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LATIN  AMERICA,  HISTORICAL  AND  ACTUAL 


PART  I.  — mSTORICAL 


American  Supremacy 


INTRODUCTION 

OUR  people  believe  in  justice,  and  in  the  liberty  which  carries  the 
torch  of  civilization  over  the  earth.  They  have  always  earnestly 
desired  to  see  stable  republics  established  in  South  America. 
They  do  not  believe  in  monardiies.  They  believe  in  **a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.'*  Our  people  en- 
thusiastically upheld  iSresident  Monroe  when  he  declared  that  Euro- 
pean monarchies  should  not  extend  their  territory  on  American  soil, 
and  each  succeeding  administration,  without  exception,  has  striven 
to  aid  in  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  development  of  decent 
republican  governments  in  these  countries. 

When  our  State  Department  has  seen  revolutions,  anarchy,  and 
crime  rampant  in  South  America,  foreigners  being  looted,  robbed,  and 
murdered  (Americans  suffering  worse  than  any  other  class),  in- 
famy, perfidy,  intrigue,  and  scoundrelism  covering  Spanish  America 
as  wiUi  a  pall,  —  it  has  not  shut  its  eyes  to  Uie  facts.  On  the 
contrary,  no  father  ever  watched  over  lus  wayward  offspring  with 
more  care,  sorrow,  and  anxiety  than  has  the  beneficent  government 
of  the  United  States  observed  these  countries,  studying  by  what  means 
it  could  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  decency  out  of  crime. 

For  three  quarters  of  a  century  thb  has  been  our  policy,  followed 
with  patience  and  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  to  which  history  affords  no 
paraUel.  As  one  bandit  government  after  another  has  appeared  on 
the  horizon  ci  South  America,  our  government  has  counselled  it  to 
exercise  moderation,  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  civilization,  to  respect 
the  lives  and  property  ci  foreigners ;  and  we  have  stood  between  these 
so-called  ** governments'*  and  the  civilized  powers  of  Europe. 

In  spite  ci  all  that  our  country  has  done  for  them,  the  incontestable 
fact  remains  that  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Santo 
Domingo,  Hayti,  and  practicaUy  all  of  Central  America  are  in  a  worse 
condition  to-day,  politically,  socially,  commercially,  and  deeper  in 
barbarism,  than  they  were  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Dilet- 
tante philosophers,  reactionists  who  are  against  every  policy  which 
has  made  the  United  States  the  peeriess  giant  which  it  is,  wUl  go  on 
shouting  in  behalf  of  our  ''poor  oppressed  Sister  Republics."  On 
such  people  the  facts  stated  in  the  following  pages  will  have  no  effect. 
But  AmencsnBf  —  the  hardy,  brainy,  practical  race  which  has 
founded  the  Great  Republic,  before  the  tremendous  power  of  whose 
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Roiemo  and  deliberate  judgment  govyfnments  must  stand  or  fsll,  — 
Uiat  innumerable  army  of  men  vb6  have  made  and  who  constitute 
"God's  countrj'."  —  men  who  liate  brigand  governments  (all  tlie 
more  if  they  assume  the  name/of  Republics),  who  love  justice  and 
truth,  and  bate  wickedness  whatever  may  be  its  form,  —  should  know 
these  Spaniiih- In dian-NegTo^oun tries  as  tbey  actually  are.  If  they 
could  see  Americans  and  American  enterprises  wiped  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  by  the  aggregations  calling  themselves  Republics,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  the  machinery  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  diverted  towards  bringing  about  a  most  thorough 
renovation  in  their  conditions. 

To  many  people  it  may  seem  impossible  that  in  this  day  and  age, 
and  on  the  Western  hemisphere,  there  could  exist  such  conditions  of 
semi-barbarism  in  Colombia.  Venezuela,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Central 
America  as  are  here  disclosed.  To  know  a  country  thoroughly 
one  must  have  lived  in  it  and  done  business  in  it.  Distinguished 
writers  have  written  admirable  descriptive  works  of  South  America, 
—  of  landscapes,  of  cities  and  rivers  and  lakes,  of  mountains  and 
Unnos.  with  a  coloring  of  individual  incident  and  interesting  anec- 
dote: they  are  admirable  productions  of  scholarly  men.  One  may 
describe  a  landscape  from  the  window  of  a  Pullman  car,  but  one 
cannot  in  such  a  manner  apprehend  the  social  and  political  problems 
of  the  peoples  through  whose  country  the  railroad  passes.  However 
brilliant  a  traveller  may  be,  however  acute  his  power  of  observation, 
it  is  not  possible  that  he  can  probe  into  the  depths  and  analyze  the 
character  and  capabilities  of  a  people,  except  by  long  and  varied  in- 
tercourse with  them.  Equipped  with  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  various  American  ministers  or  consular 
representatives,  and  by  them  introduced  to  the  go\-emments  of  the 
countries  which  he  visits,  he  always  encounters  an  atmosphere  of 
official  politeness.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  realize  that  the  suave 
Dictator  or  Military  Jefe  who  says  so  blandly,  "  }'d  m^  jiongo  a  tus 
ordtmes,  CahaUero,"  —  "I  place  myself  at  your  orders,  sir," — la 
perhaps  a  man  whose  past  would  have  sent  him  to  Sing  Sing 
or  would  have  banged  or  electrocuted  him  bad  be  lived  in  another 
country. 

Nor  will  the  traveller  derive  from  the  American  minister  reliable 
information.  This  officer  is  bound  by  diplomatic  precedent,  and 
possibly  by  po.'iitive  instructions,  to  be  guarded  in  his  speech;  and  the 
adulation  which  he  shares  in  common  with  others  in  power  will  often 
blind  his  eyes  to  the  real  nature  and  character  of  the  country  to  which 
be  is  accredited. 

But  a  business  man  who  builds  wharves  or  railroads,  who  imports 
gtxHls  and  employs  lalmr,  who  comes  in  contact  with  every  depart- 
ment of  the  go^-emmcnt  and  e\-ery  class  of  the  people,  who  must  of 
necessity  study  the  laws,  political  institutions,  and  social  peculiarities 
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of  the  people,  and  who  has  spent  years  in  the  most  varied  business  and 
social  iriations  with  them,  must  obtain  a  more  definite  and  accurate 
notion  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  particulariy  if  he  be  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  laws,  institutions,  and  pec^le  of  his  own 
country  and  all  portions  ci  it  There  are  many  sudi  American 
business  men  to  be  found  in  Mexico  and  in  all  parts  of  South  America. 
Their  experience  and  opinions  would  be  of  untold  value  to  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States  could  they  be  ascer- 
tained. Most  of  them  are,  however,  busy  men,  engrossed  with  their 
own  affairs.  Many  of  them  are  not  accustomed  to  write  for  the  press, 
and  could  not  unaided  put  their  thoughts  into  acceptable  form.  A 
larger  proportion  would  hesitate  boldly  and  frankly  to  tell  the  truth, 
redUzing  diat  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  Dictator  would  jeopardize 
their  financial  interests. 

What  of  the  great  American  newspaper?  it  may  be  asked;  why  does 
it  not  print  the  facts?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question.  Our 
American  dailies  have  no  correspondents  to  speak  of  in  South  America. 
Even  in  Mexico  their  facilities  for  getting  news  —  in  other  words, 
their  news  organizations  —  are  pitiably  inadequate.  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  are  at  our  very  doors,  yet  a  revolution  in  them,  jeopardizing 
all  foreign  interests,  involving  complete  anarchy  over  half  a  million 
square  miles  of  territory  and  the  loss  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  lives, 
may  receive  as  much  notice  as  can  be  crowded  into  a  typesetter's 
stidc. 

Occasionally  a  really  able  and  keen  newspaper  correspondent 
is  sent  to  these  countries,  and' his  reports  in  all  their  horrible  truthful- 
ness awaken  our  people  to  aome  conception  of  the  facts.  If  there  were 
more  of  the  light  which  emanates  from  such  pens,  there  would  be 
fewer  crimes  chargeable  to  the  machete  in  South  America. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  combat  error  and  prejudice,  particularly 
when  deep-seated;  and  the  erroneous  views  entertained  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  Latin  America  are  so  numerous 
and  so  imbedded  in  their  thought  that  an  overwhelming  array  of  facts 
is  necessaiy  successfully  to  attack  and  overcome  them. 

Our  newspapers  speak  ci  a  presidential  election  in  Honduras  or 
Paraguay,  and  ihe  American  minister  or  consul  reports  from  these 
oountries  that  some  distinguished  general  has  been  elected  President. 
With  us  the  word  **  election  "  im[dies  ballot  boxes,  voting,  the  counting 
of  votes,  judges  and  clerks  ci  election,  antecedent  discussion,  and,  in 
general,  a  free  vote  and  a  fair  count.  When  the  word  is  used  with 
reference  to  Latin  America,  our  people  naturally  and  instinctively 
aasume  that  it  connotes  all  these  several  functions  and  things.  As  a 
matter  ci  fact,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Latin  America. 

But  a  gaaenl  disclaimer  of  this  character  is  not  sufficient  to  erase 
from  the  minds  of  the  American  people  the  impression  that  there  are 
elections  in  Latin  America.    In  order  to  settle  ttiis  question  and  place 
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It  beyond  the  bounds  of  discussion,  a  typii-a)  "etectiou"  in  each  of 
these  countries  should  be  described.  —  a  description  not  in  the  words 
of  the  writer,  but  taken  from  the  official  reports  made  to  the  United 
States  government  by  its  representatives,  ^lien  the  reader  haa  care- 
fully examined  these  reports  of  elections  in  our  "Sister  Republics," 
be  will  see  how  absurd  it  is  to  talk  of  an  elective  or  parliamentary 
nystem  in  South  America. 

There  is  also  a  widespread  belief  among  .\merican  citizens  that 
the  assaults  made  upon  foreign  interests  in  Latin  American  countries 
are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  that  the  foreigners  usually  have 
themselves  to  blame  for  them.  To  destroy  this  erroneous  idea  requires 
the  citation  of  vast  numbers  of  illustrative  cases,  though  not  even  an 
attempt  can  be  made  to  mention  hundreds  of  sensational  and  horrible 
cases  which  deserve  condeomation. 

There  is  also  a  prevalent  belief  among  writers  that  revolutions  in 
South  America  are  tame  affairs  and  of  small  consequence.  A  direct 
statement  to  the  contrary  would  carry  little  weight.  Here,  again,  evi- 
dence of  a  conclusive  character  is  produced  sufficient  to  forestall 

In  order  to  iinderstand  a  people  thoroughly  it  is  necessary  to  know 
their  antecedents.  Mankind  is  not  developed  into  a  civilized  mass 
in  H  day.  The  key  to  the  future  is  the  record  of  the  past.  It  has  been 
deemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
several  countries  within  the  past  century  sufficient  to  indicate  their 
character  and  the  performances  we  may  expect  from  them.  Only 
in  the  light  of  this  record  can  the  description  of  present-day  social  and 
political  conditions  be  correctly  apprehended. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  simple.  It  is  not  a  history,  though  strict 
accuracy  in  statement  of  historic  fact  is  sought.  As  the  author  prefers 
to  rest  statements  of  fact  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  extensive  quo- 
tations from  reliable  authorities  will  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  work. 
This  policy  has  been  carried  to  some  length  in  certain  respects,  as  the 
descriptions  of  many  of  the  Presidents,  Dictators,  and  Jefe  Supremos 
known  personally  to  the  writer  are  quoted  from  others.  But  while 
the  facts  tlius  produced  are  the  property  of  the  world,  the  argument 
and  conclusions  drawn  are  the  writer's. 

What  are  ttie  actual  conditions  of  the  several  Latin- American  coun- 
tries to-day  ?  What  is  the  status  of  foreigners,  of  foreign  interests, 
•ind  of  the  civilized  natives  who  live  in  themP  VMmt  influeoce  has 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  national  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
premises  ?  What  are  the  prospects  for  the  future,  and  what  oitghl  to 
be  our  own  national  policy  ?  These  are  the  questions  to  the  consider- 
atKHi  of  which  this  work  is  devoted.  These  questions  must  be  dis- 
ciuscd  fearlessly  and  without  passion,  honestly  and  n-ithout  prejudice, 
whh  a  desire  to  get  at  the  truth.  The  writer  has  no  prejudice  against 
•oy  BUD   or  race  or  creed  or  color,  nor  would  be  willingly  offend 
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them,  but  he  subscribes  in  its  entirety  to  the  doctrine  of  Bancroft 
when  he  says,  *'If  I  read  life's  lesson  aright,  truth  only  is  immortal 
and  onmipotent;  therefore  from  all  those  I  wrongfully  offend  I  crave 
beforehand  pardon ;  from  those  I  rightfully  offend  I  ask  no  mercy  — 
their  censure  is  dearer  to  me  than  their  praise.'* 


- 1 
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CHAPTER  I 

REVOLUTION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  IN  VENEZUELA 

IN  1806  Francisco  Miranda  oi^ganized  an  expedition  in  New  York, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  invading  Venezuela  for  overthrowing 
the  power  of  Spain.  He  was  defeated  in  a  sea-fight»  losing  60 
prisoners,  10  of  whom  were  Americans,  who  were  taken  by  their 
Spanish  captors  to  Puerto  Cabello,  and  shot.  Miranda  escaped  to 
Jamaica  and  organized  another  expedition,  and  three  or  four  months 
later  captured  Coro,  but  was  forced  to  retire. 

In  1807  there  were  many  local  uprisings  against  the  Spanish 
Captain  General,  and  the  seeds  of  independence  were  widely  sown 
by  republican  agitators. 

In  1808  French  commissioners  arrived  in  Caracas,  bringing  news 
of  Ferdinand's  expulsion.  They  desired  to  unite  Venezuela  to  fSrance, 
but  received  no  encouragement 

In  1809  Caracas  decided  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Seville 
Junta,  pending  the  return  of  Ferdinand  to  Spain,  but  there  were 
widespread  disorders  and  dissensions. 

In  April,  1810,  the  Spanish  Captain  General  informed  the 
people  of  Venezuela  that  the  French  armies  had  overrun  Spain. 
Revolutions  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Venezuela,  a  junta  was  formed 
itt  Caracas,  and  the  Captain  General  was  exiled.  Coro  and  Mara- 
caibo  refused  to  follow  the  Caracas  Junta,  and  under  Jos£  Ceballos 
sent  troops  into  the  provinces  in  revolt.  Caracas  sent  troops  to  Coro, 
which  were  defeated  by  Ceballos. 

In  1811  a  ** Congress"  met  in  March  at  Caracas,  and  on  July  5 
*<lopted  a  declaration  of  independence,  on  behalf  of  Cuman&,  Biar- 
cdona,  Caracas,  Barinas,  Trujillo,  Merida,  and  Margarita.  A 
<^cature  of  a  government  was  organized,  unlimited  quantities  of 
Worthless  paper  money  were  issued,  and  a  riot  of  disorder  and  cor- 
ruption was  ushered  in,  which  has  continued  to  this  day. 

In  February,  1812,  Monteverde,  the  Spanish  General,  started 
^t  from  Coro  on  a  campaign  through  Trujillo  towards  Caracas, 
<Kfeating  the  revolutionary  army  at  almost  every  step  and  practising 
horrible  atrocities. 

On  March  26  an  earthquake  almost  destroyed  Caracas,  Barquisi- 
meto,  Merida,  and  other  towns.    Twelve  thousand  lives  were  lost  in 
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The  ignorant,  superstitious  revoIuUoaiata  took  this  &§  * 
punishment  for  rebelling,  —  a  view  wiiich  tlie  priests  were  careful  to 
foster.  Miranda,  who  lia<]  been  ma<lc  Dictator,  was  an  impractical 
vixionary;  Bolivar,  his  heutcnant,  had  been  defeated  at  Puerto 
Cabello;  there  was  much  jeujousy  and  fear  of  treacberj'  among  the 
"patriots,"  and,  their  peons  having  no  desire  to  fight,  IVliranda, 
with  Uie  conwent  of  "Congress,"  signed  a  capitulation,  and  Moote- 
verdc  took  possession  of  Caracas  on  July  30. 

Bolivar  and  his  fellow  patriots  treacherously  made  Miranda 
prisoner  while  he  slept.  He  remained  in  prison  until  his  death,  on 
July  14,  1816.  in  Cadiz. 

Montevcrde  imprisoned  more  than  1500  of  the  revolutionists  in 
the  month  of  August,  confiscating  their  property  and  putting  many 
of  tlieni  to  deatli.  In  September  he  was  made  Captain  General  of  the 
Audcneia  of  Venezuela,  and  was  duly  installed  on  October  3  at 
Valencia. 

On  October  8  Montevcrde  sent  several  of  the  principal  patriot 
prisoners  to  Spain,  thereby  causing  great  consternation  throughout 
Veuexuelu.  He  also  sent  troops  to  pacify  the  provinces  of  Barcelona, 
Cumani,  and  Margarita.  Hundreds  of  non-combatants  were  taken 
prisonen  because  of  .luspccled  sympathy  with  the  revolutionists. 

On  December  3  Uicre  was  published  in  Caracas  the  Spanish 
"Constitution,"  but  every  precept  of  it  was  disregarded.  Monte- 
verdc,  on  December  11,  decreed  the  arrest  of  1200  persons  sus[)ccted 
of  disloyalty  to  Spanish  rule,  and  placed  them  in  the  dungeons  of 
La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello.  Venezuela  was  one  vast  chamal- 
house  of  death  and  mourning. 


Thb   Revolution    bbeakb  out  Afresh  against  the  Sri 
Misrule  in  Venezuela 

In  IBIS  Don  Santiago  Mango  and  other  Veaezuelan  refugees  in 
Trinidad  raised  45  men  and  6  cannon,  and  with  these  left  Port  of 
Spain  for  Chacachat^'are.  On  January  13  he  arrived  at  Guiria, 
whose  guard  fled.  Marii^o  recruited  here,  gathering  about  200  men 
well  armed.  Ucniardo  Bermudez,  in  co-operation  with  MariAo.  with 
75    men,  seized  the  town  of  Maturin. 

Muiiteverde  sent  300  men,  under  Zuazola  and  Boves,  to  aid 
Governor  Antoftanzas  of  Cumani.  These  troops  defeated  the 
revolutionists,  March  18,  at  Magueyes,  and  later  in  Aragua,  commit- 
ting the  most  horrible  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants.  The  soldiers 
were  given  one  dollar  for  each  ear  of  an  insurgent  they  brought  to 
the  chief,  and  about  500  inhabitants  were  mutilated  in  thin  maoDer 
at  Aragua.  At  Cumand  boxes  of  these  ears  cut  from  the  bodies  of 
persons  assassinated  were  received. 

In  April  the  Spaniards  were  severely  defeated  in  Maturio 
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patriots.     Monteverde  liad  to  sustain  a  division  of  2600  men  in 

Barinas,  under  Antonio  Tizcar»  to  repel  an  invasion  from  the  province 

of  Casanare.    He  sent  700  men  against  Maturin,  sailing  horn  La 

Guayra  on  April  27>  arriving  at  Barcelona  on  May  8.    They  were 

under  conmiand  ci  Fernandez  de  la  Hoz  and  Zuazola.    Here  they 

^were  reinforced  by  the  Spanish  governors  of  Barcelona  and  Cuman&, 

imtfl  there  were  2000  men»  and  Monteverde  now  led  in  person.    They 

inarched   immediately  to  Maturin,  and  demanded  its  surrender  on 

May  25.   The  patriots  answered  that  they  wanted  '^liberty  or  death.*' 

The  battle  opened  with  great  f uiy.    In  a  short  time  the  royalists  were 

completely  defeated,  leaving  479  dead  on  the  field,  among  them  27 

officials. 

The  island  of  Margarita  now  arose  in  rebellion,  under  Arismendi, 
and  placed  the  Spanish  Grovemor,  Martinez,  in  prison  on  June  18. 

On  the  western  frontier  of  Venezuela  Bolivar  was  preparing  foF 
ma  invasion.  On  February  28,  after  a  four  hours*  battle,  he  overthrew 
a  Spanish  troop  iA  800  men  at  San  Joai  de  Cucuta.  He  captured 
much  artillery,  and  a  great  amount  ci  merchandise  belonging  to 
business  men  in  Maracaibo.  He  now  united  with  the  forces  of 
Odonel  Castillo,  making  in  all  1000  men  and  1200  rifles  in  the  repub^ 
lican  forces ;  but  Castillo  and  Bolivar  engaged  in  a  bitter  controversy^ 
—  the  latter  wishing  to  invade  Venezuela,  and  the  former  declaring 
that  his  troops  would  not  aid  Bolivar  in  such  a  purpose. 

In  April  Merida  had  risen  in  rebellion  against  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  Bc^var  heard  iA  this  in  Cucuta  on  the  80th  of  that  month.  He 
sent  Dr.  Cristoval  de  Mendoza  to  oiganize  a  provisional  government 
there. 

At  about  the  same  time  Col<mel  Antonio  Nicolas  Bricei&o  arrived 
at  Cucuta  from  Cartagena,  Colombia,  with  some  soldiers,  and  was 
given  command  iA  the  artillery.  He  proposed  to  Bolivar  assassination 
ci  prisoners  and  **war  to  the  death.'*  He  left  San  Cristobal  to  attack 
the  royalists,  but  was  surprised,  on  May  16,  by  about  500  Spaniards, 
when  his  force  was  practically  destroyed. 

Bdivar  now  set  out  for  Merida,  Venezuela,  arriving  there  on  May 
80.  He  raised  about  1000  men,  cavalry  and  infantiy,  and  at  once 
gave  orders  to  D'Elhuyar  to  proceed  to  Escuque  to  capture  the 
Spanish  colonel,  Correa,  who  at  once  fled  to  Maiacaibo.  6irardot« 
one  of  B(^var*s  lieutenants,  occupied  the  city  of  Trujillo  and  the 
province  ci  that  name  on  June  10.  This  officer  attacked  the 
Spaniards,  composed  ci  450  infantiy  under  Manuel  de  Caftas,  near 
Agoa  de  Obispos,  on  June  19,  and  ddeated  them,  taking  78  prisoners, 
1  cannon,  and  80  rifles. 

On  June  10  Bolivar  left  Merida  for  Trujillo,  arriving  there  on 
ttMt  14th.  Before  leaving,  he  issued  his  decree  of  war  to  the  death» 
dated  Merida,  June  8,  saying,  '"Our  hatred  will  be  implacable,  and 
tfK  war  will  be  to  the  death." 
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On  June  15,  in  Trujillo,  he  issued  another  proclamatioD :  "Every 
Spaniard  who  does  not  conspire  against  tyranny  in  favor  of  the  just 
cause,  by  methods  the  most  at-'Uve  and  efficacious,  will  be  accounted 
as  an  enemy,  and  punished  as  a  traitor  to  the  country,  and  conse- 
quently will  be  without  mercy  shot  as  a  criminal.  Spaniards  and 
Canarios,  count  upon  death,  even  though  you  are  indifferent,  unless 
you  work  actively  in  aid  of  the  liberty  of  America.  Americans,  count 
on  life,  even  though  you  ate  criminals ! " 

In  virtue  of  these  proclamations  all  the  prisoners  captured  by 
Girardot  at  Agua  de  Obispos  were  killed;  while  the  Spaniards 
assassinated  Antonio  Nicolas  Briceiio,  8  companions,  and  15  other 
prisoners,  captured  by  them  at  Barinas,  —  the  same  Bricefio  who 
originally  proposed  the  program  of  "war  to  the  death  "  to  Bolirar, 

On  July  i  Rivas  and  Urdaneta,  under  orders  of  Bolivar,  with 
450  men,  attacked  the  Spanish  Captain  Jose  Marti,  with  800  men, 
in  Niquitao.  After  five  hours'  fighting  the  Spaniards  were  over- 
thrown, and  450  prisoners  left  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  Three 
Spanish  captains  and  8  Spanish  soldiers  were  assassinated  after  being 
taken  prisoners,  but  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners,  on  a  promise  to 
fi^t  for  Bolivar,  were  spared  and  incorporated  in  the  patriot  army. 

On  July  6  BoL'var  occupied  Barinas,  the  Spanish  General  Tizcar 
Beeing  towards  Nutrias  with  700  men  and  SO  pieces  of  artilleiy. 

On  July  13  Bolivar  organized  a  government  for  the  province  of 
Barinas,  with  Manuel  Antonio  Pulido  as  Governor,  and  on  the  16th 
left  for  Guanare. 

On  July  6  the  Spanish  General  Monteverde  left  Caracas  for 
Valencia,  intending  to  intercept  Bolivar.  In  Barquisimeto  the 
Spaniards  had  1000  men  under  Francisco  Oberto,  and  in  San  Carlos 
8200  men  under  Julian  Izquicrdo. 

On  July  2«  Bolivar's  Colonel  Rivas,  with  500  men,  attacked  the 
royalist  Colonel  Oberto,  with  1000  men,  at  Horcones.  The  latter 
was  seriously  defeated,  leaving  100  dead  on  the  field,  and  many 
prisoners,  who  no  sooner  surrendered  to  the  patriots  than  they 
were  murdered  without  mercy. 

On  July  31  Bolivar,  with  1000  men,  engaged  the  Spanish  General 
Izquierdo,  who  had  over  2000  men,  at  San  Carlos.  The  battle  was 
fought  on  the  plains  of  Taguanes,  where,  after  six  hours  of  desperate 
fighting,  the  royalists  were  defeated,  leaving  their  commander, 
Lsquierdo,  many  officers,  and  700  men  dead  on  the  field.  More  than 
800  prisoners  were  taken.  Those  who  promised  to  fight  for  Bolivar 
were  put  in  the  patriot  army,  and  the  remainder  were  shot 

Monteverde,  who  was  on  the  road  to  aid  Izquierdo,  heard  of  the 
disaster  at  Carabobo.  He  hurriedly  returned  to  Valencia,  and  with 
850  men  left  there  for  Puerto  Cabello. 

On  August  1  BolEvar  set  out  for  Valencia,  where  he  captured  30 
cannon  and  a  great  quaatity  of  stores. 
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Ot>  AogDst  8  Acting  Captain  General  del  flerro  called  an  exfau- 
otdinai^  sesnon  of  the  Junta,  agreed  to  capitulate,  and  sent  commis- 
oonen  to  meet  Bolivar,  who  was  encountered  the  following  day  io 
X^ctoria.  The  Spaniards  surrendered  the  entire  power  to  Bolivar, 
K^io  promiaed  to  spare  their  livei.  But  the  night  of  August  4  was  one 
ot  terror  in  Caracas.  Over  6000  men,  women,  and  children,  royalists, 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  revolutionists,  fled  from  Caracas  for 
La  Guayra  on  foot,  carrying  what  little  food  they  could,  while  ex- 
cited mobs  paraded  the  streets  of  Caracas,  shouting,  "  Viva  la  ind&- 
psndeaaal "   "  Viva  la  l&>er(adl"   "  Mueran  los  tminoa." 

BoLiVAB    ENTERS     CARACAS  /ctfTRnTMFH    AND    ABSDM^  Su^UEUX 

PowEB  «f  August  6,  181i 

Thousands  of  Spantshjlfugees  were  coo^^jfSfm  X>a  Guayra,  or 
liiding  in  the  mountainar  The  troops  of  ^v^lu&in  General,  under 
Colonel  Budia,  with  6dQ,^en  reached  J^^^^na  and  there  suireo' 
dered  to  Bolivar,  as  did  Colm^M'nuicisco  df^Harmol,  with  400  men, 
and  the  garrison  of  La  GuaKi.  Pna^Jo^w^me  Bolivar  had  claimed 
to  be  operating  under  th^Lthority  of  tneJ^^^alled  Congress  of  Nueva 
Graooda.  He  now  UfRwJall  pretensiooBside,  and  assumed  supreme 
military  power  in  Us  owi  name  and  jfihority.  He  tlirew  thousands 
of  Spaniards  int^^ails  Jr  locked  U^Koup  in  warehouses  or  corrals, 
shot  large  numhersQU^'^T  and^ooDscated  the  proper^  (^  all  of 
them,  leaving  MA^^^o^famURsI^the  most  abject  misery. 

After  thcZtSe^ot  VoB^M|'!le,  on  May  So,  at  Matutio,  the 
leTolnUoQa^^araprfes  JOil^fLaern  part  of  Venezuela  hod  made 
campai^^oj^  da^mMd  aucessf ul  than  those  in  the  West  The 
jMtriot  CwKrel  MyUuBugl^m^  fewer  than  ten  battles,  at  Magueyes, 
Corosillo/  CumapacJa,  aranng  in  July  in  front  of  Capuchinos, 
where  tllere  were  jroout  jHw  Spanish  troops.  Colonel  Arismeodi, 
GovemtT  of  flu^iita,  Mbt  Marino  three  vessels,  and  fourteen 
smaller  BoatsAnder  Capflun  Jose  Bianchi,  to  aid  io  the  blockade  of 

On  July  SO  Mkrifio  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place,  but 
Governor  Antofianzas  answered  that  he  would  fight  to  ihe  death. 
NevertheleBs,  imder  cover  of  darimess,  Antofianzas  embailced  with 
all  his  valnaUea  and  many  troops,  leaving  the  town  at  the  mercy  of 
Uarifio.  Hm  [Jace  at  once  surrendered,  but  Marifio,  with  the  vicious- 
neas  of  a  savage,  aasasainaled  immediately  47  of  the  most  prominent 
^laniards,  readents  of  the  city.  All  the  others  were  thrown  io 
prison,  and  the  following  day  19^  other  Spanish  prisoners  were  taken 
out  and  mercilessly  shot.  Marifio  ordered  his  lieutenant,  Jos£ 
Fiandsco  Beimndez,  to  occupy  the  ports  near  Cumani.  He  cap- 
ttned  Campano,  Bio  Caribe,  and  Cariaco,  and  assassinated  every 
Spaniard  be  captured,  among  them  many  women  and  children. 
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Marifio  noTT  sent  Colonel  Pi|»k^  ^jiture  Barcelona,  which  wu 
held  by  Field  Marshal  Juaa  M,,:t  .ajigal,  vnth  UOO  men.  This 
general,  upon  learning  of  the  1^  ^  .jOaracas  by  the  Spaniards  oa 
August  19,  dispersed  his  troops  ,^ii]    ,.  to  Guayana. 

Marino  now  became  Jefe  Swpiv  tU_of  the  provinces  of  Cuman£ 
and  Barcelona;  while  Bolivar  wa»  ^  „,  Supremo  of  the  remainder 
of  the  country,  except  Puerto  Caliello,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
Monte  verde. 

Mari&o  desired  to  establish  a  series  of  feudal  states,  each  with  its 
Jefe  Supremo;  but  Bolivar  aimed  a*  a  vast  confederation,  with 
only  one  Jefe  Supremo,  and,  in  consonance  with  his  modest  and 
self-effacing  disposition,  he  was  to  be  that  one.  Both  Jefe  Supremos 
were  bloodthirsty,  savage,  and  ambitious,  and  cared  less  for  the  sacred 
patria,  if  one  can  judge  from  their  actions,  than  they  did  for  the 
gratification  of  their  personal  aspirations. 

On  August  26  Bolivar's  generals,  Girardot,  Rivas,  and  Urdaneta, 
commenced  an  attack  on  Puerto  Cabello,  capturing  the  outworks 
known  as  Vigias  Alta  and  Vigias  Baja.  On  the  S9th  the  royalists 
attacked  the  revolutionists  and  were  repulsed.  On  the  SIst  the 
revolutionists  attacked  the  royalists  and  were  repulsed.  The 
Spanish  General  Zuazola,  commanding  the  fort  Mirador  de  Solano, 
abandoned  his  post  and  Bed  to  the  mountains.  He  was  captured  by 
the  revolutionists  on  the  following  day  and  publicly  hanged  in  fuU 
view  of  both  armies. 

On  September  6  Jos^  Francisco  Montilla,  who  had  been  sent  by 
B<^var  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  San  Casimiro  de  Guiripe,  attacked 
800  men  and  dispersed  them.  The  negro  staves  arose  in  the  vall^ 
of  Tuy  in  favor  of  Spain,  and  insurrections  started  like  wiid-fire  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  towns  of  Santa  Teresa,  Santa  Lucia,  Yare, 
and  many  others,  were  sacked  and  burned,  and  their  inhabitants 
Oik  ^sacred. 

On  September  16  reinforcements  arrived  at  Puerto  Cabello  from 
So'Jn,  consisting  of  8  war-ships  and  1200  men,  under  command 
ni  Colonel  Jose  Miguel  Salomon.  Counter-revolutions  having  started 
up  against  Bolj%'ar  in  the  interior,  he  hastily  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Puerto  Cabello. 

On  September  16  Ram6n  Garcfa  de  Sena,  under  direction  of 
BoUvttT,  attacked  and  defeated  100  men  near  Barquisimeto.  who  had 
declared  in  favor  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  were  led  by  Rej'es  Vaigss 
and  a  priest  named  Torrellas.  About  the  same  time  the  royaUsts  of 
Maracaibo  organized  a  force  and  captured  the  garrison  of  Bailadores, 
of  about  60  men,  and  then  cut  all  their  throats. 

On  September  21  General  Bo\"e9,  royalist,  surprised  BoUrftr'a 
colonel,  Thomas  Montilla,  with  600  men,  in  the  prairies  of  Calaboaa. 
Boves  had  about  800  men.  cow-boys  and  desperadoes,  with  which  be 
bad  terrorized  that  province,  murdering  people  by  the  hundreds  and 
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oonfiscating  their  propeiiz»  TOfno^^^  iight  Montilla  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  his  troops  were  ahi  «  oc  '  4y  destroyed.  His  cavalry  went 
over  to  the  royalist  Giiez  be^  *  jdy.  The  prisoners  taken  were 
massacred.  The  next  ^  d^  ^^^eii^/' occupied  Calabozo,  captured  all  the 
anti-royalists  he  could  lay  hi       >  on»  and  cut  ofiF  their  heads. 

Fruicisco  Tomas  Moral  s  md  Jos^  Yafiez,  royalists,  with  forces 
of  from  500  to  1000  desperaobes  each,  overran  the  provinces  of 
Barinas  and  San  Fernando  de  Apure,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Venezuela, 
committing  unspeakable  atrocities. 

On  September  25  Mont^verde  left  Puerto  Cabello  with  1600 
excellent  troops,  to  attack  Bolivar  at  Valencia. 

On  September  30  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  on  the  outskirts 
of  Naguanagua,  in  the  plains  of  Valencia.  The  attack  was  made 
by  B<^var  in  three  columns,  led  by  Colonel  Atanacio  Girardot, 
D'Elhuyar,  and  Urdaneta.  In  this  battle  Girardot,  Bolivar's  ablest 
Keutenant,  was  killed. 

On  October  8  D'Elhuyar,  with  1000  men,  made  a  gallant  attack 
on  Monteverde  in  Aguacaliente,  and  after  several  hours'  desperate 
fighting  dislodged  him,  and  drove  his  army  back  to  Puerto  Cabello, 
where  he  was  again  besieged. 

On  October  14  the  man  appointed  Governor  of  Caracas  by 
called  his  other  co-appointees  together,  and  acclaimed  Simon 
Bolivar,  ** Liberator,  Captain  General  of  the  Armies  of  Venezuela." 

On  October  14  Campo  Elias,  Bolivar's  lieutenant  in  the  East, 
with  2500  men,  attacked  the  royalist,  Boves,  at  a  place  called  Mos- 
quitero,  near  La  Puerto,  and  almost  completely  destroyed  him.  Elias 
took  several  hundred  prisoners,  but  murdered  them  ail.  No  quarter 
was  given. 

On  October  17  Colonel  Jos6  Ceballos,  royalist.  Governor  of 
Coro,  with  850  infantry  and  cavalry,  attacked  a  republican  column 
under  Juan  Manuel  Aldao  in  Bobare,  and  dispersed  it. 

Reinforcements  of  250  men,  under  Manuel  Valdez,  arriving  in 
Orachiche  for  the  anti-royalists,  they  reoiganized  the  remnants  of 
Aldao's  force,  and  retired  to  Yaritagua ;  but  Ceballos  attacked  them, 
and  killed  126,  among  them  Aldao  and  other  officials. 

On  November  10  Bolivar  in  person  attacked  Ceballos  at  Bar- 
quisimeto.  He  had  left  Caracas  precipitately,  united  with  General 
Urdaneta  in  Gamelotal,  and  with  a  total  of  1800  troops  attacked 
Ceballos,  who  had  500  infantry  and  800  cavalry.  Bolivar's  troops, 
at  the  moment  of  apparent  victory,  became  panic-stricken  for  some 
unknown  reason.  The  shout  went  up,  **  Salvese  quien  ffueda^**  — 
^  Save  yourselves  who  can,''  —  and  uncontrollable  terror  seized  them. 
They  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  850  dead  on  the  field,  among 
them  18  officers,  400  prisoners,  many  missing  and  deserters,  %  can- 
non, 3  flags,  600  rifles,  and  a  great  quantity  of  anmiunition.  Boli- 
var returned  to  Valencia. 
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The  royalist  Yaiiez  in  the  tutan  taptunad  Ijeen  causing  great 
havoc  ID  the  East,  taking  possuisi.ni  'ajigaid  destroying  numerous 
towns.  Caraci, 

On  November  2  Yailez  capture<;  tl>  to  Glial  of  Barinas.  He  got 
into  communication  with  the  Arting  Taplain  General,  Salomon,  and 
with  Governor  Ccballos,  by  which  a  ]Amx  of  campaign  in  unison  was 
agreed  upon. 

On  November  16  Colonel  Salomon  left  Puerto  Cabcllo  with  1000 
soldiers,  and  plated  himself  on  tlic-  heights  of  Vijirima,  commanding 
the  road  from  Caracas  to  Valendn. 

On  November  iA  D'Elhuy:ir.  having  been  joined  by  Bolivar 
with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  uttitcked  Salomcio,  but  was  badly 
defeated. 

On  November  45  Bolivar  and  D'Elhuyar  renewed  the  attack, 
and  dislodged  the  Spaniards,  and  Salomon  again  retired  to  Puerto 
Cabello. 

On  December  1  Bolivar,  who  had  reunited  about  3000  soldiers 
in  San  Carlos,  near  Valencia,  took  the  road  for  Barquisimeto,  again  to 
attack  Ceballos,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  formed  a  junction  with 
Yaflez  in  Aran  re. 

On  December  4  Boh'var  camped  in  front  of  the  city  of  Araure. 

On  Decembers  Bolivar  gave  battle  to  Ceballos  and  Ya&cz  and 
severely  defeated  them.  The  royalists  lost  500  men  killed,  300 
prisoners,  10  cannon,  1000  riHes,  5  banners,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition.  The  royalists  fied  to  Nutrias,  their  power  in  the  West 
being  api>arenUy  broken. 

On  December  13  the  royalist  Boves,  operating  in  the  eastern 
districts,  had  raised  3000  men  with  machetes,  and  united  them  with 
100  soldiers  and  1000  rifles  under  Morales. 

On  December  14  this  army,  in  attemjiting  to  cross  the  river 
Guarico  at  Sun  Marcos,  encountered  resistance  from  the  an ti- royalist 
lieutenant,  Pedro  Aldao,  who  commanded  in  Calabozo.  The  repub- 
lican division  was  surrounded,  and  nearly  every  man  had  his  head  cut 
off. 

Among  the  royalists  in  Puerto  Cabello  there  was  an  uprising, 
and  Monteverde  was  deposed  and  sent  to  Curo^ao.  Field  ^tarshal 
Don  Francisco  Montalvo  was  sent  by  the  Cadiz  regency  to  take 
political  and  military  control  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  with 
field  Marshal  Juan  Manuel  Cajigal  as  his  assistant. 

On  January  i,  1814,  Bolivar  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  govern- 
ment employees  of  Caracas,  presided  over  by  the  Governor,  CristcSvol 
de  Mendoza,  and  had  himself  declared  Dictator. 

Bolivar  now  sent  two  commissioners  to  see  Marifio,  the  Jefe 
Supremo  of  the  eastern  provinces,  and  the  two  Dictators  decided 
mutually  to  recognize  the  authority  of  each  other  in  their  respective 
territories,  and  work  together  to  expel  the  Spaniards. 
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On  January  4  Yafiez»  loyalist,  with  2000  cayalrymen,  reinforced 
Nutrias. 

On  January  10  Yafiez  besieged  Barinas  with  1000  cavabymen. 
The  Governor,  Garcia  de  Sena,  anti-royalist,  who  had  400  cavalry- 
men and  500  infantrymen,  escaped  at  night,  on  the  18th,  vnthout 
fighting,  leaving  80  soldiers  in  the  town.  Yafiez  and  his  troops  at 
once  took  possession  of  the  town,  slaughtered  the  80  soldiers,  massacred 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  place,  and  burned  the  town, 
leaving  no  trace  of  it  on  the  map; 

At  the  same  time  Bolivar's  lieutenant,  Urdaneta,  with  1600  men, 
defeated  500  royalists  in  Baragua,  commanded  by  Reyes  Vargas. 

On  February  2,  700  anti-royalist  infantry,  under  Colonel  Jose 
Maria  Rodriguez,  attacked  Yaiiez  at  Ospino,  and  were  severely 
punished,  but  the  terrible  Yafiez  was  killed,  and  his  cavalry  retreated 
to  Guanare.  His  body  was  found  by  the  anti-royalists,  and  horribly 
mutilated,  under  orders  of  the  leading  officers. 

The  troops  of  Yafiez  selected  Colonel  Sebastidn  de  la  Calzada  as 
his  successor,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  attack  the  town  of  Ospino 
and  destroyed  it  utteriy. 

On  Februaiy  1  an  important  battle  was  fought  at  Florez,  near 
Calabozo,  between  the  royalist  Boves  and  Bolivar's  General  Campo 
Elias.  Boves  had  8S00  soldiers,  and  Elias  about  1800.  The  fight 
lasted  two  hours;  Elias  was  completely  defeated,  and  escaped  with 
only  a  few  officers  and  soldiers  to  Cabrera.  He  lost  more  than  1000 
men. 

On  February  12  Rivas,  with  1000  men  and  5  pieces  of  artillery, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Bolivar  to  attack  Puerto  Cabello,  was  attacked 
by  the  vanguard  of  Boves'  army,  under  Colonel  Morales,  near  Vic- 
toria, and  after  ten  hours  of  fighting  the  anti-royalists  had  lost  500 
in  killed  and  wounded;  but  at  this  juncture  Campo  Elias  came  up 
with  220  fresh  troops,  and  attacked  Morales  in  the  rear,  compelling 
him  to  retire.  The  next  day  Morales  renewed  the  attack,  but  was 
repulsed,  with  losses,  however,  which  were  not  materially  greater 
than  those  of  the  anti-royalists. 

On  February  8  Bolivar  ordered  the  massacre  of  all  the  prisoners 
m  Caracas,  La  Guayra,  and  elsewhere  under  control  of  the  anti- 
royalists.  This  butchery  was  continued  daily  in  Caracas  until  866 
Spaniards  were  assassinated  and  their  bodies  burned.  Hundreds 
met  a  similar  fate  in  La  Guayra  and  elsewhere. 

On  February  20  Bolivar's  General  Rivas,  with  1000  men,  en- 
countered the  Spanish  General  Rosete,  with  800  soldiers,  in  Charayave, 
seven  hours'  march  from  San  Mateo.  After  a  fierce  combat  Rosete 
was  defeated.  No  quarter  was  given,  and  several  hundred  prisoners 
were  assassinated.  Rosete  only  a  few  days  before  had  murdered 
300  pers(ms  in  the  same  locality,  among  them  100  women  and 
diildren. 
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On  February  28  the  Spanish  Grnttral  Boves,  with  2000  Infantry 
and  5000  oai'alry,  attacked  Bol'var  at  San  Mateo,  with  L500  infantry 
and  600  cavalry.  The  battle  lasleil  all  day ;  Boves  was  wounded,  and 
tlie  anti-royalists,  Carapo  Elias  and  ViUapol,  killed.  Bolivar  lost  803 
men  the  first  day,  and  the  Spaniards  a  somewhat  greater  number. 

On  March  11,  16,  17,  20,  and  ia.  tin'  Spanish  army  attacked  Boli- 
var, with  varying  fortunes.  The  engagement  on  the  last  day  became 
general,  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sidi^s.  The  royalists  finally  cut  off 
the  troops  guarding  the  ammunition  jnti  stores  of  Bolivar's  forces,  and 
their  commander.  Ricaurte,  seeing  that  their  capture  was  inevitable, 
set  fire  to  the  magazines,  killing  hiniiielf  and  many  of  the  royalists. 
About  900  men  were  killed  in  this  fight,  by  far  the  greater  numlter 
l>eing  royalists;  but  the  loss  of  tlie  magazines  was  irreparable  to 
Bolivar.  This  series  of  battles  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme  to  Boli- 
var, hia  total  losses  being  200  officers  and  1500  soldiers. 

On  March  11  the  anti-royalist  Arismendi,  with  800  men,  —  or 
rather  children,  for  the  greater  number  were  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  many  of  them  only  twelve  or  fifteen,  —  was  completely 
destroyed  by  the  royalist  Rosete,  on  the  plains  of  Ocumare.  losing 
almost  every  soldier  as  well  as  all  arms  and  supplies. 

On  March  9  General  Juan  Manuel  Cajigal,  royalist,  appeared 
liefore  Barquisimeto,  with  1000  troops,  to  attack  the  anti-ioyalist 
Urdancla,  who  had  but  180  soldiers  in  the  town,  and  500  others  under 
Domingo  Meza.  within  a  reasonable  supporting  distance.  Urdaneta 
retreated,  Meza  retired  to  Trujillo,  and  the  royalists  wreaked  their 
customary  vengeance  on  the  helpless  inhabitants  of  Barquisimeto; 
looting,  murdering,  outraging  women,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
tlie  patriots  themselves  committed  similar  atrocities. 

On  Mareh  17  General  Urdaneta,  anti-royalist,  with  500  men,  was 
driven  from  San  Carlos  by  the  royalists  under  Ceballos  and  Calzada. 
with  1200  cavalrjTnen,     Urdaneta  retreated  in  good  order. 

On  Mareh  20  General  Rivas,  with  600  men,  attacked  the  royal- 
ist Rosete  at  Ocumare,  and  after  a  desperate  conflict  compelled  him 
to  retreat. 

On  March  29  General  Urdaneta  was  shut  up  in  Valencia,  witJi 
only  280  infantry,  by  the  royalist  Ceballos,  with  3000  soldiers,  who 
laid  si^e  to  the  town.  Unspeakable  atrocities  were  committed  ou 
the  inhabitants. 

On  March  SI  General  Mariho,  ant! -royalist,  attacked  General 
Bovea.  royalist,  at  Bocachjca,  Boves  lost  500  men,  and  Marino  200. 
Boves  retreated  to  Valencia,  arriving  there  with  3000  men,  having 
lost  300  prisoners  and  1000  horses  on  the  road.  Boves  and  Ceballos 
immediately  abandoned  Valencia,  which  was  soon  occupied  by  Bolivar 
and  Marifio. 

On  .\pril  18  General  Marifto.  with  2000  infantry  and  800  cavalry, 
attacked  the  royalist,  Ceballos.  witli  2500  soldiers,  in  Arado,  and  wms 
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disastrously  defeated,  and  only  able  to  save  his  retreat  by  aid  of 
General  Urdaneta. 

On  May  28  Bolivar  gwied  the  iinportant  victory  of  Carabobo, 
over  the  Spanish  Field  Marshal  Cajigal.  The  royalists  lost  SOO  men 
killed»  500  guns,  400  horses,  artillery  and  supplies. 

On  June  14  Bolivar's  army  was  almost  completely  destroyed  at 
La  Puerto  by  the  royalist  Boves,  who  had  united  an  army  of  8000 
infantry  and  5000  cavalry.  Half  of  Bolivar's  forces  were  killed  out- 
ri^t,  and  almost  all  the  remainder  were  wounded  or  else  deserted. 
Boves  also  lost  heavily.  No  official  report  was  made  of  losses,  but 
Bolivar's  officers  claimed  the  Spaniards  lost  2600  men.  This  battle 
was  decisive.  The  power  of  the  uiiti-royalists  was  completely  shat- 
tered.   Bolivar,  Mariiio,  and  Rivas  fled  to  Caracas. 

On  June  19  Boves  laid  si^e  to  Valencia,  which  was  defended  by 
Juan  Escalona  with  500  men. 

On  June  25  D'Elhuyar  abandoned  the  siege  of  Puerto  Cabello, 
and  united  with  Bolivar  in  Caracas. 

On  July  6  Bolivar  abandoned  Caracas,  and  started  for  Barcelona, 
taking  with  him  everything  portable  of  value.  Hundreds  of  families 
fled  from  Caracas,  fearing  another  reign  of  terror.  They  lived  in  the 
mountains  like  wild  animals,  and  were  hunted  and  shot  by  royalists 
and  anti-royalists  alike. 

On  July  7  the  royalist  Ramon  Gronzalez,  with  1500  men,  under 
the  direction  of  Boves,  marched  upon  Caracas  and  took  possession  of 
the  town. 

On  July  9  the  Governor  surrendered  Valencia  to  Boves,  on  con- 
dition that  the  lives  of  all  persons  should  be  spared,  —  a  stipulation 
violated  by  Boves,  by  murdering  65  officers,  SOO  soldiers,  and  90 
dtizens. 

On  September  7  General  Urdaneta,  anti-royalist,  after  a  rapid 
march,  was  surprised  at  Mucuchies  by  the  royalist  Calzada,  and 
comjdetely  routed.  He  lost  400  men.  With  the  broken  remnants  of 
his  army,  some  800  men,  he  fled  to  Cucuta,  Colombia. 

On  August  18  the  royalist  Morales,  with  8000  men,  attacked 
Marifk>,  Bolivar,  and  Rivas,  with  about  8000  men,  at  Aragua,  near 
Barcelona.  Mariiio  and  Bolivar  (in  these  provinces  BoUvar  was 
second  in  command,  for  Marifio  was  Supreme  Chief)  were  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated.  A  general  massacre  ensued,  in  which  the  anti- 
royalists  of  the  town  were  slaughtered  without  mercy,  the  total  loss 
to  this  side  in  soldiers  and  sympathizers  being  about  SOOO  killed, 
whQe  the  royalists  had  1011  killed  and  832  wounded. 

On  August  25  Mariiio  and  Bolivar  embarked  at  Barcelona,  and 
were  taken  to  Margarita,  whence  they  went  to  Costafirme,  disem- 
barking in  Carupano.  These  Jefes  claimed  that  the  voyage  was 
caused  by  the  treachery  of  Bianchi,  the  commander  of  the  small 
squadron  of  vessek  at  Barcelona,  but  the  anti-royalists  claimed  that 
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the  two  Jefes  had  abandoned  the  patria.  through  cowardice,  m  the  thne 
of  greatest  need.  They  therefore  seJeoled  General  Rivas  as  First 
Chief,  and  General  Piar  as  Second  Chief;  and  when  Mariflo  and 
Bolivar  arrived  at  Carupano,  they  were  made  prisoners  by  their  own 
countrjinen. 

On  September  8  Mari&o  and  Bolivar  were  liberated  and  sent  to 
Cartagena,  but  not  before  Bolivar  was  given  an  opportunity  to  issue 
another  manifesto. 

On  September  8  the  an ti -royalists  under  Bermudez.  at  Maturln. 
numbering  1230  men,  were  attacked  by  about  6500  soldiers  under 
Morales,  roy&list.  Battles  continued  daily  until  the  12th,  when  the 
royalists  were  badly  defeated,  losing  <200  men,  2100  rifles,  700  horses, 
and  150,000  cartridges.  The  anti -royalists  claimed  to  have  lo^ 
only  74  men  killed  and  100  wounded.  ^^ 

On    September   29    General   Piar   attacked    2000   royalists   ij^^ 
Cumana  and  defeated  them.  ^H 

On  October  17  General  Boves,  royalist,  who  had  come  to  Uie 
relief  of  Morales,  attacked  General  Piar,  who  had  about  2000  pooriy 
armed  men.  in  the  plains  of  Salado.  Piar  tost  almost  every  one  of  hia 
men.  and  Boves  entered  Cumana  with  fire  and  sword,  killing  more  than 
1000  men.  women,  and  children,  and  practically  annihilating  the  town. 

At  the  same  time  Genera!  Bermudez,  a nti -royalist,  defeated 
Morales,  with  800  men,  at  Maturin.  Generals  Rivasand  Bermudez 
now  united,  and  recruited  an  army  oF  2000  infantry  and  2500  cav- 
alry. The  two  generals,  however,  quarrelled  and  separated,  and  Ber- 
mudez was  severely  defeated  by  Boves  in  Corosillos. 

On  December  5  General  Boves.  with  7000  men,  was  attacked  by 
the  combined  forces  of  the  an ti -royalists,  amounting  to  about  4500 
men.  in  the  valley  of  Urica.  General  Boves  was  killed,  but  tfaeaod- 
royalists  were  routed  and  lost  almost  the  entire  army. 

On  December  6  a  royalist  column  defeated  800  anti-royalists 
in  the  town  of  Cari. 

The  scattered  remnants  of  the  anti-rovalisls,  a  body  of  but  600 
men  from  an  army  of  4500  prior  to  the  defeat  of  Urica,  were  now 
reunited  in  Maturin. 

On  Decemljer  10  the  royalists,  under  Morales,  attacked  Maturin, 
killed  almost  all  the  600  soldiers,  and  practically  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  town,  themselves  losing  1000  men.  With  this  battle 
the  anti -royalists  were  overthrown  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  make 
further  resistance  u.seless.  The  island  of  Margarita  alone  remiiiiicd 
in  their  power.  GcneralsRivas,  Piar,  and  Bermudei  fled;  but  General 
Rivas  was  captured  and  decapitated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  his  bead 
sent  to  Caracas  as  a  trophy. 

The  royalist  General  Morales  at  once  took  possession  of  Sam. 
Iiapa,  and  GuiHa.  assassinating  more  than  3000  of  the  peaceful  ii ' 
itanta  of  those  ton-ns,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 
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Thus  was  oyerthrown  the  dictatorship  of  Simon  BoUyar»  falsely 
caUed  a  Republic,  a  regime  as  cruel  and  bloody  as  can  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  history.  Bolivar's  discomfiture  came  not  from  the  Spanish 
government,  but  from  the  Venezudans  themselves.  The  fierce  hordes 
led  by  Ya&ez,  Boves,  Ceballos,  Morales,  and  other  royalist  chief- 
tains, were  recruited  from  the  natives  of  Venezuela.  It  was  in  truth 
a  war  among  themselves,  in  which  real  Spanish  troops  took  no  impor- 
tant part  Under  pretence  of  assassinating  Spaniards  and  **  Canarios," 
the  anti-royalist  troops  were  merely  slaughtering  the  white  people  of 
Spanish  origin  who  lived  in  Venezuela,  and  were  in  fact  Venezuelans 
of  the  better  type.  On  the  other  hand,  the  massacres  by  the  royalist 
troops  were  merely  the  slaughter  of  Venezuelans  who  had  less  Spanish 
blood  in  them. 

This  ''War  of  Independence''  can  best  be  characterized  as  an 
internecine  strife,  in  which  bandit  chiefs  strove  with  each  other  for 
power,  the  ignorant  soldiery  knowing  little  or  nothing  about  the  origin 
or  nature  of  the  strife.  It  was  a  war  of  loot  and  passion,  not  of 
principle  or  patriotism. 

The  Royalists  once  more  assume  Contbol  of  Venezuela* 

On  April  8, 1815,  there  arrived  at  Puerto  Santo  an  important  expe- 
dition sent  by  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  to  aid  in  conquering  Colombia 
and  Venezuela.  It  consisted  of  10,642  men,  8  frigates,  25  sailing 
vessels,  and  60  transports.  These  were  placed  at  the  command  of 
Chief  Field  Marshal  Paplo  Morillo,  with  Pascual  Enrile  second  in 
command* 

On  April  7  the  Spanbh  squadron  of  100  vessels,  under  Juan 
Gavazo,  with  14,000  men  under  Morillo,  took  possession  of  the  island 
of  liargarita,  the  inhabitants,  in  face  of  the  imposing  force  displayed, 
rpf^"»*g  no  resistance. 

On  May  11  General  Morillo  arrived  in  Caracas,  after  leaving 
heavy  detachments  in  Cumand,  Barcelona,  Margarita,  Guayana, 
Puerto  Cabello,  and  La  Guayra. 

On  May  19  Morillo  decreed  a  forced  loan  of  200,000  pesos  in 
Caracas.  He  had  previously  levied  80,000  pesos  on  the  inhabitants 
of  liargarita.  A  policy  was  b^un  for  confiscating  all  the  property 
of  the  revolutionists  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

On  July  10  to  12  Morillo  set  sail  for  Santamarta,  Colombia,  with 
S6  war  vessels  and  transports,  and  8000  soldiers,  8000  of  them  Vene- 
xodans  from  the  army  of  Morales.  In  this  short  time  Morillo  had 
fuooeeded  in  sowing  seeds  of  discord  in  Venezuela  among  the  royal- 
ists themselves,  by  dismissing  many  of  the  Venezuelan  generals  and 
ccrfoiids,  and  filling  their  posts  with  Spanish  officers.  His  jimta  of 
confiscation  had  smzed  neariy  all  the  property  of  the  revolutionists, 
amounting  to  about  15,000,000  pesos,  and  sold  it. 
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On  June  22  guerrillas  to  the  numl>er  of  1600,  mode  up  from  ror- 
ing  bands  under  such  chiefs  as  Monagas,  Canelon,  Pareja,  Sotillo, 
RaDJel,  Cedcfio,  Zaraza,  Rojhs,  Bam^to,  which  had  been  plundering 
the  provinces  of  Curaana,  Barcelgnii,  and  Calahozo,  atUicked  the 
royalists  in  Angostura,  to  Uie  number  of  SOOO,  under  Lieutenaat- 
Colonel  Gorrin.  but  were  defeated  and  dispersed. 

The  guerrilla  chief  Cedefio,  witk  1000  men,  captured  nearly  all 
the  towns  of  the  upper  Orinoco,  imd  the  other  chieftains  continued 
terrorizing  all  that  section  of  the  nation. 

In  the  mean  time  a  powerful  reiolution  broke  out  against  the  Span- 
iards in  tlie  island  of  Margarita,  led  by  Arismendi,  who  look  possession 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  islnn<i,  and  confined  the  Spanish 
Governor  Urreistieta  in  the  fort  nf  Sentarosa.  "War  to  the  death  " 
again  ruled,  towns  were  completely  exterminated,  and  either  side 
spared  neither  age  nor  se\. 

Captain  Jose  Antonio  Paez  and  Miguel  Guerrero  led  desperate 
bands  to  attack  the  royalists  in  all  parts  of  Venezuela. 

On  May  26  the  anti-royalist  Jefes  of  Eastern  Venezuela  met  ut 
San  Diego,  elected  Monagas  and  Zuraza  First  and  Second  Chief  of 
the  armies,  and  raised  1500  men. 

Cedefto  held  control  of  the  upper  Orinoco,  with  1300  men,  with 
headquarters  at  Caicara. 

Margarita  remained  in  revolt  under  Arismendi. 

Jose  Antonio  Paez,  with  his  terrihle  cavalrymen  from  the  plains, 
the  Uaneros,  or  cow-boys,  harassed  the  Spanish  troops  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

On  October  3!  Paez,  with  500  men,  in  a  night  charge  attacked 
the  royalists  under  Calzada,  in  Chire,  to  the  number  of  1400  men. 
These  troops  had  been  left  by  Morillo  with  the  Governor  of  Barinas 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  Columljia.  via  Cucuta.  Paez  defeated 
the  royalists,  killing  200.  and  taking  150  prisoners  and  800  horses. 
The  prisoners  enlisted  to  6ght  for  Paez. 

In  December  Paez  occupied  Guaduahto,  Mata  de  la  Miel,  and 
other  points,  after  desperate  engagements. 

BoL^TAB,  A  Refugee  in  Hatti,  orqanizes  an  ExpEDtnoN 

TO  VENEZOEL.V 

When  Bolivar  saw  that  the  Spanish  General  Morillo  was  about  to 
capture  Cartagena,  and  re-establish  royalist  rule  in  Colombia,  he  fled 
to  Huyti,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  President  Petion.  On  May 
8,  1815,  he  went  to  Jamaica,  living  for  some  months  in  KingstOD, 
where  oil  attempt  wa."*  made  to  assassinate  him  by  bribing  his  serrant. 
From  Kingston  he  went  to  Cajos  de  San  Luis,  Hayti,  where  he  was 
joined  by  many  refugees  from  Cartagena,  which  had  been  captured 
hy  the  Spanish. 
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On  March  80^  1816,  Bolfvar  sailed  from  the  port  of  Aguin  for 
Venezuela,  with  8500  rifles,  and  quantities  of  supplies,  furnished  by 
Robert  Sutherland,  Luis  Brion,  and  others,  though  largely  paid  for 
out  of  the  treasury  of  Hayti.  Quarrels  and  dissensions  arose  among 
Bcdivar's  chiefs,  and  Mariano  Montilla  and  General  Bermudez,  refus- 
ing to  recognize  Bolivar's  authority,  separated  from  the  expedition. 
General  Mari&o  was  made  second  in  command  under  Bolivar.  The 
expedition  consisted  of  6  vessels,  250  men,  and  an  abundance  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  supplies. 

On  May  2  Bolivar's  fleet  encoimtered  two  Spanish  war-vessels, 
the  Intrepido  and  the  Rita,  and  captured  them  both,  after  a  hand-to- 
hand  condSict 

On  May  8  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  port  of  Juan  Griego, 
ialiuid  of  Margarita. 

On  May  7  the  inhabitants  and  officials  of  Juan  Griego  held  a 
meeting  in  the  church,  in  conjunction  with  Bolivar's  troops,  and 
formed  a  junta  which  conferred  upon  Bolivar  the  title  Jefe  Supremo 
de  la  Republica.  Whether  or  not  Bolivar  took  thb  farce  seriously 
b  not  recorded. 

On  May  17  Bolivar  demanded  of  Brigadier  Pardo,  royalist,  the 
surrender  of  Pampatar,  which  was  refused.  Pardo,  however,  agreed, 
if  the  anti-royalists  would  cease  their  assassinations  of  prisoners  and 
non-combatauits,  that  the  royalists  would  do  likewise,  —  a  proposition 
to  which  Bolivar  acceded. 

Moxo,  Captain  General  of  Venezuela,  had  offered  10,000  pesos  for 
the  head  of  Bolivar. 

On  June  1  Bolivar  disembarked  in  Carupano,  the  royalist  Com- 
mander Martinez  retiring  to  San  Jose.  Bolivar  now  made  Monagas, 
Zaraza,  Cede&o,  and  Ilojas  his  generals  of  brigade,  and  these  ac- 
knowledged him  as  Jefe  Supremo. 

On  July  1  Bolivar,  threatened  by  superior  forces,  embarked,  with 
600  m«i,  at  Carupano  for  Ocumare. 

On  June  80  the  royalist  Rafael  Lopez  fought  and  defeated  Gen- 
erals Monagas,  Rojas,  and  Zaraza  at  Punche,  and  killed  200  of  their 


On  July  6  B<divar  arrived  at  Ocumare,  and  issued  a  numifesto  to 
the  people  of  Caracas^  saying  he  had  come  to  liberate  them,  that  from 
now  on  he  would  not  assassinate  prisoners  or  non-combatants,  and 
that  the  slaves  should  be  free,  ''for  aU  Venezuelans  were  to  be 
equal.'* 

On  July  14  the  forces  of  Bolivar  and  SouUette  were  attacked  by 
the  royalist  Morales,  with  700  men,  at  La  Piedra,  in  the  coast  of 
Ocumare,  and  seriously  defeated,  losing  200  men,  800  guns,  and 
neariy  all  their  supplies. 

Gin  July  14  Bolivar  abandoned  Ocumare  with  the  remnants  of 
his  fleet,  and  proceeded  to  Choroni,  arriving  there  on  the  19th. 
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On  July  16  Bolivar's  land  troops,  uf  630  men,  under  MacGregor, 
Iiaviog  arrived  at  Choroni  and  found  it  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists, 
started  across  the  country  to  unite  with  the  an ti- royalists  in  the 
eastern  provinces. 

On  July  J9  Bolivar,  having  united  with  the  vessels  under  Brion. 
sailed  for  Guiria. 

On  July  18  MacGregor  encouulercd  a  royalist  column  in  the  val- 
ley of  Onoto,  and  defeated  it.  He  entrred  Victoria  and  dispersed  the 
garrison.  On  the  80th  he  arrived  til  I'ao  de  Zarate,  on  the  82d  at 
San  Francisco  de  Cara,  and  on  the  ^i>th  at  Chaguonunas,  where  a 
brisk  fight  occurred. 

On  .August  1  General  MacGregor  united  with  Julian  Infante,  with 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  from  General  Zarni^'s  division. 

On  August  i  the  united  armies  were  attacked  by  S200  royalists, 
under  Seigeant  Major  Quero.  in  Santa  Maria  de  Ipire.  The  fight  was 
renewed  the  following  day,  involving  serious  loss  to  both  sides. 

On  August  10  General  MacGregor  united  with  the  main  part  of 
Zaraza's  division,  that  of  General  Monagas,  in  San  Diego  do  Cabruticft. 

On  August  25  the  combined  armies  marched  to  Aragua,  encoun- 
tering Colonel  Rafael  Lopez,  royalist,  who  was  defeated  with  the  los9 
of  500  men  killed,  300  prisoners,  and  all  his  supplies. 

On  August  23  the  anti-royalists  took  possession  of  Barcelona, 
but  found  that  Colonel  Lopez  in  his  flight  had  passed  through  Bar- 
celona, and,  in  revenge  for  the  declaration  of  independence  made  by 
the  people  of  that  city  on  the  ISth,  had  sacked  and  burned  the  place 
and  killed  all  the  inhabitants. 

On  September  86  General  Piar,  having  arrived  at  Barcelona  and 
taken  command,  marched,  with  2000  soldiers,  to  Playon  del  Juncal, 
where  on  the  27th  he  encountered  the  royalist  General  Morales,  with 
3000  men.  The  royalists  were  completely  defeated,  losing  300  killed, 
400  prisoners,  500  rifles,  and  quantities  of  supplies.  The  anti- 
royalists  lost  100  killed. 

On  August  16  Bolivar  arrived  at  Guira.  He  encountered  hostiU 
ity  and  mutiny  everywhere  among  liis  own  people.  Generals  Marifio 
and  Bermudez  were  jealous  of  Bolivar,  and  incited  the  populace 
against  him.  He  found  it  necessary  to  force  his  way,  sn-ord  in  band, 
through  the  rabble  to  bis  vessels.  He  at  once  set  sail  for  Puerto 
Principe,  Hayti. 

On  August  H  General  l^nr,  in  Barcelona,  and  General  Arismendi, 
of  Margarita,  sent  Fnincis*-o  Antonio  Zea  to  Hayll  to  declare  their 
allegiance  to  Bolivar,  and  to  assure  him  that  they  would  continue  to 
lecognize  him  as  "Supreme  Chief  of  the  Republic."  This  is  the 
General  Piar  who  was  afterwards  shot  by  order  of  Bolivar. 

On  October  8  General  Piar.  with  1500  men,  started  for  Guayana. 

On  November  13  the  royalists  abandoned  Margarita. 

General  Mari&o  now  raised  the  siege  of  Cumani.     The  royi 
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attempted  to  retake  Barcelona,  but  were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  600 
men,  by  General  Freites,  on  the  plains  of  Maurica. 

In  December  General  Paez,  with  700  men,  dispersed  2100  royalist 
soldiers  mider  Colonel  Francisco  Lopez,  who  was  killed  in  battle,  on 
the  plains  of  Apme.  At  the  same  time  the  royalist  Morillo  descended 
on  Venezuela  with  heavy  forces.  Bolivar  was  busy  organizing  a  new 
expedition  in  Hayti.    Paez  retired  to  the  island  of  Achaguas. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  eastern  Venezuela,  Captain 
General  Moxo,  royalist,  in  command  at  Caracas,  had  inaugiurated  a 
reign  of  terror  throughout  all  that  part  of  Venezuela  under  his  control, 
whOe  Morillo,  royalist,  had  instituted  similar  systems  of  outrage  in 
Colombia.  Moxo  caused  the  assassination  of  125  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Venezuela  in  the  latter  six  months  of  1816,  and 
committed  numberless  atrocities  indescribable  in  character.  Neither 
time  nor  space  suffices  to  depict  the  details  of  this  period  of  shocking 
barbarism. 

If  the  Spanish  rulers  had  had  the  least  particle  of  decency  or  sense, 
they  would  have  treated  the  people  kindly.  Such  conduct  would 
have  brought  into  stronger  relief  the  terrible  atrocities  committed  by 
Bolivar  and  the  other  revolutionists,  and  would  have  gained  them  the 
gratitude  and  alliance  of  the  Venezuelan  people.  But  the  Span- 
iards were  as  cruel,  corrupt,  and  infamous  as  the  revolutionists.  The 
di£Paence  between  the  parties  was  but  the  difiFerence  between  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedledee,  and  the  like  exists  to-day  between  the  govern- 
ment troops  and  the  later  revolutionists. 

BouvAB^B  Second  ExpEDmoN. 

The  Commissioner  Zea,  sent  by  Piar  and  Arismendi,  found  Bol- 
ivar in  Hayti.  Bolivar  became  reanimated  by  the  news  of  the 
loyalty  of  these  chiefs,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  organize  a  second 
e]q)edition,  generously  aided  by  President  Peti6n. 

1816.  —  On  December  21  Bolivar  sailed  from  Jacquemel,  with  a 
few  boats,  some  refugee  officers  aad  soldiers,  and  considerable  quan- 
tities of  arms  and  ammunition.  He  arrived  at  Juan  Griq;o  on 
December  28.    The  day  following  he  issued  a  manifesto. 

On  December  80  Bolivar  arrived  at  Barcelona,  and  met  Aris- 
meodi  with  400  men.    They  reduted  800  more. 

1817.  —  On  Januaiy  9  Bolivar  and  Arismendi  attacked  the  royalist 
Captain  IVancisco  Jimenez,  with  550  soldiers,  at  Clarines,  and  were 
oompletdy  routed,  losing  almost  their  entire  force.  They  hurriedly 
letnrned  to  Barcdcma,  without  either  men  or  supplies. 

On  January  19  General  Mariiio  attacked,  with  2000  men,  the  roy- 
alists in  Cumani,  without  decisive  result 

On  February  1  General  Mariiko  went  to  Barcelona,  which  was 
tlueateoed  by  4000  royalists  under  Brigadier  Real,  and  there  united 
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wilh  Bolivar.  The  (wo  g«neraU  became  reconciled,  in  face  of  the 
danger  confronting  them,  and  M.-irifin  recognized  Bolivar  as  "  Supreme 
Chief  of  the  Republic." 

On  Mareh  35  Bolivar  left  (or  (^iiiayana,  with  15  officers,  for  the 
purpose  of  oiganizing  all  the  guerrilla?  of  the  plains  into  one  army. 

On  April  5  Colonel  Juan  Aldauia,  royalist,  took  possession  of 
Barcelona.  The  anti- royalists,'  70il  strong,  under  Generals  Pedro 
Maria  Freitas  and  Francisco  Eslevan  Rivas.  retired  to  the  fortified 
convent  of  San  Francisco. 

On  April  7  the  royalists,  un<ler  Colonels  Joaquin  Urreistiela, 
Augustin  Noguera,  Francisco  JlmeneK,  and  Sergeant  Major  Vicente 
Bauza,  and  Commander  Jose  Navas,  took  this  fortified  point  by 
assault,  massacred  every  one  of  the  700  anti-royalist  soldiers  as  well 
as  300  old  men,  women,  and  children.  In  their  fury  many  royalists 
were  also  killed.  The  lives  of  only  14  persons  were  saved,  4  of  whom 
were  women.  Generals  Freitas  and  Rivas  were  captured  in  the  woods, 
and  sent  to  Caracas,  where  the  Spanish  General  Moxo  a.«sa8sinated 
them.  Many  women  were  outraged  and  murdered  by  the  soldiers, 
among  them  Mrs.  Eulalia  Buroz  Chamberlain,  the  wife  of  an  English- 
man. She  shot  the  royalist  officer  who  attempted  to  rape  her  and 
was  herself  murdered. 

On  January  17  General  Fiar,  anti-royalist,  with  2800  men,  as- 
saulted Angostura,  losing  300  men. 

Bolivar  now  arrived  at  Guayana,  and  met  General  Piar  near 
Angostura,  He  decided  to  use  Guayana  as  a  base  for  militair  opera* 
tions,  and  therefore  returned  to  the  plains  of  Barcelona  to  obtain 
reinforcements. 

On  April  17  Bolivar  encountered  in  Palmita,  near  Chaparro,  three 
divisions  left  by  General  Marino,  under  Bermudez,  Arismendi,  and 
Zantza. 

On  May  2  Bollrar,  with  these  three  divisions,  united  with  General 
Piar.     General  Marifio  went  towards  Cariaco, 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  important  movements  were  being  made  in  the  West 

On  January  28  General  Psez,  with  1000  Uaneros,  the  desperate 
cavalry  of  the  plains,  fell  upon  1700  cavalrymen,  under  the  Sfwnish 
General  MoriUo,  in  the  savannas  of  Mucuritas,  and  dispersed  them. 
Morillo,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Colombia  with  4000  infantry  and 
the  1700  cavalry  dispersed  by  Paez,  now  realized  for  the  first  time  that 
B  revolution  of  great  magnitude  and  force  had  broken  out  in  all  parts 
of  Venezuela.  He  sent  Brigadier  Latorre,  with  a  division,  to  Guayana, 
to  attack  Piar  and  Cedefto. 

On  April  11  Brigadier  Latorre,  with  1600  infantry  and  200  cav- 
alry, encountered  General  Piar,  with  500  infantry,  400  cavalrymen, 
800  lancers,  and  a  body  of  Indians  with  Iwws  and  arrows,  at  a  )>oint 
Ijctween  San  Felix  and  San  Miguel.     The  royalists  were  completdy 
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defeated,  losing  500  killed  on  the  field,  200  wounded,  and  more  than 
SOO  prisoners,  among  them  75  officers.  Immediately  after  the  battle 
General  Piar  ordered  the  assassination  of  all  the  Spaniards  taken 
prisoners.  All  the  officers  and  more  than  SOO  men  had  their  throats 
cut  with  butchers'  knives. 

On  May  8  Greneral  Marifko,  with  2000  soldiers,  organized  a  new 
Congress,  in  Cariaco,  which  passed  a  number  of  resolutions,  and 
fonrod  a  provisional  government,  with  the  city  of  Asuncion  for  the 
provisional  capital;  thus  ignoring  the  Congress  which  had  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Jeje  Supremo  de  la  Republica  on  Bolivar,  in  the  Isla 
de  Bfargarita. 

On  May  18  the  Spanish  General  Morillo  united  with  Aldama,  at 
Cbaparro,  the  combined  forces  numbering  6000  men. 

On  May  19  an  expedition  of  2800  men  arrived  from  Spain,  under 
command  of  Brigadier  Juan  Canterac.  Morillo  sent  these  troops  to 
Cumani. 

On  June  10  the  troops  under  Morillo  and  Canterac  captured 
Cariaco. 

On  June  18  the  same  army  captured  Carupano.  A  few  days  later 
they  took  possession  of  Guira.  The  anti-royalists  lost  150  killed, 
many  wounded,  all  their  stores,  8  cannon,  and  several  prisoners,  among 
them  8  officers,  who  were  shot  by  orders  of  Morillo. 

When  General  Morillo  arrived  at  Chaparro,  the  anti-royalist 
General  Soublette  ordered  his  Indians  to  assassinate  22  CaUiolic 
missionaries  in  Carache,  which  order  was  carried  into  effect  with 
delight 

On  July  4  Bolivar  narrowly  escaped  capture.  He  had  fitted  out 
11  boats  on  the  Orinoco,  and  started  to  unite  with  Brion's  fleet, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Spanish  squadron,  near  Margarita. 
With  a  small  guard  he  was  marching  along  the  Orinoco's  bank,  to 
protect  the  boats  on  the  journey  down  the  river,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  heavy  Spanish  force.  He  rushed  into  the  water,  and 
with  knife  in  hand  made  ready  to  cut  his  own  throat  if  he  saw  that 
capture  was  inevitable;  but  his  companions  in  the  boats  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  attacking  party. 

On  July  5  the  Spaniards  captured  these  11  boats  of  Bolivar,  in 
the  Caiio  ik  Casacoima,  but  BoUvar  again  escaped. 

That  very  night,  hiding  in  the  forests,  near  Uie  banks  of  the  Cafio, 
Bolivar  was  haranguing  Las  men,  telling  them  that  he  was  going  to 
liberate  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  etc.,  when  Captain  Martel,  one 
of  his  adherents,  said,  ''Now  we  find  ourselves  plunged  into  the 
ultimate  disaster,  because  Bolivar  is  crazy." 

On  July  8  five  sailing-vessels,  with  troops,  under  Captain  Antonio 
Diaz,  had  a  bloody  fight  with  the  Spanish  squadron,  near  the  island 
of  Pagallos,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  to  Margarita. 

About  the  same  time  the  anti-royalist  squadbron,  under  Brion,  ar- 
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rived  in  the  Orinoco,  cairj-ing  all  '.hr  officers  and  troops  of  Margarita, 
except  a  detachment  of  only  1300  mcri.  thus  lea  ring  the  patriotic  island 
of  Venezuela  very  inadequately  ikfeniled. 

On  July  19  Brigadier  Latorrc,  royalist,  abandoned  .\ngostura  for 
Vieja  Guayana,  taking  nHth  him  in  his  vesseb  300  able-bodied  men « 
many  sick,  and  quantities  of  BUppliew 

On  August  3  Lalorre  abandoDed  \'ieja  Guayana,  taking  600  men 
in  30  vessels.  This  gave  the  anli-rt>y:dists  command  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  from  that  date  it  was  used  as  the  l>asc  of  their  military  operations. 

On  July  15  General  Morillo,  n^ynlist,  with  3000  soldiers,  disem- 
barked from  17  vessels,  at  the  piirt  nf  Guamachc,  in  the  island  of 
Mai^arita,  where  13,000  inhabitaiu  were  under  the  protection  of  only 
1300  soldiers.  Morillo  demanded  unconditional  surrender,  under 
penalty  of  extermination,  but  his  demand  was  rejected. 

On  July  *2  the  an ti- royalists  retired  from  the  castle  of  Porlamar, 
Margarita,  in  face  of  an  attack  by  Morillo. 

On  July  24  the  Spanish  forces  captured  Pampatar. 

On  July  31  Morillo  attacked  the  an  ti -royalists  on  the  hill  of 
Matosiete,  near  Asuncion,  but  after  a  bloody  conflict,  lasting  all  day, 
was  compelled  to  retire. 

On  August  6  the  Spaniards  occupied  San  Juan  without  resistance. 

On  August  8  Morillo  attacked  Juan  Griego,  defended  by  2000 
men.  The  anti-royalists  met  a  terrible  mishap,  many  being  killed 
by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  mine  which  they  had  prepared  for 
the  Spaniards.  Several  hundred  anti-royalists  were  killed  in  battle; 
the  others  fled  to  the  swamps  of  Laguna  Salada,  where  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  royalist  cavalry,  and  every  man  of  them  slaughtered 
without  mercy,  Morillo  himself  killing  18  with  his  own  hands. 

The  Spaniards  now  sacked  and  burned  Juan  Griego  and  San  Juan ; 
but  the  islanders  had  lieen  rendered  furious  and  desperate  by  these 
acts.  With  implacable  revenge,  singly  and  in  squads,  with  women 
as  well  as  men,  by  stealth  and  cunning,  bushwhacking  with  groups  of 
guerrillas,  they  assaulted  and  slew  the  Spaniards  in  a  frenzy  of  hate. 

On  August  17  Morillo  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  Margarita, 
and  went  to  Cumana.  Spanish  authority  was  never  re-established 
in  tlie  island.  Before  leaving  Margarita,  howe\'er,  Morillo  assossi* 
natcd  300  anti-royalist  prisoners  he  had  taken  from  Barcelona. 

On  August  20  Morillo  arrived  at  Cumanii,  having  lost  1000  soldiers 
as  a  result  of  his  expedition  to  Margarita. 

Early  in  September  Morillo  returned  to  Caracas,  while  General 
Paez,  anti-royalist,  scoured  the  province  of  Barinas  with  his  desperate 
llaneros,  defeating  the  royalists  in  numerous  fights. 

On  October  10  Bolivar  decreed  the  division  among  his  Jefes  and 
soldiers  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  or  to  Venezuelans 
symjuiUiizing  willi  the  royalist  cause.  Pillage  nnd  plunder  was  to 
be  the  rule,  and  only  those  loyal  to  Bolivar  were  to  share  in  the  loot. 
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On  October  17  Boliyar  ordered  the  execution  of  General  Piar,  — 
an  act  of  perfidy  to  the  man  who  hjul  made  his  career  possible. 

On  October  30  Boliyar  formed  di  so-called  government,  and  named 
Angostura  as  its  capital,  eyeiy  member,  of  course,  being  his  own 
appointee. 

On  December  12  General  Z'^raza,  anti-royalist,  on  his  way  from 
Belen  to  unite  with  Bolivar,  was  attacked  at  Hogaza  by  General 
Latone,  royalist,  with  1700  soldier.  Zaraza's  division  was  destroyed, 
with  a  loss  of  1£00  killed,  1000  rifles,  1000  horses,  3  cannon,  and  all 
supjdies.    The  Spaniards  lost  200  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  December  31  Bolivar,  with  29  boats  and  a  convoy,  embarked 
for  Urbana,  reuniting  all  his  army. 

1818.  —  On  January  22  Bolivar  joined  General  Paez  at  San  Juan 
de  Payara.    He  now  had  2000  cavahymen. 

On  Februaiy  8  Bolivar  and  Paez  prepared  to  attack  the  Spanish 
<Uvision  under  Morillo  in  Calabozo. 

On  February  12  Morillo  was  surprised  by  Bolivar's  troops, 
who  killed  300  royaUsts,  ^ving  no  quarter.  Morillo  retired  to 
Sombrero. 

On  February  16  Bolivar  and  Paez  again  attacked  Morillo,  at 
Sombrero,  who  lost  100  men,  and  then  retired  to  Valencia,  where  he 
jmned  his  main  army. 

On  March  6  General  Paez,  after  several  desperate  assaults,  com- 
pelled Conmiander  Jos£  Maria  Quero,  royalist,  to  evacuate  San 
Fernando.  Quero  was  vigorously  pursued  by  Paez,  and  after  four' 
bloody  contests,  compelled  to  surrender,  with  174  men  and  11  officers, 
—  all  that  remained  alive  out  of  650  men.  General  Paez  reported  a 
loss  d  only  100  men.  Twenty  cannon,  665  rifles,  11  boats,  and 
various  other  articles  and  supplies  were  also  captured. 

On  March  5  Bolivar  started  from  San  Pablo,  with  1200  men,  for 
Victoria,  which  he  made  hb  headquarters,  recruiting  500  men  on  the 
march  and  overrunning  the  valleys. 

On  March  13  Morillo,  royalist,  left  Valencia  on  a  flying  campaign. 

On  March  14  he  dispersed  the  anti-royalist  cavaliy  of  Zaraza  in 
Cabrera,  and  the  following  day  did  the  same  to  the  force  under  Gen- 
eral Monagas  in  Maracay. 

On  Miuch  16  Morillo  encountered  Bolivar,  with  2000  soldiers,  on 
the  plains  of  La  Puerto.  Bolivar  lost  400  men  killed,  500  or  600 
wounded,  500  rifles,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  Morillo  was 
dangerously  wounded. 

On  March  19  the  remnants  of  Bolivar's  troops  reunited  in  Rastro, 
and  retired  to  Calabozo,  where  they  could  rely  upon  the  aid  of  Paez 
and  bis  Uaneros. 

On  March  26  Bolivar  attacked  Brigadier  Latorre  in  Ortiz,  but 
after  heavy  losses  on  both  sides  he  retired  to  San  Pablo.  Bolivar  now 
went  throu^  the  country,  forcing  eveiy  peon  into  his  army. 
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On  March  31  he  turned  over  'o  General  Paez  4000  men,  and  by 
April  8  had  raised  (iOfl  more  by  rw^ruiting. 

On  Ajiri)  17  an  attem{>t  was  made  to  assassinate  BoUvar,  in  a 
place  called  Riocon  de  loa  TnrfJS. ' 

On  April  18  Lieutenant-ColoDd  Rafael  Lopez,  royalist,  attacked 
Bolivar  near  Rincon  dc  los  Toros,  "illing  300  of  his  men  and  captur- 
ing 400  rlHcs  and  nearly  all  his  s'lpplies.  BoHvar  again  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  was  entirely  deserted,  and  travelled  on  foot 
with  the  enemy  all  around  him.  A  ceon  soldier,  Leonardo  Infante, 
gave  Bolivar  his  horse,  on  which  the  Jefe  Supremo  managed  to 
escape. 

On  May  i  Latorre,  royalist,  with  *000  men,  gave  battle  to  Gen- 
eral Paez  on  the  plains  of  Onoto.  near  Cojede.  Paez  lost  200  lulled 
and  a  large  number  of  wounded,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Apure. 

On  May  20  General  Cedciio,  anti-royalist,  was  attacked  by 
Brigadier  Morales  at  Los  Patos,  six  miles  from  Calabozo,  and  was 
seriously  defeated,  being  able  to  save  but  200  men.  In  less  than  one 
month  the  an ti -royalists  in  the  immediate  vicinity  had  lost  over 
1800  men. 

On  June  7  Bolivar,  with  tlie  broken  remnants  of  his  dispirited 
troops,  a  handful  of  men,  arrived  at  Angostura.  Nearly  the  entire 
country  was  in  the  control  of  the  royalists.  Not  satis6ed  with  fight- 
ing the  common  enemy,  the  anti-royalist  Jefes  fought  among 
themselves. 

On  May  1  Bermudez,  under  orders  of  Bolivar,  who  had  not  yet 
had  enough  of  defeat,  started  with  800  men  for  Aragua,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  overcoming  General  Mari&o,  Bolivar's  ancient  rival.  Gen- 
eral Bermitdez  made  certain  demands,  as  directed  by  Bolivar,  u[>od 
General  Mari&o,  with  which  the  latter  refused  to  comply.  The 
former  took  a  position  at  the  port  of  I^  Madera,  six  miles  from 
Cumana. 

On  May  30  General  Bermudez  was  attacked  by  Brigadier  Tomaa 
de  Cires,  Governor  of  the  province,  and  nearly  all  his  men  killed. 
This  attack  was  made  at  the  instance  of  General  Mari&o,  whom  Ber- 
mudez had  threatened.  General  Mariflo  thereupon  established  him- 
self at  Cumanacoa,  and  tlie  two  Supreme  Chiefs  were  at  daggera 
drawn. 

At  this  point  Bolivar,  driven  to  desperation  and  realizing  that  he 
could  not  shoot  Marifio,  as  he  had  Piar,  exercised  a  common-sense 
greater  than  it  was  supposed  he  had.  He  compromised  with  Marifio. 
The  latter  was  made  General  Commander  of  the  province  of  Cumani, 
and  he  agreed  to  recognize  Bolivar  as  Jefe  Supremo.  A  movement 
was  also  inaugurated  to  make  General  Paez  Jefe  Supremo  of  the 
Republic,  but  without  his  consent. 

Guerrilla  attacks  were  made  by  both  sides  in  all  parts  of  VoB^  i 
zuela,  and  a  condition  of  anarchy  prevailed. 
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On  August  26  an  expedition  left  Angostura,  headed  by  Francisco 
de  Paula  Santander,  under  oilers  of  Bolivar,  to  reclute  and  organize 
men  at  Casanare,  where  th^  were  scattered  troops  with  1200 
rifles. 

On  August  25  General  Bem*udez  and  Captain  Brion,  with  100 
men  and  several  vessels,  defeated  the  royalists  near  Guira,  taking 
8  boats,  100  rifles,  and  some  suppt^. 

On  September  13  Greneral  Be  -mudez,  with  200  men,  was  de- 
feated by  the  royalists  near  Rio^C-ribe,  and  compelled  to  flee  to 
Margarita.  \ 

In  October  General  Marifio,  wlx.  lad  recIuted'llfO  infantiy  with 
850  cavalry  and  41  artiUeiy,  in  the  |Tovince  of  Cumand,  attacked 
the  royalists  in  Cariaco,  but  was  seii^My  defeated,  losing  S70  killed 
and  several- hundred  prisoners.  Thiflfwas  the  last  important  fight  of 
the  yerr,  —  a  year  (^  disadif  from  beg|inning  to  end  for  the  anti- 
royalists.        '■  "^  ■      ^ 

On  October  1  Bolivar  opened  a  Sj9-^alled  Congress,  eveiy  mem- 
ber of  which  was  appointed  by  hi'nself,  and  convened  it  to  meet 
m  Angostura,  on  January  1,  18ir,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Constitution. 

On  November  20  this  Conj^jss  issued  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, to  the  e^iect  that  Venezuela,  by^huznan  and  divine  right, 
was  free  and  independent. 

On  December  21  Bdfvar  lef^  Angostura  .vith  a  convoy  of  20  ves- 
sels, and  united  jmth  Greneral  Paez  at  San  Juan  de  Payara. 

Thb  Caiipaign  of  1819  opens  xtp  wrra  the  AnBrvAL  of 
^        •  English  Tboops 

1819.  —  On  JaiiuaiylMLBolivar  was  notified  of  the  arrival  of  a  bat- 
talion of  English  soldiers  at  Maigitfita,  to  aid  the  fiagging  fortunes 
of  the  anti-royalists.  His  age*  «s  in  England  had  contracted  for  these 
mercenaries,  promising  to  piy  "each  man  $80  per  man  on  enlist- 
ment, and  $500  each  at  the  w-onclusion  of  the  war."  Of  course  none 
of  the  money  was  ever  -fiaid ;  but  the  promise  secured  him  several 
thousand  men.      ^ 

On  January  44  General  Morillo,  royalist,  arrived  at  Calabozo. 

On  Janupty  30  Morillo  drove  the  anti-royalists  out  of  San  Fer- 
nando, when  they  retired  to  San  Juan  de  Payara.  Morillo  had  6500 
men,  and  the  anti-royalists  2000. 

On  February  4  Morillo,  who  had  taken  possession  of  San  Juan  de 
Payara,  took  the  passes  of  Marrero  and  Caujaral,  which  although 
fortified  were  abimdoned  without  resistance.  As  the  anti-royalist 
army  fled  before  the  Spaniards,  it  was  accompanied  by  about  10,000 
men,  women,  and  children  —  the  men  being  mostly  infirm  from  age 
or  disease  —  who  lived  Uke  wild  beasts  in  the  woods  for  fear  of  the 
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Spanish  soldiers,  or.  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the  Venezuelan 
soldiers  who  were  fightiDg  for  the  royalist  cause. 

On  February  20  General  MortUo  established  himself  in  the  island 
of  Acbaguas.  Here  he  learned  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  troops. 
He  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  anti-royalists  bandits  and 
asking  the  Englishmen  to  join  his  ranks. 

On  February  15  Bolivar's  Congress  met  in  Angostura,  He  se- 
lected his  faithful  subordinate,  Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  as  President. 
Bolivar  now  unfolded  magnificent  schemes  of  government,  with  con- 
stitutions, departments,  and  all  those  appurtenances  which  belong 
to  a  great  nation.  There  were  86  of  these  swarthy  deputies,  —  just 
83  more  than  the  "Tailors  of  Tooley  Street." 

Bolivar  made  a  hair-raising,  brain-fagging  address,  placing  his 
resignation  as  Jefe  Supremo  into  the  hands  of  this  "august  popular 
assembly,"  and  offering  to  serve  in  any  capacity,  however  menial. 
This  Congress  was  made  up  exclusively  of  colonels,  generals,  etc., 
who  were  extreme  partisans  of  Bolivar,  and  each  of  them  with  a 
picture  of  the  cadaver  of  Piar  firmly  impres.sed  upon  his  memoiy. 
Of  course  they  refused  to  accept  the  "resignation."  Zea  delivered 
a  brilliant  speech,  undoubtedly  written  for  him  by  Bolivar,  after  which 
Bolivar  was  unanimously  elected  President,  and  Zea  Vice-President 
This  mock  government  sent  two  emissaries  to  England  to  raise  a  loan. 
They  had  already  stolen,  robbed,  or  confiscated  everything  the  poor 
people  of  Venezuela  had,  and  stood  in  need  of  ready  cash,  but  they 
did  not  get  it  that  time. 

On  February  27  Bolivar  and  Paez  made  attacks  on  the  royalista 
on  the  right  of  the  Arauca,  but  suffered  loss.  For  several  weeks  heavy 
guerrilla  fights  took  place  almost  daily. 

Juan  liomez  defeated  a  royalist  squadron  in  Totumo.  Colonel 
Comelio  Munoz  was  defeated  by  400  royalists  at  a  ranch  culled  Snrero. 

On  March  27  Colonel  Jos4  Pereira  defeated  a  squadron  of  troops 
under  Bolivar 

On  April  2  General  Paez,  with  151  men,  passed  the  Arauca  in 
Queseras  del  Medio,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards,  defeating  Ibem 
with  severe  loss. 

On  April  11  Morillo,  royalist,  returned  to  Achaguas. 

On  May  2  Morillo  left  flOO  men  at  San  Fernando  and  retnmed 
to  Calabozo.  He  had  lost  1000  men  in  four  months  and  had  aocom- 
pljahed  nothing. 


BolIv-^h  Ff)Bus  A  Great  Project  to  intadb  Colombia 

Bolivar  had  sent,  some  time  before,  a  commission  to  Nueva  Gni* 
nada,  to  interview  the  revolutionarj'  elements  there,  and  Colonel  Lsra 
returned  its  representative  of  the  commission,  informing  Bolivar  tliat 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  revolt  in  that  country.     On  this  the  Sujmviiw 
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Chief  secretly  ananged  to  start  on  this  expeditioiiy  which  he  hoped  to 
have  ready  by  the  20th  or  £5th  of  May. 

Urdaneta  was  sent  by  Bolivar  to  Maigarita  to  oiganize  the  foreign 
troops  there»  —  1£Q0  Englishmen  and  300  Germans,  —  but  he  encomi*^ 
tered  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  men.  They  had  received  their 
advance  payment  of  $80  each  from  Bolivar's  agent  in  the  coin  with 
which  Latin-American  Dictators  have  been  and  still  are  accustomed 
to  pay  their  debts  —  that  is,  in  wind»  moonshine,  hot  air — and  they 
were  dissatisfied  and  mutinous.  Urdaneta  also  had  trouble  with 
Arismendi,  the  man  who  had  joined  with  Piar  in  recalling  Bolivar  from 
Hayti.  Urdaneta  wanted  500  soldiers  for  what  appeared  to  Aris- 
mendi  to  be  a  wild-goose  chase  of  Bolivar  into  Colombia,  and  Aris- 
msadi  refused  to  furnish  them.  To  settle  the  dispute  Arismendi  was 
made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Guayana. 

On  July  15  General  Urdaneta  sailed  for  Barcelona,  which  he 
attacked  on  the  17th,  defeating  the  Spanish  garrison,  killing  £00  men, 
and  scattering  the  entire  population  to  the  tall  grass. 

On  August  5  Urdaneta,  having  been  reinforced  by  300  men  under 
Colcmel  Montes,  attacked  the  royalists  at  the  port  of  Bordones,  some 
five  miles  from  Cumand,  but  was  defeated,  losing  150  men. 

On  August  9  Urdaneta  determined  on  a  majch  to  Maturin,  — a 
long  distance,  through  rain  and  mud.  He  had  no  supplies,  and  for 
days  at  a  time  the  Venezuelan  soldiers  had  nothing  to  eat  except  a 
piece  of  a  stalk  of  sugar  cane.  Horse  meat  was  considered  a  rare  and 
juicy  viand.  The  English  and  German  mercenaries  did  not  like  this 
food,  and  th^  had  not  as  yet  received  their  $80.  They  deserted  in 
Urge  numbers,  the  Venezuelan  troops  attempting  to  restrain  them  by 
force.     Some  sanguinaiy  fights  ensued  as  a  consequence. 

On  August  £0  Urdaneta  arrived  at  Maturin  witti  only  a  few  men ; 
the  others  had  either  died  on  the  way  or  deserted. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Bermudez,  anti-royalist,  had  made  a 
disastrous  retreat  from  Barcelona  to  the  province  of  Cumand,  har- 
assed by  the  royalist  Colonel  Pereira,  and  suffering  great  losses  in 
numerous  guerrilla  fights. 

On  August  15  BoUvar*s  Congress  at  Angostura  gave  birth  to 
one  of  the  numerous  progeny  known  in  Latin  America  as  ''constitu- 
tions.'* It  also  decreed  ^e  sale  of  500  square  leagues,  or  4500  square 
miles,  d  public  lands,  and  authorized  the  President  to  get  a  loan  of 
|S,000,000,  if  he  could.  It  also  ordered  to  be  seized  and  confiscated 
all  the  real  estate,  personal  property,  money,  or  other  things  of  value 
owned  by  any  Spaniard  in  Venezuda,  or  by  any  Venezuelan  or  other 
person  sympathizing  with  the  royalist  cause.  Why  the  prctended 
Congress  should  "authorize"  Bolivar  and  his  chiefs  is  not  clearly 
seen,  since  they  had  been  doing  these  things  habitually  without  the 
authorization. 

On  May  25  Bolivar  marched  for  Guadualito,  where  he  left  Gen- 
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eral  Paez  with  1000  cavalty,  with  whieb  to  scour  the  province  of 
Barinas,  making  the  Apure  River  his  base.  With  the  rest  of  liis  army 
Bolivar  continued  to  Casanare,  where  he  arrived  on  June  11,  the  van- 
guard being  under  General  Santander. 

On  June  25  Bolivar  and  Santander  arrived  at  Pore,  with  £500 
effective  men,  about  500  of  whom  were  English  and  Germans  still 
hoping  to  receive  their  $80  apiece. 

On  July  11  the  divisions  of  Santander  and  AnzoateguJ,  under 
Bolivar,  fought  eight  hours,  at  Gameza,  with  1000  royalists,  under 
Colonel  Barreiro,  with  heavy  losses  to  both  sides,  and  no  important 
advantage  to  either. 

Bolivar  now  left  the  valley  of  Sogamoso  and  passed  to  that  of 
Serinza.  In  Nueva  Granada,  high  up  in  the  mountains,  his  troops 
suffered  greatly  from  the  cold.  They  were  accustomed  to  the  warm 
temperature  of  the  Orinoco,  and  in  these  high  r^ions,  where  there 
was  incessant  rain,  100  of  his  men  and  all  his  horses  died  from  the 
cold.  But  the  inhabitants  were  friendly,  and  they  gave  supplies 
freely. 

On  July  25  Bolivar's  forces  encountered  the  royalist  troops  under 
Barreiro  at  a  marsh  called  Vai^as,  near  the  Sogamoso  River,  and  an 
aU-day  battle  resulted,  in  which  the  royalists  were  worsted.  Bar- 
reiro's  men  showed  no  enthusiasm  in  the  fight. 

On  August  5  Bolivar,  after  a  series  of  rapid  manceu\Tes,  in  which 
he  completely  outgeneralled  Barreiro.  took  the  important  city  of  Tun  ja, 
making  its  garrison  prisoners.     He  also  captured  600  rifles, 
stores,  and  supplies,  and  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  t 
demonstration  of  enthusiasm. 


BoLITAB   GAINa  THE   DecIBIVE    BaTTLE   OF   BoTACA 
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On  August  7  was  fought  the  important  battle  of  Boyaca.  Bar- 
reiro, with  8500  men,  was  endeavoring  to  outSank  BoHvar,  and  cut 
him  off  from  Bogotd.  Bolivar,  with  2000  men,  contested  the  move- 
ment. On  this  day,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  Barreiro  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  bridge  over  the  river  Boyaca,  he  was  attacked 
by  Bolivar's  entire  force,  —  the  left  under  Santander,  and  the  right  and 
centre  under  Anzoategui.  Barreiro  and  most  of  his  officers  and  1600 
men  were  taken  prisoners,  although  there  were  only  100  men  killed 
in  the  fight.  The  Spaniards  lost  all  their  artillery,  arms,  ammunitionr 
and  supplies. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  prevent  Bolivar  from  capturing  Bogoti. 

This  battle  illustrates  the  strange  freaks  of  fortime.  It  turned  the 
tide  in  favor  of  Bolivar,  who  for  years  had  met  nothing  but  misfortune. 
A  man  with  less  of  the  frenzy  of  insanity,  or  its  alUed  disease,  ambition, 
would  have  given  up  the  struggle  long  ago.  In  A'cnezuela,  where  the 
merciless  massacres  of  prisoners  and  non-combatants  by  Bolivac, 
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well  known,  the  royalists  fought  like  demons.  They  knew  that  to 
be  captured  meant  to  be  murdered.  In  the  face  of  this  desperate 
fighting  Boliyar  had  been  driven  from  the  arena  of  Venezuela  three 
different  times.  At  the  moment  he  projected  his  campaign  across  the 
Cordilleras  he  had  been  discredited  and  beaten  in  dozens  of  bloody 
conflicts.  Doubtless  his  military  career  in  Venezuela  would  have 
been  more  fortunate  had  he  not  aroused  such  implacable  hatred  by 
his  "war  to  the  death.''  At  the  same  time  he  knew  nothing  of  strat- 
^y ;  he  was  not  a  military  man  in  any  real  meaning  of  the  term;  he 
was  guiltless  of  common-sense  in  the  pif|pcution  of  hb  campaigns; 
and  the  real  battles  up  to  that  date  hadpeen  fought,  and  the  real 
victoij^won,  by  Grenerals  Mariiio,  PaezJPiar,  Urdaneta,  Bermudez, 
\ I iiiiiiijim>iiijj_l>^  many  colonek  an^nocal  chiefs,  in  their  eternal 
guerrilla  fights. 

In  this  situation  BouVlMii^^an^  invade  Nueva  Granada  would 
seem  to  be  the  dream  of  a  maSmn^^not  the  project  of  a  prudent 
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tyrants ;  their  own  soldiers  were  dis- 
loyal. Bolivar  received  the  full  benefit  of  this  disaffection.  The 
battle  ci  Boyaca  was  merely  an  afternoon  lawn-tennis  game  in  com- 
parison with  dozens  of  the  horrible  conflicts  on  the  plains  of  Venezuela. 
Yet  on  its  result  hung  the  destiny  of  Bolivar;  and  in  its  effects  upon 
the  cause  of  independence  it  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  five  most 
important  engagements  fought  in  South  America. 


CHAPTER  n 

EVENTS  LEADING  TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  SPANISH 
POWER  IN  VENEZUELA 

ON  August  8, 1819,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  a  clear  sky  came 
the  news  of  Boyaca  to  the  starded  Viceroy  Samano  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  at  Bogota.  Panic-stricken,  they  laid  their 
hands  on  whatever  they  could,  and  fled,  leaving  700,000  pesos  in  coin 
bidden  in  the  treasury  building,  which  was  delivered  to  Bolivar  upon 
his  arrival. 

On  August  10  Bolivar  arrived  and  took  possession  of  Bogoti, 
the  garrison  of  450  men  having  fled  to  Popayan,  and  was  received 
with  acclamations  of  joy  by  the  peojile.  He  took  possession  of  the 
government,  and  at  once  appointed  a  comiaion  de  eecuetlTM,  —  that  is, 
a  body  for  the  purpose  of  confiscating  the  property  and  everything  of 
value  belonging  to  the  royalists  or  persons  supposed  to  sympathize 
with  them. 

On  October  11  Bolivar,  through  Santander,  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  Colonel  Barreiro  and  S8  officers  taken  prisoners  at  Boyaca. 
and  of  such  soldiers  as  refused  to  join  his  own  army.  Most  of  them 
joined  cheerfully.  Their  chances  for  loot  under  Bohvar  were  better 
than  under  the  Spaniards. 

On  September  11  Bolivar  issued  a  decree  selecting  General 
Santander  as  Vice-President  of  Colombia,  he  himself,  of  course, 
being  President,  and  at  the  same  time  stated  that  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  were  to  be  united  in  one  Republic.  He  continued  the 
"war  to  the  death"  in  Colombia,  murdering  many  prisoners  and 
robbing  thousands  of  families  of  their  property.  He  had  the  Congress 
of  Bogota  decorate  bim  with  a  cross  of  honor,  called  Boyaca. 
Extravagant,  fanatical  demonstrations,  parades,  halls,  festivab. 
banquets,  were  held  in  his  honor,  and  at  one  of  them  a  body  of 
senoritas  decorated  him  with  a  laurel  crown.  Triumphal  aKbea 
were  erected,  and  the  sickening  adulation  typical  of  Latin -American 
hero  worship  6Ued  Bolivar's  cup  of  joy  to   the  brim. 

On  September  20  Bolivar,  with  a  considerable  army,  left  San- 
tander in  charge  at  Bogota,  and  returned  to  Venezuela,  passing 
tiu^ugh  the  provinces  of  Tunja,  Socorro,  and  Pamplona,  where  he 
recluted  about  2000  men. 
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On  September  23  Greneral  Soublette,  Boliyar's  advance  guard, 
fought  with  Latorre,  royalist,  with  1000  soldiers,  at  Rosario,  without 
important  result.  Fighting  and  moving  to  gain  position  occupied 
several  weeks,  but  in  the  end  Latorre  was  compelled  to  retire,  and 
Soublette  occupied  San  Cristobal,  and  later  united  with  Greneral  Paez 
at  Mantecal. 

While  Bolivar  had  been  in  Colombia,  his  enemies  in  Venezuela 
had  asked  for  the  resignation  of  his  faithful  follower,  Vice-President 
Zea,  and  had  taken  Greneral  Arismendi  from  prison  and  made  him 
Vice-President.  The  supreme  military  command  was  given  to  Gren- 
eral Marifio.  The  patriots  also  experienced  some  severe  fighting  in 
Venezuela. 

On  September  30  there  was  a  fight  between  boats  on  the  river 
Apure,  in  which  the  royalists  lost  10  small  boats  and  80  men  out  of 
250  engaged,  thereby  being  compelled  to  abandon  San  Fernando, 
which  was  at  once  occupied  by  Greneral  Paez. 

On  November  20  Bolivar  left  La  Salina  de  Chita,  moving  with 
great  rapidity.  He  touched  at  Casanare,  inspected  the  troops  of  Paez, 
and  on  December  11  arrived  at  Angostura,  where  he  was  received 
with  a  frenzy  of  acclaim.  He  now  awaited  the  arrival  of  5000  Irish 
troops,  contracted  by  General  Juan  d'Evereux. 

Li  the  mean  time  the  200  English  soldiers,  sent  by  Dr.  del  Real 
from  England  to  MacGregor,  had  invaded  Colombia,  and  were  prac- 
tically all  killed  at  Rio  Hacha. 

On  December  14  Bolivar  reunited  his  Congress,  with  Zea  as 
Vice-President.  He  gave  a  vivid  account  of  his  brilliant  campaign, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  uniting  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  the  rati- 
fication for  which  was  made  three  days  later  by  the  Conimss, 
after  many  pompous  orations  anent  uLrty.  Vii-PresidenTLa 
declared  the  child  bom  by  shouting,  ''The  Republic  of  Colombia  is 
constituted :  Live  the  Republic  of  Colombia ! " 

This  paper  Republic  was  divided  into  three  departments,  —  Ven- 
ezuela, Cundinamarca,  and  Quito.  Caracas,  Bogota,  and  Quito  were 
designated  as  capitab.  Congress  also  decorated  Bolivar  with  the 
title  of  Libertadar. 


Campaign  of  1820 — Six  Months  of  Armistice  and  End  of  the 

"War  to  the  Death" 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1820  Viceroy  Samano  occupied 
Cartagena,  with  2000  men,  and  controlled  the  rivers  Cauca  and 
Magdalena.  The  Spanish  Captain  Greneral  of  Quito  had  SOOO  men, 
and  General  Morillo  had  about  12,000  soldiers  in  Venezuela. 

The  anti-royalists  had  3000  men  under  General  Paez,  about 
2500  in  the  armies  in  the  northern  part  of  Venezuela,  and  about 
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2000  in  other  parl^  of  Colombia.  They  held  the  Oriaoco  and  tb« 
interior  of  both  countries,  while  the  Spaaiards  held  the  coasts. 

On  March  14  Bolivar  arrived  once  more  at  Bogota.  He  raised 
an  army  of  3000  slaves  by  taking  them  forcibly  from  their  masters, 
who  were  given  "promises  to  pay." 

On  March  7  a  strong  anti-royalist  expedition  under  Colonel 
Montilla,  consisting  of  14  vessels  and  1300  soldiers,  more  than  half 
of  them  Irishmen,  left  Margarita,  and  five  days  later  arrived  in  front 
of  Rio  Ilacha,  Colombia,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  royalists. 
These  Irish  troops  and  their  Venezuelan  companions  fought  among 
themselves,  the  Irishmen  claiming  that  they  did  not  get  enough 
to  eat. 

On  June  7  the  new  Spanish  Constitution  was  proclaimed  in 
Caracas,  Cartagena,  Cuba,  and  other  colonies.  Ferdinand  VII  of 
Spain,  sitting  unsteadily  on  his  throne,  found  it  impossible  to  de- 
spatch troops  to  the  colonies.  Twenty  thousand  of  his  soldiers  in  the 
Isla  de  Leon,  designed  for  South  America,  mutinied.  He  did  then 
what  a  monarch  of  sense  would  have  done  many  years  before,  — 
be  granted  a  Constitution,  —  but  it  was  too  late. 

Ferdinand  VII  directed  Morillo,  at  Caracas,  and  his  other  gen- 
erals and  viceroys,  to  obtain  from  the  rebcUIous  chiefs  their  recog- 
nition of  this  Constitution,  agreeing  that  those  revolutionary  militaiy 
Jefes  and  civil  go^'emors  who  would  do  tins  should  continue  und^ 
the  new  regime  in  llie  same  grade  in  which  they  had  served  the 
revolution.  A  truce  was  to  be  declared  at  once.  Morillo  sent  com- 
missioners to  Angostura,  and  to  Generals  Paez,  Bermudez,  Zaraza, 
Cedefio,  Rojas,  Montes,  Monagas,  Montilla,  setting  forth  the  propo- 
sitions of  Ferdinand  VII  and  requesting  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 
Morillo's  terms  were  rejected  by  the  Congress  of  .Angostura,  which 
stated  it  would  consider  nothing  short  of  complete  independence. 
The  several  generals  approached  said  they  would  refer  the  matter  to 
the  President. 

On  July  7  BoHvar  received  the  circular  from  Morillo,  as  well  as 
a  proposition  for  suspension  of  hostilities  for  one  month  from  Field 
Marshal  Miguel  de  Latorre.  He  agreed  to  the  suspension  of  hostilities, 
but  declared  that  Uie  only  basis  of  peace  would  be  the  "recognition  of 
the  Republic  as  an  independent,  free,  and  sovereign  Slate." 

Early  in  August  Bolivar  made  a  rapid  excursion  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  well  as  to  Cucula.  Ocano,  Mompos,  BarranquiUa,  and  Tur- 
baco.  About  this  time  also  there  was  much  desiicrate  fighting  iu  the 
vicinity  of  Cartagena,  Rio  Hacha,  and  other  points  in  Colombia. 

On  October  !i4  General  Monagas.  and -royalist,  with  1000  infantry 
and  800  cavalry,  attacked  Saint  Just  at  Barcelona,  and  the  royalists 
were  forced  to  retire. 

On  September  23  an  uprising  took  place  among  the  royalist  troops 
in  Cumani,  and  in  Canipano  and  Cariaco  the  day  following.    ThMB 
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Here  aided  by  anti-royalists^  who  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of 
this  entire  province. 

On  September  £1  Bolivar  arrived  at  San  Crist6val»  whence  he  sent 
i  commissioner  to  Morillo  urging  that  the  Spaniards  recognize  inde- 
)endence  and  so  end  the  war. 

On  October  2  Bolivar,  with  5000  men,  occupied  Merida,  and  in  a 
iveek's  time  took  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Merida  and  Trujillo. 

On  October  20  Colonel  Reyes  Vargas,  royalist,  who  conmianded 
n  Carora,  deserted  the  Spanish  cause,  and  with  his  troops  went  over 
o  Bolivar. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  Morillo  sent  three  commissioners 
o  meet  Bolivar,  to  arrange  an  armistice,  but  they  failed  to  meet 
lim. 


BoiiVAB  IS  WILLING  TO  TERMINATE  THE  "'WaR  TO  THE  DeATH 
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On  November  3  Bolivar  sent  three  commissioners  to  meet  Morillo, 
itating  that  he  desired  to  make  a  treaty,  truly  ''sacred,''  which  should 
'govern  the  war  and  free  it  from  the  horrors  and  crimes  which  were 
committed  in  it."  In  short,  he  "proposed  the  cessation  of  war  to  the 
death  which  had  been  made  up  to  that  date,  although  it  was  certain 
fiiat  now  it  was  not  made  with  the  same  fury  as  in  the  first  years." 

Bolivar  had  proclaimed  "war  to  the  death,"  first  at  Merida,  on 
June  8, 1813 ;  later  at  Trujillo,  on  June  15, 1813.  In  the  latter  decree 
lie  had  stated  that  every  Spaniard  who  refused  or  failed  to  take  up 
ttms  actively  in  support  of  the  revolution  should  be  **iTremisiblemente 
pa9ado  for  las  armaSy*  —  "  irrevocably  condemned  to  death." 

Seven  years  and  five  months  of  murders,  horrors,  cruelties,  assas- 
sinations, outrages,  infamies,  robberies,  incendiarism,  anarchy,  crime, 
^iUany,  diabolism,  and  hellishness  imspeakable  over  the  whole 
lorthem  half  of  the  great  continent  —  and  still  our  Boston  professors 
^  Bolivar  the  "Washington  of  South  America" ! 

On  November  25  Bolivar's  commissioners  signed  an  armistice 
rith  the  commissioners  sent  by  Morillo,  at  Carache,  the  headquarters 
*  the  "Liberator,"    The  terms  called  for  a  six  months'  truce;  com- 
xussioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  form  a  treaty  definitely  to  end  the 
^ar,  failing  which  forty  days'  notice  was  to  be  given  by  each  side  be- 
fore beginning  any  act  of  hostility;  prisoners  were  to  be  exchanged 
^d  humanely  treated ;  and  neither  side  was  to  reinforce  or  strengthen 
^tseit  in  the  interim.    It  was  agreed  that  the  burning  and  pilU^  of 
^ties  should  cease,  that  deserters  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  other  side 
^uld  not  be  executed,  and  that  cadavers  lying  unburied  (of  which 
1^  were  tens  of  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  country)  should  be 
^terred  or  cremated. 

On  November  27  Generals  Morillo  and  Bolivar  met  in  the  par- 
^  of  Santana,  midway  between  Trujillo  and  Carache,  with  ttieir 
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respective  aide-de-camps.      They  embraced  each  other,  like  long-lost 
brothers,  dined,  made  speeches,  and  held  a  general  jubilation. 
Benedetti  sajs: 

"Continuing  the  gallantries,  Morillo  proposed  that  ui  the  place  where 
they  had  embraced  there  should  be  erected  a  pyramid,  on  the  base  of  which 
should  be  engraved  the  names  of  ibe  conimissi oners  of  Colombia  and  Spain 
who  had  conduded  the  treaty  pulling  an  end  to  the  war  to  tlie  death,  and  that 
the  first  atone  should  be  conducted  there  by  those  who  hod  ratified  and  ap- 
proved the  treaty  [himself  and  Bolivar].  The  idea  was  caught  up  witli  en- 
thusiasm ;  the  Liberator  and  General  Morillo  carried  an  angular  stone,  which 
should  be  the  corner-stone  of  the  pyramid,  between  the  two  of  them,  to  the 
designated  place,  and  over  it  they  embraced  again,  reiterating  their  protests 
to  rigorously  comply  with  the  treaty  whose  ceiebmtion  had  been  made  in  that 
point ;  and  Morillo  added  then  to  the  proposal  which  was  agreed  to,  that  both 
the  governments  of  Colombia  and  Spain  should  designate  engineers  who 
should  be  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  work. 

"But,  like  every  other  project  in  Colombia,  the  said  pyramid  remained 
merely  a  project;  it  was  never  carried  to  a  reality;  and  the  desire  to  execute 
it  passed  with  the  general  armistice  for  six  months,  upon  the  commenoeioeiit 
of  the  war  again,  although  not  to  the  death." 

I  am  not  able  to  divert  from  my  mind  the  ihouj^ht  that  the  Latin 
Americans,  even  the  greatest  of  them,  are  silly,  frivoloiis,  treacherous, 
irresponsible :  even  the  sight  of  Bolivar  and  Morillo  hugging  each  other 
over  an  angular  stone  is  not  able  to  modify  this  disagreeable  impression. 

On  December  22  Bolivar  set  out  from  San  Cristoval  for  Bogota. 
He  left  General  Urdaneta,  with  5000  men,  on  the  right  bank  of  llie 
river  Santo  Domingo  l>etwccn  Barinas  and  Trujillo;  General  Pacz, 
with  4000  troops,  mostly  cavalry,  covered  the  right  of  the  river  Apure 
from  its  mouth  to  the  Santo  Domingo;  General  Bermudez.  with  3000 
men,  stood  on  the  right  of  the  river  Unare  covering  the  provinces  of 
Barcelona  and  Cumana  and  part  of  the  plains  of  Caracas. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year  Zea,  Vice-President,  was  sent  as  com- 
missioner to  England  to  raise  funds  and  equipment  About  56O0 
English  and  300  German  soldiers  had  been  contracted  for  employ- 
ment in  the  revolutionarj-  armies.  Of  course  the  pa)'menLs  promised 
to  these  soldiers  had  never  been  made,  nor  had  any  money  been  paid 
for  arms  and  supplies  purchased  on  the  goo<l  faith  of  Bolivar's 
"government,"  These  debts  in  England  amounted  now  to  £731,76i 
sterling,  for  which  Zea  gave  certificates  purporting  to  draw  10  i 
per  cent  interest  ^^^H 

Caupaiqn  of  1821  —  The  Armistice  ends  and  Fiohtd^^^^ 
ib  resumed  i 

18S1,  —  On  January  5,  Bolivar  a rri\-ed  in  Bogota.  Here  he  re- 
ceived a  Spanish  commissioner  from  Caracas,  at  whose   inaynai  i 
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commissioners  were  sent  to  Spain  for  the  piu^se  of  making  a 
treaty  of  peace. 

Notwithstanding  that  an  armistice  had  been  signed  for  six  months, 
Bolivar  occupied  himself  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  revolutionists 
of  Quito  and  Peru,  and  his  own  generals  everywhere  went  on  recluting, 
and  attacking  detached  squads  of  Spanish  troops,  just  the  same  as  if 
no  armistice  existed.  They  began  the  siege  of  Cartagena,  and  wrested 
almost  the  entire  coast  of  Colombia  from  the  Spaniards,  under  cover 
of  this  treaty,  before  the  Spanish  generals  reidized  their  treachery. 
At  Maracaibo  the  anti-roydists  had  an  imderstanding  with  Greneial 
Urdaneta  that  they  would  proclaim  independence  and  rely  upon  his 
troops  to  aid  them. 

On  January  28  the  officials  of  Maracaibo  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  province  and  united  it  to  Colombia. 

On  January  £9  Colonel  Heras,  with  a  battalion  of  tirctdores,  under 
orders  of  Greneral  Urdaneta,  went  to  Maracaibo  and  took  possession 
of  it  Urdaneta  notified  Marshal  Latorre,  royalist,  of  these  facts,  and 
the  latter  at  once  demanded  that  the  anti-royalist  troops  be  taken 
away  from  Maracaibo,  in  compliance  with  the  armistice.  Bolivar, 
who  had  returned  to  Cucuta,  replied  to  Latorre  that  as  Maracaibo 
had  made  itself  independent  of  Spain,  the  Colombian  troops  in  occu- 
pjring  that  place  had  not  occupied  Spanish  territory,  and  therefore  had 
not  violated  the  armistice,  which,  he  alleged,  did  not  prohibit  Colom- 
bia from  taking  under  its  flag  people  who  might  apply  for  protection. 
He  concluded  by  demanding  that  Latorre  should  deliver  to  Colombia 
the  armory  of  Cucuta  and  the  provinces  of  Maracaibo  and  Rio  Hacha, 
and  threatened  that  if  his  demands  were  refused  he  would  commence 
hostiUties  iigaiD  within  forty  days. 

Marshal  Latorre  replied  to  Bolivar,  that  his  demands  were  incon- 
odvable,  and  entirely  imexpected  in  view  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  He  thereupon  notified  Bolivar  that  hostili- 
ties would  commence  on  April  28.  Both  sides  now  forgot  all  about  the 
hugging  episode  between  Bolivar  and  Morillo  over  the  angular  stone, 
and  made  ready  again  for  their  customary  pastime  of  throat-cutting. 
On  April  20,  eight  days  ahead  of  the  game.  Colonel  Candamo,  roy- 
alist, with  300  men,  was  completely  destroyed  by  Colonel  Lara,  with 
about  the  same  number,  at  Lorica,  in  Colombia,  and  war  broke  out 
b  all  parts  of  Colombia,  in  Guayaquil  and  Venezuela. 

On  April  28  Greneral  Urdaneta,  anti-royalist,  took  possession  of 
Altagracia,  a  few  miles  across  the  lake  from  Maracaibo. 

On  May  11  Coro  declared  its  independence,  the  royalist  troops 
blowing  up  their  powder  magazine  and  running  away.  Desperate 
guerrilla  warfare  ravaged  this  province,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of 
Venezuela. 

General  Bermudez  in  the  mean  time,  with  800  men,  had  completely 
destroyed  250  royalists  near  Guapo,  at  the  hacienda  Chuspita. 
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Colonel  Jos^  Maria  Monagas,  royalist,  come  from  Caracss.  and 
attacked  Bermudez,  with  500  men,  near  Guatire,  but  was  defeated, 
losing  1  officer  and  66  men  killed. 

On  May  14  General  Bermudez  occupied  Caracas,  with  700  men. 
It  had  been  abandoned  by  the  royalist  Colonel  Ramon  Correa,  who 
retired  to  the  valley  of  Aragua.  Caracas  was  almost  deserted,  its  few 
remaining  inhabitants  having  taken  to  the  woods  at  the  sight  of  their 
"  liberators." 

General  Bermudez  pursued  Correa  at  once  and  attacked  him  at 
Consejo.  Correa  bad  only  700  men,  and  as  he  was  outnumbered  and 
taken  by  surprise,  he  was  completely  defeated,  and  his  troops  either 
killed  or  dispersed. 

On  May  H,  in  the  highlands  of  Coouisas,  General  Bermudez  was 
attacked  by  2000  royalist  soldiers,  under  Morales.  The  battle  lasted 
all  day,  without  decided  advantage  to  either  side.  During  the  night 
General  Bermudez  retreated. 

On  May  36  General  Morales,  royalist,  took  possession  of  Caracas 
without  resistance.  Bermudez  retreating  to  Guarenas. 

On  May  30  General  Bermudez  was  reinforced  with  +00  men  under 
Arismendi,  and  shortly  after  received  300  from  Colonel  Avendano, 
and  500  from  Colonel  Macero  from  the  valley  of  Tuy.  He  now 
assumed  the  offensive.  He  sent  Colonel  Macero  with  500  men  to 
attack  Colonel  Ramon  Avoy,  royalist,  but  Macero  was  defeated  near 
Santa  Lucia,  and  lost  SOO  men. 

On  June  15  General  Bermudez  attacked  the  royalist  Pereira  at 
Santa  Lucia,  and  dislodged  him,  although  Bermudez  lost  200  men  to 
Pereira's  100  in  killed  and  wounded. 

A  few  days  later,  Pereira  fought  Colonel  Cora,  anli-royalist,  at 
Dos  Caminos,  and  defeated  him. 

General  Bermudez,  with  1200  men,  now  attacked  Pereira,  in  the 
heights  of  Calvario,  to  the  west  of  Caracas,  and  although  tlie  royalists 
were  inferior  in  numbers,  they  almost  completely  destroyer)  Ber- 
mudez's  army,  the  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  deserted  being  about 
1050  out  of  a  total  of  1800. 

On  June  20  Bolivar  left  San  Carios,  with  6000  men,  to  meet 
Latorre,  who  had  an  almost  equal  force. 

On  June  24  Bolivar  attacked  the  troops  of  Latorre  at  Carabobo. 
General  Paez  with  his  Uaneros  executed  a  flank  movement,  but  was 
driven  back  by  the  right  wing  of  Latorre's  army.  Bolivar  had  here 
1000  English  soldiers,  whose  desperate  figliting  saved  the  day  fop  the 
anti-royalist  arms.  The  Spaniards  who  were  pursuing  Paez  were 
driven  back  by  the  British  soldiers  by  means  of  a  desperate  6re.  The 
Englishmen  ran  out  of  ammunition,  however,  and  were  compelled 
to  attack  the  Spaniards  with  bayonets.  Seven  bloody  charges  were 
made,  and  the  Spaniards,  though  tliey  outnumbered  the  Engli.shnien 
four  to  one,  could  not  withstand  the  attacks  and  fled  in  disorder. 
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whereupon  Paez  and  his  Uaneros  rode  over  them  in  a  pell-mell  chai^ 
and  scattered  them  in  panic.  The  English  mercenaries  have  never 
received  proper  credit  for  the  work  they  did  at  this  battle ;  in  fact,  they 
were  treated  like  dogs  by  Bolivar,  and  despised  by  his  soldiers.  While 
these  events  transpired,  Bolivar  attacked  the  battalion  of  Valencey 
in  the  rear  with  artilleiy,  and  in  a  short  time  it  retreated  in  confusion, 
large  numbers  of  the  soldiers  fleeing  to  the  woods.  The  actual  battle 
did  not  last  much  over  an  hour,  and  the  anti-royalists  had  no  more 
than  S500  men  in  action,  although  they  had  6000  men  on  the  field. 
Their  losses  did  not  exceed  200  men.  The  Spaniards  retreated  to 
Puerto  Cabello,  where  they  arrived  with  someUiing  over  4000  men, 
their  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and  deserted  being  between  1500  and 
2000.  This  battle,  apparently  no  different  from  any  one  of  a  hundred 
others  as  regards  its  magnitude  or  the  number  killed,  was  in  fact  one 
of  the  decisive  engagements  of  South  American  independence.  The 
power  of  Spain  had  been  broken  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The 
psychological  moment  in  military  matters  had  arrived,  so  that  no  great 
victory  was  needed  effectually  to  discredit  Spain  in  Venezuela.  Pe- 
leira,  who  had  signally  defeated  Bermudez  at  Calvario,  in  the  confines 
of  Caracas,  fearing  to  measure  arms  with  BoUvar,  left  in  hot  haste 
tor  Puerto  Cabello,  but,  afraid  also  to  meet  Bolivar  in  the  road, 
letumed  to  La  Guayra. 

On  June  29  Bolivar  entered  Caracas. 

On  July  S  Pereira  surrendered  to  Bolivar  his  troops,  to  the 
number  of  700  men.  Of  these  500  at  once  entered  the  army  of 
Bolivar. 

On  July  11  Escalona,  the  anti-royalist  Governor  of  Coro,  was 
attacked  by  800  royalists  at  Cumarebo,  but  after  a  whole  day's 
battle  defeated  them. 

On  August  8  Escalona  was  attacked  by  2000  royalists,  under 
Cdonel  TcJlo,  but  succeeded  in  winning  a  second  victory,  although 
be  had  greatly  inferior  numbers.  Tello  fled  to  Puerto  Cabello,  and  a 
number  of  important  royalist  guerrilla  chiefs,  with  their  men,  went 
over  to  the  other  side. 

On  August  22  Latorre  tried  to  escape  from  Puerto  Cabello,  but 
lost  two  companies  in  a  battle  with  Colonel  Manrique,  and  was  com- 
piled to  return. 

On  September  2  the  commissioners  sent  by  Bolivar  to  Spain  to 
treat  for  peace  were  expelled  from  the  country.  The  Corte  had  heard 
of  the  revolution  in  Maracaibo  during  the  armistice,  and  claimed  it  to 
be  an  act  of  bad  faith. 

On  October  16  Cuman&  was  surrendered,  with  800  men,  by  the 
royalist  Colonel  Jos6  Caturla  to  General  Bermudez.  The  latter 
bad  only  a  short  time  before  seized  San  Carios,  and  captured  400 
royalist  troops. 

On    November   10    General    Latorre,  royalist,   sent    General 
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Morales,  with  800  picked  men,  in  right  boats  to  attack  La  Guavra, 
where  he  lost  one  boat.  He  then  sailed  for  Catu,  where  he  dis- 
embarked 600  men,  and  marched  upon  Ocumare,  sacking  the  town. 
He  then  returned  to  Puerto  Cabello. 

At  the  same  time  General  Latorre  sent  500  men  under  Colonel 
Tomas  Garcia  to  make  an  attack  on  Valencia,  but,  meeting  resistance 
at  Naguanagua,  the  troops  returned. 

In  Coro  Colonel  Justo  Bncefio,  anti-royalist,  reunited  1100  in- 
fantry and  200  t-avalry,  and  took  possession  of  La  Vela  de  Coro  and 
the  city  of  Coro,  after  two  combats  with  Manuel  Carrera,  a  royalist 
(^lerrilla  chief. 

After  several  months  of  guerrilla  fighting  in  the  peninsula  of  Para- 
guana,  the  anti-royalist  Colonel  Francisco  Gil  was  driven  out  in 
September.  The  royalist  guerrilla  Colonel  Carrera,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  San  Luis,  defeated  the  anti-royalist  chief  ^'argas,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  into  the  valley  of  Baragua;  and  when  Escobar, 
another  anti-royalist  guerrilla,  was  sent  against  him  with  reinforce- 
ments, Carrera  was  again  victorious,  and  drove  his  antagonist  to 
Casicure. 

At  the  end  of  September  Carrera,  with  500  men.  attacked  the 
anti-royalist  colonel,  who  had  only  150  soldiers,  at  Coro;  but 
the  latter  were  in  houses  and  behind  walls,  well  protected,  and  with 
four  pieces  of  artillery  they  succeeded  in  defeating  the  royalist 
colonel. 

On  November  6,  500  anti-royalists,  under  Colonel  Gomez,  in 
Coro,  were  attacked  by  an  pqual  number  of  men  under  Carrera.  The 
battle  lasted  four  days,  when  the  a nti -royalists  were  reinforced  by 
800  men  under  Colonel  Perez.  They  then  assumed  the  offensive,  and 
drove  Carrera  bark  into  the  mountains. 

On  December  3  Bolivar  ordered  the  execution,  in  Caracas,  of 
Colonel  Antonio  Ramos,  a  royalist  guerrilla  chief,  who  with  60  men 
had  been  taken  prisoners  near  Calabozo.  Generals  Latorre  and 
Morales,  royalists,  upbraided  Bolivar  bitterly  for  this  vile  disregard 
of  his  solemn  treaty  to  terminate  Uie  "war  to  the  death  "  and  to  treat 
prisoners  of  war  in  a  civilized  manner. 

Guerrilla  bands  were  now  roving  in  all  parts  of  Venezuela, 
operating  on  either  side,  murdering  and  robbing  to  their  hearts' 
content. 

In  the  mean  time  a  Congress  had  been  held  in  Cucuta,  which 
declared  the  union  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia ;  a  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  Bolivar  elected  President. 

The  year  1821  ended  with  the  Spaniards  practically  confined  to 
Puerto  Calwllo,  and  part  of  the  province  of  Coro,  in  Venezuela. 
Guayaquil  had  gained  its  independence  the  preceding  year;  Panama 
declared  its  freedom  in  1821,  and  Colombia  was  now  almost  fiec 
from  Sfuinish  controL 
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Etents  in  Venezuela  dubino  1822 

The  campaigns  of  great  importance  during  this  year  were  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  where  the  chief  interest  is  centied  in  the  movements  of 
San  Martin  and  Sucr£. 

On  January  1  Bolivar  arrived  at  Cali,  and  directed  himself  to  the 
task  of  co-operating  with  Sucr6  and  San  Martin  in  driving  the  Span- 
iards out  of  those  countries.  He  met  San  Martin  in  Guayaquil  on 
July  26.  The  campaign  in  Venezuela,  which  was  relatively  unim- 
portant, was  intrusted  to  his  generals,  under  the  direction  of  General 
Soublette. 

On  Januaiy  9  General  Latorre,  royalist,  who  had  arrived  from 
Puerto  CabeUo  at  Los  Teques,  near  La  Vela  de  Coro,  with  1200 
veterans,  occupied  the  city  of  Coro,  and  attacked  the  anti-royalist 
Colonel  Juan  Gromez,  who  had  about  1000  men.  After  two  batties 
he  compeUed  the  latter  to  capitulate.  Latorre  then  recluted  about 
1500  new  soldiers  among  the  inhabitants  of  Coro. 

On  Januaiy  16  the  royalist  Colonel  Lorenzo  Morillo,  with  900 
men,  attacked  Colonel  Reyes  Vargas,  anti-royalist,  who  had  500 
men,  in  the  valley  of  Baragua.  The  latter  was  completely  surprised 
and  lost  eveiy  man  he  had,  in  killed,  wounded,  or  deserted.  MoriUo 
then  made  a  raid  as  far  as  Carora,  taking  much  booty  and  4000  head 
o(  cattle. 

Soublette,  Bolivar's  Director  General,  sent  General  Paez  to  pacify 
ihe  western  part  of  Venezuela.  He  had  ample  forces  under  his 
(mlers. 

On  February  9S  General  Paez  arrived  at  Yaritagua,  and  Latorre 
ordered  all  his  troops  to  retreat  to  Coro.  Paez  sent  in  his  resignation 
bom  this  place,  saying  that  he,  being  superior  in  rank  to  Soublette, 
<li<l  not  care  to  take  orders  from  the  latter.  He  was  induced,  however, 
to  withdraw  his  resignation.  Colonel  Reyes  Vargas,  anti-royalist, 
DOW  drove  Morillo  back  into  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Coro. 

On  February  26  General  Latorre,  royalist,  sent  200  soldiers  from 
IWto  Cabello,  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  of  Vijirima,  but  they 
Were  destroyed  by  anti-royalists  who,  under  Soublette's  orders,  were 
ocsieging  Puerto  Cabello.  A  similar  fate  met  an  equal  body  at  Pan- 
^ro.  The  hues  of  the  anti-royalists  drew  closer  to  the  last  strong- 
l^d  of  the  Spanish,  and  there  were  many  bloody  fights. 

Early  in  March,  Brigadier  Morales,  royalist,  took  personal  com* 
'^d  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  province,  and  forced  Colonel  Heras, 
^-royalist,  with  2000  soldiers,  to  retire  from  Altagracia,  —  a  position 
^^hich  protected  Maracaibo. 

On  April  17  Colonel  Pinafigo,  anti-royalist,  under  inmiediate 
<>Hers  of  General  Soublette,  with  2000  infantry  and  200  cavalry, 
attacked  500  royalists  in  Chipare^  near  Coro,  under  Colonel  Tello, 
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and  killed  120  men,  compelling  the  others  to  fiee.     Pinai^  then 
captured  Coro.    General  Paez  refused  to  take  part  in  the  campaign. 

On  April  83  General  Morales,  royalist,  from  Altagracia,  sent  across 
the  lake  by  sail-boat  two  expeditions  agiunst  Maracailm.  One 
body  of  220  men,  under  command  of  Captain  Juan  Ballesteros,  dis- 
embarked at  Hoyada,  3  miles  from  Maraoaibo;  the  other  of  600 
men,  led  by  Lieutenant- Colon  el  Morillo,  at  Canada,  about  18 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  city.  General  Morales  now  learned  of  Pin- 
ango's  movement  against  Coro-  He  therefore  left  his  two  columns  on 
the  west  side  of  Maracaibo  Lake,  and  with  his  main  force  returned  to 
meet  Pinaiigo,  who  retired  to  Carora,  and  on  May  9  reunited  with 
General  Soublette.  The  anti-royalist  forces  were  greatly  weakened 
by  desertions,  and  had  700  men  sick. 

On  April  24  the  column  of  220  men,  under  Captain  Ballesteros, 
was  attacked  by  General  Lino  Clcmente,  anti-royalist  commander 
of  the  State  of  Zulia.  The  fight  occurred  at  the  ranch  of  San  Juan 
de  Avila,  and  Ballesteros  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  force,  after 
losing  47  killed. 

On  May  4  the  column  under  Morillo  was  captured  in  Perija  by 
General  Lino  Clemente,  there  being  44  officers  and  518  men  taken 
prisoners. 

On  June  7  General  Soublette,  with  700  men,  encountered  the  roy- 
alist Cfeneral  Morales,  with  1200  men,  in  Dabajuro.  General  Soublette 
was  defeated,  losing  100  men  killed  and  many  pri.soners.  several  of 
whom  were  treacherously  assassinated  by  Morales,  among  them  being 
Captains  Telechea  and  Trainer,  and  sub- Lieu  tenant  Velazco. 

On  July  17  General  Soublette,  after  having  recluted  1000  infanti; 
and  100  cavalry,  united  with  an  equal  force  in  Juritiba,  under  a 
German  colonel,  Julio  Augusto  ReimboldL 

On  July  23  General  Morales,  finding  him.self  greatly  outnumbered 
by  the  opposing  troops,  embarked  for  Puerto  Cabello  from  La  Vela, 
with  700  soldiers,  in  the  Spanish  squadron,  and  sent  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  400  men,  for  the  same  destination,  via  Valencia.  During 
the  final  part  of  his  campaign  in  the  province  of  Coro,  General  Mo- 
rales had  committed  unspeakable  outrages,  assassinating  more  than 
200  non -combatants  and  prisoners  of  war. 

On  July  30  General  Paez  abandoned  the  siege  of  Puerto  Cabello. 
He  had  2000  men,  but  most  of  them  were  sick,  and  his  bombardments 
of  the  fortress  had  accomplished  nothing.  Paez  was  ambitious  to  be 
Jefe  Supremo,  and  was  jealous  of  Soublette,  He  issued  extraordinary 
orders,  and  was  guilty  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  practices. 

On  August   11  General   Morales,  royalist,  with   1800  men.  ap- 
peared before  Valencia,  and  after  a  fight  with  500  men  under  Colonel 
Woodbury  was  compelled  to  retire,  with  a  loss  of  50  killed,  the  anti- 
royalists  losing  74. 
H     On  August  18  Mondes  returned  to  Puerto  Cabello.  ^^h 
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Desperate  guerrilla  warfare  continued  in  the  province  of  Caracas 
and  other  places. 

On  August  24  General  Morales,  with  14  vessels  and  1200  men, 
arrived  in  Curo9ao,  en  route  for  Maracaibo.  He  had  left  Puerto 
Cabdlo,  on  this  expedition,  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  either 
Soublette  or  Paez.  He  remained  twenty-four  hours  in  Curo9ao,  re- 
criving  supplies  from  Spaniards  there. 

On  August  30  General  Morales  disembarked  at  Cojoro,  in  the 
port  called  Teta,  in  the  Goajira  peninsula,  and  marched  at  once  for 
Maracaibo. 

On  September  4  General  Morales,  having  crossed  the  river 
Sucuy  near  its  junction  with  the  Guasare,  was  attacked  at  midnight 
by  Colonel  Carlos  Castelli,  with  500  men,  but  after  two  hours  of  fight- 
ing the  latter  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  S3  men. 

On  September  6  General  Morales  had  arrived  at  Salinarica,  one 
day's  march  from  Maracaibo,  when  he  was  attacked  by  General  Lino 
Clemente,  the  anti-royalist  commander  of  Zulia,  with  about  800 
men.  General  Clemente  was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  having  500 
men  killed  and  wounded.  He  fled  to  Cafiada  with  hardly  300  men, 
leaving  Maracaibo  to  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards. 

On  September  7  General  Morales  took  possession  of  Maracaibo. 
On  September  8  Morales  demanded  the  capitulation  of  Fort  San 
Cailos,  which  commands  the  entrance  to  Maracaibo  Lake.  It  was 
commanded  by  Sergeant  Major  Natividad  Villamil,  with  300  infantry, 
S7  artiUeiymen,  4  war-vessels,  and  ample  provisions  and  supplies. 
As  Morales  had  1000  men  with  him,  Villamil  surrendered  without  a 
fight  Morales  now  became  supreme  on  both  shores  of  Maracaibo 
Uke  and  in  the  State  of  Zulia. 

Shortly  after  this,  Pedro  Valiente  and  Manuel  Martinez,  royalist 
goerrilla  chiefs,  operating  in  the  provinces  of  Caracas,  Guardatinajas, 
and  Tiznados,  destroyed  a  force  under  Manuel  Perez,  and  conmiitted 
serious  depredations. 

General  Soublette  now  decreed  a  forced  loan  of  $300,000. 
On  September  15  General  Morales  issued  a  decree  stating  that 
^  foreigners  in  the  service  of  the  anti-royalists  who  should  be  taken 
prisoners  would  be  condemned  to  death,  —  this  order  was  directed 
^gftbst  the  English  and  German  mercenaries. 

On  October  15  General  Montilla,  anti-royalist,  arrived  at  Rio 
H»cha,  Colombia,  with  1500  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  boats  under 
9^el  Jos6  PadiUa,  with  the  intention  of  marching  upon  Maracaibo, 
^  Smamaica. 

On  November  3  Colonel  Jos^  Sarda,  with  1000  infantry  and  150 

*^!outs  and  a  body  of  artillerjrmen,  under  the  general  orders  of  Mon- 

^  took  possession  of  Sinamaica,  defeating  the  royalist  garrison  of 

^  companies. 

On  November  IS  Colonel  Sarda  was  attacked  at  Sinamaica  by 
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Geacral  Morales,  royalist,  who  by  rapid  marches  from  Maracaibo, 
with  1800  infantry  and  HO  cavalry,  had  crossed  the  Rio  Limon  near 
where  it  is  formed  by  the  junclioa  of  the  Sucuy  and  Guasare.  and 
thence  came  upon  Sarda  from  the  rear,  cutting  him  off  from  his  base. 
Sarda  was  completely  defeated,  having  400  killed,  losing  600  prisoners 
and  all  his  equipage.  Less  than  300  men  got  back  to  Rio  Hacha.  Of 
one  battalion  of  228  soldiers,  only  8  escaped ;  another  of  482  men  lost 
393.    The  Spaniards  lost  238  soldiers  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  November  26  General  Morales,  royalist,  disembari^  1000 
men  in  Ancon,  intending  to  invade  the  province  of  Coro.  He  also 
sent  other  forces  to  occupy  Seibita  and  the  coasts  of  Trujillo. 

On  December  3  Morales  arrived  at  Coro,  and  took  possession  of 
the  town,  the  anti-royalists,  300  in  number,  under  Colonel  Torrellas, 
retiring  to  the  mount^ns  of  San  Luis. 

On  December  .5  Morales  attacked  Toirellaa  with  superior  forces, 
and  after  a  whole  day's  fight  compelled  him  to  retreat,  with  the  loss 
of  his  artillery.  Owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  with  a  desperate 
storm  raging,  the  royalists  were  unable  to  give  effectual  pursuit. 

On  December  24  Morales,  having  left  royalist  governors  in  con- 
trol of  Coro,  returned  to  Maracaibo,  and  sailed  with  1400  men  to 
attack  the  anli-royalist  General  Clemente,  who  was  in  Gibraltar 
with  240  infantr}'.  The  latter  retired  to  Motataco,  where  he  united 
with  Colonel  Cruz  Carrillo,  with  60  infantry  and  60  cavalry,  aud  con- 
tinued the  retreat  to  Carache. 

On  December  28  General  Morales  occupied  Trujillo.  He  lefl 
Calzada  with  the  main  army  at  Mendoza  and  continued  to  Merida 
with  500  men,  leaving  a  garrison  of  only  26  men  in  Trujillo. 

With  these  events  ended  the  military  campaign  of  1822  in  Ven- 
ezuela. The  warlike  operations  of  real  importance  were  being  carried 
on  in  Quito,  Peru,  Chile,  and  what  is  now  Bolivia.  The  decuive 
victory  of  Pichincba  had  been  won  in  that  territory  by  Sucre. 


The  Financial  Status  of  the  Anti-Rot.u,ist  Goternuent  of 
tivEVA  Granada  at  the  End  of  1822 

The  light  and  airy  way  in  which  Venezuela  and  Colombia  plunge 
themselves  into  debt,  with  no  intention  of  ever  paying  up,  is  displayed 
at  the  very  outset  of  their  existence.  It  has  already  been  noted  bow 
their  agents  enlisted  English  and  German  soldiers,  promising  pay- 
ments which  were  never  made. 

In  1821  Zea,  Bolivar's  Vice-President,  had  been  sent  as  a  com- 
missioner to  London  to  procure  funds  and  arrange  for  extension  of 
time  on  the  debts  already  owing  there.  He  had  issued  debentures 
drawing  10  per  cent  interest,  and  in  thi.s  manner  compromised  with 
the  creditors.    But  the  interest  bad  never  been  paid  on  them,  nor  bad 
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pajments  been  made  for  laige  quantities  of  supplies.  To  meet  these 
obligations,  Zea  n^otiated»  in  February,  1822,  with  Messrs.  Herring, 
Graham  &  Pawles,  debentures  to  the  amount  of  ^140,000  sterling, 
at  65i  per  cent  of  their  face  value,  which  produced  £91/712  sterling, 
it  being  proposed  to  pay  debts,  interest,  and  buy  needed  supplies  wiUi 
this  money.  Zea  now  contracted  a  loan  in  Paris  of  J&2,000,000  steriing, 
issuing  debentures  at  80  per  cent  of  their  face  value.  These  deben- 
tures purported  to  draw  6  per  cent  interest.  This  loan  also  was 
effected  through  Herring,  Graham  &  Pawles,  on  March  13,  they 
receiving  2  per  cent  conmiission  for  procuring  the  loan,  %i  per  cent  for 
paying  the  interest  on  former  debentures,  and  1  per  cent  for  attending 
to  the  amortization.    These  debentures  were  to  fall  due  in  1849. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Congress  in  Cucuta  learned  that  Zea  was 
obtaining  these  loans,  and  it  promptiy  revoked  his  power  of  attorney, 
and  sent  Jos6  Rafael  Revenga  to  Europe  to  take  charge  of  this  de- 
partment Zea  was  Uving  like  a  miUionaire,  and  spending  money  as 
though  it  grew  on  trees.  Some  things,  however,  he  did  buy  for  the 
Republic.  The  vessel  Zafiro  with  ^  cannon  arrived  at  La  Guayra 
in  November,  and,  a  short  time  later,  the  Mosquito,  a  brigantine 
with  20  cannon.  After  having  bought  these  boats,  as  a  result  of  his 
deals  in  debentures,  the  Republic  declared  that  the  debentures  were 
ill^al,  and  that  Zea  had  acted  without  authority.  When  the  vessels 
arrived,  the  authorities  of  the  anti-royalists  received  them,  and 
valued  them  to  suit  themselves,  and  said  they  would  pay  for  them  in 
cash  —  in  the  future.  Revenga,  the  new  conmiissioner,  was  locked 
up  in  jail  in  England,  Mackintosh  and  Lopez  Mendez  claiming  that 
he  had  defrauded  them  out  of  J&90,000  sterling. 

It  seems  strange  that  business  men  of  any  sense  would  advance 
money  or  goods  under  such  circumstances  to  such  a  people.  This  is 
one  case  to  which  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  might  veiy  properiy 
be  made  to  apply. 

Campaign  of  1823  and  Final  Ovebthbow  of  the 

Royalists 

On  the  2d  of  January  ** Congress"  met  in  Bogoti,  representing 
the  federation  of  Venezi^la,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador.  Heavy  insur- 
rections existed  in  all  parts  of  the  countries  named,  and  guerrilla 
fights  were  too  numerous  to  mention.  Groups  of  50  or  100  men,  or 
even  200,  sallied  forth  from  mountain  towns  or  inaccessible  places. 
In  Mantecal,  in  Bajo  Apure,  guerrillas  flew  a  black  flag,  declaring 
*' death  to  the  whites'';  but  the  principal  Venezuelan  generals  cen- 
sured this  movement,  and  General  Paez  finally  induced  these  chiefs 
to  modify  their  savage  decrees.  A  similar  war  against  the  **  whites  " 
was  instituted  in  the  towns  of  Guayana  and  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  province 
of  Cumani,  where  200  fanatical  half-breeds  defied  tiie  authority  of 
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General  Bermudcz,  an^-royalLst  commander,  and  instituted  a  war 
of  extermination  against  persons  of  while  skins.  General  Bermu* 
dez  subdued  them,  and  shot  about  \5  of  them,  after  taking  them 
prisoners. 

A  rebellion  also  broke  out  against  anti-royalist  authority  in  San 
Juan  de  la  Cienaga,  Santa  Marta,  and  at  many  other  points. 

On  January  4  General  Clemente  captured  the  garrison  of 
Trujillo.  He  united  with  600  infantry  and  100  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Torrellas,  and  they  followed  Morales  to  Carache.  Calzado,  fearing 
to  encounter  Clemente,  embarked  his  forces  at  Gibraltar  for  Mara- 
ctubo,  leaving  Morales  to  look  out  for  himself. 

On  January  8  Morales  took  (losaession  of  Merida.  which  had  only 
a  small  garrison  of  an ti- royalists,  under  Governor  Parede^.  He, 
however,  soon  returned  to  Maracaibo,  after  many  skirmishes,  his 
total  loss  in  the  campaign  being  200  men. 

On  February  10  General  Morales,  the  energetic  royalist  com- 
mander at  Maracaibo,  sent  600  men,  under  Colonel  Narciso  Lopez, 
via  Perija,  to  aid  the  counter-revolution  in  San  Juan  de  la  Cienaga. 

On  the  same  day  he  sent  400  men,  under  Colonel  Antonio  Lopez 
de  Mendoza,  via  the  Goajira  peninsula,  with  the  same  object. 

On  March  10  General  Montilla,  an  ti- royalist,  who  had  been  in 
Santa  Marta,  united  with  General  Sarda  at  Rio  Hacha.  The  Span- 
iards had  taken  Fonseca.  Colonel  Carmona,  with  700  men.  was  de* 
taehed  by  the  anti-royaliat  general  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
Mendoza,  and  the  latter  commenced  a  retreat  to  Maracaibo,  althou^ 
suffering  relatively  small  losses. 

Colonel  Narciso  Lopez  raided  the  valley  of  Upar ;  occupied  Mi^ino, 
where  he  inaugurated  a  magnificent  government,  on  paper,  which 
lasted  twelve  days;  fought  several  skirmishes,  at  Voladorcito,  Agua 
del  Monte,  and  other  points,  and  arrived  at  Maracaibo  at  the  end 
of  March  with  a  loss  of  200  men  in  the  campaign. 

(icneral  Montillo.  anti-royali.st,  took  possession  once  more  of 
Mnlino,  Tablazo,  and  other  points  which  had  been  abandoned  hj 
Mendoza.  He  assassinated  15  royalists  who  had  given  aid  to  the 
latter,  and  sent  20  of  them  prisoners  to  Rio  Hacha. 

On  April  17  Colonel  Manrique,  an  ti- royalist,  completely  defeated 
at  Gibraltar  a  royalist  detachment  of  several  hundred  sent  against 
him  by  Morales. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Manrique  sent  a  detachment  under  Colood 
Reyes  Gonzalez  to  attack  the  royalists  at  Coro.  He  suffered  a  defeat, 
which  was  not  serious;  but,  reinforcements  arriving,  he  with  6(K)  meo 
attacked  Coro,  and  occupied  it.  This  entire  province  bad  been  utterly 
destroj'ed ;  the  remnants  of  the  population  were  stannng,  desolation 
was  ei'crj'where.  skeletons  covered  the  land,  and  the  soldiers  for 
once  found  nothing  which  they  could  take  by  force  to  sustain  them- 
selves.   Even  burro  meat  waa  scarce ;  and  men,  women,  and  children. 
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reduced  to  skin  and  bones»  lived  on  the  only  available  substance,  —  a 
poisonous  fruit  called  cuji,  which  caused  horrible  sickness  and  death. 

Colonel  Manrique  found  the  same  conditions  in  Betijoque.  In 
fact,  all  Venezuela  was  a  scene  of  miseiy  which  beggars  description. 

On  May  1  Colonel  Antonio  Gomez,  with  600  men,  sent  from 
Maracaibo  by  General  Morales,  attacked  Colonel  Reyes  Gonzalez 
at  Core,  who  with  600  men  repulsed  the  Spaniards,  and  the  latter 
retired  to  Los  Teques. 

On  May  2  Colonel  Gronzalez  assumed  the  offensive,  attacking  the 
Spaniards  and  defeating  them  after  a  fierce  battle.  The  royalists 
lost  200  killed,  75  prisoners,  and  many  deserters. 

A  few  days  after  this,  General  Morales  sent  another  expedition  of 
600  men,  under  Colonel  Manuel  Lorenzo,  against  Coro,  and  Colonel 
R^es  Gronzalez  retired. 

On  May  1  the  anti-royalist  brigantine  and  two  sloops  blockading 
Puerto  Cabello  were  attacked  by  a  frigate,  a  sloop,  and  two  smaller 
sidling-vessels,  well  armed  and  manned  by  Spaniaids,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Angel  Laborde.  The  anti-royalist  brigantine,  after  two 
hours'  fighting,  escaped,  but  the  two  sloops  were  boarded  and  cap- 
tured by  the  Spanianls  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter.  Puerto  Cabello 
now  obtained  its  needed  supplies. 

On  May  8  Colonel  Padilla,  the  anti-royalist  conmiander  of  the 
Tesseb  which  were  blockading  the  port  of  Maracaibo,  called  a  council 
of  war,  and  decided  upon  as  desperate  and  brave  a  feat  as  was  ever 
performed  by  men,  —  that  is,  to  force  his  way  past  Fort  San  Carlos 
into  Maracaibo  Lake,  and  there  attack  the  Spanish  squadron,  the 
strength  of  which  was  largely  conjectural. 

Chi  May  7  at  nightfall,  Padilla  anchored  in  front  of  Fort  San 
Carlos,  but  out  of  reach  of  the  guns.  He  had  2  brigantines,  5  three- 
mast  schooners,  2  smaller  vessels,  all  of  which  were  well  manned  and 
armed,  and  2  brigantines  and  2  three-mast  schooners  unarmed.  The 
Spaniards  had  at  Punta  de  Palma,  half-way  between  Fort  San  Carlos 
and  Maracaibo,  2  brigantines,  7  three-mast  schooners,  and  2  smaller 
boats. 

On  May  8  the  brave  Padilla,  the  Dewey  of  that  day,  spent  the 
entire  day  and  night  getting  his  fleet  past  Fort  San  Carlos.  They  were 
compell^  to  go  within  one-half  mile  of  the  fort,  which  fired  more  than 
300  cannon  shots  at  them.  One  boat  was  burned  by  the  fire,  and  sunk, 
but  most  of  the  crew  were  saved.  The  very  poor  marksmanship  of  the 
Spanish  gunners  enabled  the  fleet  to  pass  the  shoal  and  dangerous  wa- 
tos,  the  vessels  being  aground  several  times  under  the  fire  of  *lhe  fort. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Fort  San  Carios  in  the  Lake  is  an  extensive 
shaDow  place,  called  Tablazo,  with  a  crooked  narrow  channel.  It 
took  four  days  to  pass  this  place,  many  of  the  boats  going  aground  in 
the  acit  mud,  making  it  necessary  to  take  off  their  artilleiy  and  other 
caigo  in  order  to  get  them  afloat  again. 
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On  May  20  Padilla's  Beet  was  attacked  io  front  of  Punta  de  Palms 
by  the  royalists,  with  11  boats  of  large  size  and  14  smaller,  but  after  a 
bloody  combat  the  Spaniards  retired. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Padilla  attacked  the  Spanish  fleet  in  front 
of  Mojan,  and  then  near  Maracaibo,  without  decisive  results,  although 
the  Spaniards  were  worsted. 

On  May  30  Padilla,  after  scouring  Marac^bo  Lake  and  com- 
municating with  the  an ti- royalists  of  Coro  and  Rio  Hacha,  weighed 
anchor  at  Ceibita  and  Moporo,  where  he  communicated  with  Colonel 
Manrique.  Here  there  were  skirmishes  with  the  royalists,  whose 
guerrilla  chief,  Rosario  Tales,  was  creating  havoc  at  Gibraltar. 

On  June  6  Colonel  Padilla  sailed,  h&\'iog  been  reinforced  with  the 
division  of  Colonel  Manrique,  At  Corona  they  disembarked  100 
men  and  fought  a  detachment  of  Spaniards. 

On  June  14  Padilla  sailed  for  Altagracia,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake  from  Maracaibo. 

On  June  10  Colonel  Padilla  made  an  attack  on  Maracaibo.  where 
there  were  only  250  royalist  troops  under  Colonel  Jaime  Aloreno, 
Morales  having  taken  all  the  others  to  Fort  San  Carlos.  Padilla's 
boats  fired  500  cannon  shots  at  the  batteries,  without  doing  serious 
damage.  Thereupon,  at  five  p.  m..  Colonel  Manrique  at  the  head  of 
250  infantry  and  50  dragoons,  commenced  an  all-night  attack,  which 
was  carried  on  from  street  to  street  and  house  to  house.  At  about 
eight  p.  M.  both  sides  were  reinforced.  At  ten  p.  M.  the  anti-royalists 
captured  the  fort  and  artillerj',  and  the  serious  fighting  was)  over. 
The  royalists  lost  80  killed  and  150  wounded;  the  anti-royalisfci, 
5i  killed  and  130  wounded.  The  Spanish  Governor,  Moreno,  waa 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  royalists  lost  all  their  artillery  and 
BmiDunition. 

General  Morales  was  now  reinforced  by  Colonel  Lorenzo,  who 
had  made  a  flying  march  from  Coro,  and  crossed  the  lake  in  such  boats 
as  he  could  find. 

On  June  19  General  Morales,  with  2500  soldiers,  returned  to 
Maracaibo,  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  Colonels  Padilla  and 
Manrique  sailing  for  the  island  of  Los  Burros. 

On  June  25  Colonel  Padilla's  force  was  reinforced  with  900  men 
under  Colonel  Torrellas,  who  had  come  from  Coro.  Padilla  also 
armed  6  vessels. 

On  June  29  Padilla  appeared  Itefore  the  Spanish  fleet  of  17  anned 
boats  in  front  of  Mojan,  but  the  latter  evaded  battle,  and  retired  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Garubaya.  The  troops  on  both  sides  were  almost 
starving,  and  Padilla  had  700  men  sick.  His  smaller  hoots  attacked 
the  Spanish  vessels,  but  were  compelled  to  retire. 

On  July  16  a  Spanish  fleet,  under  Captain  Anjel  Laborde,  arriTed 
in  front  of  Fort  San  Carlos,  with  1  sloop  of  war,  1  brigaotine,  S 
schooners,  and  2  merchant  vesseb,  with  90  men,  which  was  placed 
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at  the  orders  of  General  Morales.  The  latter  now  demanded  that 
Padilla  surrender,  and  was  answered  with  a  haughty  refusal.  Both 
sides  now  prepared  for  the  great  naval  battle. 

On  July  28  the  manoeuvring  for  position  commenced  between  the 
contending  forces.  The  Spanish  squadron  was  composed  of  14  large 
iresseLs  and  15  smaller  ones;  the  anti-royalist  of  S  brigantines,  7 
three-mast  schooners,  10  smaller  vessels,  and  12  light  boats.  The 
Spanish  vessels  drew  up  in  line  of  battle  off  Punta  de  Palma,  and  those 
under  Padilla  in  front  of  Altagracia. 

On  July  24  the  wind  was  unfavorable  until  two  p.  m.,  when  PadiUa's 
vesseb  got  under  way,  with  orders  to  board  the  Spanish  boats  and 
take  them  with  the  machete.  At  four  p.  m.  the  attack  was  made  with  an 
indescribable  fierceness.  The  water  in  a  few  moments  was  red  with 
Mood  —  arms,  1^,  and  heads  were  cut  off  and  thrown  overboard, 
and  wounded  men  threw  themselves  into  the  water,  hoping  to  swim 
adiore.  The  royalists  lost  11  boats,  captured,  and  2  simk.  They 
escaped  to  Maracaibo  with  only  S  schooners  and  2  small  vessels. 
Padilla  had  lost,  in  killed,  8  officers  and  S6  men;  wounded,  14 
oflScers  and  105  men.  The  Spaniards  lost  47S  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  68  officers  and  S69  men  prisoners. 

On  August  S  General  Morales  surrendered  Maraciubo,  Fort  San 
Carios,  and  his  remaining  vesseb  to  General  Padilla,  stipulating  that 
hb  troops  should  be  sent  to  Cuba  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic. 

On  August  20  Morales  evacuated  Maracaibo,  but  only  081  men 
went  to  Cuba,  of  which  450  were  officers,  the  remainder  of  a  total  force 
of  2156  men  being  Venezuelans.  These  elected  to  remain  and  serve 
in  the  armies  of  the  anti-royalists. 

Puerto  Cabello  now  remained  the  only  important  point  held  by 
the  Spaniards  in  Venezuela. 

On  October  28  Greneral  Paez,  after  severe  firing,  received  the  sur- 
render of  the  batteiy.  La  Vijia,  one  of  those  defending  Puerto  Cabello. 
He  now  changed  the  course  of  the  river  which  supplied  the  town 
with  water,  causing  extreme  suffering  to  the  inhabitants  and  garrison. 

On  November  7  General  Paez  directed  a  night  attack  upon  Puerto 
Cabdlo,  which  led  to  its  surrender  the  following  day.  He  selected 
500  men  from  the  battalion  Anzoategui  and  100  picked  lancers,  plac- 
ing them  under  Major  Manuel  Cala,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jos^ 
Andres  Elorza  second  in  conmiand.  A  negro  slave  went  as  guide. 
He  knew  every  foot  of  the  shallow  laguna  Mangle,  in  the  rear  of  Puerto 
Cabdlo,  the  banks  of  which  were  inadequately  defended  by  the 
Spaniards.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  covered  by  ttie  intense  darkness 
of  the  tropics,  these  500  men,  observing  the  strictest  silence,  with 
machetes  in  hand,  being  entirely  naked  except  for  breech-clouts,  started 
wading  across  the  laguna,  —  a  large  expanse  of  water,  with  muddy 
bottom,  filled  with  decayed  v^etation  and  snakes.  After  four  and 
one-^ialf  liours  the  vanguard  reached  dry  land,  between  the  batteries 
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Constitucion  and  Princesa.  A  desperate  fight  now  commenced  in  aH 
parts  of  the  city.  General  Paez  with  his  artillery  opened  fire  upon  the 
Spajiish  batteries,  while  the  500  men  in  their  breech-clouts  fought  like 
demons  — and  looked  like  them.  The  royalists  were  whipped  at  all 
points,  and  before  daylight  156  of  them  had  been  killed,  56  wounded, 
and  250  taken  prisoners,  among  the  latter  being  Brigadier  Calzada. 
commander  of  the  place.  The  anti-royalists  claimed  to  have  lost 
only  45  men. 

On  November  10  the  fort  of  San  Felipe,  which  commanded 
Puerto  Cabello,  was  surrendered  to  General  Paez,  and  five  days  later 
the  Spaniards  embarked  for  Cuba,  in  accordance  with  their  terma  of 
capitulation,  leaving  Venezuela  free,  with  the  exception  of  guerrillas. 

There  yet  remained  a  strong  rebellion  in  Pasto,  and  other  parts  of 
Colombia,  which  required  many  battles  to  subdue.  Some  of  the  moat 
desperate  fighting  of  the  whole  war  was  also  taking  place  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  Colombia  and  what  13  now  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Peru. 

Events  of  1824  m  Venezuela 

WTiat  is  now  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador  had,  at  the  end 
of  1823,  practically  gained  its  independence.  The  new  Republic 
had  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  the  previous  year  (May  22. 
1822),  and  diplomatic  representatives  had  been  sent  to  Bogota  by  our 
country  and  Great  Britain.  The  threatened  interference  of  the  "Ho!y 
Alliance,"  if  it  was  ever  seriously  contemplated,  which  is  extremely 
doubtful,  had  been  given  its  quietus  by  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Chao- 
ning.  the  English  Prime  Minister,  and  by  the  message  of  President 
Monroe  to  Congress  in  December,  1823. 

What  may  we  now  expect  to  be  the  next  thing  on  the  program  of 
our  "Sister  Republic"?  Evidently,  to  get  more  money,  if  possible, 
somewhere,  and  then  start  more  revolutions. 

The  financial  part  did  not  seem  difficult  —  id  fact,  the  English 
bankers  were  "easy." 

Although  the  Republic  had  repudiated  its  former  obligatioDS. 
a  new  commissioner,  Jose  Manuel  Hurtado,  was  sent  to  London  to 
get  a  new  loan  of  30,000,000  pesos.  He  had  unlimited  powers  —  just 
such  as  a  genuine  republic  would  be  likely  to  grant.  Seflor  Hurtado 
found  that  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  Zea  loans  had 
injured  the  "credit"  of  the  Republic,  and  as  he  could  not  permit  a 
little  thing  like  that  to  interfere  with  the  new  scheme,  he  decided  to 
recognize  Zca's  debentures  and  pay  interest  on  them  by  issuing  new 
ones.  This  method  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  seems  to  have  satis- 
6ed  the  English  bankers,  for  on  April  22. 1824,  B.  A.  Goldschmidl  & 
Co..  of  London,  signed  a  contract  with  Hurtado  to  give  the  money  at 
85  per  cent  of  the  face  of  the  debentures,  which  purported  to  draw 
6  per  cent  interest.   After  paying  back  interest,  allowing  commisaooSf 
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etc.,  the  Republic  had  ^,750,000  pesos  out  of  this  loan,  or  ;^4,750,000 
sterling.     The  foreign  indebtedness  now  exceeded  40,000,000  pesos. 

1824.  —  On  Apnl  5  the  Congress  met  in  Bogota,  adopted  a  mag- 
nificent Constitution,  decreed  a  levy  of  50,000  men  for  the  army,  and 
passed  a  number  of  as  pretty  laws  as  ever  graced  a  statute  book. 

Theoretically  Venezuela  was  now  at  peace.  Actually  there  was  a 
reign  of  terror  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Guerrillas,  led  by  such  des- 
perate characters  as  Doroteo  Hernandez,  Juan  Celestino  Centefio,  and 
others,  robbed  and  murdered  to  their  hearts'  content.  Others  infested 
the  provinces  of  Caracas,  Apure,  and  elsewhere,  robbing  farmers  of 
cattle  which  were  killed  for  their  hides.  The  rivers  were  filled  with 
boats  engaged  in  this  business,  and  General  Paez,  who  was  now  Chief 
Comimander  of  the  Armies  of  Venezuela,  had  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving even  a  semblance  of  government.  He  enlisted  many  of  these 
desperadoes  for  Bolivar's  army,  and  sent  them  to  Peru.* 

In  August  and  September  there  were  serious  disturbi^nqe^  in  the 
provinces  of  Guayana  and  Barcelona,  but  they  were  overcome,  and 
the  leaders  shot 

On  July  SI  Colonel  Jose  Joaquin  Maneiro,  in  the  island  of  Mar- 
garita, recluted,  that  is,  seized  by  force,  SI  men  and  placed  them  in 
the  army,  to  send  them  to  Peru,  upon  a  requisition  from  Bolivar  for 
100  men,  it  being  understood  that  the  remainder  would  be  recluted 
in  a  few  days.  The  people  of  Margarita  arose  in  a  rebellion  against 
this,  and  set  the  reclutas  at  liberty.  General  Bermudez,  Commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  Orinoco,  sent  a  small  force  against  them ; 
but  the  Margaritafios  raised  600  armed  men,  and  the  force  of  Ber- 
mudez desisted. 

On  December  9,  200  n^ro  slaves  attacked  the  garrison  of  Petare 
with  machetes,  but  after  two  days'  fighting  were  repulsed. 

These  relatively  unimportant  events  closed  the  year  1824  in 
Venezuela,  —  a  land  utterly  desolated.  Yet  Bolivar's  agents  had  man- 
aged to  reclute,  by  force,  4000  men  during  this  year  and  sent  them  to 
Peru! 

The  year  was  one  of  great  importance,  however,  in  the  military 
operations  (rf  Peru,  BoUvia,  and  Ecuador. 

Affairs  in  the  New  Republic  in  1825 

On  January  1  Congress  met  in  Bogoti,  and  decreed  medals,  etc., 
to  Bolivar  and  Sucr£  for  their  victories  of  Junin  and  Ayacucho. 

On  January  8  Congress  read  a  letter  from  Bolivar,  offering  his 
resignation,  which  was  refused. 

At  this  time  treaties  were  made  with  the  United  States,  Central 
Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexico. 


On  April  18  the  Republic  celebrated  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain. 
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Manuel  Jos^  Hurtado  was  accredited  as  the  6rst  minister  to  Eng- 
land, and  Jos£  Maria  Salazar  to  the  United  States. 

Serious  revolutions  broke  out  in  April,  lasting  several  months,  is 
the  province  of  Pasto,  within  the  present  limits  of  Colombia.  Guer- 
rilla warfare  continued  in  many  parts  of  Venezuela,  but  there  were  no 
battles  of  importance. 

An  alleged  census  taken  in  1875  (although  how  it  was  taken  is  not 
stated)  gives  the  population  as  follows : 


Veneeueu 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  1895  the  finances  of  the  new  Republic 
were  in  desperate  condition.  Most  of  the  money  which  had  been 
raised  in  London  and  Paris  had  been  squandered,  and  of  course  no 
interest  had  ever  been  paid  on  the  debentures.  The  eicpenses  exceeded 
the  income  by  millions  of  dollars.  Resort  was  had  to  forced  loans 
and  confiscations,  but  these  did  not  replenish  the  treasury.  The  de- 
bentures went  down  to  41  in  London  and  the  banking-house  of  B.  A. 
Goldscbmidt  &  Co.,  which  had  floated  the  loan  of  30,000,000  pesos, 
became  bankrupt  With  the  rebellion  of  Paez,  which  came  later,  the 
credit  of  the  country  was  completely  ruined.  The  truth  is,  the  gentle- 
men who  composed  this  so-called  Republic  were  excellent  warriors 
and  fathers  of  families,  but  as  producers  they  were  and  are  of  no 
account. 

In  December  General  Paez  sent  a  commissioner  to  Peru  to  pro- 
pose to  Bolivar  that  they  make  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  the 
CountT)';  and  a  lai^  number  of  Jefes  with  monarchial  tendencies  in 
Caracas  sent  another  commissioner  to  Bogota  on  the  same  mission. 
The  fact  is,  none  of  them  knew  what  they  wautcd  —  and  their  suc- 
cessors are  equally  as  undecided  to-day. 

Events  m  the  New  Republic  dj  1826 — Rebellion  or  Pabx 

The  Congress  met  at  Bogota  on  January  2,  and  on  March  15 
elected  Bolivar  President,  and  Sanlander  Vice-President. 
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On  January  6  General  Paez»  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies 
of  VenezueUy  arrested  practically  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  Caracas, 
and  forced  them  into  the  army.  These  men»  many  of  whom  were 
prominent,  raised  such  a  hue  and  cry  that  General  Juan  Escalon,  the 
Intendente  General,  opposed  the  reduta,  and  made  complaint  before 
the  Senate,  which  impeached  Paez. 

This  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  military  element 
and  those  who  desired  to  make  the  civil  power  supreme.  The  Senate 
at  Caracas  heard  all  the  evidence,  and  decreed  the  suspension  of  Gen- 
eral Paez  from  his  post,  and  appointed  General  Escalon  in  his  stead. 
This  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  the  Senate  of  Venezuela  ever  dared 
to  exercise  its  independent  prerogatives  in  conflict  with  the  Military 
Executive. 

On  April  27  Fernando  Penalver,  Grovemor  of  Carabobo,  a  parti- 
san of  Paez,  called  together  the  troops  under  him,  and  gave  them  to 
understand  that  the  impeachment  of  Paez  would  cause  the  army  great 
losses  and  disadvantages.  Soldiers  were  secretly  sent  to  cause  dis- 
turbances in  all  parts  of  the  country;  armed  bands  appeared  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  —  apparently  robbers,  but  actually  soldiers,  sent 
out  to  play  their  part,  —  innocent  citizens  were  shot  without  cause  or 
mercy  by  the  same  soldiers,  acting  under  orders  of  the  friends  of  Paez, 
and  dien  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  civil  power  was  unable  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  or  protect  life  and  property,  and  that  a  military 
dictatorship  was  therefore  necessary. 

On  April  30  the  Consejo  of  the  municipality  of  Valencia  acclaimed 
General  Paez  as  Military  Chief  of  the  Department,  with  Colonel 
Francisco  Carabano  as  second  in  command,  and  Penalver  as  Grov- 
emor. General  Marifio  now  arrived  at  Valencia  ready  to  aid  the  rev- 
olution. This  city  also  declared  that  General  Paez  should  be  recog- 
nized as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  as  heretofore. 

On  May  4  the  village  of  Maracay  followed  the  example  of  Valencia. 

On  May  5  the  municipality  of  Caracas  did  the  same  thing  —  the 
city  which  had  caused  the  downfall  of  Paez  by  objecting  to  his  out- 
rageous reclutas !     Talk  of  consistency  and  stability ! 

On  May  11  Valencia,  and  on  May  16  Caracas,  passed  acts  des- 
ignating Greneral  Paez  as  Jefe  Civil  y  Miliiar  de  Venezuela^  with 
authority  to  ** conserve  the  public  order''  —  and  see  that  their  beau- 
tiful Constitution  was  not  in  any  manner  violated  —  until  Bolivar 
should  arrive  to  straighten  out  matters. 

On  June  17  a  severe  earthquake  occurred  in  Venezuela  and  Colom- 
bia, causing  great  damage,  there  being  recurrent  shocks  for  more  than 
a  month.  The  superstitious  people  thought  this  augured  a  change 
in  the  government 

On  June  26  a  Congress  was  held  in  Valencia,  which  condemned 
the  administration  of  Santander  and  declared  for  Paez  as  head  of  the 
nattoiii 
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At  this  time  Bolivar  was  obtaining  the  adoption  of  the  Bolivian 
Constitution  by  the  departments  of  Quito,  Guayaquil,  Lima,  Punams, 
and  by  most  of  the  departments  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  Thia 
Constitution  created  a  President  for  life,  with  power  to  name  his 
Buccessor.  the  office  to  be  completely  independent  and  above  any 
and  all  other  departments  of  the  government. 

As  against  this  program,  the  Paez  movement  took  another  direction, 
favoring  the  separation  of  Venezuela  from  the  remainder  of  Nue\'a 
Granada  and  declaring  in  favor  of  federation. 

On  August  22  the  battalion  "Apure,"  in  Caracas.  500  soldiers, 
revolted,  under  Felij>e  Macero,  and  marched  to  Barrelona.  placing 
itself  under  General  Bermudez,  who  was  opposed  to  Paez. 

On  October  3,  in  Margarita,  2000  declared  for  "federation," 
asking  that  the  island  be  united  to  Venezuela. 

On  October  19  the  garrison  of  Angostura  revolted  during  the 
night,  shouting.  "  Viva  el  General  Paez!    Viva  la  fcderacion! " 

On  November  5  General  Bermudez  arrived  at  Cumand  with  250 
men,  finding  it  already  occupied  by  600  soldiers. 

On  November  19  a  battle  was  fought  by  the  troops  under  Ber- 
mudez with  the  forces  of  Paez,  in  Cumana,  in  which  Bermudez  was 
defeated  and  driven  to  Barcelona. 

On  November  7  General  Paez  called  a  meeUng  in  Caracas,  which 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  Venezuela  ought  to  constitute  itself 
an  independent  State,  severing  all  relations  with  the  other  parts  of 
Nucva  Granada.  He  immediately  approved  this  act,  and  issued 
a  decree  calling  a  Congreso  Consiituyenie  to  meet  in  Valencia  on 
January  15,  1827. 

Puerto  Cabello  now  opposed  this  movement,  although  It  had  been 
the  first  city  to  declare  in  favor  of  this  very  thing.  Her  garrison  arose 
in  rebellion  against  Paez  on  Novemlwr  21. 

On  November  14  Bohvar  arrived  in  Bogota,  from  Peru,  having 
returned  because  of  the  Paez  revolution  in  Venezuela.  He  waa 
received  very  coldly,  and  entered  Bogota  almost  alone. 

On  November  24  Bolivar  left  Bogota  for  Venezuela. 

On  November  25  General  Paez  declared  that  all  the  proviDccs 
of  Venezuela  were  subject  to  his  commands. 

On  November  26  General  Paez  sent  troops  against  Puerto  Cabello, 
under  Colonel  Jose  de  la  Guerra,  but  after  a  skirmish  both  ddes 
declared  a  truce. 

On  November  26  Colonel  Diego  Vallenilla  called  a  meeting  at 
CumanA  which  declared  allegiance  to  General  Paez. 

On  December  3  and  4  Angostura  declared  in  favor  of  Paci.  and 
refused  further  lo  obey  the  orders  of  General  Bermudez,  ^^^| 

On  December  5  General  Bermudez  was  compelled  to  retire  ^^^| 
Barcelona.  '^^1 

On  December  18  General  Paez  sent  000  men  to  take  chaig^c 
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Barinas,  but  they  were  compelled  to  retire  by  the  forces  under  General 
Miguel  Guerrero,  who  declared  in  favor  of  tiie  "Liberator." 

Bolivar,  who  now  realized  the  state  of  affairs,  left  a  letter  with 
Santander  in  Bogotd,  investing  him  with  extraordinary  faculties, 
dating  that  letter  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  December  12.  Santander 
caused  the  letter  to  be  published  on  January  2,  1827,  which  would 
allow  time  for  a  messenger  to  arrive  in  Bogotd,  and  it  served  its  pur- 
pose to  keep  Santander  in  power  that  year,  because  no  Congress  met 
to  hold  an  election.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bolivar  never  went  to  Rosario 
de  Cucuta  at  all. 

On  December  16  Bolivar  arrived  in  Maracaibo.  He  found  Vene- 
zuela in  a  state  of  great  turmoil,  —  indeed,  anarchy.  Here  he  issued 
the  customary  batoh  of  decretas  and  alocuciones,  and  proceeded  to 
Puerto  Cabello  to  meet  Paez,  who  had  published  a  proclamation  that 
Bolivar  was  coming  to  Venezuela  as  a  private  citizen.  Bolivar,  the 
''Liberator"  and  Jefe  Supremo,  at  once  addressed  a  letter  to  Paez, 
advising  him  that  he  came  to  Venezuela  as  its  Jefe,  but  that  he  would 
be  very  kind  to  Paez  and  everybody  else. 

On  November  30  the  Congress  of  Peru  had  declared  that  Bolivar's 
Constitution  had  been  adopted,  and  that  he  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent for  life.  Bolivia  elected  Sucre  President  for  life,  but  that  gentle- 
man did  not  want  the  office,  and  agreed  to  hold  it  until  18£8  only. 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  on  December  9,  formed  a  union,  calling  themselves 
FederacUm  Boliviana^  and  Bolivar  was  elected  President  for  life. 

BoiiVAB  MAKES  A  DeCBEE  AND  MOLLIFIES  PaEZ  — 

.  Events  op  1827 

On  the  last  day  of  1826  Bolivar  arrived  at  Puerto  Cabello.  On 
January  1,  1827,  he  issued  a  decree  declaring  all  sorts  of  guarantees, 
and  proclaiming  Paez  as  civil  and  military  authority  of  Venezuela, 
under  the  title  of  Jefe  Superior,  while  Marifio  was  to  be  Commander 
of  Maturin,  and  he,  Bolivar,  was  to  be  recognized  and  obeyed  as 
President. 

Paez  immediately  agreed  to  this,  as  it  gave  him  all  he  had  ever 
asked  for.  Bolivar  had  no  power  with  which  to  oppose  Paez,  if  he 
desired,  and  revdutions  and  counter-revolutions  had  shown  him  the 
futility  of  further  fighting. 

On  January  10  Bolivar  arrived  in  Caracas  and  was  received  with 
great  ovations.  The  remainder  of  January  and  most  of  February 
were  spent  in  fiestas,  —  dances,  banquets,  parades,  etc. 

In  the  mean  time  a  small  revolution  had  started  up  in  Maturin, 
but  it  was  put  down,  and  the  leaders  shot. 

Great  uprisings  occurred  against  the  authority  of  Bolivar  at  this 
time  in  Peru,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia,  his  Constitutions  being 
repealed  and  his  governments  upset 
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On  May  2  the  Congress  met  provisionally  at  Tunja,  thence  if^ 
moved  to  Bogota,  reassembling  on  May  14,  and  deprived  the  "Lib- 
erator" of  bis  extraordinary  dictatorial  faculties.  It  declared  public 
order  re-eslablisbed,  granted  a  general  amnesty,  and  passed  resolu- 
tious  to  call  a  convocation  in  1828,  the  object  lieing  to  disunite  the 
several  members  of  Nueva  Granada. 

On  July  5  BoUvar  left  Venezuela  for  BogotA,  via  Cartagena,  in 
the  English  frigate  Druida,  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Sir  Alexander 
Cock  bum. 

On  September  10  Bolivar  arrived  m  Bogota,  and  at  once  occupied 
himself  in  subduing  a  rebellion  in  Popayan  and  Guayaquil. 

No  sooner  had  the  fiestas  ended,  and  Bolivar  left  Venezuela,  than 
General  Faez  found  himself  with  a  dozen  revolutions  on  his  bands 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

There  were  seditious  movements  in  San  Sebastian,  Los  Teques. 
Orituco,  Charallave,  and  other  places  within  easy  reach  of  Caracas; 
and  guerrillas  under  Doroteo  Herrera  and  Juan  Centeiio  overran 
those  places,  claiming  to  be  defending  the  interests  of  Spain.  A  group 
under  Cisneros,  practically  desperadoes,  sacked,  robbed,  and  com- 
mitted great  atrocities  in  Guarenas,  Pctare,  Santa  Lucia,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tuy.  These  guerrilla  troops  comprised  more  than 
SOOO  men. 

General  Faez  sent  troops  against  them,  and  after  many  fierce 
conflicts  succeeded  in  capturing  or  dispersing  the  larger  bodies  and 
in  executing  their  leaders. 

In  August  there  was  an  uprising  of  the  half-civilized  Indians  of 
Cunaviche,  of  the  proWnce  of  Apure,  department  of  the  Orinoco. 
They  were  finally  overcome,  and  300  of  them  taken  prisoners  and 
sent  to  Caracas. 

In  October  uprisings  occurred  in  the  provinces  of  Barioas  and 
Coro,  but  these  were  overcome  by  the  troops  of  General  Paez.  Their 
leaders  were  executed. 

In  the  provinces  of  Guayana  and  Cumand  similar  uprisings 
occurred.  In  the  latter  the  revolutionists  were  intrenched  for  several 
months  at  Cumanacoa,  but  were  finally  completely  destroyed  by 
General  Bermudez. 

Revolutions  occurred  also  in  the  province  of  Maturin,  but  General 
Marino  was  unable  to  quell  them  until  the  following  year. 

In  the  closin)^  months  of  1827  General  Juan  Bautiata  ArizmeiMii 
organized  a  military  force,  under  directions  of  General  Pa 
was  sufficient  to  clear  the  valley  of  the  Tuy  of  the  guerriUas 


Affairs  in  Vznzzuela  in  1828 

On  February  19  Bolivar  declared  that  he  was  reinvested  with 
extraordinary  powers  by  virtue  of  Article  liS  of  the  Constitu 
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In  plain  words  this  meant  that  he  exercised  the  unlimited  military 
power  of  a  Dictator  over  the  departments  of  Maturin,  Orinoco^  Vene- 
zuela, and  Zulia. 

On  March  13  Bolivar  issued  another  decreta,  declaring  himself 
the  supreme  power  in  all  parts  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela^  except 
in  the  province  of  Ocafia,  in  which  the  Congress  was  in  session. 
On  March  16  Bolivar  left  Bogotd  for  Cucuta,  via  Tunja. 
On  April  9  a  convention  was  installed  at  Ocafia  to  make  a  new 
Constitution.    The  majority  were  opposed  to  Bolivar's  scheme  of  a 
life  dictatorship,  known  as  the  Bolivian  Constitution.    They  wanted 
to  form  a  real  government,  in  theory  at  least. 

On  June  10  the  Ocaiia  convention  dissolved  without  having 
accomplished  anything.  The  country  now  verged  on  anarchy,  and 
the  opposition  to  Bolivar  grew  in  intensify. 

On  June  13  a  Junta  of  ''fathers  of  families''  was  called  by  the 
militaiy  conunander  of  Cundinamarca,  who  issued  a  proclamation 
conferring  upon  Bolivar  absolute,  unlimited  dictatorial  powers,  for 
such  time  as  he  might  deem  proper  to  exercise  them.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  Bogotd  on  the  24th.  Similar  ''acts"  were  proclaimed  by 
the  Jefes  friendly  to  Bolivar  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

On  August  27  Bolivar  issued  a  new  decreta,  calling  himself  Lib- 
ertador  PresiderdCy  constituting  himself  the  supreme  power,  stating 
that  he  would  call  a  "Constitutional  Convention  "  on  January  2, 1830. 
In  this  decree  he  said:  "Under  the  dictatorship  nobody  can  speak 
of  liberty.  We  should  feel  sorry  mutually  for  the  people  who  suffer 
and  the  man  who  alone  commands." 

The  new  dictatorship  was  welcomed  with  extraordinary  fiestas 
and  expressions  of  joy  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  "What  fools  these 
mortals  be!" 

On  September  25  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Bolivar 
at  night  in  his  palace  in  Bogotd,  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy.  His 
mistress,  Manuela  Saenz,  saved  his  life  by  procuring  his  escape 
through  a  rear  apartment.  He  hid  under  a  bridge  until  the  con- 
spiracy was  put  down. 

BoLivAB  IN  HIS  Star  Role  as  Assassin 

On  September  SO  Bolivar  b^an  killing  the  persons  suspected  of 
having  been  in  the  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him.  On  that  day  were 
put  to  death  Horment,  Zulaivar,  Commander  Silva,  Lieutenants 
Galindo  and  Lopez;  on  the  29th,  General  Jos6  Padilla  and  Colonel 
RamoD  Guerra;  on  October  14,  Pedro  C.  Azuero,  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  San  Bartolome  College,  and  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  Juan 
Hioestroza;  and  many  others  on  succeeding  dates. 

General  Jos6  PadUla,  thus  foully  murdered  by  Bolivar,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  noted  genenJs  in  the  revolution  of  independ- 
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ence.  He  was  in  prison,  by  Bolivar's  orders,  at  the  time  of  this  oon- 
spiracy,  and  it  was  physically  impossible  for  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  instigators  of  it.  General  Padilla  will  be  remembered  as  the 
hero  of  the  great  naval  combat  in  Maracaibo  Lake,  which  destroyed 
the  power  of  Spain,  —  as  brilliant  and  brave  a  feat  of  arms  as  was 
ever  performed  by  a  man.  Padilla  had  fallen  into  disfavor  with 
Bolivar  for  exactly  the  same  reason  as  did  General  Piar.  —  he  refused 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  Great  Conscienceless  Murderer.  \Mien 
the  convention  of  Ocafia  met  in  1828,  a  majority  wanted  to  establish 
a  republican  government.  This  angered  Bohvar.  General  Padilla 
sent  to  this  convention  a  statement  of  the  sufferings  of  the  army,  and 
the  legislative  measures  which  were  needed  for  its  relief.  Padilla 
declared  that  he  would  defend  the  convention  with  his  person  and 
influence,  and  Bolivar  promptly  threw  hira  into  jail.  His  pitiable 
reward  for  services  to  his  country  was  to  be  shot  like  a  dog. 

On  November  7  General  Santander,  who  had  been  Vice-President 
of  Colombia  for  years,  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Bohvar's  orders; 
but  the  Dictator  feared  to  face  the  uprising  which  this  would  have 
caused,  and  he  commuted  the  sentence. 

A  war  broke  out  in  the  latter  part  of  1828  between  Colombia  and 
Peru  in  which  many  sanguinary  battles  were  fought. 

Affairs  in  Venezuela  in  1829 

The  year  1829  in  Venezuela  was  one  of  "peace"  —  after  a  fashion. 
There  were  no  organized  revolutions.  General  Paez  was  in  supreme 
power,  and  there  was  no  Congress  to  bother  him. 

True,  there  were  a  few  hundred  skirmishes  and  guerrilla  engage- 
ments, but  nothing  serious.  The  royalist  guerrillas  had  companies 
in  the  mountains  of  Guires,  Tamanaco.  and  Batatal,  between  Ontuco 
and  Rio  Chico.  These  were  under  command  of  Jose  Maria  Ariza- 
babo,  with  the  somewhat  imposing  title  of  "Conunanding  General 
of  the  American  Troops  of  His  Catholic  Majesty."  The  troops 
surrendered  to  General  Paez  on  August  18,  and  were  sent  to  Porto 
Rico. 

Somewhat  later  the  veteran  guerrilla  chief  Cisneros  also 
surrendered. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  a  definite  movement  was  inaugurated  in 
Venezuela  for  separation  from  Colombia.  On  November  17,  at 
Puerto  Cabello,  a  resolution  was  drafted  by  Soublette,  the  secretary 
of  Paez,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  Congress  —  which  was  to  meet 
January  8,  1830  —  for  a  dissolution  of  the  federation. 

On  November  25  a  convention  of  "fathers  of  families"  was  held 
in  Caracas,  upon  invitation  of  General  Arismendi  —  of  course  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Paez  —  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
TcaeEuela  ought  to  be  free  from  the  Union.    Oa  November  90  m 
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to  this  effect,  signed  by  486  persons,  was  presented  to 
General  Paez,  who,  on  Dumber  8,  issued  a  decreta,  saying  that 
Venezuela  had  separated,  and  notifying  Colombia  of  that  fact  Gren- 
eral  Paes  prepared  to  defend  the  new  order  of  things,  but  requested 
Bolivar  not  to  interfere. 

By  this  time  Bolivar  had  begun  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
Bevdutions  and  counter-revolutions  had  devastated  Colombia,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Bolivia.  Intrigues,  treachery,  assassination,  filled  the 
veiy  air.  For  twenty  years  there  had  been  an  almost  continuous 
mgik  of  anarchy  and  murder.  Bolivar  realized  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  whip  Paez;  so  he  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  told  his 
Bogota  generals  that  they  would  not  again  invade  Venezuela. 


CHAPTER  ni 

SOME  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  RULERS  AND  REVOLUTIONS 
OF  VENEZUELA  SINCE  INDEPENDENCE 

ON  January  IS,  1830.  General  Paez  issued  a  decree  Ihat  Vene- 
zuela was  sovereign  and  independent,  and  made  certain 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  govemment- 

On  January  16  the  State  of  Zulia  ratified  Paez's  decree  of  separa- 
tioD.  Merida,  Trujillo,  and  other  departments,  or  States,  at  once 
followed  the  example. 

General  Paez  now  called  a  Congreso  ComtituycrUe  to  meet  id 
Valencia,  on  April  30,  to  form  a  Constitution.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Congress  which  was  scheduled  to  meet  in  Bogota  on  January  8  lacked 
B  quorum,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  "Liberator"  ap- 
pointed new  members,  and  infiicted  on  them  one  of  his  flamboyant 
messages.  He  then  offered  to  resign,  saying  that  all  other  citizens 
enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  apjMjaring  innocent  to  tlie  eyes 
of  suspicion,  while  he  alone  was  stigmatized  as  aspiring  to  be  a  ^rant. 
Congress  did  not  deny  his  deductions,  but  refused  to  accept  his  "resig- 
nation," no  individual  congressman  caring  to  take  the  personal  ride 
which  that  would  involve,  well  knowing  that  he  who  should  have  that 
temerity  would  be  shot  before  breakfast  some  fine  morning. 

The  Congress  opposed  the  separation  of  Venezuela,  proposed 
more  Constitutions,  and  sent  General  Suer£  to  see  if  he  could  not 
reason  with  Paez. 

In  March  General  Sucr^  and  his  companion.  Bishop  Esleves, 
arrived  at  Cucuta,  where  they  were  notified  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  ^'enezuelan  territory. 

On  April  18  General  MariAo  and  other  commissioners  appointed 
by  Paez  met  General  Sucre.  They  patted  each  otlier  on  the  back, 
saw  that  they  could  not  reach  an  agreement,  and  returned  to  Bogota 
and  Caracas  respectively. 

The  province  of  Casanare  had  joined  Venezuela,  and  there  waa 
a  general  disposition  for  all  the  portions  of  Nueva  Granada  to  fall 
apart.    They  had  been  held  together  in  the  past  only  by  force. 

Various  Juntas  and  Congresses  were  now  called  by  BoUrar  to  see 
if  he  could  stem  the  rising  tide,  but  in  vain.  In  May  he  called  together 
another  Congress  in  Bogota,  and  again  handed  tn  his  resignation. 
Everywhere  were  rebellions  against  his  authority.     In  Bogobl  the 
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troops,  composed  mostly  of  young  men,  tore  to  pieces  Bolivar's 
picture,  which  was  hanging  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  his  life 
was  in  serious  danger. 

On  May  9  Bolivar's  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Congress, 
which  voted  him  a  pension  of  80,000  pesos.  He  left  for  Cartagena, 
his  power  forever  broken.  On  the  same  day  the  Congress  in  Bogoti 
promulgated  a  new  Constitution,  and  proceeded  to  elect  a  President 
Mosquera  was  elected  by  the  most  resolute  display  of  force. 

On  May  11  the  Bogotd  Congress  decreed  that  if  Venezuela  did 
not  recognize  its  authority,  force  should  not  be  used,  —  at  least  not 
until  a  succeeding  Congress  should  ordain  it. 

On  May  6  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  met  at  Valencia. 

General  Mariiio  had  been  sent  to  the  frontier,  with  a  strong 
army,  to  resist  any  attack  from  Colombia,  which  was  at  that  time 
expected. 

On  May  19  the  Venezuelan  Congress  in  Caracas  proposed  that 
if  Colombia  did  not  at  once  recognize  its  independence  that  would 
be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  cause  of  war.  On  May  22  this  was  changed 
to  the  statement  that  unless  recognition  were  at  once  made  by  Colom- 
bia no  business  or  other  relations  should  be  maintained  between  the 
two  countries.  On  May  28  Venezuela  also  demanded  of  Nueva 
Granada  the  immediate  expulsion  of  Simon  Bolivar,  and  stated  that 
if  this  general  went  to  Curo^ao,  he  and  all  who  accompanied  him 
should  be  branded  as  outlaws.  This  resolution  was  sent  to  Bolivar 
by  President  Mosquera,  of  Colombia,  inunediately  upon  its  receipt 
from  the  Venezuela^  Congress;  but  the  inunortal  ''Liberator"  and 
''Pacificator  '*  never  replied  to  this  latest  manifestation  of  the  alleged 
ingratitude  of  self-styled  republics. 

In  June,  July,  and  August  Paez*s  Congress  ground  out  decretas 
such  as  the  General  and  his  army  wanted.  But  Venezuela  had  now 
had  peace  a  long,  long  time.  It  had  been  several  weeks  since  a  revolu- 
tion occurred.  The  machetes  were  getting  rusty.  The  calves  were 
growing  into  yearlings,  and  the  patriots  were  becoming  more  patri- 
otic—  in  expectation  of  again  eating  veal.  So  the  merry  butchery 
began  once  more. 

In  June  General  Julian  Infante,  Colonel  Vicente  Parejo,  Com- 
mander Lorenzo  Bustillos,  and  other  Jefes  in  Riochico,  Chaguaramas, 
Orituco  del  Alto  Llano,  and  other  places  raised  the  thrilling  cry  of 
liberty,  so  seldom  heard  in  recent  tunes,  and  proclaimed  Bolivar  as 
Jefe  Supremo.    This  revolution  died  out  in  a  short  time. 

On  June  7  the  new  Constitution  adopted  in  Bogotd  was  presented 
to  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  which  rejected  it. 

On  August  16  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  added  insult  to  injury 
by  declaring  once  more  that  it  would  enter  into  friendly  relations 
with  Colombia  as  soon  as  both  States  were  constitutionally  organized, 
and  General  Simon  Bolivar  safely  out  of  the  country  forever. 
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A  revoIutuQ  was  now  planned  against  Paez  in  Venezuda.  beaded 
by  M"-Tirgr'.  the  ostensible  cause  being  the  actions  of  Paez  in  causing 
■epratioo.  A  viaous  revolution  was  raging  in  Colombia  for  the 
alleged  porpoae  of  pre9eni~ing  tbe  federation. 

Bolivar,  after  lus  exile  from  Bogota,  nmt  to  Cartagena,  whet« 
be  poblidj  advised  bis  friends  to  revolt,  and  told  them  llut  be  would 
accept  tbe  FresideDcy  if  tbe  majority  desired  iL  These  uprisings 
were  by  Bolivar's  friends. 

On  December  17  Bolivar  died.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  one 
of  the  most  erratic,  treacherous,  and  mean  of  humankind,  —  a  man 
of  indomitable  energy,  courage,  ambition,  and  determinatioo,  —  a 
man  whose  counterpart  has  never  existed  on  the  ^obe. 

The  Yeab  1831  ts  dshesed  in  with  the  Custoiubt 
Batch  of  Revoldtionb 

Bolivar's  death  made  but  little  difference  to  his  paitisaas.  Tbey 
wanted  loot,  and  incidentally  they  loved  the  smell  of  blood. 

On  January  15  "Long  live  the  Liberator"  —  he  was  already 
dead  —  rang  out  in  the  province  of  Barcelona,  in  the  village  of  Aragiia. 
General  Jose  Tadeo  Monagas,  one  of  Paez's  most  trusted  advisers, 
had  gone  wrong,  and  many  Jefes,  each  with  hts  squad  of  half-breed 
peons,  took  up  tbe  aacred  and  patriotic  cause. 

By  the  end  of  January  the  provinces  of  Cumani,  BiargMrita, 
Barcelona,  and  many  cantons  of  the  province  of  Caracas  had  aD 
declared  in  favor  of  the  Liberator  —  whatever  that  might  mean. 

Early  in  February  the  province  of  Guayana  declared  in  favor  ol 
the  revolution.  Guerrillas  sprang  up  everywhere  like  toad-stools  tn 
a  night  Paez  placed  General  Mari&o  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who 
made  an  incursion  into  Chaguaramas  ;  but  the  attacks  of  guerrillas. 
desertions  of  soldiers,  sickness,  and  lack  of  supplies  compelled  him 
to  return. 

On  March  18  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  united  and  declaied  Paes 
to  be  Constitutional  President,  and  jyr.  Urbaneja,  Vice-Presidciit. 

On  March  89  General  Bermudez  and  his  troops  in  Guiia  lieclared 
in  favor  of  Paez.  Rio  Caribe,  Cariaco,  Carupano,  and  Ciiroanacoa 
now  recognized  Paez  as  President 

On  April  10  General  Bermudez  took  possession  of  Cuman&,  and 
General  Rojas,  the  Goremor,  who  was  hostile  to  Paez,  was  killed. 

In  April  several  battles  took  place  between  the  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Monagas,  the  revolutionary  leader,  and  those  of  the  govemroent 

On  April  18  Congress  authorized  General  Paex  to  treat  wHh 
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Monagas  with  a  view  to  ending  the  struggle.  General  Marifio  was 
commissioned  to  represent  Paez.  Mariiio  and  Monagas  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Unare.  Monagas  proposed  that  the  four  provinces 
of  Cumandy  Barcelona,  Margarita,  and  Guayana  should  be  united 
into  one  nation  to  be  called  Uie  Estado  de  Oriente^  of  which  Marifio 
was  to  be  Jefe  Supremo,  and  he,  Monagas,  was  to  be  second  in  com- 
mand. Marifio  jumped  at  the  idea.  He  would  rather  be  Jefe  Supremo 
of  a  mill-pond  than  play  second  fiddle  in  a  big  orchestra.  Paez  and 
his  Congress  pricked  tiiis  bubble  in  short  order  by  disapproving 
Marifio's  act 

In  May  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Caracas  which  threatened  the 
extermination  of  all  persons  owning  property,  but  it  was  quelled  and 
the  leaders  executed. 

A  swarm  of  generab  took  possession  of  the  local  governments  in 
Venezuela,  and  the  better  citizens  paid  tribute  to  them  for  protection. 
In  places  there  were  guerrilla  fights,  in  other  places  anarchy,  but  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  the  producing  citizens  paid  heavily  to  local 
generals,  and  in  this  manner  preserved  some  semblance  of  order. 
Other  events  of  this  character  from  1831  to  1835  are  scarcely  worth 
recording. 

Division  of  the  Colombian  Debt 

On  December  23,  1834,  the  representatives  of  Nueva  Granada, 
Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  signed  an  agreement  relative  to  the  portions 
of  the  general  public  debt  which  ^ch  should  assume.  The  basis 
agreed  upon  corresponded  to  the  supposed  population  of  the  three 
sections  of  Bolivar's  nightmare,  —  the  dr^un  of  a  great  Latin- 
American  Confederation.  On  this  basis  Colombia  assumed  50 
per  cent,  Venezuela  28|  per  cent,  and  Ecuador  21^  per  cent  of  the 
wlude.  It  is  not  recorded  that  there  were  any  serious  discussions  on 
the  matter.  A  pretence,  however,  of  some  sort  was  necessaiy  in 
order  to  give  our  three  "" Sister  Republics'*  the  requisite  credit  for 
obtaining  additional  loans. 

The  debts  thus  divided  among  themselves,  as  appeared  from  the 
records,  on  May  16,  1839,  were  as  follows : 


OmOINAL 

Debt 

Intkbebt 

ACCBUED 

Total 

QnlmnlA^ 

Vcnesnek 

EcuMkr 

$20,695^08.09 
16,926,440.1« 
12,769,068.87 

$82,008,684.85 

12,542,071.58 

9,461,562.77 

$51,699,143.84 
29,468,511.70 
22,280,681.64 

Toua 

$59,891,017.98 

$44,007,268.70 

$108,898,286.68 
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Venezuela  enteetain9  itself  wrra  a  Presidential  * 
Election 

In  1835  the  people  of  Venezuela  decided  to  have  an  election  for 
President.  The  guerrilla  fights  had  become  monotonous.  Every 
general  in  Venezuela  wanted  to  be  President,  or  Jefe  Supremo;  but 
it  finally  reduced  itself  to  a  choice  between  Dr.  Jose  Vargas,  a  civilian. 
General  Marifio,  and  General  Soublette.  The  alleged  Congress 
picked  out  Dr.  Vargas,  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  General  Paez  being 
cleariy  evident  in  the  proceedings.  Vai^as  was  a  rank  outsider,  —  a 
decent  sort  of  fellow  who  bad  never  cut  a  throat  in  his  life,  not  even 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  July  General  Marino  arose  in  revolution,  and  seized  Dr.  Vargas 
by  force.  One  of  his  abettors,  Carujo,  in  taking  the  President  to  jail, 
remarked,  "You  see,  doctor,  the  world  belongs  to  the  vaJiant"  "No, 
sir,"  answered  the  doctor,  "the  world  l»elongs  to  the  men  of  bonor." 

General  Marifio  expelled  Dr.  Vaigas  from  the  country  and  took 
possession  of  the  government. 

General  Paez  at  once  came  to  the  front.  He  raised  an  army  and 
in  numerous  battles  whipped  Marino  to  a  standstill. 

General  Monagas,  who  evidently  bad  revolution  in  his  blood, 
declared  in  favor  of  Marino. 

In  August  General  Paez  drove  Marifio  out  of  Caracas,  and  re- 
called Dr.  Vargas,  who  for  a  brief  time  again  assumed  the  presidency. 
The  revolution  inaugurated  by  Marino  continued,  however,  until 
the  following  year,  with  great  severity. 

Genera!  Paez  had  the  power  of  organizing  the  llaneros,  and  his 
battles  were  ferocious  in  the  extreme. 

1836.  —  In  April,  Dr.  Vargas  decided  he  had  had  enough  of  poll- 
tics  in  Venezuela.  He  resigned,  and  Vice-President  Navarte  took  the 
office,  sustained  by  General  Paez,  who  was  in  fact  the  supreme 
executive  of  Venezuela.  General  Paez  gave  the  death-blow  to 
Marifio's  revolution,  which  is  known  in  history  as  tliat  of  h  Reftrrma. 

1837.  —  On  January  20  General  Carreno,  who  was  President  of  the 
Federal  Council,  became  .Acting  President  for  a  few  months.  Later 
Gcneral  Carlos  Soublette  became  President,  A  revolution  now  broke 
out,  led  by  Colonel  Furfan,  but  after  a  few  months'  fighting  it  wu 
subdued  by  General  Paez. 

1838. —  General  Paez  decided  that  he  would  have  himself  elected 
President,  and  Uie  elections  registered  his  will.  It  was  cleariy  seen 
that  he  was  at  that  time  the  only  man  in  Venezuela  who  could  domi- 
nale  the  unruly  elements.  General  Paez  assumed  the  office  in  1S30, 
and  exercised  its  functions  until  1843,  when  he  had  General  Soublette 
elected  in  his  stead.  During  this  period  there  were,  ya^t  numbers  of 
local  uprisings,  but  no  formal  revolutions  national  in  extent.    It  would 
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require  a  work  as  extensive  as  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to  give 
details  of  all  the  guerrilla  fights  of  Venezuela. 

1843.  —  General  Soublette  became  President,  his  election  being  in 
fact  due  to  General  Paez.    Soublette  remained  in  office  until  1847. 

1846.  —  A  revolution  broke  out  against  the  oligarchy  of  Paez, 
led  by  the  partisans  of  Antonio  L.  Guzman,  a  distinguished  but  un- 
scrupulous editor,  whose  newspaper,  El  VenszolanOy  had  acquired 
considerable  influence  as  the  organ  of  radical  republican  ideas.  Guz- 
man aspired  to  the  presidency,  —  an  obvious  folly  for  a  man  whose 
ammunition  was  mostly  editorials.  The  Generates,  obeying  Paez, 
selected  General  Jos6  Tadeo  Monagas  for  President,  and  the  Guz- 
manistas  flew  to  arms.  General  Paez  and  his  cavalry  once  more  saved 
the  day,  shooting,  cutting,  sending  arms,  heads,  legs,  here,  there, 
eveiywhere,  and  demonstrating  on  many  bloody  fields  the  blessings 
of  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  During  this  period  General  Paez 
assumed  dictatorial  powers. 

1847.  —  General  Monagas  took  his  seat  as  Chief  Executive.  He 
accepted  the  dictation  of  Paez  in  the  appointment  of  his  cabinet, 
particularly  of  the  Minister  of  Interior,  Dr.  Anjel  Quintero,  who  was 
the  special  representative  of  the  former  Dictator.  When,  however, 
Paez  demanded  the  execution  of  Antonio  L.  Guzman,  President 
Monagas  refused  to  give  his  sanction.  Thus  a  break  at  once  occurred, 
and  the  ministry  resigned. 

On  January  23  the  Congress  met  in  Caracas,  and  at  once  changed 
its  seat  to  Puerto  Cabello,  where  it  proceeded  to  entertain  accusations 
against  President  Monagas,  whose  only  crime  had  been  his  disobedi- 
ence of  Paez  in  refusing  to  assassinate  Guzman. 

On  January  24  Congress  was  invaded  by  a  body  of  armed  men, 
soldiers  under  orders  from  President  Monagas.  Most  of  the  Congress- 
men were  Generales,  Jefes,  Caudillos,  or  Colonels.  They  had  their 
guns  handy,  and  a  free  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  invaders  were 
repulsed,  after  several  Congressmen,  as  well  as  the  attacking  soldiers, 
had  been  killed. 

On  January  Stl  Generals  Paez  and  Soublette  arose  in  revolution, 
declaring  that  they  proposed  to  defend  the  honor,  integrity,  and  inde- 
pendence of  Congress.  This  hifalutin  patriotism  failed  to  enthuse 
the  army,  which  had  grown  tired  of  Paez.  Congress  showed  its  base 
ingratitude  by  declaring  the  revolution  to  be  an  unjustifiable  mutiny. 
President  Monagas  played  the  game  with  Paez  according  to  the  rules, 
and  after  the  loss  of  a  thousand  or  so  of  men  —  who  would  have  died 
anyway  in  a  few  years,  even  if  there  had  been  no  revolution  —  Mona- 
gas came  out  victorious.  Some  sensitive  people  have  criticised  Mona- 
gas for  breaking  up  this  Congress.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  philosophy 
of  the  criticism. 

1849.  —  General  Paez  again  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Gen- 
eral Monagas  defeated  the  insurrection  at  every  point,  and  made  Paez 
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prisoner.  General  Paez,  who  had  been  so  voracious  in  his  demands 
for  the  blood  of  Guzman,  now  became  the  meek  supplicant.  He  was 
kept  in  prison  for  some  months,  and  then  shipped  to  New  Yoik, 
where  he  attracted  great  attention. 

1851.  —  The  President,  General  3osi  Tadeo  Monagas,  elected 
his  brother  General  Jose  Gregorio  Monagas  as  President  for  the 
ensuing  period.    Congress  graciously  ratified  the  election. 

1853.  —  The  regular  revolution  came  to  the  front,  also  a  severe 
earthquake.  Dictator  Monagas  subdued  the  former,  and  the  Utter 
ceased  in  due  course.  During  this  period  commerce  was  almost 
destroyed  by  unjustifiable  restrictions,  taxes  increased,  and  the  coiintiy 
reduced  to  a  shameful  condition. 

1854.  —  A  decree  was  issued  abolishing  slavery. 

1855.  —  General  Jos^  Tadeo  Monagas  declfu^d  himself  elected 
President.    Nobody  had  soldiers  enough  to  deny  it 

1856.  —  Local  revolutions  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  VeueEuela,  and 
continued  until  the  following  year, 

1857.  —  General  Monagas  dictated  a  new  Constitution,  extendioff 
the  period  of  his  office  for  six  years.  The  revolution  continued,  and 
there  was  severe  fighting  early  in  the  year,  but  it  was  finally  subdued. 

1868.  —  A  revolution  broke  out  in  Valencia,  headed  by  General 
Julian  Castro.  The  generals  and  almost  everybody  else  were  tired 
of  the  Monagas  dynasty,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive could  not  rely  upon  his  soldiers.  He  was  forced  to  fly  from 
Venezuela,  and  General  Castro  became  Dictator.  The  new  (jeaeral 
being  of  their  party,  Paez  and  Soublette  at  once  returned  to  Venezuela. 

1859,  —  General  Julian  Castro  was  proclaimed  President,  and  a 
new  Constitution  was  promulgated.  A  serious  revolution  now  broke 
out  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  became  general.  The  Jefes  were 
Falcon,  Guzman  Blanco,  Zamora,  General  Jose  Tadeo  Mooagss, 
General  Jose  Gregorio  Monagas. 

The  Caracas  oligarchy  seized  Castro  and  deposed  him.  Pedro 
Gaul  was  now  designated  as  President. 

1860,  —  The  revolution  still  raged  in  all  parts  of  the  countijr. 
Gaul's  troops  were  generally  successful,  but  Congress  met  aod  de- 
clared Manuel  Felipe  Tovar  President. 

1861.  —  General  Paez  by  this  time  had  made  great  headway  with 
his  revolution.  He  captured  Caracas,  threw  Tovar  out  of  the  presi- 
dential job,  and  put  General  Gaul  at  the  head  of  affairs,  with  the 
understanding,  of  course,  that  he,  Paez,  should  be  in  actual  contra). 
For  some  act  which  General  Gaul  did  displeasing  to  Paez, 
he  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  jail.  Paez  then  assumed  the 
dictatorship. 

1862.  —  Civil  war  continued  in  all  parts  of  Venezuela,  devasUting 
the  country.  Hundreds  of  battles  were  fought,  thousaods  of  lives  lost. 
and  anarchy  and  desolation  reigned. 
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186S. — General  Paezwas  compelled  to  sign  the"  Treaty  of  Coche," 
which  placed  the  triumphant  levolutionaiy  General  Juan  Jose  Falcon 
at  the  head  of  affairs. 

Antonio  Guzman  Blanco  was  Vice-President,  and  Venezuela  was 
so  poverty-stricken  and  devastated  that  even  a  man  of  his  great  talents 
found  it  difficult  to  exercise  the  peculiar  art  of  the  Dictator. 

1864.  —  Falcon  divided  Venezuela  into  twenty  States,  and  formed 
a  ''Federal  Republic.''  He  was  plain  Dictator,  and  called  himself 
Gran  Mariscal.  There  were  revolutions  eveiywhere,  all  the  time,  and 
the  Grand  Marshal  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  them  down. 

1865.  —  Falcon  declared  himself  to  be  **  Constitutional  President." 

1866.  —  More  revolutions.  Falcon  entrusted  the  government  to 
General  Trias,  and  took  conm:iand  in  the  field. 

1867.  —  Falcon  tried  the  gentle  art  of  diplomacy  with  the  revolu- 
tionists. He  gave  them,  the  leaders  of  course,  $1,000,000  he  had 
borrowed  from  English  capitalists,  on  condition  that  they  would  be 
good.    They  promised,  and  kept  their  promise  —  for  about  six  weeks. 

1868.  —  A  new  revolution  broke  out,  headed  by  General  Jos6 
Tadeo  Monagas.  Falcon  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Curo9ao,  where 
he  died.  General  Monagas  became  President  through  the  good  offices 
df  the  faithful  machete. 

I860.  —  General  Ruperto  Monagas  became  President  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  Jos6  Tadeo  Monagas,  thus  making  a  sort  of  family 
affair  out  of  the  job« 

Antonio  Guzman  Blanco  now  raised  the  patriotic  cry.  He  called 
himself  Ilustre  Americano^  rejenerador  y  padficador  de  Venezuela. 
This  was  the  last  straw  which  broke  the  camel's  back.  The  suffering 
country  yielded  after  a  few  dozen  batties,  and  Blanco  became  Dictator. 

1860-1877.  —  TThis  period,  called  the  eeptenio,  produced  many 
levolutions,  but  Guzman  Blanco  dominated  them  all.  The  most 
notable  were  the  revolutions  led  by  General  Venancio  Pulgar  and  by 
Matias  Salazar,  the  latter  of  whom  was  shot  by  orders  of  Blanco. 

1877.  —  Guzman  Blanco  put  General  Pedro  Alcantara  in  power 
and  went  to  Europe. 

1878.  —  Alcantara  proved  treacherous  to  Blanco.  Mobs  destroyed 
the  statues  which  the  latter  had  erected  of  himself  in  all  parts  of 
Venezuda,  and  the  Guzmanistas  broke  out  in  revolution. 

1879.  —  The  revolution  triumphed;  Alcantara  died.  Guzman 
Blanco  returned  from  Europe,  and  again  assumed  a  dictatorship. 
He  promulgated  a  new  Constitution,  reduced  the  number  of  States 
from  twenty  to  eight,  and  erected  many  new  statues  of  himself  at  the 
pfuUic  expense.  From  1879  to  1883  the  period  is  known  as  the 
quinquenio. 

1888.  —  General  Guzman  Blanco  was  anxious  to  go  again  to 
Europe.  He  therefore  appointed  Joaquin  Crespo  as  President. 
Coogiess  conferred  upon  him  the  titie  of  Iferoe  del  Deber^  —  '"Hero 
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of  Duty."    New  revolutioas  broke  out,  headed  by  General  Pulgar, 
but  these  were  readily  suppressed. 

1886.  —  Manuel  A.  Diez  became  Acting  President,  awaiting  the 
return  from  Euroj>e  of  Guzman  Blanco,  who  had  been  chosen  for  a 
new  term.  When  this  General  returned  to  Venezuela,  he  was  received 
with  extraordinary  enthusiasm. 

1887-  —  Guzman  Blanco  turned  the  government  over  to  Her- 
mogenes  Lopez,  and  again  went  to  Europe.  New  revolutions  broke 
out. 

1888.  —  Dr.  J.  P.  Rojas  Paul  became  President  of  VeneEuela. 
Be  was  a  cultured  gentleman,  and  did  his  best  to  govern  Venezuela 
decently,  but  the  odds  were  against  him.  Dr.  Paul  owed  his  positioo 
exclusively  to  Guzman  Blanco. 

In  November  Joaquin  Crespo  inaugurated  a  revolution 
Dr.  Paul,  but  failed,  and  CresjK*  was  taken  prisoner. 

1890.  —  Andueza  Pala^-io  became  President.  ^^^ 

1891.  —  A  new  Constitution  was  promulgated,  extending  the  pnat^ 
dential  period  to  four  years. 

1892.  —  Another  revolution  broke  out,  headed  by  Crespo.  Its 
base  was  the  States  of  Ix)s  Andes  and  Zamora.  This  revolution  was 
overcome,  but  Palacio  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  country.  G. 
Tell  Villegas  became  Chief  Executive.  This  gentleman  was  soon 
overthrown,  and  Villegas  Pulido  became  President.  He  was  Uketviae 
orerthrown  m  a  short  time,  and  anarchy  reigned  in  Venezuela.  Every 
general  of  prominence  in  Venezuela  desired  to  be  President ;  an  era 
of  bloodshed  ensued.  Out  of  this  confusion  Crespo  emerged  with 
the  largest  army.  He  took  possession  of  the  principal  cities,  and 
finally  captured  Caracas,  after  committing  an  infinite  number  of 
outrages. 

Crespo  now  declared  himself  Jefe  Supremo,  A  more  ignorant. 
brutal,  corrupt,  and  thorouglily  depraved  man  would  be  hard  to  6n<l. 
He  inaugurated  a  new  reign  of  graft,  tyranny,  wickedneas,  malice, 
and  deviltry. 

1898.  —  At  the  end  of  Crespo 's  term  he  put  Andrade  in  ofBce, 
while  he  remained  to  direct  affairs.  When  Jose  Manuel  Hernandez' 
revolution  broke  out  against  Andrade  in  1898,  Crespo  took  the  Geld 
at  the  head  of  the  government  troops,  but  was  killed  in  battle,  at 
Carmelera,  April  16,  1899,    In  this  revolution  1800  lives  were  lost. 

1899.  —  On  February  20  Ramon  Guerra,  who  had  been  Preddent 
of  the  State  of  Guarica,  issued  a  proclamation  of  revolt  at  Calntrazo. 
He  was  defeated  in  Guarico  by  General  Lorenzo  Guevara,  on  Marufa 
!t3,  with  a  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  about  500, 

On  May  23  General  Cipriano  Castro,  with  CO  men,  rebelled 
against  Andrade,  and  invaded  the  State  of  Tachira.  He  fought 
battles  at  Tnijillo,  Merida,  El  Paraparo,  Nirgua,  and  Tocuyito,  The 
latter  giving  him  posseasiou  of  Valencia.    In  this  action  he  had  1500 
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men  against  MOO  under  Greneral  Di^o  Bautista  Ferrar.  Owing  to 
the  traicheiy  of  his  generals,  Andrade  abandoned  Caracas  on  October 
£0,  and  Castro  took  possession  on  the  £2d,  declaring  himself  to  be 
Jefe  Supremo.  In  this  revolution  there  were  42  actions  with  a  loss 
of  8500  lives. 

On  October  £6  Greneral  Jose  Manuel  Hernandez  at  Los  Tejerias 
issued  a  proclamation  of  revolt  against  Castro.  He  was  defeated  on 
the  night  of  October  30,  at  San  Casimiro,  by  Greneral  Natividad 
Mendoza.  At  Cojedes  he  obtained  reinforcements,  making  an  army 
of  5000.  Severe  battles  were  fought  at  Tocuyito,  Cojedes,  Mata  de 
Agua,  in  November  and  December. 

1900.  —  On  March  £1  and  ££  Hernandez  was  defeated  by  Jos6 
Manuel  Paredes  at  Manocal.  On  May  £7  he  was  captured  at  Tierra 
Negra,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Fort  Sian  Carlos.  In  this  revolution 
about  5000  lives  were  lost. 

Concurrently  with  Hernandez'  uprising,  Greneral  Antonio  Paredes 
was  having  a  little  war  on  his  own  account  at  Puerto  Cabello,  where 
he  was  military  governor.  On  refusing  to  surrender  to  Cipriano  Castro 
the  latter  sent  the  ''National  Navy,"  under  Carlos  £.  Echeverria, 
as  well  as  an  army  under  Grenerals  Julio  Sarria  Hurtado  and  Ramon 
Guerra,  to  attack  him.  After  the  loss  of  220  lives,  including  many 
women  and  children,  Paredes  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  to 
Fort  San  Carios. 

On  October  £4  Greneral  Pedro  Julian  Acosta  began  a  revolution 
in  Yrapa,  and  fought  several  battles  in  the  States  of  Cumand  and 
Margarita,  but  after  a  loss  of  360  lives  on  both  sides,  was  captured. 

On  December  14  Greneral  Celestino  Peraza  arose  in  revolt 
at  La  Mercedes,  but  was  easily  defeated. 

1901.  —  In  July  Greneral  Carios  Rangel  Garbiras,  with  4000  men, 
invaded  the  State  of  Tachira.  On  July  £8  a  battle  was  fought  at  San 
Cristobal,  the  revolutionists  losing  800,  and  Castro's  troops  350  men. 

Another  force  of  revolutionists  were  repulsed  at  San  Faustino  by 
General  Ruben  Cardenas.  Greneral  Rafael  Montilla  headed  upris-* 
ings  in  the  State  of  Lara. 

190£.  —  The  movements  of  revolutionists  continued  in  all  parts 
of  Venezuela,  and  war  was  threatened  with  Colombia.  A  Colombian 
line  battalion  of  400  invaded  Venezuela  by  way  of  San  Antonio,  and 
a  Venezuelan  force  invaded  Colombia  by  way  of  Rio  Hacha.  Horacio 
Dttcharme  and  his  brother  Alejandro  were  in  revolt  in  the  Eastern 
States  with  small  forces.  General  Juan  Pietri  got  up  a  little  fire- 
cracker revolution ;  but  his  men  were  defeated  at  Guigue,  and  he  was 
sent  to  Fort  San  Carlos. 

A  revolution  of  serious  importance,  however,  broke  out  towards 
the  end  of  1901,  —  that  of  Greneral  Manuel  Antonio  Matos,  who  fitted 
out  a  steamship  called  the  Libertador,  formerly  Ban  Righ,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  formidable  bodies  of  soldiers.    This  revolution 
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continued  for  eighteen  months.  There  were  20  battles,  40  minor 
engagements,  and  150  skirmishes,  resulting  in  a  total  loss  of  more 
thw  12,000  lives.  The  revolutionists  were  signally  defeated  by  Gen- 
eral Juan  Vicente  Gomez  at  El  Guapo,  on  the  ISth,  14th9  and  15th  of 
April,  1903,  and  the  power  of  Matos  was  broken. 

1903.  —  Venezuela  was  blockaded  by  England,  Germany,  and 
Italy. 

1907.  —  Since  the  blockade  there  have  been  numerous  uprisings, 
but  no  formal  revolutions.  The  government  continues  to  be  dominated 
by  Castro,  —  a  brutal,  d^;enerate  fyrant. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SOME  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONS  AND  PRESmENTS 

OF  COLOMBIA 

rJ  1809  Amar  was  Viceroy  at  Bogotd.  He  was  very  popular,  and 
for  some  time  was  able  to  resist  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
times. 

1810.  —  On  May  22  a  revolutionary  junta  was  formed  at  Carta- 
gena. In  June  a  revolution  broke  out  on  the  Orinoco  plains  near 
Bogotd.  On  July  4  Pamplona  formed  a  revolutionary  junta.  So- 
corro did  the  same  soon  afterwards.  Bogot&  followed  suit  in  a  short 
time;  Narifio  set  up  as  Dictator. 

1811.  —  In  March  the  patriots  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Popayan. 
There  were  invanons  from  Ecuador,  and  counter-invasions.  The 
revolutionists  fought  each  other.  Narifio  and  the  congressional  troops 
fought  at  Socorro.  The  Dictator  was  defeated,  but  in  turn  defeated 
his  fellow-patriots,  otherwise  known  as  federalists,  at  Bogot&. 

1813.  —  Bolivar  captured  Ocafia,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  in 
the  lower  Magdalena  River. 

1814.  —  The  Spanish  Greneral  Samano  advanced  from  Ecuador 
to  attack  Colombia,  but  was  defeated  at  Calivio,  January  15.  Narifio 
was  defeated  and  captured,  later. 

1815.  —  In  April  Marshal  Morillo,  the  Spanish  General,  invested 
Cartagena  with  nearly  10,000  troops.  The  revolutionists  had  about 
4000.  The  siege  lasted  nearly  five  months,  during  which  time  about 
0000  soldiers  died  on  both  sides.  Finally  the  revolutionary  army 
escaped.  General  Camilo  Torres  was  made  Dictator  by  the  Bogot& 
Congress. 

1816.  —  On  February  22  General  Torres,  with  2500  troops,  was 
seriously  defeated  at  Ocafia  by  the  Spaniards.  The  revolutionists 
committed  many  atrocities,  murdering  Spanish  non-combatants 
without  mercy.  Torres  resigned  and  fled.  Congress  appointed 
Genial  Ifadrid  Dictator,  but  he  had  no  army  and  was  compelled 
to  fly. 

Marshal  Morillo,  the  Spanish  General,  assumed  complete  military 
control,  and  instituted  a  reign  of  terror.  He  assassinated,  or  ordered 
to  be  puUidy  shot,  every  prominent  man  who  sympathized  with  the 
anti-ioyBlist  movement    la  Bogoti  alone  125  leading  men,  of  high 
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staDding,  were  shot,  and  their  property  confiscated,  leaving  their 
families  beggars. 

1817.  —  The  bloody  Morillo  took  the  field  io  person,  at  the  hc*d 
of  4000  Spanish  troops,  leaving  the  infamous  Samano  in  control  at 
Bogota.  The  latter  continued  the  work  of  execution,  not  hesitating 
to  shoot  women  as  well  as  men. 

1819.  —  After  three  years  of  bloody  despotism  under  Morillo  and 
Samano,  the  patriots  were  relieved  by  Bolivar,  who  arrived,  afttr  a 
mairellous  campaign,  at  Bovaca.  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Bogota, 
on  August  7.  and  drove  the  b[>aniards  in  confusion  back  upon  the  city. 

By  the  end  of  September  Bolivar  had  driven  the  Spaniards  out 
of  practically  all  that  section  of  Colombia,  and  proclaimed  himself 
Dictator.  He  left  General  Santander  as  Vice-President  and  Acliiig 
Dictator. 

1821.  —  Bolivar  called  the  Congress  at  Cucuta,  which  adopted 
a  Constitution  and  elected  the  Liberator  as  President, 

Independence  of  the  Department  of  Panama  declared  io 
November. 

1822.  —  Bolivar  invaded  Ecuador,  leaving  Santander  as  Governor 
of  Colombia.  Sucre  went  via  Guayaquil.  Bolivar  had  a  bloody  fight 
at  Bambona  on  April  7,  in  which  he  lost  three  times  as  many  men 
as  the  Spanish,  but  nevertheless  remained  master  of  the  field.  Sucri 
won  the  battle  of  Pichincha,  and  saved  the  situation  for  his  chief. 

1826.  —  Bolivar,  who  had  been  living  like  an  emperor  in  Peru  for 
two  years,  was  compelled  to  return  to  Bogoti  by  the  rising  discontent. 
There  were  uprisings  and  intrigues  against  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  this  time  on. 

1828.  —  A  convention  was  held  at  OcaRa  which  intended  to 
deprive  Bolivar  of  power,  hut  he  had  an  army  of  3000  men,  and  they 
did  not  dare  to  carry  out  their  intention.  He  then  called  a  Congi«sa 
which  proclaimed  him  Dictator 

1829.  ^  Bolivar  again  resigned  the  presidency,  but  the  Congress 
refused  to  accept  the  resignation.  Insurrections  broke  out  against 
him  in  Ecuador,  and  his  troops  mutinied.  General  Cordoba  started 
a  revolution  against  Bolivar  in  .\ntioquia  in  the  autumn,  but  waa 


1830.  —  On  January  30  Bolivar  finally  resigned,  and  shortly  after 
Congress  appointed  Mosque ra  as  President. 

President  Mosque  ra  was  overthrown  by  General  Urdaneta, 
who  proclaimed  himself  Dictator. 

1831.  —  In  May  General  Urdaneta  went  the  way  of  the  typical 
Dictator,  and  Obando  Lopez,  the  man  who  was  believ'ett  to  have 
assassinated  General  Sucre,  became  Supreme  Chief. 

1832.  —  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  having  withdrawn  from  the  Con- 
federation, the  Colombian  Congress  adopted  a  Constitution,  and 
proclaimed  General  Santander  the  first  l^al  President     General 
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Santftoder  was  a  man  of  many  excellent  qualities,  and  his  adminis- 
tration was  perhaps  the  ablest  which  Colombia  has  ever  had. 

1886.  —  Dr.  Marquez  was  declared  elected  President.  This  was 
accomplished  in  face  of  the  desire  of  Greneral  Santander  that  Greneral 
Ovando  should  succeed  him.  Civil  war  broke  out  in  many  provinces, 
and  continued  through  18S9  and  1840L 

1840.  —  Panama  declared  its  independence,  and  maintained  it 
for  two  years. 

1841.  —  General  Herran  suppressed  all  revolutions  and  became 
President.    A  new  Constitution  was  formed. 

1845.  —  General  Tomas  Mosquera  became  President.  Revolu- 
tions broke  out  throughout  the  country  towards  the  end  of  his  rule. 

1849.  —  General  Lopez  was  dedared  President  by  Congress, 
although  there  had  been  no  constitutional  election.  A  new  Constitu- 
tion was  promulgated. 

1851. — A  ''conservative"  revolution  broke  out  in  Pasto,  and 
spread  rapidly.  The  revolutionists  were  defeated  at  Rio  Negro, 
September  10. 

1853.  —  General  Obando  was  declared  President;  he  was  actually 
named  by  Lopez. 

1854.  —  Greneral  Melo  led  an  uprising  of  the  cavalry  and  gar- 
rison in  Bogotd,  and  proclaimed  himself  Dictator.  Mosquera  and 
Herran  led  the  troops  against  Melo,  and  overthrew  him  after  much 
bloodshed. 

Sefior  Mallarino  became  President  as  a  compromise  between 
all  parties.  Most  of  the  provinces  were  now  practically  inde- 
pendent, and  there  appeared  to  be  but  little  authority  in  the  central 
government.  The  name  of  the  country  was  changed  to  the  Granadine 
Confederatioa 

1857.  —  During  the  greater  part  of  this  year  there  were  three 
Dictators  exercising  powers  concurrently  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Mariana  Ospina  was  the  ''duly  elected  President,"  repre- 
senting the  clericals;  Murillo  representing  liberals,  and  Mosquera 
the  moderates,  were  opposing  Presidents.  Revolutions  swept  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

1859.  —  The  friends  of  Murillo  adopted  a  new  Constitution. 
Dictator  Ospina  was  defeated  by  Dictator  Mosquera,  who  invaded 
the  upper  Magdalena,  and  defeated  Ospina  at  S^ovia. 

1861.  —  Mosquera's  army  succeeded,  and  he  became  Supreme 
Dictator.  A  new  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  name  of  the 
country  changed  to  the  ''United  States  of  Colombia." 

18d3.  —  Dictator  Mosquera  made  war  on  Ecuador,  and  gained 
a  victory  at  Causpud,  on  December  30.  The  ostensible  object  of  this 
war  was  to  punish  Dictator  Moreno,  of  Ecuador,  for  having  previously 
aided  Dictator  Ospina,  of  Colombia,  both  of  them  being  classed  as 
ckfricals. 
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1864.  —  Murillo  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  two  jears, 
that  being  the  term  recently  established.  A  revolution  broke  out  in 
the  "  Sovereign  State  of  Antioquia,"  and  overthrew  the  local  govern- 
ment. MuriUo  observed  strict  neutrality,  and  promptly  rect^ized 
the  new  government  of  the  State.  Similar  successful  revolutions  were 
recognized  by  the  general  government  as  the  de  facto  governments  in 
the  States  of  Bolivar,  Panama,  Magdalena,  and  elsewhere. 

1866.  —  Mosquera  succeeded  Murillo.  He  attempted  to  re- 
establish the  authority  of  the  central  government,  and  for  that  purpose 
intervened  in  the  local  revolutions. 

1867.  —  Mosquera  declared  himself  Dictator.  The  garrison  ■□ 
BogotA  revolted,  and  he  was  overthrown. 

Acosta  was  declared  President  by  the  Bogotd  troops.  He 
refused  to  interfere  in  the  local  revoluljons. 

1868.  —  General  Gutierrez  became  President  He  interfered  io 
the  local  State  revolutions.  In  Cundinamarca  the  Governor  assumed 
a  Dictatorship  locally  of  the  State,  but  Gutierrez  deposed  him. 

1870.  —  General  Salgar  became  President.  The  country  tmder 
his  rule  went  from  bad  to  worse, 

1872.  —  Murillo  was  declared  President,  and  apart  from  the 
economic  crisis  which  was  chronic  in  Colombia,  even  in  those  days, 
his  administration  was  without  special  incident. 

1874,  —  Santiago  Perez  was  declared  President  by  Congress. 
Grave  disorders  broke  out  in  IS75  in  all  ))arts  of  the  countiy.  Panamk 
revolted,  and  many  other  States  defied  the  authority  of  the  President 
and  arrested  his  officers  and  troops. 

1876.  —  Aquiles  Parra  was  selected  for  Chief  Executive  by  Con- 
gress in  the  latter  part  of  1875,  and  took  office  early  in  1876.  Revolu- 
tions broke  out  in  Cauca,  and  when  the  President  sought  to  intervene, 
other  "sovereign  States,"  such  as  Antioquia  and  Tolima,  "declared 
war."  A  bloody  insurrection  followed.  Parra  raised  about  25,000 
men,  and  many  heavy  battles  were  fought.  The  States  of  Santaoder, 
Boyaca,  and  Cundinamarca  joined  the  insurrection,  but  General 
Parra  finally  succeeded  in  restoring  onler. 

1878.  —  Trujillo  was  declared  President.  Revolutions  again 
devastated  the  country.  The  government  of  Cauca  and  Magdaleoa 
were  overthrown  by  the  national  troops. 

1880.  —  Rafael  NuQez,  a  man  of  hberal  antecedents,  although  a 
member  of  the  conservative  party,  was  installed  as  President  The 
following  year  a  strong  revolution  was  organized  against  him  t^ 
liberal  influences  in  Cauca  and  Antioquia,  but  was  put  down  after 
heavy  loss  of  life. 

1882.  —  SeRor  Laldua  succeeded  Nufiex  as  Chief  Executive,  bat 
be  died  in  1883. 

1883.  —  Vice-President  General  Otalon  succeeded  as  Chief 
Executive. 
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1884.  —  Seiior  Rafael  Nufiez  was  declared  President  His  leac- 
ticMiaiy  policies  gave  dissatisfaction  to  the  liberals,  who  had  supported 
him. 

1885.  —  A  widespread  and  powerful  revolution  broke  out  in  the 
provinces  of  Panama,  Boyaca,  Cundinamarca,  and  Magdalena,  under 
the  leadership  of  Generals  Reyes  and  Velez.  It  was  subdued,  and 
peace  was  proclaimed  in  September. 

1886.  —  On  August  6  Dictator  Nufiez  proclaimed  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, extending  the  President's  term  to  six  years  and  making  a  cen- 
tralized government  He  declared  himself  elected  President  for  the 
term  ending  August  7,  1892. 

1888.  —  Dictator  Nufiez  appointed  Carlos  Holguin  to  administer 
the  government  at  Bogotd.  Nufiez  himself  remained  in  Cartagena  on 
account  of  his  health;  but  Nufiez  was  consulted  about  everything, 
and  his  orders  were  law.  Armed  uprisings  were  frequent  in  all  parts 
ot  the  country,  but  were  suppressed  without  great  difficulty. 

1892.  —  Dictator  Nufiez  declared  himself  President  for  the  ensuing 
fflx  years,  and  appointed  Sefior  Miguel  Caro  to  administer  affairs  in 
Bogoti,  while  he  continued  as  before  to  reside  in  Cartagena. 

1894.  —  In  September  President  Nufiez  died.  Sefior  Miguel  Caro 
assumed  the  unexpired  term.  Uprisings  were  continuous  and  severe, 
but  Sefior  Caro  suppressed  them  all. 

1898.  —  M.  A.  Siandemente  was  chosen  President  by  the  conser- 
vatives. A  powerful  revolution  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
aided  by  Venezuela  in  its  latter  stages.  This  was  a  bitter  and  bloody 
insurrection,  entailing  widespread  disaster. 

1900.  —  Sefior  J.  M.  Marroquin,  the  Vice-President,  deposed  and 
imprisoned  the  President  by  un  golpe  de  cvartely  —  an  uprising  of 
troops,  fomented  and  directed  by  Greneral  Rafael  Reyes. 

1903.  —  Revolution  of  Panama,  and  its  recognition  as  an  inde- 
pendent Republic  by  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries. 
The  separation  took  place  because  of  the  refusal  or  failure  of  Colombia 
to  approve  a  treaty  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

1904.  —  General  Rafael  Reyes  was  installed  as  President,  and 
soon  afterwards  declared  himself  Dictator.  It  would  seem  that  his 
administration  is  following  the  old  and  corrupt  precedents,  in  grant- 
ing intolerable  monopolies,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  military  control 
in  every  activity  of  life,  and  the  destruction  of  all  personal  liberty  and 
guaranties. 

FuTT  Years  of  REvoLirnoNS  in  the  Single  Department  of 
Panama,  as  Reported  bt  President  Roosevelt  to  Con- 
oresb,  December,  1903. 

**  When  these  events  happened,  fifty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  United  States  had  entered  into  its  treaty  with  New  Granada. 
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Duriag  that  time  the  governments  of  New  Granada  and  of  its  suc- 
cessor, Colombia,  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  Sus.  The  following 
is  a  partial  list  of  the  disturbances  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  during 
the  period  in  question  as  reported  to  us  by  our  consuls.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  a  complete  list,  and  some  of  the  reports  that  speak  of 
'revolutions'  must  mean  unsuccessful  revolutions. 

May  22,  1850.  —  Outbreak;  two  Americans  killed.  War-vessel 
demanded  to  quell  outbreak. 

October,  1850,  —  Revolutionary  plot  to  bring  about  independence 
of  the  Isthmus. 

July  22.  1851.  —  Revolution  in  four  southern  provinces. 

November  14,  1851.  —  Outbreak  at  Chagres,  Man-of-war  re- 
quested for  Chagres. 

June  27,  1853.  —  Insurrection  at  Bogota,  and  consequent  dis- 
turbance on  Isthmus.    War-vessel  demanded. 

May  23,  1854.  —  Political  disturbances;  war-vessel  requested. 

June  88,  1854,  —  Attempted  revolution. 

October  24,  1854.  —  Independence  of  Isthmus  demanded  by 
provincial  legislature. 

April,  1856.  —  Riot,  and  massacre  of  Americans. 

May  4.  185fl.  —  Riot. 

May  18,  1856.  — Riot. 

June  3,  1856. —  Riot. 

October  2,  1856.  —  Conflict  between  two  native  parties.  United 
States  forces  landed. 

December  18,  1858,  —  Attempted  secession  of  Psnuna. 

April,  1859.  —  Riots. 

September,  I860.  — Outbreak. 

October  4. 1860,  —  Landing  of  United  States  forces  in  consequence. 

May  23, 1861.  —  Intervention  of  the  United  States  forces  required 
by  iniendente. 

October  2,  1861.  —  Insurrection  and  civil  war. 

April  4.  1862.  —  Measures  to  prevent  rebels  crossing  Isthmus. 

June  13, 1862. — Mosquera's  troops  refused  admittance  to  Panama. 

March,  1865.  —  Revolution,  and  United  States  troops  landed. 

August,  1865.  —  Riots;  unsuccessful  attempt  to  in%'ade  Panama. 

March,  1866.  —  Unsuccessful  revolution. 

April,  1867,  —  Attempt  to  overthrow  government. 

August,  1867.  —  Attempt  at  revolution. 

July  5,  1868,  —  Revolution ;  proWsional  government  inaugunted. 

August  2d,  1868.  —  Revolution ;  provisional  go^'emment  over- 
thrown. 

April,  1871.  —  Revolution ;  followed  apparently  by  countet^ 
reixtlutton. 

April,  1S73.  —  RevoluUon  and  civil  war  which  lasted  to  October, 
1875. 
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August,  1876.  —  Civil  war  which  lasted  until  April,  1877. 

July,  1878.  —  Rebellion. 

December,  1878.  —  Revolt 

April,  1879.  —  Revolution. 

June,  1879.  —  Revolution. 

March,  1883.  —  Riot 

May,  1883.  —  Riot 

June,  1884.  —  Revolutionary  attempt 

December,  1884.  —  Revolutionary  attempt 

January,  1885.  —  Revolutionary  disturbances. 

March,  1885.  —  Revolution. 

April,  1887.  —  Disturbance  on  Panama  Railroad. 

November,  1887.  —  Disturbance  on  line  of  canal. 

January,  1889.  —  Riot 

January,  1895.  —  Revolution  which  lasted  until  April. 

March,  1895.  —  Incendiary  attempt 

October,  1899.  —  Revolution. 

February,  1900,  to  July,  1900.  —  Revolution. 

January,  1901.  —  Revolution. 

July,  1901.  —  Revolutionary  disturbances. 

September,  1901.  —  City  of  Colon  taken  by  rebeb. 

March,  1902.  —  Revolutionary  disturbances. 

July,  1902.  —  Revolution. 

The  above  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  revolutions,  rebellions,  insur- 
rections, riots,  and  other  outbreaks  that  have  occurred  during  the 
period  in  question ;  yet  they  number  53  for  the  57  years.  It  mil  be 
noted  that  one  of  them  lasted  for  neariy  three  years  before  it  was 
quelled ;  another  for  nearly  a  year.  In  short,  the  experience  of  over 
half  a  century  has  shown  Colombia  to  be  utteriy  incapable  of  keeping 
order  on  the  Isthmus.  Only  the  active  interference  of  the  United 
States  has  enabled  her  to  preserve  so  much  as  a  semblance  of  sover- 
eignty. Had  it  not  been  for  the  exercise  by  the  United  States  of  the 
police  power  in  her  interest,  her  connection  with  the  Isthmus  would 
have  been  sundered  long  ago.  In  1856,  in  1860,  in  1873,  in  1885,  in 
1901,  and  again  in  1902,  sailors  and  marines  from  United  States  war- 
ships were  forced  to  land  in  order  to  patrol  the  Isthmus,  to  protect 
life  and  property,  and  to  see  that  the  transit  across  the  Isthmus  was 
kept  open.  In  1861,  in  1862,  in  1885,  and  in  1900  the  Colombian 
government  asked  tiiat  the  United  States  government  would  land 
troops  to  protect  its  interests  and  maintain  order  on  the  Isthmus." 


SOME  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONS  AND  PRESmENTS 
OF  BOLIVU 

IN  1809  ao  uprising  took  place,  and  the  government  buildings  in 
La  Paz  and  Charcas  were  seized.     The  Viceroys  of  Lima  and 
Buenos  Ayres  sent  forces  to  quell  the  uprising,  which  was  put 
down,    and    Goyeneche,    the    Lima    GeneraJ,    ordered    wholesale 
executions, 

ISIO.  —  Revolutionists  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Suipacba,  and 
took  possession  of  most  of  the  cities  of  the  great  plateau  which  is  now 
in  Bolivia. 

1813.  —  A  fresh  invasion  of  Bolivian  territory  was  made  from 
Ai^ntine,  but  the  Spaniards  were  routed  at  Villapugie  and  Ayehunia. 
A  war  of  devastation  and  extermination  was  kept  up  on  both  sides. 
Camargo  and  Padilla,  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  Arenales  at 
Santa  Cruz,  were  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionists. 

1814.  —  A  great  insurrection  occurred,  led  by  an  Indian  cacique 
named  Munecas,  in  the  region  north  of  Lake  Titicaca  and  Cuzco. 
witli  20,000  Indians,  mostly  unarmed.  The  Spaniards  defeated  tfaeoi 
at  the  battle  of  Humachiri. 

1815. — ^The  Ai^entine  patriots  advanced  to  aid  their  brethren 
in  Bolivia,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  on  November  15,  at 
Vlluma.  This  gave  the  control  of  the  great  Bolivian  plateau  to  the 
Spanish  generals  for  seven  years.  The  Spanish  General  PezueU 
captured  and  garroted  Camargo,  and  beheaded  Padilla  as  he  lay 
wounded  in  battle. 

1816.  —  Spaniards  in  complete  control  everywhere.  Pezucla 
had  8000  disciplined  troops. 

1817.  —  The  Spanish  General  La  Sema  attempted  to  invade 
Argentine,  but  was  greatly  harassed  by  the  gaxwfioa,  or  cow-boys. 
Later,  San  Martin's  victory  at  Chacabuco,  Chili,  compelled  him  to 
return. 

18*0,  —  San  Martin  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  the 
coast  towns. 

1822.  —  The  patriots  attempted  to  reach  La  Paz,  but  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Spanish  General  Valdez  and  destroyed. 

1823.  —  Santa  Cruz,  a  Boli^'ian  half-breed  of  Inca  descent,  de- 
serted from  the  Spanish  cause,  joined  the  patriots,  and  with  5000 
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troops,  went  as  far  as  La  Paz.    He  was  oufgeneralled  by  Valdez»  and 
his  forces  practically  destroyed. 

1824.  —  Bolivar  invaded  Bolivian  territory,  defeated  the  royalists 
at  Junin»  and  drove  them  to  Cuzco.  At  the  same  time  Sucr^  annihi- 
lated the  Spanish  power  in  that  part  of  the  continent  at  the  great 
victory  of  Ayacucho  on  December  9. 

1825.  —  On  August  11  Bolivar,  who  had  now  swept  the  Spaniards 
before  him»  and  been  received  by  the  people  of  Upper  Peru  with  the 
most  extravagant  demonstrations,  issued  a  proclamation  creating  the 
Republic  of  ''Bolivia/'  named  in  honor  of  himself. 

1826.  —  Bolivar  presented  a  ready-made  Constitution  for  the 
Bcdivian  Republic.  It  provided  for  a  President  to  be  elected  for  life, 
with  the  power  to  name  his  successor.  Greneral  Sucr6  was  made 
President. 

1827.  —  Dissatisfaction  and  revolutions  everywhere.  Generals 
Santa  Cruz  and  Gamarra  overthrew  Bolivar's  Constitution  in  Peru, 
and  advanced  upon  Bolivia  to  expel  Sucr^. 

1828.  —  On  July  28  Greneral  Sucr^  made  a  treaty  with  General 
Santa  Cruz,  by  which  Sucr£  surrendered  his  presidency  and  left  the 
country.  He  was  assassinated  soon  afterward  by  his  own  soldiers. 
General  Santa  Cruz  became  President.  He  organized  a  strong 
army. 

1835.  —  Santa  Cruz  invaded  Peru  and  conquered  the  country, 
forming  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation. 

1887.  —  Chili  made  war  on  the  new  confederation,  sending  an 
expedition  to  Arequipa,  which  was  defeated  by  Santa  Cruz. 

1880.  —  On  January  20  the  Chilians,  aided  by  Peruvians,  de- 
feated the  army  of  Santa  Cruz,  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation, 
at  Yungay,  thereby  destroying  the  confederation. 

General  Velasco  headed  a  revolution  overthrowing  Santa  Cruz, 
and  became  Dictator.  Continuous  revolutions  and  disorders  devas- 
tated the  country. 

1840.  —  Greneral  Balliviau  overthrew  General  Velasco  and  became 
Supreme  Chief.    Internal  and  external  wars  continued. 

1841.  —  The  Dictator  of  Peru  invaded  Bolivia  with  a  large  army, 
and  occupied  the  province  of  La  Paz,  but  was  defeated  at  Ynjavi  and 
driven  from  the  country. 

1843.  —  Balliviau  abolished  the  Constitution  and  made  one  to 
suit  himself.   He  ruled  in  an  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  and  brutal  manner. 

1847.  —  Balliviau  undertook  to  invade  Peru,  but  hb  army  revolted, 
and  mutiny  followed  mutiny  until  he  had  to  flee. 

1848.  —  General  Velasco  became  Supreme  Chief,  for  a  short  time 
only,  to  be  overthrown  by  Greneral  Belzu. 

General  Belzu  became  Supreme  Chief.  He  was  an  ignorant, 
bmtal,  tyrannical  Dictator,  and  during  his  rule  there  were  every- 
whoe  innmneiaUe  riots,  revolutionary  movements,  and  general 
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anarchy.  Dr.  Linares  kept  up  a  fight  against  the  Dictator  until  he 
was  finally  induced  to  resign,  leaving  his  son-in-law  in  power. 

1855.  —  General  Cordoba,  the  son-in-law  of  Belzu,  was  designated 
President.  Nine  different  revolutionary-  movements  broke  out  a^tnst 
him  in  three  years.  These  were  led  by  Dr.  Linares,  who  was  finally 
successful,  and  overthrew  forever  the  power  of  Belzu  and  Cordoba. 

1858.  —  Dr.  Linares  became  Dictator.  He  started  in  well  1^ 
endeavoring  to  place  honest  men  in  office,  and  practising  economy 
and  good  administration ;  but  the  cormorants  and  generals  did  not 
desire  this.  Bolivia  had  become  so  corrupt  that  genuine  reform  from 
within  was  impossible.  His  most  trusted  minister,  Fernandez,  plotted 
against  him,  and  in  spite  of  all  Linares  could  do  plots  and  counter- 
plots, intrigues,  riots,  and  assassinations  were  prevalent  throughout 
the  country.    He  was  finally  overthrown,  after  three  years  of  rule. 

1801.  —  General  Acha  became  President,  and  a  period  of  oonf 
plete  anarchy  ensued.  No  man's  life  was  safe  in  the  country,  which 
became  in  fact  a  savage  and  barbarous  commonwealth.  The  rcvolu* 
tions  finally  took  shape  with  General  Belzu  at  the  head,  aad  Acha  was 
dri^-en  from  power. 

1864.  —  General  Belzu  became  Dictator,  but  he  enjoyed  his  power 
for  only  a  brief  period.  He  was  killed  at  La  Paz  in  resisting  an  insur- 
gent attack  led  by  Colonel  Melgarejo. 

1865.  —  Melgarejo  became  Dictator.  He  was  a  drunken  criminal 
sa\-age.  who  made  do  pretence  to  govern  by  legal  or  constitutional 
methods.  He  inaugurated  a  system  of  espionage  and  assassination 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Rosas,  in  Argentine.  This  odious  and  ignorant 
tyrant,  by  practising  cruelties  of  every  description  and  inspiring  uni- 
versal terror,  by  murdering  all  opponents,  and  confiscating  the  prop- 
erty  of  any  one  he  did  not  like,  managed  to  sustain  himself  in  power 
until  1870. 

1871.  —  General  Morales  and  his  army  overthrew  the  ^nnt 
Melgarejo,  and  he  became  Supreme  Chief.  His  administration,  how- 
ever, was  not  much  better  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  Insurrections 
continued  everywhere. 

1876.  —  General  Hilarion  Daza  overthrew  Morales  and  assumed 
supreme  power.  His  ambition  led  him  to  become  entangled  in  the 
hostilities  between  Peru  and  Chili,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  of  little 
ser%'ice  to  his  ally,  and  when  Peru  was  decisively  defeated,  Daza  was 
deposed  in  December.  1879. 

1880.  —  General  Narcisco  Campero  became  President  He  pro- 
mulgated a  new  Constitution  on  October  28.  General  Campem's 
rule  was  so  vety  excellent  in  comparison  with  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded him,  that  he  deserves  praise  of  a  high  chancier  for  the  reforms 
actually  instituted.  He  opened  negotiations  in  18S2  with  ChiU,  and 
signed  a  trea^  of  peace  in  1884. 

1884.  —  In  August  SefSor  Pecheco  became  Picaident  and  ruled 
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tar  four  years»  ^ving  a  very  good  administration,  in  which  the  country 
developed  considerably. 

1888.  —  Sefior  Arce  was  the  choice  of  Pecheco  for  President,  and 
was  elected  without  opposition.  .He  endeavored  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Argentine  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  territory  east  of  Chili 
as  a  result  of  the  Peruvian-Bolivian-Chilian  War.  In  1890  General 
Camacho  led  an  unsuccessful  revolution.  In  1891  a  treaty  was  agned 
with  Argentine,  but  it  never  amounted  to  anything.  Toward  the  end 
of  Arce's  administration  a  heavy  Indian  uprising  occurred,  due  to 
arUtraiy  acts  of  the  government.  This  was  suppressed  only  after 
conaderable  loss  of  life. 

1892.  —  In  August,  through  the  exercise  of  official  influence,  Sefior 
Baptista  became  President.  In  1893  General  Camacho  led  another 
revolution,  which  the  government  had  difficulty  in  overcoming  for 
lack  of  arms  and  ammunition.  These  were  finally  furnished  by  Chili, 
and  a  treaty  was  now  entered  into  between  Chili  and  Bolivia  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Chili  should  concede  to  Bolivia  a  port  on  the  Pacific 
and  grant  many  other  concessions  and  advantages.  This  treaty  dis- 
gusted Peru  and  Argentine  without  doing  Bolivia  any  good,  because 
Chili  never  kept  her  part  of  the  agreement.  Her  object  was  to  alienate 
Bolivia  from  Argentine  and  Peru. 

1896.  —  Severo  Fernandez  Alonzo  became  President  in  August. 
Revolutions  were  fomented  ag^nst  him,  however,  and  in  1898  tiiese 
look  definite  shape  under  the  guidance  of  Jos^  Manuel  Pando.  The 
Indians  joined  the  revolutionists,  and  a  guerrilla  warfare  was  kept 
up  for  several  months.  In  1899  Alonzo  discovered  treacheiy  among 
his  own  officers,  and  being  defeated  in  several  skirmishes,  and  a 
nmnber  of  the  provinces  joining  the  revolution  en  masse,  Alonzo  fled 
loChiB. 

1899.  —  Jos6  Manuel  Pando  became  Provisional  President,  in 
nrtoe  of  the  defeat  of  Alonzo.  He  called  a  Congress  of  his  adherents, 
and  dedared  himself  in  1900  to  be  the  Constitutional  President. 

1904.  —  Se&or  Ysmad  Montes  was  elected,  on  August  14,  for  four 


IN  1809  Ruiz  de  Castilla,  President  of  Quito,  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  now  called  Ecuador. 
On  August  9  a  revolutionary  movement  was  inaugurated 
which  took  possession  of  the  government  buildings,  imprisoned  the 
Spanish  officials,  formed  a  junta,  and  selected  Juan  Mootufar 
as  chief.  In  October  Castilla  again  assumed  the  reins,  ba\-iag 
defeated  the  revolutionists. 

1810.  —  In  August  the  Creoles  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the 
barracks,  but  failed,  and  a  frightful  massacre  followed. 

1811.  —  Castilla  resigned  under  pressure.  A  new  junta  was 
formed,  with  Carlos  Montufar  as  chief,  Spaniards  were  assassinated 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Molina  was  appointed  by  Spain  to 
succeed  Castilla.  Revolutions  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  government  was  purely  military. 

1812.  —  Montufar  was  overthrown  by  another  Creole  chief.  TTie 
revolutionists  fought  among  themselves,  and  the  Spaniards  vanquished 
both  factions.  Montes,  the  Spanish  General,  became  President. 
He  defeated  the  revolutionists  everywhere,  and  maintained  order 
tor  eight  or  nine  years. 

1822.  —  On  May  24  the  battle  of  Pichincha  gave  the  control  of 
Ecuador  to  General  Sucre,  the  great  lieutenant  of  Bolivar.  Ecuador 
now  became  a  part  of  Elolivar's  Confederation. 

1824.  —  December  9  Sucre  annihilated  the  main  army  of  the 
Spaniards  at  Ayacucho,  giwng  Bolivar  supreme  power,  and  he  became 
Military  Dictator. 

1826.  —  Revolutions  in  Lima,  and  Guayaquil  and  Cueoc*  were 
seized  by  the  disaffected  troops,  but  they  fell  fighting  among  tbetn- 
selves.  Bolivar  in  the  mean  time  was  occupied  with  revolutions  in 
Venezuela. 

1828.  —  War  between  Colombia  and  Peru.  Guayaquil  blockaded 
by  ships  of  Peru. 

1829.  —  In  January  Guayaquil  surrendered  to  Peruvian  war- 
ships: a  Peruvian  army  of  7000  invaded  Ecuador. 

1830.  —  On  May  12  General  Flores  proclaimed  the  Quito  Prea- 
dency  independeDt  of  Bolivar's  ConfederaUon.    He  gave  the  cmalttg  ■ 
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die  name  of  Ecuador.  Flores  was  merely  <Mie  of  the  many  military 
chiefs  who  were  each  ambitious  to  rule,  and  who  carried  on  inter- 
minable wars  and  counter-revolutions  among  themselves.  His  rule 
was  bloody  and  tyrannical  in  the  extreme. 

1855.  —  A  revolution  occurred  against  Flores,  led  by  Vicente 
Bocafuerte»  who  was  captured.  Great  uprisings  continued.  Flores 
and  Rocafuerte  entered  into  a  compact  by  which  the  former  became 
General  of  the  army,  and  the  latter  President.  This  man  was  a 
wise  and  liberal  ruler,  and  deserves  credit  for  sincerity  and  honesty 
of  intention  under  discouraging  circumstances. 

18S9.  —  General  Flores  with  the  army  ousted  Rocafuerte,  and 
became  President  He  was  ignorant,  brutal,  tyrannical,  corrupt,  and 
sought  only  military  ^ory.  He  had  a  new  Constitution  made,  fixing 
the  presidential  term  at  eight  years. 

1843.  —  Greneral  Flores  again  declared  himself  President  Roca- 
fuerte was  compelled  to  flee.  Revolutions  broke  out,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  Flores. 

1845.  —  A  liberal  revolution  defeated  Flores,  and  he  accepted 
120,000  in  money  and  left  the  country.  Ramon  Roca,  a  mulatto, 
was  installed  as  President.    A  new  Constitution  was  adopted. 

1840.  —  A  revolution  broke  out  in  which  Greneral  Urbina  finally 
obtained  the  power. 

1850.  —  General  Urbina  proclaimed  Di^o  Noboa  as  Provisional 
President  The  two  called  a  convention  which  selected  Noboa  for 
the  full  term. 

1851.  —  General  Urbina  exiled  Noboa  and  proclaimed  himself 
Dictator.  EGs  excuse  for  the  act  was  that  Noboa  had  recalled  the 
Jesuits. 

1856.  —  General  Urbina  named  Robles  as  President. 

1859.  —  War  with  Peru.  General  Urbina  and  Robles  proceeded 
to  the  frontier  with  their  troops  to  fight  the  Peruvians,  and  ihe  '*  Con- 
servadores  **  rose  up  behind  them,  defeated  the  troops  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  took  possession  of  Quito. 

On  May  1  the  Conservadores  designated  Garcia  Moreno  as  Provi- 
aonal  President  He  attacked  Urbina  and  Robles,  and  was  defeated 
and  escaped  to  Peru.  The  remaining  conservative  forces  defeated 
Urbina  and  Robles,  and  drove  them  into  exile. 

1860.  —  On  September  2  Moreno  captured  Guayaquil,  and 
became  Dictator  of  Ecuador.  He  promulgated  a  new  Constitution, 
and  established  a  government  strongly  friendly  to  the  clericals. 

1864.  —  Urbina  invaded  Ecuador  from  Peru,  but  his  efforts  were 
overcome. 

1865.  —  An  understudy  of  Moreno  was  declared  President,  but 
he  did  not  give  satisfaction. 

1866.  —  Another  subordinate  of  Moreno  was  installed  but  refused 
to  obqr  orders  and  Moreno  discharged  him. 
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1867.  —  Geaera]  Moreno  declared  himself  ProvisioDal  IHctKt 
Revolutions  occurred  for  two  years  longer. 

1875.  —  Geaerai  Moreno  declared  himself  elected  President  ! 
the  ensuing  term.  On  August  6  Moreno  was  assassinated  in  one 
the  principal  streets  of  Quito.  Dr.  Borrero,  the  Vice-President,  si 
ceeded  to  the  office  of  President,  Civil  war  was  taking  place 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  two  or  three  different  Presidents  wi 
declared. 

1876,  —  General  Veintemilla  headed  a  revolution,  and  becai 
Dictator.    He  called  a  Convention  and  promulgated  a  Constituti< 

1878.  —  Veintemilla  was  declared  Constitutional  President.  D 
orders  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

1883.  —  The  army  proclaimed  Veintemilla  Dictator,  but  a  stro 
revolution  overthrew  him. 

1884.  —  Jose  Caamano,  head  of  the  revolution,  seized  the  d 
tatorship.  His  late  ally,  Alfaro,  started  a  revolution  against  him,  t 
was  defeated. 

1888.  —  Dr.    Antonio    Flores   became   President      He   was 
enlightened  and  patriotic  man,  who  did  the  best  he  could.    At  I 
end  of  his  term  he  refused  further  office. 

1892.  —  Dr.  Luis  Cordero  became  President.  His  rule  w 
corrupt,  and  soon  led  to  revolution.  Cordero  was  accused  also 
taking  part  in  the  sale  of  the  Chilian  ironclad  Esmeralda  to  Japi 
in  violation  of  international  law,  the  latter  power  being  then  at  n 
with  China.  The  enemies  of  Cordero  made  much  of  this  transi 
lion,  since  it  was  known  that  he  had  received  a  large  commit 
for  acting  as  go-between. 

1894.  —  A  formidable  re>T>lution  headed  by  Eloy  Alfaro  bn 
out  against  Cordero,  who  was  completely  overthrown  in  the  haX 
of  Gatajo. 

1895.  —  Eloy  Alfaro  was  proclaimed  Supreme  Chief  of  Eci 
dor,  and  a  military  government  was  established. 

1897.  —  General  Eloy  Alfaro  was  proclaimed  Constitutioc 
President.    He  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution. 

IftOl.  —  General  Leonidas  Plaza  was  declared  President 
1905.  —  Sefior  IJzardo  Garcia,  President 


CHAPTER  Vn 

SOME  OP  THE  REVOLUTIONS  AND  PRESmENTS 

OF  PERU 

IN  1806  Abascal  was  Spanish  Viceroy.  On  the  first  signs  of  the 
revolution  for  independence,  the  Viceroy  shot  the  leaders,  Ubaldo 

and  Aguila.  He  banished  and  imprisoned  many  others,  and 
Peru  remained  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  power  long  after  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  the  other  countries  had  rebelled. 

1814.  —  An  Indian  insurrection  under  a  Cacique,  Pumacagna, 
swept  the  Cuzco  region  and  entered  Peru.  The  Indians,  who  num- 
bered at  least  £0,000,  were  easily  defeated,  owing  to  lack  of  arms,  with 
great  slaughter  at  Umachiri,  near  Lake  Titicaca. 

1816.  —  Viceroy  Abascal  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Greneral 
Pesuela.  It  appeared  that  the  revolutionists  were  subjugated  eveiy- 
where  in  the  North,  and  Pezuela  was  preparing  to  invade  Argentine, 
when  San  Martin  gained  the  victory  of  Chacabuco.  Later  the  Vice- 
roy's troops  were  almost  annihilated  by  San  Martin  at  Maypo. 

1820.  —  San  Martin  had  created  a  fleet  with  Lord  Cochrane,  a 
Scotch  Admiral,  as  commander,  which  swept  the  coast  of  Peru, 
while  San  Martin's  army,  numbering  4500  men,  invaded  Peru  in 
face  of  five  times  as  many  Spaniards.  Lord  Cochrane  destroyed  the 
Blanco  Encalada,  one  of  the  largest  Spanish  frigates. 

San  Martin  sent  Greneral  Arenales  with  1£00  men  to  ravage  the 
plains  adjacent  to  Lima,  where  he  defeated  Greneral  O'Reilly  near 
Cerro  de  Pasco. 

1821.  —  Numerous  desertions  from  the  Spanish  army  gave  the 
royalists  great  alarm.  Pezuela  was  superseded  by  La.  Sema.  On 
July  6  the  new  Viceroy  evacuated  Lima  and  retired  to  Jau ja. 

On  July  28  General  San  Martin  entered  Lima  and  declared 
himsdf  "Protector''  of  Peru.  The  royalists  held  much  of  the  coun- 
try, and  San  Martin  was  regarded  even  by  the  patriots  with  suspi- 
cion.   His  position  was  thus  a  difficult  one. 

1822.  —  On  July  25  General  San  Martin  arrived  at  Guayaquil, 
on  the  ship  Macedonia,  to  meet  Simon  Bolivar,  who  had  preceded 
him  with  1500  soldiers. 

Immediatdy  after  this  meeting  San  Martin  resigned  his  protector- 
ship of  Peru,  and  later  left  South  America  forever.    General  Alvarado 
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became  the  Militaiy  Chief  of  Peru.  He  was  badly  defeated  b^  6ie 
Spanish  General  Valdez,  and  his  army  of  4000  men  practically 
destroyed. 

1823.  —  A  counter-revolution  broke  out  in  Peru,  and  General 
Jose  de  la  Riva  Agucro  was  declared  President,  with  General  Santa 
Cruz,  a  Bolivian,  as  General  of  the  Army. 

In  May  this  General,  with  5000  men,  sailed  from  Callao  for 
Southern  Peru.  They  entered  La  Paz,  but  two  Spanish  forces  in 
conjunction  destroyed  his  army.  He  lost  between  3000  and  4000 
men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

1823.  —  General  Sucre  arrived  at  Lima,  facing  the  Spanish 
General  Canterac,  who  had  a  large  force  at  Jauja.  Sucre  deposed 
.4guero  and  ajMumed  supreme  power.  He  retired  behind  the  forti- 
fications of  Callao  before  Canterac 's  superior  force,  and  sent  for 
Bolivar. 

1824.  —  Simon  Bolivar  had  arrived  at  Callao  in  September, 
1823.  In  February,  1824,  the  Peruvian  Congress  conferred  on  him 
the  absolute  dictatorship.  Bolivar  raised  10,000  men,  most  of  them 
desperate  citizens,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  Spanish  forces  of 
twice  that  number.  But  the  patriot  troops  in  Callao  Castle  mutinied, 
and  vast  numbers  of  liberals  deserted  to  the  Spanish  cause.  Bolivar 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Trujillo. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Spanish  generals  began  fighting  among 
themselves.  Olaneta  and  La  Sema  quarrelled,  and  the  former 
revolted.  General  Valdez  was  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance.  Gen- 
eral Bolivar  took  advantage  of  this  revolt  to  attack  Canterac  at 
Junin.  After  a  brilliant  and  rapid  march,  be  completely  o^'erthrew 
bim. 

On  September  9  General  Sucr^  gained  the  great  and  decisire 
victoiy  of  Ayacucho,  which  finally  destroyed  the  power  of  Spain 
in  Peru. 

1826.  —  In  Septemljer  General  Bolivar  hastened  to  Colombia  to 
quell  disturbances,  and  left  General  Lara  in  control  at  Lima.  The 
soldiers  mutinied,  arrested  and  deposed  Lara.  Various  local  chiefs 
fought  among  themselves  for  recognition  as  President 

1827.  —  General  La  Mar  was  declared  President.  Immediately 
after  Sucre's  deposition  in  Bolivia,  La  Mar  attempted  to  wrest 
Guayaquil  from  Colombia.  After  several  battles  La  Mar's  army  of 
4000  men  was  defeated.  He  returned  to  Pent  only  to  encounter  a 
revolution  which  ended  his  career. 

1829.  —  General  Gamarra  declared  himself  Dictator.  He  had 
been  Chief  of  Staff,  under  Sucre,  at  Ayacucho,  but  was  an  ignonuit, 
tjTannical  man,  who  shot  or  expelled  citizens  without  trial  and  ruled 
as  a  desi>ot. 

1834,  —  Anarchy  virtually  reigned  in  Peru.  Every  military  despot 
io  the  country  who  could  command  a  group  of  machcteios  stKT&A^ 
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be  President    The  following  list  b  one  year's  crop  of  Dictators^ 
Supreme  Jefes^  Presidents,  etc.: 

Orbegoso.  San  Roman. 

La  Fuente.  Vidal. 

Vista  Florida.  Gamarra. 

Nieto.  Salaveny. 

1886.  —  General  Santa  Cruz  proclaimed  himself  Protector  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia.  General  Orbegoso  was  proclaimed  sub-President  of 
Lima  and  North  Peru;  and  General  Herrera,  of  South  Peru.  Many 
revolutionaiy  leaders,  among  them  Salaveny,  were  shot. 

1839.  —  Greneral  Gamarra  and  other  Peruvian  exiles,  who  had 
escaped  to  Chili  and  organized  opposition  there,  invaded  Peru  with 
the  aid  of  the  Chilian  government  There  was  treacheiy,  as  usual, 
among  the  generals  under  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  latter  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated,  on  January  20,  at  Yungay.  Greneral  Gamarra  be- 
came President  of  Peru.  Santa  Cruz  escaped  to  Europe.  Continual 
and  unceasing  uprisings  occurred  in  aU  parts  of  Peru. 

1841.  —  Gamarra  undertook  to  invade  Peru,  but  was  defeated 
and  killed  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  at  Yngavi. 

1842.  —  All  the  leading  Peruvian  generals  desired  to  be  President. 
General  Vidal  was  proclaimed  Dictator  by  La  Fuente  and  Vivanco. 

General  Torico  proclaimed  himself  Dictator,  and  seized  Lima, 
only  to  be  defeated  by  Vidal. 

Greneral  Vivanco  rebelled  against  Vidal,  and  proclaimed  himself 
Jefe  Supremo.  The  so-called  Congress  had  declared  General  M enen- 
dez  President,  but  he  had  been  deposed  by  the  generals,  and  escaped 
with  his  life. 

1844.  —  Greneral  Ramon  Castilla  overthrew  the  army  of  Vivanco 
m  July,  and  placed  Menendez  in  the  presidential  chair  until  he 
could  caJl  a  convention  to  elect  himself,  Castilla,  Constitutional 
President 

1845.  —  Greneral  Ramon  Casilla  was  declared  President  by  the 
C<mvention  which  had  been  called  by  Menendez.  He  gave  the  stix>ng- 
est  and  best  administration  which  Peru  had  experienced  up  to  that 
date.  He  was  an  honest  man,  of  great  capaci^,  who  attempted  to 
place  the  national  finances  on  a  sound  basis;  he  promoted  conmierce 
and  maintained  peace. 

1851.  —  General  Echenique  was  declared  President  at  the  expira- 
tion of  Castilla's  term.  Echenique  administered  affairs  comiptiy, 
giving  great  dissatisfaction. 

1854.  —  Greneral  Ramon  Castilla  arose  in  revolution,  and  over- 
threw the  government  forces  at  La  Palma.  Echenique  fled.  Greneral 
Castilla  thereupon  became  the  Supreme  Executive  of  Peru,  and  re- 
tained power  mitil  186£,  when  he  voluntarily  retired.    Li  1855  there 
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was  an  unsuccesaful  insurrection  at  Arequipa,  headed  by  Vitsdco. 
In  1856  the  Constitution  was  changed,  aod  ^ain  modified  in  1860. 

1862.  —  General  Castilla  retired,  and  selected  his  old  friend  and 
military  suhordinate.  General  San  Roman,  as  President  San  Roman 
died  soon  afterwards,  on  April  3,  1863. 

1863.  —  General  Canseco,  the  Second  Vice-President,  became 
Acting  Executive  until  the  return  from  Europe  of  General  Pezet,  the 
First  Vice-President.  In  August  General  Pezct  arrived,  and  at  once 
assumed  the  functions  of  the  presidency, 

1864.  —  Spain  made  war  on  Peru.  The  relations  between  the 
two  countries  had  been  strained  since  1863,  when  a  Spanish  squadron 
had  appeared  oS  the  coast  of  South  America,  ostensibly  for  scientific 
purposes.  The  Peruvians  thought  its  purpose  was  to  enforce  Ihe 
payment  of  certain  bonds  issued  during  the  Spanish  colonial  period. 

In  1861  a  settlement  of  Spaniards  near  Talambo,  province  of 
Chiclayo,  was  attacked  by  Peruvians,  One  person  was  killed,  and 
several  were  wounded.  Spain  thereupon  sent  Senor  Eusebio  Salazar  y 
Mazarredo  as  a  special  commissioner  to  investigate  aSfurs  in  Peru. 
The  latter  government  refused  to  receive  him  unless  he  stated  the 
nature  of  his  mission,  He  thereupon  presented  a  memorandum  setting 
forth  that  no  treaty  of  peace  existed  between  Spain  and  Peru,  tliat  the 
former  country  considered  the  truce  between  the  two  countries  nt  an 
end,  and  that  Spain  claimed  the  right  to  regain  possession  of  her  lost 
colony.  The  Spanish  squadron  took  possession  of  the  Chincha  Islands 
on  April  14, 

1865.  —  On  January  27  President  Pezet  signed  a  treaty  with  Spain 
by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Chincha  Islands,  and  the 
former  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  expedition  and  assume  the  colonial  debt 
On  February  28  a  powerful  revolt  was  inaugurated  against  Presi- 
dent Pezet.  on  account  of  the  treaty  he  had  signed  with  Spain,  it  being 
alleged  that  it  was  derogatory  to  the  "national  honor."  General 
Prado.  prefect  of  Arequipa,  headed  the  revolution,  calling  his  forces 
the  Ejerciio  Rtstaurador  de  la  Honra  Nacional.  On  No^-embcr  6 
General  Prado  captured  Lima,  and  President  Pezet  took  refuge  ou 
board  a  British  war-ship  in  the  harbor  of  Callao. 

On  November  8  General  Prado  assumed  supreme  control  of  the 
government.  On  December  5  Peru  entered  into  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Chili.  I^ter  it  did  likewise  with  Ecuador  and 
Bolivia. 

1866.  —  On  January  14  Peru  declared  war  against  Spain. 

On  February  6  the  Spanish  squadron,  under  Captain  Ca-ilro 
Mcndez  Nui^ez,  attacked  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  squadrons,  but 
after  two  hours'  fight  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 

On  May  2  the  Spanish  squadron  bombarded  Callao.  This  was 
a  severe  action,  the  fort  repljnng  with  great  vigor.  Of  the  fleet  the 
Villa  de   Madrid   was   severely  injured,  and   the   Bcrenguela   ns 
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sunk.  About  2000  Peruvians  were  killed  and  wounded  In  this  bom- 
bardment The  Minister  of  War  was  killed  hj  the  bursting  of  a  shell 
from  the  ship  Numancia.  All  the  vessels  were  injured,  and  the 
Spaniards  lost  40  men  killed  and  £00  wounded.  The  Spanish  vessels 
retired  at  5  p.  m.  to  the  island  of  San  Lorengo,  five  miles  from  Callao, 
where  they  remained  until  May  12,  when  they  set  sail  for  Spain  in 
order  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  two  new  Peruvian  war-vessels,  the 
Huascar  and  the  Independencia.    The  war  was  ended. 

On  July  28  Dictator  Prado  issued  a  decree  ordering  con- 
gressional elections.    He  proclaimed  himself  Provisional  President. 

General  Castilla,  now  over  seventy  years  old,  led  a  revolt  against 
Prado,  but  was  unsuccessful.    He  died  soon  afterwards. 

1867.  —  In  September  the  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed,  and 
General  Prado  declared  himself  to  be  Constitutional  President.  Gren- 
eral  Canseco  led  a  revolution  in  Arequipa.  Greneral  Prado  led  an 
assault  against  the  place,  but  failed  to  take  it.  Canseco  was  thus 
Dictator  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

In  November  Colonel  Jos6  Balta  headed  a  revolution  near 
Chiclaya.  In  December  General  Prado  intrusted  the  executive 
power  to  General  Luis  La  Fuerta,  and  went  himself  to  lead  his  army. 
He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  military  undertakings. 

1868.  —  On  January  7  General  Prado  resigned  and  took  refuge 
in  Chili.    General  Canseco  was  now  recognized  as  President. 

On  August  2  Colonel  Jos6  Balta  was  declared  Supreme  Executive. 
For  four  years  President  Balta  exercised  his  powers  in  developing 
the  national  resources  of  Peru.  The  debt  of  Peru  in  1868  was  about 
990,000,000;  in  1870  it  was  increased  to  $75,000,000  and  in  1872  to 
about  $245,000,000.  Over  1000  miles  of  railway  were  constructed, 
much  of  it  unjustified  by  the  development  of  the  country.  A  monopoly 
of  the  guano,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  national  revenue,  was 
granted  in  1869  to  Dreyfus  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  for  700,000  soles,  in 
monthly  payments,  for  2,000,000  tons  per  year  as  a  minimum.  Mr. 
Henry  Meiggs,  of  California,  was  largely  influential  in  bringing  about 
the  projection  of  the  great  system  of  public  works  which  was  inaugu- 
rated during  this  period  in  Peru. 

1872.  —  A  military  conspiracy  was  formed  to  establish  a  dictator- 
slup.  On  July  22  Colonel  Silvestre  Gutierrez  with  a  company  of 
soldiers  arrested  President  Balta.  Colonel  Marcelino  Gutierrez  with 
a  battery  of  artillery  occupied  the  principal  square  of  Lima,  and 
Colonel  Tomas  Gutierrez  was  proclaimed  Supreme  Chief  of  Peru. 

Colonel  Silvestre  Gutierrez  a  few  days  alter  this  fired  on  some 
persons  who  cried, "  Viva  Pardol  **  and  was  himself  shot  and  killed. 
Thereupon  Colonel  Marcelino  Gutierrez  assassinated  President  Balta, 
who  was  his  prisoner.  Dictator  Tomas  Gutierrez  was  killed  by  a 
mob,  and  Marcelino  Gutierrez  was  struck  by  a  stray  bullet,  while 
wr><Jring  ready  to  turn  the  guns  of  the  fort  on  the  town. 
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On  July  28  Sefior  Mariano  Zavallos,  the  Vice-President,  assumed 
the  executive  office.  On  August  1  Congress  proclaimed  Sedor 
Manuel  ParJo  President,  who  assumed  office  the  next  day.  The 
new  President  endeavored  to  promote  industry  and  to  construct  public 
works,  but  many  armed  uprisings  harassed  all  parts  of  the  country. 

1874.  —  On  November  1  Seiior  Nicolas  de  Pierola  disembariced 
at  Pacocha  with  insurgents  from  the  steamer  Talisman.  A  heavy 
action  took  place  at  Los  Angeles,  in  which  the  revolutionists  were 
defeated.  The  government  followed  up  this  success  by  completely 
destroying  the  insurrection  in  several  succeeding  battles  and 
skirmishesL 

Grave  economic  difficulties  confronted  President  Pardo.  The 
vast  foreign  debt  of  Peru  made  the  raising  of  more  money  impossible, 
and  the  payment  of  current  interest  extremely  difficult. 

President  Pardo  attempted  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  nitrate  of 
soda,  in  which  joint  action  with  Bolivia  was  necessary.  A  secret  treaty 
was  made  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  in  1873,  which  was  unfriendly 
to  Chili.  The  two  nations  proposed  to  restrict  productjon  in  the 
Ataeama  district  of  Chili,  by  imposing  heavy  export  duties  at  the  port 
of  Antofagasta,  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  by  which  Chili  had 
ceded  that  port  to  Bolivia.  This  finally  led  to  Uie  war  between  Chili, 
on  the  one  side,  and  Bolivia-Peru  on  the  other,  in  1879-1883. 

187B.  —  General  Pardo  turned  the  government  o\'er  to  General 
Mariano  Ignacio  Prado,  who  ha<l  defended  Callao  against  the  Spanish 
squadron  on  May  2,  1866,  and  was  regarded  as  a  popular  hero. 

SeAor  Nicolas  Pierola  promoted  a  revolution  which  broke  out  at 
Moquegua.  Severe  fighting  ensued,  but  the  insurrectioaists  were 
defeated,  at  Yacango, 

1878.  —  Senor  Nicolas  Pierola  inaugurated  another  revtdution 
of  great  force  at  Callao.  He  seized  the  Peruvian  war-ship  Huascar, 
but  the  government  declared  the  vessel  a  pirate,  and  two  ^tisfa 
men-of-war,  the  Shah  and  Amethyst,  attempted  to  capture  it.  A 
severe  engagement  took  place  near  Pacocha,  and  Seiior  Pierola, 
finding  his  vessel  outclassed  by  the  British  force,  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered to  the  Peruvian  admiral  rather  than  sufTer  capture  by  the 
English.  It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  the  United  Stales  has  never 
paid  any  attention  to  these  numerous  declarations  of  "piracy  "  made 
by  La  tin -American  governments  against  revolting  war-vessels,  and  it 
b  not  clear  what  business  the  British  had  to  interfere  in  the  affair. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Huascar  was  not  a  [urate,  in  the  l^al  sense 
of  the  term. 

Ex-President  Sefior  Manuel  Pardo  was  assassinated  under 
peculiarly  atrocious  circumstances.  As  President  of  the  Senate  he 
advocated  certain  military  measures  by  which  no  non-coroniisaoned 
officer  could  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer.  On  lea^'it^ 
the  Senate  after  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  he  was  shot  by  ? 
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MontoyOy  who  was  on  duty  at  Congress  Hall.  The  assassin  was 
arrested  and  subsequently  executed. 

On  August  14  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  s^ed  between 
Peru  and  Spain. 

1879.  —  On  April  5  Chili  declared  war  against  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
A  general  resume  of  this  war  will  be  found  in  another  chapter.  It 
lasted  five  years,  and  resulted  in  the  compMl%  l^ifikifli^on  of  both 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  ^.0^,0*4 

On  December  18  President  Prado  turned  the  government  over  to 
Vice-President  La  Puerta  and  sailed  for  Europe.  This  action  is 
universally  regarded  as  unpatriotic  in  view  of^thec^qcc^sful  assaults 
being  made  at  that  time  by  Chili.  ^  ti  ti  ;.  u  4 

Sefior  Nicolas  de  Pierola,  who  had  been  in  exile  in  Chili,  now 
offered  his  services  to  Peru  in  her  great  war  with  her  southern 
ndghbor.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Seilor  Pierola  was  received  with 
great  acdaim,  and  given  an  important  command.  He  at  once  oi^gan- 
ixed  a  revolution  against  Acting  President  La  Puerta,  notwithstanding 
the  rdentless  advance  being  made  by  Chili  into  Peruvian  territory. 

General  Manuel  Gonzalez  de  La  Cotera,  Minister  of  War,  en- 
deavored to  sustain  Acting  President  La  Puerta.  The  troops  mu- 
tinied under  Colonel  Arguedas.  Greneral  de  La  Cotera  endeavored  to 
subdue  them,  but  was  driven  back  by  heavy  firing,  not  only  from  the 
mutineers  but  from  citizens  on  the  house-tops.  Seftor  Pierola  now 
appeared  on  the  scene  with  another  heavy  body  of  mutineers,  and 
bloodshed  ensued  in  all  parts  of  Lima.  The  police  joined  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  anarchy  reigned.  From  60  to  100  persons  were  killed, 
and  200  or  800  wounded.  On  December  28  Seftor  Pierola  was  pro- 
daimed  *' Supreme  Chief  of  the  Republic.'* 

1881.  —  In  January  the  Chilians  occupied  Lima,  and  Pierola 
letired  to  the  interior.  Later  he  was  given  safe-conduct  by  the  Chilian 
authorities,  and  left  for  Europe.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Greneral 
Piercda,  Dr.  Garcia  Calderon,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Lima,  became 
Chief  Executive,  and  was  recognized  by  the  United  States  and  other 
powers.  He  attempted  to  conclude  an  honorable  peace  with  Chili, 
and  offered  that  the  United  States  be  selected  to  arbitrate;  but 
Chili  rejected  the  proposal,  and  took  possession  of  Lima.  The 
Chilians  made  Provisional  President  Calderon  prisoner  and  sent  him 
to  Santiago. 

1881-1888.  —  The  government  of  lima  was  administered  by  the 
Chilians.  Iglesias  in  the  North,  Caoeres  in  the  Centre,  and  Carrillo 
in  the  South,  kept  up  a  semblance  of  resistance  to  the  Chilians,  and 
exercised  military  control  over  certain  territories. 

1888.  —  Eariy  in  the  year  General  Iglesias,  satisfied  that  resistance 
was  usdess,  sou^t  to  make  peace  with  Chili  on  her  own  terms. 
General  Caoeres  sent  his  army  to  attack  Greneral  Iglesias,  but  a 
Chiliao  expedition  intercepted  bun  and  destroyed  his  forces. 
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The  Chilians  installed  General  Iglesias  as  President  of  Peru,  and 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  his  government,  on  October  20,  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  —  a  great  humiliation  to  Peru. 

1884.  —  General  Cacerea  oi^anized  a  powerful  opposition  to  the 
administration  of  Iglesias.  In  July  and  August  Caceres  approached 
Lima,  which  was  attacked  on  August  24.  Caceres  was  repulsed,  and 
retired  to  Arequipa. 

1885.  —  Continual  guerrilla  warfare  was  kept  up  tliroughoiit 
Peru.  In  November  and  December  Caceres  again  invested  Lima, 
and  on  December  1  made  a  severe  attack,  capturing  certain  portions 
of  the  city.  The  following  day  the  two  generals  met,  and  signed  a 
compromUo,  whereby  a  council  of  leading  citizens  was  formed  to 
administer  the  government,  with  power  to  elect  a  President,  etc. 
Iglcsiaa  at  once  left  the  countrj-,  and  Caceres  remained  with  his 
army. 

1886.  —  On  June  3  General  Caceres  was  proclaimed  President 
of  Peru.  Peru  was  bankrupt,  her  people  in  hopeless  poverty,  her  ^'oung 
men  dead  on  fields  of  continuous  battle;  desolation,  despair,  misery, 
hopelessness,  reigned  everywhere.  There  was  scarcely  enough  enei^ 
left  in  the  people  to  fight,  and  nothing  left  worth  fighting  for.  Pour 
years  of  comparative  peace  followed, 

1890.  —  President  Bcnnudez  made  the  Grace  contract,  by  which 
the  so-called  "Peruvian  Corporation"  took  over  the  railway  system 
of  Peru,  and  extensive  rights  in  the  guano  deposits,  mines,  and  public 
lands,  and  in  exchange  for  this  guaranteed  to  pay  some  X80,000 
sterling  per  annum  for  interest  and  in  liquidation  of  the  immrase 
foreign  debt  of  Peru,  amounting  to  about  $245,000,000.  The  En^^iah 
creditors  gave  their  assent  to  this  plan. 

Colonel  Remijio  Morales  Bermudez,  the  official  candidate  for 
President,  was  declared  elected  without  serious  opposition.  The 
First  Vice-President  was  Pedro  A.  del  Solar,  and  Colonel  Borgono 
Second.  General  Caceres  remained  the  power  behind  the  throne, 
with  the  intention  to  have  himself  proclaimed  President  at  the 
end  of  Bermudez'  term. 

1894.  —  President  Bermudez  died  on  April  1.  Seflor  P«dro  del 
Solar,  Vice-President,  attempted  to  assume  the  presidential  preroga- 
tives. General  Caceres  induced  Colonel  Borgono,  the  Second  Vice- 
President,  to  seize  the  office,  so  that  he  himself  might  be  d«cUu«i) 
President  on  July  1,  when  the  election  was  to  be  held.  A  revolulioo 
broke  out  in  the  South,  nominally  headed  by  Solar,  but  really  directrd 
by  Pierola,  who  was  in  Chili. 

On  August  10  General  Caceres  was  proclaimed  PresidenL  Hevo- 
lutions  broke  out,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  countiy,  and 
continual  fighting  occurred  in  a  desultory  fashion. 

1895.  —  In  March  Pierola  concentrated  5000  men  near  Lima. 
Caceres  had  only  4000  men,  many  of  them  mutinous. 
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Pierola  attacked  him  on  March  17.  For  three  days  the  most 
desperate  fighting  took  place  in  all  parts  of  Lima.  The  slaughter  was 
kept  up  day  and  night  Men  sallied  forth  from  alleys,  around  street 
comers,  or  fired  from  doorways  and  house-tops.  The  killed  and 
wounded  were  left  in  heaps  in  the  plazas  and  public  places.  An  in- 
<fescribable  carnage — a  slaughter  and  massacre  unsurpassed  in  the  an- 
nals of  butcheries,  even  of  South  American  butcheries  —  was  enacted 
in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  continued  without  interruption  for  the 
whole  of  the  time.  Over  3000  men  were  killed,  and  more  wounded. 
When  the  fighting  ended,  the  streets  of  Lima  were  a  sickening  horror 
to  view.  The  bodies  of  horses  were  piled  in  heaps,  and  many  of  them 
were  cremated  as  they  lay,  in  order  to  prevent  pestilence. 

On  March  19  Mr.  Alfred  St.  John,  the  English  consul  in  Peru, 
induced  Caceres  to  abandon  the  struggle.  He  took  refuge  in  a  foreign 
l^ation,  and  left  the  country. 

On  March  21  Sefior  Pierola  oi^nized  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  appointed  Sefior  Candamo  as  President.  Adherents  of 
Caceres  rai^  a  revolt  in  Arequipa,  but  were  subdued  without 
trouble. 

On  September  8  Sefior  Nicolas  de  Pierola  was  declared  Consti- 
tutional President. 

1896.  —  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Iguitos,  but  it  was  suppressed 
after  several  months  of  fighting. 

1899.  —  A  revolution  broke  out  under  the  leadership  of  Sefior 
Durand,  but  it  was  subdued  without  difiiculty. 

On  September  8  Sefior  Romana  was  declared  President.  The 
Durand  revolution  caused  some  trouble  for  a  time,  but  it  finally  died 
out 

190S.  —  Sefior  Manuel  Candamo  was  selected  for  the  presidency. 
1904.  —  On  May  7  President  Candamo  died,  and  Vice-President 
Calderon  was  called  to  the  executive  chair.    On  September  24  Sefior 
Ios4  Pardo  was  installed  as  President. 

At  the  present  moment  (1907)  there  is  peace  in  Peru,  and  many 
enthusiastic  people  claim  that  the  day  of  revolutions  is  past.  Let  us 
hope  so.  It  is  always  wise,  however,  to  be  conservative  in  making 
tactions  of  this  character. 

In  1896  the  ''Bureau  of  the  American  Republics"  published  a 
^d-book,  in  which  appeared  a  summary  of  the  history  of  Peru  up 
to  the  time  of  the  administration  of  President  Bermudez.  The  writer 
of  that  summary  felt  called  upon  to  make  some  remarks.  Speaking  of 
^^dent  Bermudez,  he  says : 

'*He  did  splendid  duty  for  his  coimtiT  during  the  Chilian  war,  and  finally 
^ttadied  himself  to  Greneral  Caceres  in  the  movement  against  Iglesias.  His 
Ministration  has  been,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  one  of  patriotic  devotion 
to  his  people.    Peru,  under  him,  was  in  possession  d  a  firm  and  stable  gov- 
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emment,  under  tbe  infiueooe  of  prudent,  ftr-i^g^hted  ilateiwien,  wiio  deioled 
themadves  to  the  material  devdopment  of  their  countiy  and  the  devation  of 
the  people/* 

It  seems  sad,  on  the  beds  of  sadi  a  growing  tribute,  to  read  of  the 
anarchy  in  Lima  on  March  17, 18,  and  19,  ISM,  probably  during  the 
very  time  this  book  was  in  the  press.  He  must  be  rardy  pfted  who 
would  prophesy  of  peace  m  the  Latin- American  countrM. 


CHAPTER  Vin 

SOME  OF  THE  RULERS  AND  BEVOLITTIONS 

OF  BRAZIL 

« 

IN  Januaiy,  1808,  King  Joao  VI»  of  Portugal,  having  been  driven 
from  his  throne  by  Napoleon,  arrived  in  Bahia,  Bra^,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment of  tbis  country,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  a  colony  of 
Portugal.   He  at  once  ordered  an  attack  to  be  made  on  French  Guiana» 
which  was  captured. 

1811.  —  Joao  VI  sent  an  army  into  Uruguay,  the  intention  being 
to  seize  more  territoiy.  The  revolution  in  Argentina  afforded  him  the 
opportunity,  but  British  pressure  compelled  him  to  retire. 

1815.  —  The  warring  factions  of  A^ntina  trespassed  on  Brazilian 
territory.  This  gave  Joao  VI  the  needed  pretext  for  seizing  addi- 
tional land.     Brazil  took  military  occupation  of  Uruguay. 

1817.  —  The  Pemambuco  revolution  broke  out  in  Brazil.  Riots 
broke  out  in  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  province.  The  Gk>vemor 
fled,  and  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  formed  which  declared 
independence  and  adopted  a  Constitution.  The  royal  troops,  however, 
soon  quelled  the  uprising,  and  the  leaders  were  shot 

18^0.  —  Revolutions  broke  out  against  the  royal  authority,  in 
Para,  Pemambuco,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  other  provinces,  and 
Constitutions  were  proclaimed. 

1821.  —  Uruguay  was  formally  annexed  to  Brazil,  under  the  title 
of  Cisplatine  Province. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  garrison  of  Bahia  revolted,  and  in- 
stalled a  junta  as  the  government.  The  Spanish  Constitution  was 
promulgated.  Great  riots  occurred.  On  February  26  the  crowds 
went  to  the  palace  of  the  King,  who  thought  they  were  coming  to  kill 
bun.  He  snivelled  like  the  coward  he  was,  cried  like  a  child,  and 
tainted  away. 

Prince  Pedro  addressed  the  multitude,  telling  them  he  and  his 
tether  would  accept  whatever  constitution  tiiey  might  adopt 

On  April  21  a  tumult  occurred,  growing  out  of  an  attempt  to  elect 
^''^cmbers  to  the  Cortes.  Prince  Pedro  seized  the  reins  of  power  from 
the  hands  of  his  vacillating,  pusillanimous  father,  and  cleared  the 
public  square  with  his  troops.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Eang  left  for 
Portugal,  and  Prince  Pedro  became  the  central  figure. 
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In  the  fall  of  1821  the  Cortes  met  ia  Lisbon,  and  at  once  passed  ' 
acts  extremely  unpopular  for  the  control  of  Brazil,  without  even  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Brazilian  members.  TLey  decreed  that  Prince 
Pedro  leave  Brazil ;  that  appeal  courts  be  abolished ;  that  the  local 
juBtas  be  done  away  and  governors  independcDt  of  local  control  take 
their  places.  The  news  of  this  reached  Brazil  in  December  and  caused 
extraordinary  popular  outbursts  of  disapproval. 

1822.  —  On  January  9  Prince  Pedro  announced  that  he  would 
remain  in  Brazil.  The  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  rallied  to  his 
support  and  defied  the  Cortex. 

The  Portuguese  soldiers  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  revolted:  but  they  were 
cowed  by  the  hostility  and  determination  of  the  entire  populace. 
Prince  Pedro  made  Jose  Bonifacio  Prime  Minister,  and  called  a  couneU 
of  the  provinces;  hut  many  of  these  were  in  the  hands  of  revolutionary 
juntas,  and  refused  to  respond,  while  Bahia  and  Pcmambuco  were 
held  by  Portuguese  garrisons  hostile  to  the  Prince. 

On  May  13  Prince  Pedro  proclaimed  himself  "Perpetual  Defender 
and  Protector  of  Brazil."  He  notified  the  Cortes  that  Brazil  must  have 
its  own  legislature,  and  called  an  osaniblea  constituyentc. 

Conflicts  between  the  garrison  and  citizens  of  Bahia  and  other 
provinces  were  continual.  In  October  Prince  Pedro  was  crowned 
"Constitutional  Emperor  of  Brazil,"  and  he  adopted  as  his  motto 
"Independence  or  Death." 

Many  fights  took  place  between  the  local  militia  and  the  Portu> 
guese  garrisons  of  Montevideo,  Mamnhao,  Bahia,  Para,  and  else- 
where. Lord  Cochrane,  the  English  admiral,  who  had  helped  Sao 
Martin  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Peru,  aided  the  new  Emperor, 
by  defeating  the  Portuguese  fiect  at  Bahia,  at  Maranfaao  and  Para, 
and  establishing  successful  blockades. 

1823.  —  In  May  the  Constituycnie  Assembly  met  with  only  fifty 
delegates  present,  or  half  of  the  number  contemplated.  Many  prov- 
inces refused  to  be  represented.  The  Emperor  succeeded  in  arousing 
bitter  opposition  by  his  opening  speech.  The  fact  is  he  was  an  igno- 
rant, headstrong  young  fellow,  only  about  twenty-four  years  old.  wilful, 
treacherous,  and  arrogant,  and  without  the  slightest  experience  in 
statesmanship.  His  honors  sat  heavily  upon  him.  He  declared  they 
needed  a  Constitution  which  would  be  "an  insurmountable  barrier 
against  any  invasion  of  the  imperial  prerogatives." 

Finally  be  disgraced  and  then  arrested  hb  strongest  partlsaos,  the 
Andradas.  With  a  military  force  he  then  dispersed  the  Aascmbljr, 
and  banished  the  most  prominent  meml>ers  without  charge  or  trial, 
putting  them  on  board  a  ship  and  sending  them  out  of  tlie  country. 
He  promulgated  a  Constitution,  as  all  succeeding  military  dictattns 
have  done  in  Latin  America. 

1824.  —  The  province  of  Pemambueo,  headed  by  Governor  Car- 
Talho  Paes,  revolted  against  the  bald  despotism  of  Pedro,  and  fonned 
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the  *' Confederation  of  the  Equator/'  Parahyba,  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  and  Ceara  joined  the  new  confederacy. 

Pedro  sent  troops  against  it,  while  Admiral  Cochrane  bombarded 
Pemambuco.  The  revolutionists  fell  to  fighting  among  themselves, 
as  has  happened  so  often  under  the  dictatorships,  and  the  enemies 
of  Paes  gave  aid  to  Pedro,  who  by  Cochrane's  aid  captured  Pemam- 
buco  on  September  17.  Pedro  now  hanged  and  shot  laige  numbers 
of  the  insurrectionists,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  reign  of  terror. 

18£5.  —  Portugal  recognized  the  independence  of  Brazil,  the  latter 
agrering  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  Portuguese  debt.  Pedro's  father  was 
given  the  honoraiy  titie  of  '*  Emperor  of  Brazil." 

In  March  a  rebellion  broke  out  against  Pedro  in  Uruguay,  and 
after  six  months'  desperate  fighting  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces  at 
Sarandy.  Buenos  Ayres  thereupon  declared  that  Uruguay  had  re- 
united with  Argentina.    Pedro  declared  war. 

1826.  —  On  May  3  Pedro  called  a  Congress.  At  this  time  Eong 
John  of  Portugal  died,  and  Pedro,  the  oldest  son,  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  throne  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.  He  chose  the  latter,  and 
tried  to  place  his  daughter,  Maria,  a  child  of  seven  years,  on  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  He  endeavored  to  placate  his  brother  Miguel  by  making 
him  r^ent,  but  the  result  was  a  civil  war  in  Portugal.  Pedro  had  a 
very  disastrous  campaign  against  Aigentina. 

18£7.  —  On  February  20  the  Argentine  General  Carlos  Alvear 
decisively  defeated  Pedro's  army  at  Ituzaingo  in  a  great  battie,  with 
about  8000  men  on  each  side.  Congress  met  again  this  year,  in  a  more 
independent  spirit,  and  Pedro's  influence  was  decidedly  on  the  decline. 

1828.  —  Congress  met  in  May,  and  some  remarkable  men,  such 
as  VasconceUos  and  Padre  Fei jo,  sat  in  it.  These  endeavored  to  make 
the  Congress  a  real  legislative  body. 

1829.  —  Pedro,  finding  Congress  intractable,  dissolved  it,  which 
caused  intense  dissatisfaction. 

1831.  —  In  March  grave  disturbances  broke  out  in  Rio,  the  troops 
siding  with  the  populcu^.  They  laid  siege  to  the  Emperor's  palace, 
and  compelled  him  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  infant  son.  He  took 
refuge  on  board  a  British  man-of-war. 

Pedro  was  a  dissolute,  treacherous,  vainglorious,  empty-headed 
d^enerate.  The  annals  of  Latin  America  scarcely  contain  anything 
to  surpass  his  general  '^cussedness."  His  character  scarcely  had  a 
redeeming  trait.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  a  people  ever  existed  who  would 
submit  to  the  rule  of  such  a  man  for  an  hour.    Dawson  says :  ^ 

"One  mistress  after  another  succeeded  to  his  favors,  and  he  acknowledged 
and  ennobled  his  illegitimate  children.  Most  of  his  concubines  did  not  hold 
him  long,  but  the  last,  who  was  said  to  be  of  English  descent,  acquired  a  com- 
plete ascendency  over  him.    He  publicly  installed  her  as  his  mistress ;  created 

*  South  American  Republics,  vol.  L  p.  4S4. 
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her  a  marchioness ;  forced  the  Empress  to  accept  her  as  a  ladj-in-waitiog  and 
submit  to  ride  in  the  same  carnage  with  her.  The  court  attended  in  a  bodj 
the  baptism  of  her  child,  and  some  of  his  love  letters  to  her  are  indescHhaUc. 
ITiey  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  degenerate.  In  the  fall  of  1880  the 
poor  Empress  was  enceinte  with  her  seventh  child  in  nine  years,  and  while  in 
this  condition  Pedro  brutally  abused  her.  She  never  recovered  and  died  in 
the  most  fearful  agony." 

Id  April  the  Congress  met  and  formed  a  regency  to  control  the 
government.  The  troops  of  Pemambuco  and  Para  revolted  and 
deposed  their  commanders.  Id  July  the  Regency  gave  supMme 
authority  to  Padre  Feijo,  an  able  man  and  a  priest,  who  orguiued 
the  national  guard,  and  suppressed  the  grave  disorders  in  Rto  de 
Janeiro. 

Civil  wars  dow  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Revdo- 
tions  and  counter-revolutions,  noU  and  uprisings,  massacres,  outrages 
without  number,  occurred,  while  every  local  Jefe  issued  his  pronun- 
ciamento.  In  Pemambuco  the  soldiers  sacked  the  city,  and  the 
populace  arose  in  fury  and  killed  300  of  them.  In  Para  200  people 
were  killed  in  one  night.  .\nBrehy  reigned  in  Moranhao.  Minaa 
Geraes,  Ceara.  and  other  provinces, 

1835.  —  After  four  years  of  practical  anarchy  the  Congress 
amended  the  Constitution,  and  elected  Padre  Feijo  as  R^ent  He 
CDdeavored  to  give  a  good  administration,  but  be  was  confronted  by  a 
great  revolution  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sut  and  in  Para. 

1836.  —  Feijo  managed,  through  the  abilities  of  his  General 
Andrea,  to  sutxlue  the  revolution  id  Para.  But  the  upri»Dg  ia  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  became  more  formidable. 

1837.  —  In  September  Padre  Feijo  resigned  the  Regency,  owing 
to  the  utter  failure  uf  tlie  governmeDt  in  Rio  Grande.  As  soon  as 
Feijo  was  out,  Aranjo  Lima,  a  wealthy  senator,  became  Regent;  but 
the  real  power  behind  the  throne  was  Bernardo  de  VasconcvUoa, 
an  unprincipled,  treacherous  man,  who  had  long  been  intriguing  to 
procure  the  downfall  of  Feijo, 

1830.  —  A  formidable  revolution  broke  out  in  Maranhao,  while 
the  armies  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  invaded  Santa  Catharina.  People 
generally  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Rc^ncy,  and  a  strong  moTcmcnl 
arose  to  install  the  boy  Emperor,  who  would  not  be  of  age  until  1843. 

1840,  —  Congress  held  a  turbulent  session,  in  which  VascoDccIltH 
came  into  power  and  prorogued  it.  This  caused  a  furore,  and  the 
deputies  asked  the  boy  Emperor  to  become  the  monareh.  Pedn> 
accepted,  and  on  July  US  Congress  proclaimed  him  of  age  and  gave 
him  the  crown,  as  Pedro  11. 

1842.  —  A  revolulion  in  Sorocabana,  in  tlie  State  of  Sao  I^olo. 
soon  spread  to  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  About  twenty  battles 
were  fought,  the  government  troops,  under  the  Baron  of  Caxiss,  gain* 
ing  substantially  every  vit-tory.     At  Santa  Luzia  the   revolttttoatsts 
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were  completely  overwhelmed.  Caxias  then  went  to  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul»  gained  important  battles  over  the  rebeb,  and  finally  completely 
subdued  them. 

1845.  —  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  returned  to  its  alliance  to  Brazil; 
fuU  amnesty  was  granted  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  State  given  a 
Uberal  and  very  independent  government. 

1848.  —  Riots  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  connection 
with  the  municipal  elections.  In  Pemambuco  a  revolution  started 
with  about  £000  men,  and  severe  fighting  continued  for  some  months; 
but  it  was  finally  subdued. 

1850.  —  There  was  a  great  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  along  all  the 
coasts  of  Brazil.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  £00  persons  fell  sick  daily,  and 
the  mortality  was  appalling. 

1851.  —  Brazil  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Paraguay  and  General 
Urquiza,  Governor  of  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  against  Rosas,  the 
Dictator  of  Buenos  Ajrres,  who  was  ambitious  to  annex  Uruguay. 
On  December  17  the  allies,  numbering  4000  Brazilians,  18,000 
Argentines  from  Entre  Rios,  and  some  Uruguayans,  all  under  General 
Urquiza,  crossed  the  Parand  and  started  for  Buenos  Ayres, 

185£.  —  On  February  3  the  allies  met  Dictator  Rosas  near  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  completely  defeated  him. 

1853.  —  The  conservative  ministry  of  Brazil  resigned,  owing  to 
differences  with  the  Emperor.  Brazil,  during  this  period,  was  exceed- 
ingly prosperous. 

1856.  —  A  commercial  crisis  came,  and  for  several  years  Brazil 
suffered  from  grave  economic  disorders. 

1858.  —  The  Marquis  of  Parand,  who  was  chief  of  the  cabinet, 
died,  and  the  conservatives  obtained  control  of  the  ministry.  Several 
ministries  now  succeeded  one  another,  and  the  Emperor  finally  had 
to  sdect  a  cabinet  outside  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

1864.  —  Prosperity  returned  to  the  country.  A  period  of  rail- 
road building  was  ushered  in,  and  Brazil  might  fairly  be  said  to  be 
the  leading  South  American  State. 

Brazil  commenced  a  war  against  Uruguay,  giving  its  aid  to 
Greneral  Flores,  a  revolutionary  chief,  who  was  then  in  rebellion 
against  the  Dictator  of  Montevideo,  General  Aguirre.  Brazil  sent 
a  man-of-war  up  the  Uruguay  River,  which  besieged  towns,  and  in 
connection  with  General  Flores  captured  the  most  important  places 
in  Western  Uruguay. 

The  tyrant  Dictator  Lopez,  of  Paraguay,  in  the  fall  of  this 
year,  seized  without  notice  a  Brazilian  steamer  on  the  Paraguay 
River,  imprisoned  the  crew,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  assassinating 
the  Brazilian  minister  and  his  family.  He  then  attacked  Matto 
Grosso,  Brazilian  territory,  and  conquered  its  principal  settlements. 

1865.  —  In  March  Dictator  Lopez  declared  war  on  Argentina. 
In  May  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  made  an  alliance  against 
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Paraguay,  in  which  the  allies  pledged  themselves  to  6ght  until  hope* 
shauld  be  completely  destroyed.  In  June  Brazil  won  a  naval  victory 
at  Riachuelo  over  the  Paraguayans.  Brazil  at  once  proceeded  to 
raise  a  large  army  and  create  a  really  powerful  aa,vy,  which  by  the  cad 
of  the  war  numbered  85  ships,  13  of  which  were  ironclads.  In  Sep- 
tember the  army  of  Lopez  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  overthrown 
and  captured. 

1866.  —  The  allies  invaded  Paraguay,  where  a  suecesMon  of 
desperate  battles  followed. 

1807,  —  General  Caxiaa  was  given  command  of  the  Brazihan 
army.  In  July  he  began  an  advance  and  drove  the  Paraguayans  be- 
fore him. 

1868.  —  In  July  Caxias  captured  the  fort  Humaita.  In  November 
General  Caxias  practically  destroyed  the  army  of  Lopez. 

1869.  —  General  Caxias  took  possession  of  Asuncion,  and  Lopez 
retreated  to  the  remote  provinces. 

1870.  —  In  March  Lopez  was  overthrown,  and  killed  by  a  soldier, 
as  he  tried  to  escape. 

The  war  had  cost  Brazil  50,000  hves  and  $300,000,000;  but  it 
had  demonstrated  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Brazilian  soldier, 
secured  free  navigation  on  the  Paraguay,  and  rendered  future  attacks 
on  Mat  to  G  rosso  improbable. 

1871.  — The  Emperor  after  great  effort  secured  the  passing  of 
a  law,  on  September  28,  called  "A  Libertacaodo  Vcjiirc,"  —  "the  free- 
dom of  tlie  belly, "  —  which  declared  that  all  children  bom  thereafter 
should  be  free  upon  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  even  though 
the  motlier  were  a  slave.  At  that  time  there  were  over  a  million  and 
a  half  slaves  in  Brazil.  By  1887  this  number  had  been  reduced  to 
three  quarters  of  a  million. 

1873.  —  The  great  world-wide  panic  seriously  affected  Brazil. 

1877,  —  The  Emperor  visited  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
There  were  many  dissensions  in  the  cabinet  and  throughout  the 
country.  The  Emperor  in  obedience  to  a  widespread  demand  put 
through  a  law  of  election,  making  some  minor  rt-forms. 

1880.  —  The  liberal  ministry  fell.  Great  riots  occurred  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  over  a  street-car  tax.  Jose  Antonio  Saraiva  was  mode  chief 
of  the  cabinet. 

1881.  —  An  election  was  held  under  a  new  law,  forced  through 
by  Saraiva,  in  which  the  liberals  secured  68  members,  and  the  con- 
servatives 54,  of  the  Congress,  the  total  vote  being  06,000. 

The  Emperor  at  this  time  adopted  extensive  plans  for  rulroad 
building,  the  government  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested. 

1883.  —  The  abolition  of  slavery  had  become  a  burning  issue. 
The  Dantas  ministr%'  undertook  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  sUivcs,  and  freeing  them   as  soon  as  they  reached 
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mty  years  of  age.  It  caused  great  excitement,  48  liberals  and  4 
conservatives  voting  for  it,  and  17  liberals  and  4£  conservatives 
against  it    The  Emperor  dissolved  Congress  amid  great  excitement. 

1884.  —  The  elections  aroused  much  bitterness,  returning  65 
liberals  and  55  conservatives  to  Congress.  Prudente  Moraes  and 
Campos  Salles  entered  Congress  from  Sao  Paulo  as  avowed  anti- 
monarchists,  or  republicans. 

1885.  —  The  Dantas  ministry,  unable  to  force  abolition  through, 
resigned.  Saraiva  succeeded  to  power,  and  arranged  a  compromise, 
for  gradual  emancipation,  and  pajmient  by  the  government  for  the 
value  of  the  slaves  freed.    The  law  was  passed  on  September  28. 

1886.  —  The  conservatives  obtained  a  lai^  majority  in  Congress, 
and  Baron  Cotegipe  became  Prime  Minister.  The  anti-slavery 
agitation  grew  more  intense. 

1887.  —  Dom  Pedro  II  went  to  Europe,  and  left  Princess  Isabel 
as  Regent  A  disturbance  took  place  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo, 
where  there  were  many  Italian  immigrants,  who  encouraged  slaves  to 
desert  from  their  masters.  Troops  were  sent  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  suppress  the  disturbance  and  return  the  fugitive  slaves;  but  they 
mutinied,  and  refused  to  obey  orders. 

1888.  —  The  Princess  Regent,  an  uncompromising  abolitionist, 
directed  her  ministers,  on  May  7,  in  spite  of  their  protest,  at  once  to 
present  a  project  of  law  decreeing  the  abolishment  of  slavery  un- 
conditionally. This  was  passed,  and  decreed  by  royal  authority 
on  the  15th.  She  was  warned  that  this  would  probably  mean  the 
downfall  of  the  monarchy,  but  she  answered  that  her  throne  might 
be  lost,  but  the  slaves  should  be  free.  Universal  rejoicing  among  the 
masses  took  place,  but  the  great  slave-owners  were  bitter  and  plotted 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  Curious  that  republicans  should  be 
opposed  to  the  monarchy  because  it  had  abolished  slavery ! 

1889.  —  The  Emperor's  health  was  feeble ;  the  Princess  Isabel 
was  in  power  and  impopular,  her  husband,  Comte  d'Eu,  being  bit- 
teriy  disliked ;  the  army  was  arrogant,  and  provoked  many  conflicts 
with  the  civil  authorities,  and  menaced  the  government;  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  had  caused  much  bitter  feeling;  Benjamin  Constant, 
professor  in  the  Military  School  at  Rio,  had  thoroughly  impregnated 
the  younger  oflicers  with  theories  of  republicanism;  and  all  signs 
pointed  to  conditions  ripe  for  a  revolt.  Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonseca 
had  opposed  the  Minister  of  War,  and  had  been  transferred  to  Matto 
Grosso.  Upon  his  return  in  November  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  Professor  Constant,  Admiral  Wandenkolk,  Floriano  Peixoto, 
and  others,  to  overthrow  the  government. 

The  blow  was  struck  on  November  15.  They  had  control 
of  the  army,  and  experienced  littie  difliculty  in  making  the  cabinet 
prisoners,  surrounding  the  Emperor's  palace,  and  taking  possession 
of  the  city.    The  Emperor,  old  and  feeble,  was  at  Petropolis.    The 
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neit  day  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution  organized  a  provisional  gorem- 
ment.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  the  Emperor  and  his  family  were 
placed  on  board  a  ship  and  sent  to  Lisbon.  Marshal  Deodoro  da 
FoDseca,  a  tyrant  of  the  worst  type,  became  Militaiy  Dictator  of 
Brazil,  without  serious  opposition  of  any  kind. 

On  December  18  a  drunken  row  among  soldiers  was  made 
the  pretext  for  the  establishing  of  military  law  by  the  proHsional 
government,  and  severe  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  freedom  ot 
the  press  and  of  speech.  Extraordinary  powers  were  given  by  exeru* 
tive  decree  to  military  tribunals,  and  neariy  every  guarantee  which 
Dom  Pedro  II  had  vouchsafed  the  Brazilians  was  swept  away  by  the 
dictatorship. 

1890.  —  On  January  7  the  Dictator  published  a  decree  separating 
Church  and  State.  On  November  15  Fonseca  summoned  a  Congma 
from  the  States  which  he  had  created,  by  decrees,  out  of  the  former 
provinces. 

1891.  —  On  February  24  a  new  Constitution  was  promulgated, 
Deodoro  da  Fonseca  was  elected  Pre.sident,  and  Floriano  Peixoto, 
Vice-President.  A  most  odious  military  dictatorship  inaugurated  a 
reign  ot  lawless  outrages  by  brutal  soldiery,  —  a  disregard  for  every 
individual  and  constitutional  right.  The  country  was  flooded  with 
paper  money,  and  an  era  of  public  debauchery  set  in.  In  theory  the 
Constitution  was  much  tike  our  own.  In  practice,  however,  it  was 
like  that  of  the  other  Latin-American  dictatorships. 

On  March  9  a  manifesto  was  issued  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
calling  attention  to  tlie  grave  irregularities  of  the  President.  On 
March  18  a  similar  document  was  signed  by  most  of  the  prominent 
men  in  the  Republic,  including  thirty  senators.  The  accusations 
stated  that  President  Fonseca  had  abused  his  authority  in  many  ways, 
and  had  maintained  a  system  of  coercion  over  the  magistrates  and  of 
violence  and  corruption. 

The  Dictator  at  once  proceeded  to  make  numerous  arrests,  charg- 
ing a  plot  to  restore  the  monarchy,  where  none  in  fact  existed. 

Congress  met  in  June,  and  conspiracies  against  the  Dictator  were 
formed,  the  real  centre  of  them  being  the  Vice-President,  Floriano 
Peixoto,  an  ambitious  and  resourceful  man.  On  November  3  the 
Dictator  issued  a  decree  dissolving  Congress,  and  stating  that  new 
representatives  would  be  chosen  at  a  date  hereafter  to  be  fixed  by  him. 
A  new  Constitution  would  then  be  adopted,  containing  provisions 
which  would  be  hereafter  explained. 

On  the  same  date  the  Dictator  proclaimed  martial  law  and  sus- 
pended the  Constitution,  stating  that  he  would  apjxiint  a  commissioD 
to  tiy  summarily  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  and  tliat  citizens  wbo 
might  be  deported  for  the  sake  of  the  public  safety  should  be  sent  awftjr 
wiQiout  trial  or  delay. 

On  November  9  the  garrisons  at  Rio  Grande,  Bage.  Feilotas, 
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and  other  points  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  revolted.  On 
the  10th  the  raiment  at  Santa  Anna  de  Livramento  and  the  troops 
at  JaguaraOy  Caotpava,  Alegrete,  and  Uruguayana  rebelled,  and  under 
Generals  Osorio,  Tavares,  and  Astrogildo,  took  all  the  important 
}dace8  in  the  State.  A  provisional  government  was  formed,  and  50,000 
troops  and  5  vessels  were  made  ready  to  resist  Fonseca. 

In  Sao  Paulo  the  Governor,  an  acttierent  of  Fonseca,  with  the  troops 
compelled  the  l^slature  to  approve  Fonseca's  acts.  The  State  of 
Pari  made  ready  for  resistance  to  the  Dictator.  On  November  21 
Admirals  Wandenkolk  and  Guimaraes  were  arrested  by  the  govern- 
ment. On  November  23  the  navy  under  Admiral  de  Mello  revolted, 
and  threatened  to  bombard  Rio  de  Janeiro,  causing  a  panic. 

On  November  23  Dictator  Manoel  Deodoro  da  Fonseca  resigned 
the  executive  power  into  the  hands  of  Vice-President  Floriano  Peixoto. 
Serious  rioting  followed.  The  offices  of  the  newspapers,  Diario  de 
Commercio  and  NovidaUes^  were  wrecked  by  the  mob. 

News  of  the  death  of  Dom  Pedro  II  was  received  on  December  5, 
and  caused  universal  sorrow. 

1892.  —  On  January  21  Congress  {)eassed  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
President  Peixoto  and  adjourned.  The  new  ruler  proved  to  be  a  Dic- 
tator rather  than  a  President  He  ruled,  by  military  force,  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  In  January  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fortress  of  Santa  Cruz» 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  required  two  battalions 
of  infantry  to  subdue  it  In  February  the  President-Dictator  deposed 
the  governors  of  Ceara,  Amazonas,  and  Matto  Grosso.  He  perse- 
cuted his  supposed  enemies,  and  corrupt  practices  prevailed,  causing 
widespread  dissatisfaction.  In  several  States  revolutionary  outbreaks 
were  threatened. 

1898.  —  Vice-President  Peixoto  became  more  tyrannical  in  his 
methods  of  government  Article  42  of  the  Constitution  provided  that 
in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President  within  two  years 
after  assuming  office  a  new  election  should  be  held;  but  Peixoto 
dedared  that  this  did  not  apply  to  him,  as  it  was  designed  to  apply 
only  to  presidential  terms  succeeding  die  first;  that  he  held  c^ce 
imder  special  circumstances,  and  that  the  general  provision  did  not 
apply.  This  caused  a  bitter  dispute  and  led  to  an  insurrection.  In 
AprO  Admiral  Custodio  de  Mello,  Minister  of  Marine,  resigned.  Dr. 
Serzedello  Correa,  Minister  of  Finance,  did  likewise.  Revolution 
hrcdce  out  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  led  by  General  Gumercindo 
Saiaiva.  In  July  Admiral  Wandenkolk  seized  the  Brazilian  steamer 
Jupiter;  and  almost  immediately  the  entire  navy  revolted  under 
Admiral  de  MeDo.  Later  Admiral  Saldanha  da  Gama  joined  the 
revdt,  and  several  of  the  forts  about  Rio  Janeiro  became  disaffected. 
The  rev^dution  oontinued  into  the  following  year. 

1894.  —  In  February  Vbe-President  Peixoto  announced  that  a 
'^presidential  electicm  "  would  be  hdd  on  March  Ist   The  revolution 
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was  still  in  progress.  At  this  election  Dr.  Prudente  de  Mora«a  Barros 
was  declared  President.  There  was  no  opposition.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  personal  nominee  of  Peixoto,  yet  he  was  generally  satisfactoiy  to 
the  revolutionists.  He  took  office  on  November  15,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  inaugurate  a  policy  radically  opposed  to  that  of  his  cruel 
and  dictatorial  predecessor. 

1895.  ^  On  Januar}'  3  President  Moraes  granted  a  general  am- 
nesty to  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolution. 

On  March  15  the  ofiBcers  and  cadets  of  the  Military  School,  about 
800  men  in  all,  rebelled  against  the  government.  They  were  promptly 
placed  under  arrest  by  the  President. 

In  April  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  against  Gov- 
ernor Castilhos.  The  uprising  was  led  by  General  Aparicio  Saraiva, 
and  was  joined  later  by  Admiral  da  Gama,  who  had  been  in  exile  in 
Argentina.  The  uprising  was  put  down  only  after  horrible  atrocities 
had  been  committed  on  both  sides. 

In  July  England  sent  a  war-ship  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  Trinidade.  a  deserted  island  about  G50  miles  from  the  Broziliaa 
coast,  but  claimed  by  the  latter  country.  This  caused  great  excite- 
ment for  a  time  in  Brazil,  but  England  withdrew  her  claims  later. 

On  August  23  an  agreement  was  reached  between  President 
Moraes  and  the  revolutionists  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  by  which  the 
authority  of  tlie  national  administration  was  restored. 

1896. —  Italy  demanded  payment  for  injury  to  its  subjects  sus- 
tained during  the  revolution  of  1893-1894.  This  caused  considerable 
excitement,  but  the  matter  was  finally  referred  to  arbitration. 

In  November  President  Moraes  obtained  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  retire  to  the  country  on  account  of  his  health,  leaving  Dr.  Victorino 
Pereira,  the  Vice-President,  as  Acting  E.xecutive. 

1897.  —  President  Moraes  returned  in  March  quite  unexpectedly 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  had  received  information  of  a  contemplated 
coup  d'etat,  planned  by  the  Vice-President,  who  was  arrested,  and 
with  his  co-conspirators  lodged  in  jail. 

This  year  was  signalized  by  a  series  of  bloody  campaigns  against 
the  J^uncos,  a  body  of  civilized  Indians,  whose  headquarters  were 
at  Canudos,  some  300  miles  from  Bahia.  These  Jaguncos  were  under 
the  leadership  of  Antonio  Conselheiro,  a  fanatic  and  a  man  of  stroog 
religious  tendencies.  The  Go%-emor  of  Bahia  sent  a  magistrate  to 
Canudos,  who  became  involved  in  an  affair  with  a  woman,  and  then 
obtained  on  appointment  to  anolher  district.  Some  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Canudos  were  sent  to  cut  wood  near  the  district  of  tbe 
recreant  official,  and  he,  thinking  they  were  coming  to  attack  him, 
ordered  his  troops  to  kill  them.  The  Jaguncos  then  arose  to  a^'enge 
the  slaughter  of  their  companions.  The  Governor  of  Bahia  waa 
requested  by  the  recreant  official  to  defend  him,  which  he  did,  without 
iavestigadon,  or  making  any  effort  to  treat  with  the  Jaguncos.    Out 
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of  this  grew  a  disturbance  which  required  finally  15,000  soldiers  to 
quell.  It  cost  the  lives  of  about  6000  men,  while  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted were  horrible  beyond  description. 

Great  riots  broke  out  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  over  this  affair,  it  being 
allied  that  the  monarchists  were  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  offices  <rf 
the  newspapers,  Apostolo^  Liberdade^  Oazeta  da  Tarde^  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  O  Commercio  in  Sao  Paulo,  were  wrecked ;  and  Colonel 
Gentil  de  Castro,  editor  of  the  JamcU  do  Brazil^  was  assassinated  on 
account  of  his  alleged  monarchial  tendencies.  Attempts  were  made 
to  assassinate  other  prominent  men. 

On  November  5  a  Brazilian  soldier,  of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  named 
Marcelino  Bispo  de  Mello,  attempted  to  assassinate  the  President, 
Pnidente  J.  de  Moraes  Barros. 

United  States  Minister  £.  H.  Conger,  reported,  under  date  of 
November  10,  1897,  Petropolis,  Brazil,  as  follows : 

''About  one  o'dock  of  the  afternoon  of  November  5  the  President  was  re- 
taming  from  on  board  the  steamer  Espirito  Santo,  where  he  had  been  ac- 
companied by  his  cabinet  and  military  and  civil  staff  to  welcome  a  contingent 
of  officers  and  troops  just  returning  victorious  from  the  'Canudos  war,'  and 
had  just  landed  at  the  war  arsenal,  where  there  had  gathered  an  immense 
crowd,  composed  of  friends  and  families  of  the  returning  soldiers,  and  the 
public  generally.  As  the  crowd  parted  to  make  room  for  the  presidential  party, 
a  young  soldier  sprang  quickly  In  front  of  the  President  and  snapped  a  pistol 
at  him.  The  pistol  failing  to  discharge,  he  instantly  drew  a  large  knife  or 
poniard,  and  was  about  to  plunge  it  into  the  President,  when  Marshal  Bitten- 
court,  the  Minister  of  War,  pushed  the  President  aside,  grappled  with  the 
soldier,  and  himself  received  five  wounds,  from  which  he  died  in  ten  minutes." 

Colonel  Luiz  Moraes,  nephew  of  the  President,  was  also  seriously 
hurt  Investigation  showed  that  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  result  of  a  plot,  in  which  many  prominent  men  were 
ccmcemed;  among  them  being  Major  Diocletiano  Marfyr,  who  ar- 
ranged the  details.    Severe  measures  were  b^un  against  the  criminals. 

1898.  —  On  March  1  Dr.  Campos  Salles,  the  official  candidate, 
was  declared  elected  President  of  the  Republic.  Dr.  Salles'  election 
was  openly  fixed  by  President  Moraes,  there  being  but  slight  pretence 
of  sudi  foolishness  as  "voting.'*  However,  the  new  President  was  a 
man  of  affairs,  and  inclined  to  continue  the  wise  policy  of  Dr.  Moraes 
rather  than  the  reactionary  military  tyranny  of  Peixoto  and  da  Fonseca. 

Before  assuming  office  the  President-elect  visited  Europe  to  arrange 
with  the  creditors  of  Brazil  to  tide  the  country  over  the  period  of  finan- 
cial and  economic  depression  which  then  affiicted  it.  He  was  well 
received  by  the  Rothschilds  and  succeeded  in  making  favorable 
arrangements. 

On  November  15  Dr.  Moraes  turned  the  presidency  over  to  Dr. 
SaDes,  and  retired  from  public  life.    His  had  been  an  honorable  and 
successful  administration, 
voi-i— 8 
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1899.  —  The  boundary  dispute  between  BrazQ  and  French  Guay- 
ana  was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  Switzerland. 

In  August  President  Roca,  of  Argentina,  vi^ted  Brazil,  and  was 
received  with  great  honor.  The  Bubonic  plague  appeared  in  Santos, 
and  later  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1900.  —  Grave  financial  diCBculties  existed  in  Brazil,  and  the 
Great  Bank  of  the  Republic  failed,  causing  ruin  to  vast  numbers  of 
commercial  enterprises  and  smaller  banks.  The  country  was  flooded 
with  paper  money;  taxes  were  enormous  and  often  illegally  levied; 
immigration  had  practicaUy  ceased,  and  industrial  devdopment 
seemed  at  a  standstill. 

1901.  —  A  dbpute  with  Bolivia  arose  over  the  Acre  territory,  wUch 
threatened  at  one  time  to  cause  war,  but  was  adjusted  by  treaty  in 
1903. 

1902.  —  Dr.  Rodriguez  Alves  was  installed  ad  IVesident  on  No- 
vember 15.    He  was  selected  by  his  predecessor. 

1906.  —  Dr.  Alfonso  Penna  was  elected  President,  and  Dr.  Nilo 
Pecanha  Vice-President,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  conmiencing  No- 
vember 15,  1906.  Extensive  revolutions  occurred  in  many  parts  of 
Brazil. 


CHAPTER  IX 

SOME  OP  THE  RULERS  AND  REVOLUTIONS  OP 

ARGENTINA 

ON  June  25, 1806,  the  English  Admiral  Popham,  with  1500  men, 
under  General  Beresfoi^,  landed  near  Buenos  Ayres,  and  took 
possession  of  the  city. 

On  August  1£  the  English  were  forced  to  surrender  by  overwhelm- 
ing numbers.  It  was  unquestionably  England's  intention  at  that  time 
to  take  possession  of  that  part  of  South  America.  The  failure  of  the 
expedition  merely  served  to  arouse  the  Argentines  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  power  and  to  imbue  them  with  a  desire  to  gain  independence. 

Tlie  Argentines  now  deposed  the  Spanish  viceroy  and  installed  the 
royal  Audencia  in  his  place. 

Towards  the  end  of  1806  English  reinforcements  arrived,  consist- 
ing of  4000  men,  who  took  Montevideo  by  assault. 

1807.  —  Supreme  military  command  was  given  in  Argentina  to 
liniers,  a  French  officer. 

In  June  the  English  General  Whitelocke  approached  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  drove  the  Aigentines  before  him. 

On  July  5  the  English  attacked  Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  fight  which 
lasted  two  days,  from  one  street  or  alley  to  another.  General  White- 
locke lost  over  1000  men.  He  made  a  beaty  with  Loniers  by  which  he 
withdrew  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  evacuated  Montevideo. 

This  defeat  of  the  English  had  been  accomplished  mainly  by  the 
Creoles  and  peons.  As  they  realized  their  militaiy  power,  they  b^an 
to  chafe  under  the  Spanbh  yoke. 

1809.  —  On  July  30  a  new  Spanish  Viceroy,  Cisneros,  was  sent 
to  Buenos  Ayres  to  take  the  place  of  Liniers.  He  proclaimed  free 
commerce,  which  met  with  hearty  approval,  but  he  inaugurated  a  rule 
of  great  severity.  A  revolution  was  progressing  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  province,  and  the  new  Viceroy  sent  1000  soldiers  to  Charcas 
to  suppress  it  They  conmiitted  many  barbarities,  executing  people 
wholesale  and  instituting  a  reign  of  terror. 

1810.  —  The  Viceroy  issued  a  proclamation  on  May  18,  in  which 
he  informed  the  people  of  the  desperate  straits  in  which  the  Spanish 
government  found  itself  because  of  the  Napoleonic  war& 
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On  May  22  a  committee  waited  on  the  Viceroy  to  demand  his 
resignation.  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed,  the  leaders  being  a 
military'  commander,  Saavedra;  Manuel  Bclgrano,  an  able  organizer; 
two  young  lawyers  named  Paso  and  Caatelli,  and  Vieytes,  a  citizen  at 
whose  house  the  meetings  were  held. 

On  May  25  a  great  armed  meeting  was  held  in  the  plaza.  Viceroy 
Cisneros  yielded,  and  a  junta  was  formed  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  at  once  reorganized  by  the  Spanish  Cabildo.  Every 
one  knew  the  army  was  heart  and  soul  with  the  movement,  so  that 
opposition  was  useless. 

Ad  era  of  horrible  butchery  was  now  ushered  in.  The  Buenos 
Ayres  Junta  sent  armies  into  the  neighboring  districts  and  cities  to 
coerce  obedience  to  its  decrees. 

At  Cordoba  the  Buenos  Ayres  army  met  the  ex-Viceroy  Liniers, 
who  had  a  few  troops  determined  to  maice  a  resistance.  Be  was  over- 
come, and  with  most  of  his  men  taken  prisoners.  All  of  the  captured 
officers  and  men  were  assassinated,  —  such  has  been  the  gcntlenesa 
and  benign  character  of  Liber^  as  practised  in  South  America. 

One  branch  of  the  army  of  Buenos  .\jTes  penetrated  to  Boltna. 
laying  waste  the  country.  On  November  7  the  patriots  gained  the 
important  battle  of  Suipacha. 

Manuel  Belgrano,  with  another  Buenos  Ayres  detachment,  pene- 
trated Paraguay.  Arriving  near  Asuncion,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Spanish  Governor  and  compelled  to  surrender. 

1811.  —  General  Artigas,  with  a  band  of  cow-boys  from  Entre 
Rios,  acting  with  the  Buenos  Ayres  authorities,  overran  Uruguay, 
doing  great  damage,  and  finally  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  the  bat^e 
of  Piedras. 

On  June  20  the  Buenos  Ayrean  army  was  attacked  near  the  south- 
em  end  of  Lake  Titicaca,  at  a  place  called  Huaqui,  by  the  roj'alJsts 
and  Indians,  under  command  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru.  They  were 
practically  annihilated,  the  few  survivors  escaping  to  the  pUius  ol 
Argentina,  where  the  news  of  the  disaster  rapidly  spread. 

The  Buenos  Ayreans  now  evacuated  Uruguay. 

1812.  — The  Buenos  Ayres  Junta  met  with  disaster  everywhere. 
Each  succeeding  defeat  made  it  more  bloodthirsty  at  home.  Large 
numbers  of  Spaniards  were  imprisoned  and  shot  upon  the  sllgblest 
suspicion.  At  one  time  3S  of  the  wealthiest  Spanish  merchaQis  o( 
Buenos  Ayres  were  murdered  by  orders  of  the  junta. 

Serious  internal  dissensions  occurred  in  the  junta,  —  scbenitis, 
intrigues,  quarrels,  treachciy.  At  this  point  General  Manuel  Belgnuto 
seized  the  reins  of  government.  With  an  army  composed  of  the 
fierce,  cruel  guachos,  he  drove  the  Spaniards  from  point  to  point, 
finally  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Tucuman,  and  then  overthrew  the 
discredited  Buenos  Ayres  triumvirate. 

1813.  —  Belgrano  now  mvaded  the  Bolivian  plateau. 
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On  October  1  he  was  severely  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  Peruvian 
Viceroy  at  Vilapugio. 

In  November  Belgrano's  army  was  practically  destroyed  at 
Ayohmna,  and  with  the  broken  remnants  he  retreated  to  the  plains 
of  Argentina.  There  he  tmned  over  his  command  to  San  Martin, 
who  had  arrived  from  Europe  the  previous  year. 

This  great  general  and  patriot  —  the  most  illustrious  name  in  the 
annals  of  South  America  and  the  only  Latin  American  whose  fame  is 
secure  alongside  Porfirio  Diaz  and  Dom  Pedro  II  —  proceeded  at 
once  to  organize  a  magnificent  army.  He  procured  the  appointment 
as  Governor  of  Cuyo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  mountwis,  and  spent 
three  years  in  organizing  a  fighting  machine  which,  when  completed, 
was  the  most  formidable  in  South  America. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1813  Artigas,  the  leader  of  the  fierce  guachos 
in  Entre  Rios  and  Uruguay,  attacked  the  missions  on  the  upper 
Uruguay,  but  the  Brazilian  troops  defeated  him.  A  general  war 
now  broke  out  in  this  section  with  the  Brazilians,  resulting  in  the 
capture  by  them  of  Montevideo  in  1816. 

1814-1815.  —  Revolts,  revolutions,  and  counter-revolutions  existed 
in  all  parts  of  Argentina.  Alvear  became  "  boss  "  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
oligarchy.    He  placed  Posadas  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

On  June  14  William  Brown,  a  celebrated  Irish  captain,  gathered 
together  a  force  of  ships  and  men  and  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet, 
destroying  the  sea  power  of  Spain  on  the  Atlantic.  Montevideo  at 
once  fell. 

Local  conspiracies  and  bloody  conflicts  were  the  order  of  the  day 
eveiywhere.  Posadas  was  thrown  out;  Alvear  took  his  place,  only 
to  meet  a  similar  fate;  and  one  Dictator  followed  another  with 
confusing  rapidity. 

General  Rondeau  started  from  Buenos  Ayres  with  a  strong  force 
determined  again  to  invade  Bolivia.  He  met  with  nothing  but  disaster, 
and  was  finaUy  completely  crushed  at  Sipe-Sipe. 

1816.  —  One  of  those  peculiar  institutions  known  as  a  "  Congress  '* 
met  at  Buenos  Ajrres,  and  on  July  9  made  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. Guerrilla  warfare,  rapine,  and  anarchy  continued  throughout 
the  countiy,  each  province  of  which  was  at  tiie  mercy  of  some  local 
chief. 

1817.  —  In  January  General  San  Martin  broke  camp  at  Mendoza, 
and  got  ready  to  move.  He  had  about  4000  men,  whom  he  had 
drilled  and  equipped  with  marvellous  skill  and  foresight  They 
were,  many  of  them,  men  of  desperate  daring,  who  knew  that  their 
only  hope  of  returning  to  Argentina  lay  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  power  of  Spain. 

San  Martin  divided  his  army  into  two  divisions,  the  smaller 
going  via  the  Uspallata  Pass,  the  principal  route  between  Chili  and 
Aigentina,  and  the  laiger,  conmianded  by  the  General  himself. 
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going  via  the  Patos  route,  —  a  more  difficult  road.  Both  divisaons 
were  timed  to  arrive  at  the  same  time  in  the  great  plain  of  Aconcagua, 
which  is  north  of  Santiago,  and  separated  from  it  by  only  a  sin^ 
spur  of  the  mountains. 

The  division  via  UspaUala  encountered  a  Spanish  guard,  and 
defeated  it  in  a  gallant  charge.  The  Spanish  Governor,  Hlarco,  wu 
now  bewildered  and  irresolute.  A  force  sent  to  attack  San  Martin's 
main  division  was  defeated  and  driven  back. 

Governor  Man-o  had  5000  men,  many  of  them  veterans,  under 
able  generals,  but  San  Martin  outgeneralled  him. 

On  February  12  O'Higgins,  tlie  Chilian  General,  with  1800  men, 
who  was  co-operating  with  San  Martin,  attacked  the  left  Sank  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  was  temporarily  repulsed.  San  Martin  at  once  sent  a 
force  to  attack  the  Spanish  centre  with  bayonets  and  sabres. 
O'Higgins  renewed  his  attack  on  the  flank,  and  although  the  royalists 
fought  with  desperate  bravery,  they  were  cut  to  pieces,  losing  half 
their  men.  This  battle,  known  in  history  as  Cbacabuco,  relatively 
unimportant  as  regards  the  numbers  engaged,  aroused  a  frenzy  « 
enthusiasm  among  the  revolutionists  throughout  Chili,  Peru,  and 
Argentina.  The  royalists  became  discouraged,  for  it  was  evident 
that  the  patriot  armies  now  had  a  general  of  talents  and  resources, 

1818. — The  junta  at  Buenos  Ayres  ordered  Sao  Martin  and 
Belgrano  to  return  with  their  armies  to  Argentina,  to  subdue  the 
various  counter-revolutions.  Puyredon  was  now  ruler  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  but  his  authority  was  defied  by  local  Caudillos  in  every  diatricL 
Devastating  wars  were  prosecuted  in  Santa  Fe,  Corrientes,  Uruguay, 
Entre  Rios,  Cordoba,  and  practically  all  the  outlying  proviDces. 
San  Martin  positively  refused  to  obey  the  command  to  return. 
He  proposed  to  destroy  the  power  of  Spain  in  South  America, 
but  he  did  not  intend  to  mix  up  in  these  shameless,  unending  local 
squabbles. 

Belgrano  obej'ed  and  returned ;  but  at  Cordoba  his  army  revolted. 
dispersed,  and  sections  joined  the  troops  of  the  contending  local 
chiefs. 

Argentina  now  split  up  into  a  tai^  number  of  provinces,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  after  the  defeat  of  its  armies  at  Cepeda,  was  ignorod 
by  nearly  all  of  them. 

1810-1824.  —  Continual  armed  strife  occurred  among  Uie 
Caudillos  of  all  the  local  proWnces.  PujTedon  was  ousted  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Rivadavia  came  to  the  front. 

1885.  —  The  provinces  were  represented  in  a  Congress  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  Rivadavia  was  selected  for  Executive,  but  most  of  the  local 
Jefes  refused  to  recognize  him. 

War  broke  out  with  Brazil.  Uruguay  had  started  a  revolutioa 
against  Brazil,  which  claimed  it  as  a  part  of  its  territoir,  and  woo  a 
victory  at  Sarandi.    The  Congress  of  Buenos  Ajtcs,  having  no  trouble 
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to  speak  of  at  home,  except  a  war  with  Spiun  and  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
local  counter-revolutions  on  its  hands,  promptly  declared  that  Uruguay 
was  reunited  to  Argentina.  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  replied  by  declar- 
ing war  and  blockading  Buenos  Ayres.  The  pugnacious  Irish 
Admiral,  William  Brown,  again  rendered  Buenos  Ayres  great  service, 
by  organizing  a  privateering  crew  of  Yankee  and  English  captains, 
harassing  the  Bnusilian  squadron  and  destroying  their  commerce. 

1826.  —  The  war  between  Argentina  and  Brazil  continued  with 
great  fury,  as  also  did  the  revolutions.  An  Argentine  army  of  8000 
men  now  made  ready  to  invade  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

18£7.  —  On  February  20  Alvear,  who  had  been  in  exile,  returned. 
He  was  given  the  command  of  the  army  of  invasion,  which  seriously 
defeated  the  Brazilians  at  Ituziungo.  The  Argentine  army  returned 
to  Uruguay,  not  having  the  strengtib  to  follow  up  their  advantage. 

Ridavavia's  minbter  now  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Brazil, 
recognizing  Uruguay  as  a  part  of  the  Brazilian  empire,  —  a  treaty  so 
unpopular  that  it  led  to  Ridavavia's  downfall,  although  he  repudiated 
the  act  of  his  envoy. 

Dorr^o  became  Dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  while  each  outlying 
|»t>vince  had  its  own  militaiy  ^^boss,"  among  them  Lopez  in  Santa  F£, 
Bustos  in  Cordoba,  Ibarra  in  Santiago,  Quiroga  in  Cuyo,  and  other 
Jefes  and  Caudillos  without  number. 

1828.  —  A  preliminary  treaty  was  signed  early  in  1828  between 
Brazil  and  Argentina  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Uruguay  should  be 
erected  into  an  independent  State. 

The  first  division  of  Argentine  soldiers  returning  to  Buenos  Ajrres 
revolted  against  Dorr^o,  who  fled  into  the  interior.  General  Lavalle 
declared  himself  Governor.  He  sent  troops  after  Dorr^o,  captured 
him,  and  shot  him  without  trial.  An  inconceivably  bloody  civil  war 
now  raged  in  all  the  provinces. 

Out  of  these  desperate  encounters  among  such  bandit  chieftains 
as  Lavalle,  Paz,  Bustos,  Lopez,  Quiroga,  and  others,  a  dangerous  and 
implacable  tyrant  came  to  the  front,  —  Juan  Manuel  Rosas,  Chief 
of  the  guachos  of  the  great  plains.  He  assumed  absolute  power  in 
1829. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  history  of  Argentina  is  the  record 
of  the  doings  of  this  bloody  tyrant,  Quiroga,  and  other  chiefs  of  inferior 
calibre.  Tlie  reader  interested  in  their  acts  is  referred  to  the  chapter 
entitied  "typical  Latin-American  Dictators  —  the  Worst" 

1852.  —  On  the  3d  of  February  Rosas  was  overpowered  and  crush- 
ingly  defeated  at  Caseros,  near  Buenos  Ajrres,  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  under  General  Urquiza.  Rosas  took  refuge 
at  the  British  l^ation,  and  then  went  aboard  a  man-of-war  which 
carried  him  into  exile. 

General  Urquiza  assumed  provi^onal  control  of  the  government 
at  Buenos  Ayres.    He  caUed  a  Congress  of  leaders  of  the  several  prov- 
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inces  to  meet  in  Santa  Fe.  there  being  extraordinaiy  jealousy  a 
the  interior  cities  against  Buenoa  Ajfes,  which  wished  to  dominate. 
Urquiza  desired  to  leave  these  provinces  to  work  out  a  scheme  of  self- 
government.  He  theretore  relinquished  his  great  military  power,  and 
retired  to  his  ranch.  Immediatoly  pandemonium  broke  loose.  Buenos 
Ayres  sent  an  army  against  the  Santa  Fe  Congress,  and  Urquiza  was 
compelled  again  to  take  up  anus  to  defend  it.  He  now  made  common 
cause  with  a  counter-revolution,  and  laid  siege  to  Buenos  Ayrea;  but 
the  commanders  of  his  blockading  vessels  proved  treacherous  and 
betrayed  him.  They  had  been  paid  large  bribes  by  the  Buenos  Ayrcs 
clique.  Urquiza  withdrew,  and  Buenos  Ayres  became  independent 
from  the  other  provinces. 

1853.  —  On  May  1  the  constituent  Congress  at  Santa  Fe  adopted 
a  Constitution,  —  one  of  those  rare  documents  so  seldom  encountered 
in  Latin  America.  It  was  just  like  our  own,  except  considerably  brtler. 
Parani,  in  the  province  of  I^tre  Rios,  was  selected  as  the  temporary 
capital. 

General  Urquiza  was  selected  as  the  first  President,  and  held  the 
position  for  six  years.  He  may  be  justly  accounted  as  one  of  Argen- 
tina's ablest  rulers  and  most  distinguished  citizens,  Buenos  Ayres 
still  held  aloof  from  the  confederation,  but  Urquiza  was  recognized 
by  foreign  nations. 

1859.  —  Buenos  Ayres  decided  to  attack  the  confederation,  and 
sent  a  strong  army  to  the  borders  of  Santa  Fe,  where  it  was  met  and 
defeated  by  General  Urquiza.  He  advanced  to  the  city,  and  required 
it  to  accept  the  Constitution  of  1853  and  agree  to  enter  the  confedera- 
tion.   These  demands  he  subsequently  modi6cd. 

1860.  —  On  October  21  General  Bartolome  MJtr^,  who  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Buenos  Ayres,  swore  to  support  the  Constitution,  saying  that 
it  was  the  permanent  organic  law. 

General  Urquiza's  term  expired,  and  Dr.  Derqui  succeeded  him. 
Grave  disorders  occurred.  The  federal  government  interfered  in 
the  affairs  of  the  province  of  San  Juan,  becau«t  of  the  asaassluation 
of  the  Governor,  and  finally  General  Bartolom^  Mitr^  with  a  force 
of  Buenos  Ayres  troops  revolted  against  Derqui. 

On  September  17  General  Mitr^  gained  the  deci«ve  victory  of 
Pavon,  and  deposed  Derqui. 

1861.  —  General  Mitre  became  ruler  of  Ai^ntlna,  and  Rurnos 
Ayres  became  the  seat  of  the  federal  government. 

1862-1864,  —  Many  local  revolts  took  place,  and  Lopez  of  Para- 
guay became  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Argentina. 

1864.  —  The  tjrant  Lopez  demanded  transit  for  his  armies  across 
Argentine  territoiy  in  order  to  attack  the  Brazilian  forces,  which  had 
intervened  in  Uruguay.    This  being  denied,  Lo[>cz  invaded  Argentina. 

1865-1870.  —  The  great  and  bloody  war  was  fought  between  the 
allies,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  agtunst  the  FaraguayaaJT 
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tator.  General  Mitr£  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  allied  forces 
until  1868,  when  he  turned  the  conmiand  over  to  the  BrazOian  General 
Baron  of  Caidas.  Argentina's  losses  were  enormous;  so  were  Brazil's, 
and  Paraguay  was  almost  destroyed. 

1867.  —  Cholera  broke  out  in  Argentina.  The  Argentines  were 
severely  repulsed  at  Curupayty. 

1868.  —  Dr.  Sarmiento  was  elected  President  of  Argentina,  and 
took  his  seat  on  October  1£.  This  man,  known  as  the  "'School- 
master President,"  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  executives  that 
South  America  has  ever  produced.  He  inaugurated  an  excellent 
system  of  public  education.  Under  his  rule  Argentina  prospered 
greatly. 

1870.  —  The  war  with  Paraguay  ended,  and  Argentina  had,  by 
the  treaty,  its  title  confirmed  to  extensive  and  valuable  territory. 

A  revolution  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  against 
General  Urquiza,  who  was  the  Governor.  It  was  led  by  Lopez 
Jordan.  The  revolutionists  captured  General  Urquiza  and  assassi- 
nated Um. 

1871.  —  An  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
there  being  £4,000  deaths  from  January  to  June. 

1874.  —  Dr.  Nicolas  Avellaneda,  a  native  of  Tucuman,  was  de- 
clared elected  President  This  was  accomplished  in  virtue  of  the 
customary  revolution,  in  which  General  Mitr6  led  the  opposition,  and 
Odonel  Julio  Roca  directed  the  soldiers  who  supported  the  official 
candidate. 

1875-1878.  —  There  were  local  uprisings  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  owing  to  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  '"Portefios," 
the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  outlying  provinces. 

1877.  —  General  Alsina,  Grovemor  of  Buenos  Ajrres,  undertook 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  Indian  tribes,  which  refused  to  allow 
white  men  to  settle  in  vast  sections  of  Argentina. 

1878.  —  General  Julio  Roca,  who  had  become  Minister  of  War, 
prosecuted  extensive  campaigns  against  the  Indians,  driving  them 
west  into  the  Andes  and  south  of  the  Rio  Negro.  This  eventually 
resulted  in  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Pati^nia. 

1880.  —  A  bitter  struggle  ensued  between  the  Buenos  Ayres 
clique,  and  the  Cordoba  clique  which  represented  the  outiying 
provinces. 

On  February  15  a  bloody  battle  was  narrowly  averted  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  when  President  Avellaneda  endeavored  with  the  federal  army 
to  suppress  a  military  organization  of  more  than  £000  men  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  known  as  the  ''Tiro  Nacional.'*  He  alleged  that  it  was  a 
levdutionary  body. 

The  Buenos  Ayreans  put  forth  Dr.  Tejedor  as  candidate  for 
Premdent;  the  Conloba  clique  presented  General  Julio  Roca.  Each 
aide  knew  it  would  have  to  fight  in  order  to  elect  its  man. 
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In  May  the  Buenos  Ayres  leathers  decided  to  snze  the  Cordoba 
"  League  "  by  a  coup  d'elal.  The  attempt  to  put  the  plan  into  execu- 
tion was  made  by  Colonel  Olmos  and  a  small  party.  He  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  Governor,  Dr.  Vise,  and  Juarez  Cclman,  a  prominent 
partisan  of  General  Roca;  but  in  a  short  time  they  themselves  were 
captured  and  imprisoned. 

In  June  a  riot  occurred  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  many  shots 
were  exchanged  between  citizens  and  the  President's  escort.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  assassinate  President  Avellaneda,  and  war 
at  once  broke  out.  Dr.  Tejedor  attempted  to  seize  Avellaneda.  who 
escaped  and  joined  his  troops. 

The  government  troops,  about  8000  men,  veteran  Indian  fighters, 
were  commanded  by  General  Roca,  aided  by  Dr.  Carios  Pellegrini. 
They  were  well  armed  with  Remingtons  and  Knipp  field  guns. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  troops,  called  Portenos,  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment, numbered  15,000  men,  but  were  poorly  supplied  with  arms. 
Colonel  Julio  Campos  was  given  command. 

In  the  middle  of  July  Colonel  Arias,  with  10,000  Porteilos.  fought 
Colonel  Racedo,  with  2500  "Leaguers"  at  Olivera,  fifty  miles  from 
Buenos  Ayres.     Both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 

On  July  SO  Colonel  Racedo, "  Leaguer,"  with  10,000  men,  attacked 
ATia.<t,  "Portefio,"  with  a)}out  an  equal  number,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  battle  continued  all  day  with  heavy  losses,  and 
was  renewed  on  July  21.  The  National,  or  League,  losses  were  2000 
men,  and  (hose  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  army  3000.  For  lack  of  ammuni- 
tion, the  Portenos  were  compelled  to  beg  for  an  armistice,  whidi 
resulted  in  a  treaty  of  virtual  surrender. 

On  September  2!  General  Roca  was  declared  President,  and  his 
friends  occupied  every  place  in  the  national  government.     He  now 
proceeded  to  give  the  government  a  strong  and  able  admin 
He    encouraged    railroads,    consolidated    the    pro\'ioces,    attr 
foreign  capital,  and  started  Argentina  once  more  on  the  i 
prosperi^. 

1884.  —  General  Roca  sent  Dr.  Carlos  Pellegrini  to  Ixindon,  where 
he  procured  a  loan  of  £8,333,000  sterling.  Local  revolutions  broke 
out  in  Corrientes,  Catamarea,  Santa  Fe,  and  Entre  Rios,  but  these 
were  suppressed.  Unexampled  extravagance  now  set  in,  one  piece 
of  folly  being  the  building  of  a  new  town.  La  Plata,  as  a  local  capital, 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000,  where  there  could  be  no  possible  industry  to 
sustain  it.  The  public  funds  were  wasted  by  other  equally  absurd 
extravagances. 

1886.  —  General  Roca  turned  the  presidency  over  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  Dr.  Juarez  Celman.  At  this  time  there  were  $61,000,000  of 
bank  notes  in  circulation,  and  General  Roca  had  issued  a  decree  some 
time  before  in  which  he  said  that  the  notes  were  not  redeemable  for 
two  yean.    In  other  words,  specie  payment  had  been  sui 
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The  Adionibtbation  of  Celman  and  Conditionb  in 

Abgentina  in  Recent  Times 

A  Teiy  interesting  resume  of  affairs  in  Argentina  during  this  period 
is  given  by  Mr.  Theodore  Child^  in  his  "  Spanish  American  Republics/' 
which  is  as  f oQows : 

"Owing  to  the  lamentable  want  of  public  morality  south  of  the  equator* 
and  to  the  cynicism  of  the  political  vultures  who  make  it  their  business  to  prey 
upon  their  fatherland,  it  is  always  a  painful  task  to  speak  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  South  American  republics.  In  the  case  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, so  ridily  gifted  by  nature,  so  energetic,  so  full  of  youth  and  promise, 
our  regret  is  poignant  when  we  think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  simple- 
minded  workers  who  have  been  the  victims  of  the  dishonest  politicians  that 
are  responsible  for  a  commercial  and  economical  crisis,  to  remove  the  traces 
of  whidi  will  take  fully  ten  years  of  national  effort.  Let  us  hope  that  recent 
events  will  be  a  lesson  to  the  Argentines,  and  that  in  self-defence  at  least  they 
win  learn  to  become  actively  and  continuously  citizens,  jealous  of  their  rights, 
and  mindful  of  their  human  dignity.  And  yet  we  are  hardly  justified  in  an- 
ticipating this  much-desired  improvement  in  the  near  future,  for  during  the 
put  twelve  months  there  has  really  been  very  little  change  in  the  condition  of 
Argentine  affairs  in  spite  of  the  revolution ;  the  newspapers  of  1891,  like  those 
of  1890,  are  full  of  lamentations  and  recriminations;  La  Prensa  continues  to 
reveal  abuses  and  scandals,  and  to  warn  the  Argentines  of  the  wrath  to  come ; 
in  short,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  it  is  difficult  to  take  an  optimist  view 
of  the  Argentine  atuation.  The  hopes  of  the  country  and  its  salvation  are 
oentred,  of  course,  in  its  natural  wealth.  Some  day  the  turning-point  will  in- 
evitably be  readied,  and  the  tide  of  misfortune  will  retire.  But  when  will  this 
daj  dawn  ? 

"We  are,  perimps,  justified  in  supposing  that  in  the  banning  of  1890 

Dr.  Miguel  Juarez  Cdman,  who  owed  his  election  as  President  to  the  in- 

ftnence  of  his  brother-in-law.  General  Julio  A.  Roca,  was  more  or  less  the  tool 

oC  a  group  of  supporters  who,  to  serve  their  own  interested  ends,  persuaded 

bim  that  he  was  exceedingly  popular,  that  he  was  uncontested  chief  of  the 

tttioD,  and  that  he  could  and  ou^t  to  retain  his  power  perpetually.    Celman, 

in  abort,  considered  himself  to  be  virtually  Dictator  of  the  Argentine.    By  the 

ttoal  South  American  means  of  centralized  power,  worked  out  into  the  most 

Qrtiaordinaiy  minutiie,  the  election  of  Deputies  for  the  National  Congress  at 

the  opening  of  the  3rear  had  been  a  mere  farce,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  neariy 

^  the  provinoes,  because  the  agents  of  Celman,  or,  in  other  words,  the  official 

P^,  were  absolute  masters  of  the  voting  registers.    Public  opinion  was 

^^Qeby  disorganized,  and  violence  was  anticipated  already,  inasmuch  as  the 

loandab  of  the  Cdman  administration  were  manifest  and  innumerable,  and 

^  public  discontent  was  growing  more  and  more  unreserved  as  the  com- 

'i^Qcial  crisis  increased  in  intensity.    The  quotation  of  gold  at  230  revealed 

^  wretchedness  of  the  financial  situation,  complicated  as  it  was  by  the  de- 

'^'(inlizitioo  and  disorder  of  the  administration,  the  bad  state  of  the  banks, 

^  hf  the  fact  that  various  provincial  banks,  notably  that  of  Cordoba,  had 

'^oed  eoonnous  quantities  of  spurious  notes  with  the  ocnnplicity  of  the  gov- 
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ernment.  In  the  course  of  aubsequenl  investigation  it  was  aacerUined  tlial, 
by  order  of  President  Cclman,  tlie  National  Bank  had  been  obliged  U>  take 
up  these  clandestine  issues  of  notes,  which  tor  the  Bank  of  Cordoba  alone 
reached  the  sum  ot  JIS.000,000. 

"The  economical  and  political  crises  and  the  blindness  and  cynidam  of 
Celman  went  on  increasing  until  April,  when  a  great  public  meeting  was 
called  to  constitute  the  general  directing  committee  of  the  Unios  Civica,  the 
object  of  which  newly  founded  association  was  to  unite  scattered  forces  and 
to  create  and  organize  practically  a  grand  opposition  party  against  the  Presi- 
dent. Twenty  thousand  men  attended  this  meeting,  which  the  chief  orator. 
General  Bartolom^  Mitr^,  characterized  as  'a  meeting  of  popular  opposition 
and  of  wholesome  political  agitation.'  In  his  message  at  thi.  opening  of  Pw> 
liamenl,  on  May  10th,  President  Celman  referred  with  real  or  feigned  SBtirfafr- 
tion  to  the  newly  founded  opposition  party,  whose  action  he  hoped  would 
contribute  to  the  better  government  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  tune  he 
made  all  sorts  of  promises  ot  reform.  Subsequent  events  showed  that  lhr»c 
promises  were  not  serious;  the  Finance  Minisler,  Seiior  Uriburu,  who  had 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  a  program  of  repression  oi  abuses  and  rc~ 
OTganization,  soon  gave  in  his  resignation,  because  his  liberty  of  action  wu 
impeded  by  the  President  of  the  Republic;  week  after  week  the  political  and 
economical  situation  grew  more  and  more  hopeless:  commerce  was  paralysed : 
H  serious  movement  of  emigration  began;  in  short,  there  was  every  symptom 
of  approaching  public  ruin,  when,  on  July  I9th,  a  military  conspiracy  was 
denounced,  and  the  revolution  broke  out  a  few  days  later,  on  July  86th.  with 
the  support  of  part  of  the  army  and  of  the  fleet,  and  with  every  prospect  of 
success. 

"  The  history  of  this  revolution  is  as  mysterious  as  most  puUic  contem- 
porary events  in  the  Argentine.  Why  did  the  revolutionary  forcea  remab 
outside  the  town  in  the  Parque  de  Artillcria  ?  Why  did  they  not  attack  the 
Govemment  Mouse  and  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the  President  ?  Why 
was  the  President  allowed  to  go  to  and  fro  from  the  capital  to  Compana  and 
San  Martin  ?  Why  was  there  suddenly  a  certam  amount  of  aimlcsa  blood- 
shed ?  Above  all,  why.  on  July  20th,  did  the  revolution  surrender  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Celman.  although  it  had  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  and  the 
support  of  the  greater  part  ot  the  armed  forces  ?  The  intervention  of  General 
Julio  A.  Uoca  as  the  deut  ex  machina  was  sufficient  to  suggest  many  curioua 
hypotheses  to  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  recent  Argentine  pi^itic*,  and 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  revolution  and  the  patching  up  of  ibe  tild 
govemment  did  not  impress  calm  observers  as  evidences  of  serious  purpow 
on  either  side.  The  government  was  triumphant;  the  revolution  wna  ns- 
quished;  but,  nevertheless,  the  govemment  was  dead,  and  GenenI  Bocn 
remained  arbiter  of  the  situation.  What  intrigues  happened  betwwQ  tlw 
moment  of  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  and  the  resignation  at  Preridcst 
Celman,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  man  who  suppressed  it,  m  have  j«t  to 
ascertain ;  but  it  was  not  until  August  6th  that  Gleneral  Roca  was  able  to  an- 
nounce to  Congress  that  Dr.  Juarez  Celman  had  resigned,  and  that  the  Vir^ 
President,  Dr.  Carlos  Pellegrini,  therefore  assumed  the  nipreme  power. 

"The  departure  of  Celman  was  the  signal  for  immense  public  njoiaag. 
and  for  a  momentary  amelioration  of  the  commercial  and  financial  ntuBtiaa; 
the  new  ministry  and  its  professed  good  intentions  seemed  to  pfomise  repftr^ 
tion  and  speedy  recovery;  gold  went  down  70  points,  and  ArgeoUne  paper 
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VOW  in  tbe  European  markets.  But  the  sky  did  not  remain  dear  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two.  Whether  Dr.  Pellegrini  was  honester  than  Celman  or  not» 
it  was  out  of  his  power  to  change  the  nature  of  Argentine  political  men  all  at 
oooe,  and  it  was  beyond  any  man's  power  to  put  in  order  the  inheritance  of 
pillage*  waste,  and  deficit  which  his  predecessor  in  office  had  left  him.  The 
imHnnal  revenues  had  diminished  —  notably  the  customs  duties.  Railways 
and  other  public  worics  had  been  sold  by  Dr.  Celman,  and  the  proceeds,  de- 
posited in  the  Banco  Nacional,  had  been  paid  out  to  speculators  on  the  stock 
of  that  very  bank,  which  furthermore  had  been  obliged  by  circumstances 
to  suspend  the  payment  of  its  dividends.  Demoralization  and  fraud  were 
erident  on  all  sides.  Meanwhile  the  government  had  to  face  an  exterior  debt 
oi  $122,000,000  (gold)  of  6,  5,  4},  Sj^,  and  S  per  cent;  an  interior  debt  of 
$100,000,000  (gdd) ;  the  Buenos  Ayres  municipal  debt  of  $24,000,000,  and 
the  guarantees  of  raOways  and  other  enterprises  that  need  to  be  paid  in  gold. 
In  round  numbers,  a  sum  of  $15,000,000  is  needed  to  meet  these  debts  whidi 
boiden  the  national  credit,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hypothecatory  schedules 
whose  issue,  guaranteed  by  the  nation,  exceeds  $100,000,000.  But  this  is  not 
•D;  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  vied  with  each  other  under 
the  Cehnan  administration  in  raising  loans  for  founding  banks  or  increasing 
the  capital  of  existing  banks:  operations  which  have  been  disastrous,  and 
coded  in  almost  gencaral  bankruptcy.  Some  of  the  provinces  will  be  able  to 
i€COver  themsdves  in  a  few  years,  thanks  to  their  natural  riches,  or  thanks 
to  the  good  use  made  of  some  of  the  money  borrowed.  Mendoza,  for  instance, 
bas  planted  millions  of  vines  which  will  Portly  be  in  full  yield.  But  in  other 
pcovinoes  the  money  borrowed  has  simply  been  squandered  or  appropriated 
faj  individuals  possessing  official  influence;  and  in  some  places  the  expenses 
increased  during  the  years  1887-90  to  such  an  extent  that  their  liabilities  now 
icpieaent  as  mudi  as  fifty  times  their  assets.  At  the  end  of  1890  the  debt  of 
•D  the  Argentine  provinces  together  was  calculated  to  amount  to  $200,000,000 
(gold),  without  counting  about  $300,000,000  (gold)  in  schedules  of  the  Bancos 
H^)otecanos. 

"Since  August,  1890,  the  Argentine  Republic  has  been  struggling  against 
its  pcditical  and  financial  difficulties,  but  still  living  and  producing,  thanks 
to  the  natural  wealth  of  its  soil  —  that  soil  which  will  be  its  ultimate  salva- 
tion.  Tlie  Union  Civica  has  greatly  enlarged  its  sphere  of  action  since  the 
levolntkm,  and  has  continued  its  'wholesome  political  agitation'  in  view  of 
flie  presidential  dection  of  1892.  Dr.  Pellegrini,  in  hb  difficult  post  of  presi- 
dent, has  not,  periiapa,  fulfilled  the  hopes  that  were  placed  in  him;  he  has 
even  been  diminished  to  the  r51e  of  a  tool  of  Greneral  Roca ;  and  his  ministers. 
Eke  those  of  Cdman,  have  on  certain  occasions  given  in  their  resignation  be- 
cause their  liberty  of  action  in  conformity  with  public  opinion  has  been  im- 
peded. MeanwUle  the  partisans  of  Celman  have  continued  from  time  to 
time  to  violate  order,  especially  in  the  province  of  Cordoba.  The  province 
of  Entre  Rios  has  been  for  months  in  a  disturbed  and  almost  revolutionary 
eondition.  Other  provinces  have  experienced  crises  of  political  effervescence, 
whidi  have  kept  alive  those  germs  of  civil  war  that  have  lurked  in  the  South 
American  republics  ever  since  they  conquered  their  liberty,  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago.  South  of  the  equator  the  ballot-box  seems  to  be  inevitably 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  citizens.  The  Argentine  Republic  has  had  an 
experience  of  sixty  years  of  politico-electoral  wufare;  party  politics  and  per- 
•Qoal  ambition  of  a  pditical  nature  have  caused  more  bloodshed  than  the 
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conquest  o(  liberty  itself;  and  yet  the  politics!  education  of  the  nation  does 
not  seem  to  make  any  progress,  nor  the  patnotism  of  individuals  to  acquire 
any  rational  development.  The  prosperity  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  been 
impeded  in  the  past  by  the  passions,  the  political  ambitions,  and  the  want  of 
morality  of  its  criollo  sons.  Its  prosperity  in  the  future  can  only  be  impeded 
by  these  same  elements,  for  the  riches  of  the  land  are  inexhaustible,  the  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  of  the  immigrant  population  beyond  question,  and  the 
results  obtained  even  in  these  recent  days  of  trouble  and  crisis  are  enomiout. 
As  for  the  public  credit  of  the  Argentine,  the  arrangements  made  in  Pebrtiaiy, 
1891,  with  the  London  Bankers'  Committee  give  the  treasury  three  years  o( 
breathing  time,  during  which  period  it  will  be  able  to  create  new  reaoiucea, 
provided  the  national  and  commercial  development  of  the  Republic  be  aided 
by  administrative  reform  and  genuine  political  progress.  As  regards  these 
two  diMiderala,  however,  we  must  not  be  too  sanguine.  The  character  (J  the 
South  American  criollos  will  not  change  greatly  in  three  yeari,  and  it  is  not 
in  three  years  that  the  young  Republic  will  be  able  to  repair  the  unparalleled 
and  incredible  mistakes  of  the  past  decade. 

"Meanwhile  the  current  of  immigration  which  developed  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  Argentine  within  the  past  twenty  years  has  ceaaed  altogether, 
after  having  carried  to  the  country  during  the  thirty-four  years  from  1857-90 
a  total  of  1,961.000  persons,  who  have  been  incorporated  in  the  working  popu- 
lation of  the  Republic.  Of  this  number  60  per  cent  are  Italians.  17  per  oMil 
Spanish.  10  per  cent  French,  t  per  cent  English. 

"The  immigration  statistics  for  the  year  1890  shows  how  great  and  imiD»- 
diate  was  the  effect  of  this  crisis;  thus: 

"In  1880  the  tot&l  number  of  immigrants  was  860,009,  and  of  emigTBitl) 
40,649,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  immigration  of  230.2W. 

"In  1690  the  total  number  of  immigrants  was  127,473,  and  of  emigrants 
77,918,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  immigration  of  49,553. 

"For  the  moment  it  appears  that  the  current  of  European  emigntton  bas 
been  diverted  lo  Brazil." 

Subsequent  Events  in  Abgenhna 

1890.  —  Dr.  Carlos  PellegriDJ  became  President. 

1891.  —  On  February  19  an  attempt  was  m&de  to  assasdiute 
General  Roca  in  the  streets  of  Buenos  Ajtcs. 

In  October  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  a 
presidential  election  held.     Dr.  Saenz  Pena  was  declared  the  rictor. 

1892.  —  A  revolution  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Corrieiiles. 
In  February  serious  revolts  occurred  in  Santa  Fc.  In  April  a  revolu- 
tion took  place  in  Catamarca,  and  San  Luiz  followed  suit.  In 
August  Solta  and  Tucuman  revolted.  In  September  the  national 
troops  mutinied,  and  a  general  revolution  was  now  in  progreaa 
everywhere. 

On  September  25  General  Julio  Roca  ag^n  took  command  of 
the  army.  On  October  1  General  Roca  captured  Rosario,  a  rcbd 
stronghold. 

1893.  —  Revolutionary  movements  continued,  and  considerable 
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severe  fighting  foQowed.     General  Roca,  however,  succeeded  in 
ihe  disturbances. 
1895.  —  On  January  22  the  President  resigned,  owing  to  conflicts 
with  Congress,  and  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  Uriburu,  became  Chief 
Executive. 

1897.  —  General  Julio  Roca  became  President  once  more. 

1898.  —  Serious  uprisings  occurred  in  La  Rioja  and  Catamaica, 
and  a  severe  battle  was  fought  before  they  were  suppressed. 

1899.  —  The  Provincial  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Dr.  Bernardo 
Irioyen,  took  possession  of  the  legislative  buildings  with  a  battalion  of 
troops,  and  drove  the  solons  into  the  street,  because  they  did  not  agree 
with  the  Governor  as  to  his  election. 

1904.  —  On  October  12  Dr.  Manuel  Quintana  assumed  the 
prosidency.  A  revolution  broke  out  again  this  year,  but  was  easily 
suppressed. 

1905.  —  In  February  a  revolutionary  movement  started  in  Buenos 
Ayres  and  several  provinces  which  was  suppressed  without  serious 
difficulty. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  leading  country  of  South 
America.  It  is  heels  over  head  in  debt;  but  its  natural  resources  are 
8D  great,  and  there  are  so  many  foreigners  there  now,  that  in  spite  of 
Gormption,  extravagance,  and  the  scoundrelism  of  Jefes,  it  is  bound 
to  progress. 

According  to  a  message  of  President  Julio  A.  Roca,  on  May  8, 1902, 
addressed  to  Congress,  the  foreign  debt  of  Argentina  on  December  SI, 
1901,  stood  at  $386,451,295  gold.  Mr.  Roca  said,  however,  that  the 
apparent  debt  was  greater  thiem  the  real  debt,  which  in  round  figures 
$300,000,000. 


A   BRIEF  OUTLINE   OF  THE  fflSTORY  OP  CHILI 

IN  1809  news  of  the  imprisonment  of  Ferdioaod  of  Spain  at  once 
dn-ided  Chili  into  Iwo  contesting  factions,  —  the  office^iolders, 
under  Captain  General  Carrasco,  who  favored  the  recognition  of 
the  Seville  Junta  ad  interim ;  and  the  Creoles,  who,  professing  sdbe- 
sioQ  to  Spain,  de^red  to  secure  virtual  if  not  absolute  independence. 

1810.  —  In  May  the  Captain  General  ordered  the  arrest  of  many 
prominent  Creoles,  charging  them  with  being  rebels.  This  aitMised 
such  a  stonn  of  opposition  that  he  wa^  compelled  to  release  them. 

A  revolution  soon  broke  out  in  Santiago,  and  Carnuco  was 
forced  to  resign.    Senor  Toro  took  the  position. 

On  September  18  Toro  resigned  his  [Mwer  to  a  junta  of  sevm, 
and  the  office  of  Captain  General  was  abolished.  This  date  ia  ob- 
served as  the  anniversarj  of  Chilian  independence. 

1811.  —  An  election  was  called  to  take  place  id  April.  A  Spwud 
detachment  revolted  in  Santiago  against  the  new  govenimeiit,  but 
it  was  defeated  in  a  severe  action  by  local  patriots  led  by  Jose  Carrera. 

Congress  now  met,  decreed  many  reforms  on  paper,  and  tbe 
members  proceeded  to  engage  in  a  bitter  quarrel  among  themselves. 
Thereupon  Jose  Carrera  abolished  Congress,  with  his  anny,  and 
called  himself  Jefe  Supremo. 

The  southern  provinces  led  by  Dr.  Rosas,  formed  another  govern- 
ment at  Concepcion,  and  these  two  patriotic  Presidents  made  ready 
to  fight  At  this  inopportune  moment  the  Spaniards  gained  certain 
important  advantages  at  Chiloe  and  Valdivia,  so  that  the  patriots  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  murdering  each  other  at  this  particular  date. 

1812.  —  Carrera  inaugurated  a  reign  of  loot,  robbery,  confisca- 
tion, and  assassination.  He  held  Chili  in  terror,  and  eomnitlfsd  acts 
of  brigandage  without  remorse  or  mercy. 

1813.  — Tbe  Viceroy  of  Lima,  Abascal.  started  for  Chffi  with  » 
large  force,  landing  at  Talcahuano,  and  proceeding  to  CoacepcidB, 
where  he  receit-ed  reinforcements.  He  then  marched  towank  Santiago, 
with  4000  men. 

At  the  ri\'er  Maule  the  rovalist  outpost  was  attacked,  and  ^—'^mfi 
paoic-stricken.  Seeing  to  Chilian. 

Carrera *s  forres,  numberii^  12,000  men,  pushed  on  and  captutet) 
Concepcion  and  Talcafauaoo.     Carrera  was,  however,  oompelled  to 
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retreat  owing  to  desertions.  His  soldiers  mutinied;  the  people  hated 
him  on  aecomit  of  his  brutality.  A  new  jimta  obtained  control  at 
Santiago,  which  expelled  him,  and  gave  the  chief  command  to  Ber- 
nardo O'Hig^ns.  This  man,  an  Irishman  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
characters  which  Chili  has  produced,  was  the  son  of  Ambrose 
O'ffiggins,  who  as  a  lad  had  arrived  penniless  in  Argentina,  and 
became  a  contractor,  a  politician,  and  finaUy  Spanish  Viceroy,  leaving 
a  fortune  to  his  son  Bernardo. 

OTOggins  at  the  outset  faced  great  difficulties.  The  Spaniards, 
heavily  reinforced,  captured  Taica,  destrojring  the  Chilian  army. 
A  counter-revolution  had  broken  out,  and  named  a  new  Dictator. 

OnSiggins  agreed  to  an  armistice  with  the  Spanish  General  Paroja 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  Crown,  it 
being  stipulated  that  the  present  government  of  Santiago  should  be 
recognized  by  the  Lima  Viceroy. 

Inunediately  Carrera  was  turned  out  of  prison,  where  he  had 
been  for  more  than  a  year.  He  at  once  started  a  revolution  against 
OHiggins,  and  captured  Santiago. 

The  Viceroy  refused  to  sanction  the  armistice  between  OHSiggins 
and  Paroja,  and  sent  additional  armies  into  Chili. 

O'Higgins  was  defeated,  and  his  army  destroyed,  at  Rancagua, 
by  General  Osorio.  Carrera  and  O'Higgins  fled  across  the  Andes, 
the  former  going  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  latter  joining  the  army  of 
General  San  Martin. 

1814.  —  General  Osorio  became  supreme  in  Chili.  He  executed 
laige  numbers  of  the  leading  revolutionists,  and  banished  more  than 
a  hundred  prominent  men  to  the  barren  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
which  lies  six  himdred  miles  west  of  Valparaiso. 

1815-1816.  —  The  iron  rule  of  General  Osorio  continued.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Marco  del  Ponte,  who  was  no  less  tjrrannical. 

1817.  —  On  February  12  General  San  Martin,  with  4000  men, 
defeated  the  rojralists  at  Chacabuco  and  marched  into  Santiago. 
Captain  General  Marco  retreated  to  Valparaiso,  his  troops  dismayed. 
The  Captain  General  himself  seemed  more  anxious  to  preserve  his 
own  precious  life  than  the  authority  of  Spain. 

San  Martin  was  at  once  proclaimed,  by  an  assembly  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Santiago,  "Governor  of  Chili  with  Plenary  Powers." 
Not  desiring  an  honor  of  this  kind,  he  declined  the  offer.  He  advised 
them,  however,  to  select  O'Higgins  as  their  ruler.  An  important 
battle  was  fought  at  Gavilan,  between  the  royalists,  under  General 
Odoftez,  and  the  patriots,  under  Las  Heros. 

1818.  —  On  Januaiy  1  a  new  government  was  formed,  with 
OTIiggins  at  its  head.  Heavy  fighting  still  continued.  The  southern 
part  of  Chili  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  strongly 
fmtified  at  Talcahuano  and  Valdivia. 

Hots,  intrigues,  and  aU  kinds  of  treachery  were  rife  in  Chili,  the 
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friends  of  Cairera  endeavoring  to  overthrow  Olliggins  and  his 
representative  Quintana,  who  was  virtual  Dictator  of  Santiago. 

In  January  4  Spanish  ships  arrived  at  Talcahuano,  with  230  can- 
Don  and  4300  veteran  soldiers.  San  Martin  in  the  mean  time  was 
not  idle.  He  had  recruited  a  second  army  id  Chili,  and  now  had 
SOOO  men. 

On  January  20  O'Higgins  at  Talca  declared  Chili  independent 

On  March  19  San  Martin's  forces  were  attacked,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  by  the  entire  Spanish  army  near  the  ci^  of  Taica,  They 
became  panic-stricken  and  6ed.  abandoning  their  arms,  ammunition, 
and  supplies.  At  least  one  third  of  them  deserted.  O'Uiggina  waa 
wounded. 

News  of  the  defeat  of  San  Martin  reached  Santiago  much  exag- 
gerated. Counter-revolutions  broke  out,  and  the  leading  citizens  sent 
to  the  Spanish  General  Osorio  to  declare  their  allegiance.  Mobs 
paraded  the  streets,  shouting  for  the  King. 

On  April  6  General  San  Martin  gained  the  great  and  decisive 
victory  of  Maypo,  after  a  desperate  battle.  The  royalists  lost  1400 
killed,  800  wounded,  2200  prisoners,  saving  only  800  men  out  of  a 
total  of  5000  who  entered  the  battle.  San  Martin  also  bad  about 
5000  men  at  the  opening  of  this  fight.  He  lost  more  than  1000 
men. 

Strong  opposition  now  broke  out  against  O'Higgins,  who  became 
extremely  tyrannical.  His  representative.  Dr.  Monteagudo,  had 
sentenced  to  death  and  immediately  shot  Juan  Carrera  and  Luiz 
Carrera,  who  had  been  imprisoned  at  Mendoza.  These  men  were 
brothers  of  Jose  Carrera,  and  the  family  was  the  leader  of  a  powerful 
faction  opposed  to  O'Higgins  in  Chili.  Juan  and  Luiz,  who  had  been 
expelled,  had  entered  the  country  in  disguise,  but  were  betrayed, 
arrested,  and  kept  in  prison  for  a  long  time.  O'Higgins  dow  com- 
mitted extraordinary  outrages,  confiscating  the  property  of  tbofie 
whom  he  disliked  and  imprisoning  or  shooting  them. 

The  Chilian  government  acquired  several  ships  and  manned  them 
with  good  sailors. 

Towards  the  end  of  1818  Lieutenant  Balcarce,  under  Sao  Martin's 
orders,  captured  Chilian,  Concepcion,  and  Talcahuano,  in  Soutbem 
Chili,  and  shut  the  Spanbh  commaDder  up  in  the  fortress  of 
Valdivia. 

1819.  —  San  Martin  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Peni,  but 
revolutions  in  Argentina,  and  Chili's  indifference  put  great  difEcultks 
in  his  way  to  the  making  of  the  needed  preparations. 

Lord  Thomas  Cochrane,  a  hare-brained  British  naval  officer,  who 
had  joined  the  Chilian  squadron,  made  fiying  expeditions  to  the  coait 
of  Ecuador  and  Peru.  He  bombarded  Callao,  and  swept  the  Spani^ 
fleet  from  the  sea.  He  finally  captured  the  strongly  fortified  Talca- 
Iiuano,  after  two  days  of  as  desperate  fighting  as  history  revorda.    He 
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had  absurdly  inadequate  forces,  but  made  up  in  daring  and  fierceness 
of  assault  what  he  lacked  in  knowledge  of  war.  Without  Cochrane's 
performaoces  the  subsequent  operations  of  San  Martin  against  P^u 
would  have  been  impossible. 

1820.  —  San  Martin  entered  upon  his  campaign  against  the 
Viceroj  of  Lima. 

1822.  —  A  strong  revolution  broke  out  agidnst  O'Higgins  at  Con- 
oepcioD,  in  Southern  Chili,  led  by  General  Freire.  A  similar  move- 
ment was  organized  in  the  North. 

1828.  —  In  January  O'Higgins  resigned.  General  Freire  landed 
at  Valparaiso  with  1600  men,  proceeded  to  Santiago,  and  assumed  a 
dictatorship.  A  new  Constitution  was  promulgated,  which,  of  course, 
was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  printed  upon. 

1824.  —  General  Freire  banished  the  Bishop  of  Santiago,  and 
issued  a  decree  confiscating  the  properly  of  the  Church. 

1825.  —  Freire  abolished  Congress  and  appointed  a  new  one  to 
suit  himsdf . 

1826.  —  The  last  remnants  of  the  Spaniards  in  Chili  surrendered 
at  ChiloS.  A  Congress  was  organized  in  July,  which  divided  Chili 
into  eight  provinces. 

1827.  —  General  Freire  resigned.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
government  was  desperate.    General  Pinto  assumed  supreme  power. 

1828.  —  General  Pinto  promulgated  a  new  Constitution. 

1829.  —  Owing  to  extreme  opposition.  General  Pinto  resigned  in 
November.  Sefior  Vicufia,  President  of  the  Senate,  became  Acting 
Executive.  Anarchy  reigned  throughout  the  country.  Robberies* 
murders,  and  riots  became  universal.  Greneral  Prieto  started  a  for- 
midable revolution  on  the  Araucanian  frontier. 

General  Lastra  took  the  field  in  behalf  of  the  government.  Many 
desperate  battles  were  fought,  and  the  customary  number  of  intrigues 
were  in  evidence. 

1830.  —  A  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  General  Prieto  at  Lircay 
OD  April  17.  General  Freire  fled  to  Peru,  and  General  Prieto  was 
deded  President. 

1883.  —  General  Prieto  had  another  Constitution  adopted,  giving 
great  powers  to  the  Executive.  He  ruled  however  vrith  more  ability 
and  judgment  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

1836.  —  General  Freire,  who  had  been  in  Peru,  plotting  revolution 
against  Prieto,  received  aid  from  President  Santa  Cruz,  and  made  an 
attack  upon  the  island  of  ChiloS.  He  was  quickly  defeated,  and  Chili 
declared  war  against  Peru,  seizing  the  fleet  of  the  latter.  Some  detach- 
ments of  the  Chilian  army  mutinied,  seized  Prime  Minister  Portales 
as  hostage,  and  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  they  were  later  attacked 
by  goviwnment  troops,  Portales  being  killed  in  the  fray. 

Chili  defeated  Peru  at  Gungay,  and  in  numerous  other  batties, 
and  overthrew  Santa  Cruz. 
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1841.  —  Genenv!  Bulnea,  who  had  done  marked  service  in  Ihe 
Chilian- Peruvian  war,  became  President.  He  gave  a  strong  ad- 
ministration, and  Chili  prospered  greatly.  In  1846  he  was  re- 
elected. 

1851.  —  Manuel  Montt  became  President,  through  official  m6u- 
encc,  as  a  matter  of  course,  A  revolution  broke  out,  but  was  sup- 
pressed. In  September  another  armed  uprising  occurred,  more  serious 
than  before.  Many  desperate  battles  were  fought.  In  December  the 
government  won  a  IJoody  victory  at  Loncomilla,  which  ended  ■ 
revolution  in  which  about  4000  men  had  been  killed. 

1856,  —  President  Montt  was  re-elected.  Much  disorder  and 
many  local  insurrections  took  place,  and  the  government  used  the 
military  power  with  great  severity.  The  President  suppressed  apws> 
papers,  imprisoned  persons  suspected  of  being  unfriendly  to  his 
administration,  and  had  an  open  rupture  with  Congress. 

1858,  —  In  December  Montt  proclaimed  martial  law.  For  four 
months  a  furious  revolution  raged.  The  government  forces  wov 
defeated  in  the  North  at  Coquimbo  by  the  revolutionists  under 
Colonel  Gallo.  The  rebels  were  defeated  at  Chilian.  Finally  Presi- 
dent Montt  with  4000  men  defeated  Gallo  with  2000  men.  ia  a 
pitched   battle,  and  the  latter  Qed  across  the  Andes. 

1861.  —  Jose  Joaquin  Perez  was  selected  for  President  CbaS 
again  j}rospered,  and  vast  quantities  of  foreign  capital  and  tnuij 
immigrants  poured  into  the  country. 

1865.  —  Chili  engaged  in  a  war  with  Spain,  making  common  catue 
with  Peru. 

186S.  —  The  Spanish  fleet  bombarded  Valparaiso,  destroying 
tlO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  property,  most  of  which  belonged  to  foreigners. 
Perez  was  again  chosen  President. 

1868-1870,  —  A  Berce  war  raged  between  the  Araucanian  Indiaas 
and  the  Chilian  government. 

1871.  —  Frederico  Errazurie  was  chosen  President,  and  took 
office  on  September  18. 

1872.  —  Peru  and  Boliria  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  against 
Chili. 

1875,  —  Chili  was  seriously  affected  by  the  worid-wide  commercial 
panic.  President  Errazuriz  ordered  the  construction  of  several  wai^ 
ships  in  England,  among  them  being  the  Almirante  Cochrane,  Almi- 
raote  Blanco  Enealada,  and  Magallanes.  Prior  to  this,  Peru  held  the 
naval  supremacy  in  the  Pacific. 

1876.  —  Seflor  Anibal  Rnto  was  selected  President,  after  ibe 
fairest  election  which  Chili  had  enjoyed  up  to  that  time,  A  severe 
economic  crisis  neariy  mined  industry,  and  led  to  an  irredeemable 
issue  of  bank-notes  from  which  the  country  has  suffered  much. 

1878,  —  Chili  and  Ai^ntina  were  on  the  verpe  of  war,  became 
of  a  boundary  dispute,  which  was  finally  adjusted  diplomatically. 
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Wab  between  Chili  and  the  Alliance  of  Peru  and  Bolivia 

1879.  —  War  broke  out  between  Chili  and  the  Peru-Bolivian  alii- 
aoce,  over  the  question  of  their  respective  territorial  rights  on  the 
seaboard  of  Atacama.  This  dispute  had  been  of  long  standing.  Chili 
bad  exercised  quasi-jurisdiction  over  the  Atacama  district,  lying 
between  south  latitude  29^  and  23^.  The  discovery  of  vast  quantities 
of  guano  in  this  hitherto  worthless  territory  excited  the  cupidity  of 
both  CMi  and  Bolivia.  In  1843  Seiior  01afieto»  Bolivian  minister, 
notified  Cluli  that  his  government  claimed  jurisdiction  as  far  south 
as  the  twenty-sixth  d^ree,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Salado  River,  at  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  A  continued  quarrel  now  arose;  conmiissions  were 
appointed;  diplomatic  discussions  had  proved  vain;  and  in  March, 
1868,  the  Bolivian  Congress  at  Oruro  authorized  the  government  to 
make  war  on  Chili  if  the  affair  could  not  be  otherwise  setded. 

Both  governments  saw  that  the  foreigner  was  likely  to  wish  to 
operate  ^  guano  deposits  on  a  large  scale,  and  each  felt  unhappy  at 
the  prospect  of  not  being  able  to  pluck  his  feathers.  In  1866,  on 
August  16,  Chili  and  Bolivia  made  a  treaty  fixing  the  boundary  between 
them  at  the  twenty-fourth  d^ree,  and  providing  for  joint  jurisdiction 
over  the  lands  between  the  twenty-third  parallel  and  the  twenty-fifth, 
the  revenue  from  the  guano  exploitation  thereof  to  be  equaUy  divided 
between  them  —  so  that  the  foreigner  mining  and  shipping  the  stuff 
would  catch  it  coming  and  going.  It  was  specified  that  Mejillones 
should  be  the  only  port  through  which  guano  could  be  shipped,  and 
a  Chilian  official  was  to  be  stationed  there  to  represent  the  interests 
of  his  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  aU  the  conditions  for  a  war.  Given 
two  powers  in  each  of  which  good  faith  is  absolutely  lacking,  with  the 
intrigues  which  the  possession  of  the  profits  of  this  business  was  sure 
to  set  on  foot,  and  only  one  outcome  is  possible. 

In  1871  Bolivia  refused  to  liquidate  —  in  other  words,  to  divide  up. 
It  might  be  just  to  treat  a  ''foreign  pig"  that  way,  but  when  one 
Latin  country  works  the  time-honored  confidence  game  on  another, 
war  and  bloodshed  are  sure  to  follow.  The  matter  was  temporarily 
patched  up,  however,  by  a  treaty  on  August  6, 1874.  In  the  mean  time 
a  secret  treaty  had  been  formed  in  187S  between  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
against  Chili,  and  intrigues  continued  on  both  sides. 

Bolivia,  which  by  the  treaty  of  1874  had  agreed  never  to  impose 
taxes  on  Chili's  industries  in  Atacama,  or  export  duties  at  the  port  of 
Antofagasta,  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  violate  its  agreement,  and 
CO  February  14, 1878,  when  Chili  was  on  the  verge  of  war  with  Argen- 
tina, Bolivia  imposed  an  export  tax  at  Antofagasta  of  ten  cents  a 
quintal  on  all  shipments.  Bolivia  was  supported  in  this  course  by 
Peru,  which  thought  that  it  had  a  better  navy  and  stronger  army  than 
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Chili.  The  right  or  wrong  of  the  matter,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.  Bolivia  then  made  demands  upon  the  manager  of  the 
nitrate  company  at  Antofagasta  for  the  payment  of  $90,000  "back 
taxes  "  under  this  new  scheme,  and  upon  his  refusal  locked  him  up  in 
jail  and  confiscated  the  property  of  his  company.  On  January  3, 
1S79,  Chili  presented  an  ultimatum  to  Bolivia,  which  was  met  with 
refusal.  On  February  10  diplomatic  relations  were  broken  off.  On 
February  14  Chilian  troops  took  possession  of  Antofagasta  and  the 
adjoining  territory. 

On  March  1,  1879,  Bolivia  declared  war. 

At  this  time  SeQor  Jos^  Antonia  Lavalle,  the  Peruvian  envoy  at 
Santiago,  proposed  that  the  dispute  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
of  Peru.  Chili  replied  by  presenting  him  with  a  copy  of  the  secret 
treaty  of  1873  between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  giving  him  his  passports. 

On  April  5,  1879,  Chili,  without  any  further  ceremony,  declared 
war  against  Peru, 

On  March  21  Colonel  Sotomayor  left  Caracoles,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Antofagasta,  with  600  Chilians,  to  attack  ('alama.  It  was 
captured  on  the  23d,  the  Bolivians,  who  numbered  only  140,  under 
Dr.  Zapata,  losing  about  one  third  their  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  April  5  Rear-Admiral  ReboUedo,  commanding  the  Cbiliao 
squadron,  sailed  to  establish  the  blockade  of  Iquique.  He  destroyed 
Peruvian  commerce,  boats,  lighters,  and  wharves,  and  did  great 
damage. 

On  April  17  Rebolledo  bombarded  Mollendo,  a  defenceless  town: 
and  on  April  18  this  was  repeated  at  Pisagua,  an  unfortified  place, 
where  great  quantities  of  property  belonging  to  foreigners  were 
destroyed. 

On  May  16  Admiral  Rebolledo  left  the  Esmeralda  and  the  Cova- 
donga  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Iquique,  and  with  the  Blanco 
Encalada  and  the  O'Higgins  he  steamed  north  in  search  of  the  Pern- 
yiaa  squadron. 

On  May  21  Captain  Miguel  Grau,  of  the  Peruvian  ironclad 
Buascar,  having  learned  of  the  departure  of  Rebolledo,  attacked  the 
Chilian  vessels  which  had  been  left  at  Iquique.  He  was  aided  by  the 
Independencia  under  Captain  Moore.  After  a  gallant  fight  the  Cbiliaa 
corvette  Esmeralda  was  destroyed  by  the  Huascar,  and  sunk,  only 
&0  men  being  saved  out  of  a  crew  of  200. 

The  Chilian  gunboat  Covadonga  fled,  pursued  by  the  Indepen- 
dencia. The  latter  ran  on  some  rocks  near  Punta  Gruesa  and  w» 
totally  wrecked.    The  Huascar  now  came  up  and  rescued  the  crew. 

On  July  23  the  Huascar  captured  the  Chilian  transport  Rimac. 
with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  300  horses. 

On  August  17  the  Huascar  attacked  the  Magalianes  and  the  Abtao 
in  the  harbor  of  Antofagasta.  and  would  probably  have  deistroyrd 
them  bod  it  not  been  for  the  shore  batteries. 
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On  October  8  Grau,  now  Admiral^  with  the  Huascar  and  the 
Union,  encountered  the  Chilian  squadron,  under  its  new  commander. 
Admiral  Riveros,  consisting  of  the  Cochrane,  Loa,  and  O'Higgins. 
After  a  desperate  fight  the  Peruvian  vesseb  were  completely  destroyed. 
Admiral  Grau,  almost  all  his  officers,  and  most  of  his  men  were 


On  November  17  the  Pilcomayo  was  captured  by  the  Chilians, 
leaving  the  Peruvians  with  only  one  small  vessel,  the  Union. 

On  October  £8  the  Chilian  army  of  10,000  men,  850  of  which 
were  cavalry  and  30  long-range  modem  field  guns,  departed  from 
Anti^agasta,  in  15  transports,  convoyed  by  the  Cochrane  and  the 
O'Higgins,  with  Pisagua  as  its  objective.  General  Escala  was  in 
command,  and  General  Sotomayor,  Minister  of  War,  accompanied 
the  invaders. 

On  November  2  this  army  arrived  at  Pisagua,  which  was  de- 
fended by  only  900  men  under  Colonel  Villamil,  800  of  whom  were 
raw  recruits. 

The  two  small  forts  of  Pisagua  were  soon  disabled  by  the  Cochrane 
and  the  O'Higgins.  The  Chilians  at  once  landed,  took  the  town, 
killed  and  wounded  500  B<divians  and  Peruvians,  and  lost  only  235 
men  themselves. 

On  November  6  Colonel  Jos£  Vergara,  with  175  Chilian  troops, 
encountered  a  small  Peruvian  body  under  Captain  Sepulveda,  at 
Agua  Santa,  and  killed  70,  dispersing  the  rest.  The  Chilians  now 
took  possession  of  the  railway  from  Pisagua  to  Agua  Santa. 

On  November  19  General  Buendia,  with  about  6000  Peruvians, 
attacked  the  Chilians  at  Dolores,  but  was  repulsed  after  several 
hours'  fighting  with  a  loss  of  296  killed  and  wounded  and  100  prisoners, 
the  Chilian  loss  being  208.  General  Buendia  retreated  during  the 
night  to  TarapadL 

On  November  20  Iquique  was  surrendered  to  the  Chilians  without 
a  battle.  The  Chilians  now  took  possession  of  the  whole  nitrate 
district 

On  November  27  the  Chilians,  after  forced  marches,  reached 
Tarapacd,  taking  the  Peruvians  wholly  unawares.  General  Buendia 
had  2500  infantiy,  poorly  fed  and  supplied.  The  Chilian  attacking 
force  consisted  of  200^  infantry,  150  cavalry,  and  10  guns,  under 
Colonel  Luis  Arteaga.  A  heavy  fight  ensued  on  the  heights  around 
Tarapacd,  in  which  the  Chilians  were  driven  back  from  successive 
positions,  losing  several  of  their  Krupp  field  guns.  Greneral  Buendia 
received  reinforcements  from  Pachica  at  a  critical  moment,  and 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  Chilians  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tarapacd 
▼alley,  from  which  point  they  retreated,  leaving  8  guns  and  1  standard 
in  the  hands  of  the  Peruvians.  The  Chilian  loss  was  687  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  52  prisoners;  the  Peruvian  loss  was  540  men  and 
oflScers    killed   and    wounded.      Notwithstanding    this    substantial 
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victory.  General  Buendia  ordered  the  abandoomcnt  of  Tarapaci, 
and  a  retreat  to  Arica,  where  they  arrived,  December  18,  discouraged 
and  worn-out.    The  Chilians  at  once  took  possession  of  TarapacA. 

1880.  — On  February  24  General  Manuel  Baquedano,  who  hod 
succeeded  General  Escala,  as  commander  of  tlie  Chilian  army, 
ordered  an  advance  on  Tacna  and  Arica,  which  were  defended  by 
General  Campero  with  10,000  Peruvians  and  Bolivians. 

On  February  26  General  Baquedano  disemliarked  10,000  men  at 
Ylo  and  Pacocha,  and  4000  additional  men  were  disembarked  two 
days  later. 

On  March  H  General  Baquedano  captured  Torata,  a  strong 
position,  thus  isolating  Tacna  and  Arica, 

On  April  17  Colonel  Vergara,  Chilian,  in  making  a  reconnaissance 
in  force  of  the  territory  between  Ylo  and  Tacna,  a  distance  of  alxiut 
eighty  miles,  encountered  a  Peruvian  detachment  under  Colonel 
Albarracain,  and  destroyed  it,  killing  more  than  150  men. 

On  April  17  the  Chilian  army  started  overland  for  Tacna. 

On  May  20  Minister  of  War  Sotomayor,  who  accompanied  the 
Chilian  army,  died  at  Buenavista,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sama  River. 

On  May  iS  the  Chilian  army  encamped  within  six  miles  of  Tacna. 

On  May  26  the  action  commenced.  After  four  hours  of  figliting 
the  Chilians  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  severity  of  the  battle 
can  be  judged  from  the  losses.  There  were  2128  Chilians,  and  3147 
Peruvians  and  Bolivians,  killed  and  wounded.  In  this  battle  the 
Clulians  had  14,000  men,  and  the  allies  8000,  about  forty  per  cent  at 
whom  were  killed  or  wounded.  General  Campero  retreated  towards 
Bolivia  with  his  entire  army. 

On  June  6  General  Baquedano  ordered  the  bombardment  of 
Arica.  which  was  well  fortified  and  held  by  2000  Peruvians  under 
Colonel  Francisco  Bolognesi.  On  June  7  the  Chilians  stormed  the 
forts  of  Arica  at  about  daybreak,  capturing  them,  and  killing  Rod 
wounding  800  Peruvians,  themselves  suffering  relatively  small  losses. 

On  April  10  the  Chilian  squadron  blockaded  Callao.  They 
bombarded  it  on  April  H  and  May  10.  Considerable  damage  was 
inflicted  on  both  sides  by  numerous  incidents  of  the  blw:ka«le.  On 
May  25  the  Chilian  torpedo  tx>at  Janequeo  was  destroyed  in  an 
attack  on  the  Peruvian  steam  launch  Independeneia,  the  latter  also 
being  foundered  by  a  torpedo. 

On  July  3  the  Chilian  armed  transport  Loa  was  sunk  by  a  roysteri- 
ous  explosion,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  an  infernal  machine. 
The  Chilian  vessel  Covadonga  was  likewise  dcstroj-ed  by  an  infernal 
machine  concealed  in  a  small  boat  which  its  crew  had  captured  and 
attlempted  to  haul  up  on  the  davits,  where  an  explosion  occurred. 

In  September,  Captain  Patricio  Lynch,  with  3000  Chilians,  dev- 
astated the  northern  coast  of  Peru,  destroying  government  property, 
rulways,  etc.,  in  all  coast  towns. 
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On  October  22  a  conference  took  place  between  representatives 
of  ChQi  and  Peru-Bolivia»  on  board  the  U.  S.  corvette  Lackawanna. 
Tliis  was  brought  about  by  the  American  Minister  to  Chili,  Mr. 
Osborne.  The  demands  of  Chili  were  so  exacting  that  the  confer- 
ence was  abandoned. 

General  Baquedano  now  prepared  to  attack  Lima»  with  an  army 
of  80,000  men  and  ample  arms  and  supplies.  Curayaco  Bay  was 
selected  as  the  base  of  operations,  and  he  began  to  concentrate  his 
forces  there,  driving  the  Peruvians  before  him. 

On  December  22  the  main  Chilian  army  landed  at  Curayaco  Bay. 

On  December  27  Colonel  Barbosa  captured  a  detachment  of 
Peruvian  cavaliy,  thereby  clearing  the  Lurin  valley. 

On  December  28  the  Chilian  army  arrived  at  the  Lurin  River,  and 
encamped  within  ten  miles  of  the  first  line  of  the  defences  of  Lima. 

On  December  6  a  fight  took  place  in  the  harbor  of  Callao  between 
the  Chilian  torpedo  boats,  Tucapel,  Fresia,  and  Guacoldo,  and  a 
Peruvian  launch,  aided  by  the  gims  of  the  forts.  The  Fresia  was 
sunk,  uid  some  damage  done  to  the  Peruvian  cruiser  Union. 

1881.  —  On  January  9  Colonel  Barbosa  made  a  reconnaissance 
in  force  on  the  Peruvian  left. 

On  Januaiy  13  at  daybreak,  the  Chilian  army  attacked  the 
Peruvian  positions  all  along  the  line.  Se&or  Nicolas  Pierola,  who  had 
so  recently  overthrown  the  Lima  government,  at  the  head  of  a  suc- 
cessful revolution,  now  had  almost  26,000  men  in  line,  and  18,000 
in  reserve;  but  they  were  mostiy  a  sorry  lot.  Many  of  them  had 
been  reduted,  —  in  other  words,  lassooed  and  forced  into  the  army. 
After  several  hours  of  fighting  the  Peruvians  were  defeated  and  routed. 
They  lost  5000  killed,  4000  wounded,  and  2000  prisoners.  The 
Chilians  lost  800  killed  and  2500  wounded.  There  was  a  total  of 
42,000  men  engaged  in  the  battie,  and  the  combined  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  12,800  men. 

On  Januaiy  15  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  occurred  at 
ibe  request  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Lima,  the  suggestion  being 
made  at  the  instance  of  Seiior  Pierola.  At  two  p.  m.,  however,  the 
lighting  was  renewed  on  both  sides,  and  continued  until  dark,  when 
the  Peruvians  fled  in  all  directions.  The  Peruvians  lost  3000  killed 
and  wounded  in  this  battie,  and  the  Chilians  2125.  About  25,000  men 
were  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  the  total  loss  exceeded  5000  in  killed 
and  wounded.   The  fight  is  known  as  the  battie  of  Miraflores. 

On  Januaiy  15  Sefior  Rufino  Torico,  Alcalde  of  Lima,  surrendered 
the  cafHtal  to  tiie  Chilian  Commander-in-Chief. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  during  these  events  there  was  the  most 
extraordinary  disorder  in  Lima;  mobs  and  riots  terrorized  all  men. 
At  the  very  moment  Chilians  were  capturing  Tacna  and  Arica, 
revolutions  occurred  in  all  parts  of  Peru,  and  Lima  was  at  that  time 
sdzed  by  Seikor  Kerola,  After  a  bloody  fight.    There  was  not  enough 
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patriotism  in  the  Peruvians  to  consolidate  in  order  to  resist  fonign 
invasion,  and  her  miserable  politicians  and  Jefes  were  more  anxious 
lo  feather  their  own  nests  than  to  save  the  honor  of  their  country. 
The  Chilian  troops  committed  many  acta  of  vandalism  in  Lima  — 
as  did  the  Peruvians  themselves  —  and  it  became  necessary  for 
foreign  governments  to  land  marines  to  protect  their  legations  and 
citizens. 

On  January  17  General  Saavedra.  with  his  Chilian  troops,  took 
possession  of  Lima,  and  at  once  set  himself  to  the  task  of  restoring 
order.  Peru  now  lay  helpless  at  the  mercy  of  Chili.  The  conquerors 
were  as  cruel  and  mercenary  as  ignorant  men  are  apt  to  be  under 
such  circumstances.  Chili  established  such  administrations  in  Pern 
as  it  pleased,  and  dictated  such  treaties  and  other  dispositions  as  it 
desired.  In  this  j-ear  Senor  Domingo  Santa  Maria  was  chosen 
President  of  Chili. 

1882.  —  The  President  exercised  the  usual  custom  of  compelling 
the  election  of  a  Congress  satisfactory  to  the  Executive.  This  caused 
great  dbsatisf action.  Large  guerrilla  bands  still  held  the  interior  of 
Peru,  under  Colonel  Andres  Caceres  and  others,  and  constantly  at- 
tacked the  Chilian  troops.  There  were  also  about  5000  Peni%'ian3  at 
Arequipa.  The  reorganization  of  Peru  was  placed  under  Admiral 
Lynch. 

1883. —  The  Chilian  Admiral  selected  General  Iglesias  to  bead 
a  new  Peruvian  government  with  which  an  acceptable  treaty  of  peace 
could  be  made.  On  October  23  the  treaty  was  signed  provisioa- 
ally,  and  it  was  ratified  on  May  8,  1884. 

1884.  —  On  April  4  a  truce  was  signed  between  Chili  and  Bolivia, 
known  as  the  "Pacto  de  Tregua."  lo  continue  in  effect  until  the  two 
powers  should  be  able  to  agree  upon  a  treaty. 

These  treaties  have  led  to  unending  disputes  since  that  date.  Harsh 
as  they  were.  Chili  has  not  cared  to  live  up  to  them. 

By  article  three  of  the  treaty  with  Peru,  the  provinces  of  Tacna 
and  Arica  were  to  remain  under  Chilian  control  for  ten  years,  lo  be 
counted  from  the  dale  of  ratification  (May  8,  1884).  The  article 
goes  on: 

"The  term  having  expired,  a  plebiscite  shall  decide  by  popular  vote  if 
the  territory  of  these  provinces  shall  remain  definitely  under  the  domiototi 
and  sovereignty  of  Chili,  or  if  they  shall  continue  to  form  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Peru.  The  government  of  the  country  in  whose  favor  the  provioeea 
of  Tacna  and  Arica  shall  be  snne.'ced  shall  pay  to  the  other  t^i  milliniu  of 
dollars  {310,000,000}  Chilian  silver  money,  or  Perui-ian  soles,  of  equal  pei^ 
cenlag;e  of  fine  silver,  and  of  equal  n-ei|!;ht  as  the  former.  A  special  prato- 
col,  which  shall  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  present  treaty,  shall 
establish  the  form  in  which  the  plebiscite  shall  take  place,  and  the  tcrm> 
and  conditions  in  which  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  the 
'  1  of  Tacna  and  Arica." 
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As  a  matter  of  course.  Chili  has  refused  absolutely  to  abide  by  this 
part  of  the  treaty.  This  war  was  brought  on  by  the  bad  faith  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia.  But  Chili  was  no  more  conscientious.  Its  most  sacred 
treaty  is  waste-paper  unless  the  other  side  has  the  necessary  men  and 
guns.  The  chief  revenue  of  Chili  is  now  derived  from  the  great  guano 
and  nitrate  deposits  in  these  provinces^  and  it  will  not  give  them  up 
without  a  struggle. 

1886.  —  On  September  18  Seiior  Jos£  Manuel  Balmaceda  became 
Piesidenty  through  the  influence  of  the  preceding  executive,  Santa 
Ifaria.  A  prolonged  conflict  conmienced  between  the  new  chief 
mod  Congress,  in  which  several  cabinets  fell  or  resigned. 

1891.  —  In  January  President  Balmaceda  virtually  assumed  a 
dictatorship.    Civil  war  at  once  broke  out. 

On  January  6  and  7  the  Chilian  navy  revolted,  and  proceeded  at 
€mce  to  blockade  the  coast  towns.  Revolutionary  troops  now  took 
possession  of  Pisagua,  Serena,  Ovalle,  and  Coquimbo.  The  navy, 
imder  Joige  Montt,  operated  in  harmony  with  Seikor  Waldo  Silva, 
'Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  and  Ramon  Barros  Luco,  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  revolutionists  called  themselves 
Congregationalists. 

On  January  99  government  troops  recaptured  Serena  and 
Coquimbo.  A  military  conspiracy  was  now  discovered  and  frus- 
trated in  Santiago.  An  ''Act  of  Deposition  "  was  signed  by  89  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  declaring  Balmaceda  no  longer  President,  but  as 
Congress  was  not  in  session,  and  the  act  not  in  legal  form,  it  had 
no  real  effect 

On  February  6  the  squadron,  in  revolt,  landed  troops  at  Pisagua 
and  recaptured  the  town,  taking  250  prisoners  and  killing  and  wound- 
ing about  40  men.    The  revolutionists  here  recluted  about  2000  men. 

On  Februaiy  15  General  Robles  and  a  government  force  were 
practicaUy  destroyed  by  the  Congr^ationalists  at  Dolores. 

On  February  16  General  Robles  was  reinforced  by  Colonel  Soto, 
from  Iquique,  making  800  men  under  him.  On  February  17  Czeneral 
Robles  attacked  1200  revolutionists  under  General  Umitia  near  Huara, 
and  severely  defeated  them,  killing  and  wounding  250,  the  govern- 
ment loss  bring  167.  On  the  same  day  Iquique  was  seized  by  the 
commander  of  the  Blanco  Encalada. 

On  February  19  Colonel  Soto  returned  to  Iquique,  and  an  engage- 
m^it  took  place,  in  which  the  ships  Esmeralda  and  Blanco  Encalcida 
fired  into  the  town,  causing  serious  fires.    Colonel  Soto  now  retired. 

On  liarch  7  an  action  took  place  at  Pozo  Almonte,  between  1600 
Congregationalists,  under  General  HoUey,  and  1300  government 
troopa,  under  General  Robles.  The  latter  was  killed,  and  his  army 
dispersed,  losing  more  than  400  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Congregationalists  lost  about  the  same  number. 

On  April  7  the  government  troops  evacuated  Arica,  and  a  force  of 
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650  men  and  officers  went  to  Arequipa,  and  remained  until  the  end  ' 
of  the  revolution. 

On  March  18  part  of  the  government  ganisoD  at  Antofagosta 
mutinied,  and  joined  the  revolutionists. 

On  March  19  the  government  troops  abandoned  Antofagasia, 
which  was  at  once  occupied  by  General  Holley,  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalisls. 

On  April  H  the  CDDgregationalists  took  possession  of  Caldera. 

On  April  %3  the  torpedo  boats  remaining  in  the  control  of  the 
govemmeut,  the  Lynch  and  Condell,  crept  into  the  harbor  of  Caldera. 
and  destroyed  the  Blanco  Encalada  by  a  torpedo,  the  ship  ainking 
with  12  officers  and  207  men. 

On  May  15  Balmaceda  shot  two  sergeants  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  Benigno  Pefla  and  Pedro  Pablo  Meza,  on  a  chai;ge  of 
treason. 

On  May  23  he  shot  Gregorio  Vera,  Ramon  Santibanez,  Juan 
Ovallc,  Juan  Grammer,  and  many  others.  These  executions  aroused 
public  indignation  against  him. 

Id  April  the  Congregationalists  oi^anized  a  provisional  govem- 
ment  at  Iquique,  with  Captain  Jorge  Moatt  as  Chief  of  the  Junta  de 
Gobiemo. 

In  April  the  Itata,  a  Congregationalist  steamer,  loaded  with  5000 
rifles  and  2,500,000  cartridges,  was  held  at  San  Diego,  with  a  United 
States  marshal  on  board,  upon  denouncement  of  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment.  The  captain,  however,  sailed  away,  carrying  the  United  Slates 
marshal  with  him.  The  vessel  was  seized  by  a  United  States  man-ol- 
war,  upon  arrival  at  Iquique,  and  taken  back  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  without  having  had  opportunity  to  discharge  its 
ca^o. 

On  May  5  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  both  contending 
parties  met  in  the  American  legation,  but  were  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  compromise. 

On  May  6  a  bomb  was  thrown  at  President  Balmaceda,  but  it 
exploded  without  doing  serious  damage. 

In  June  and  July  Balmaceda  showed  great  energy,  lecruitiiig  and 
organizing  at  lea.st  50,000  men. 

On  July  12  Balmaceda  tortured  Richard  Cumming,  a  man  bom 
in  Chili  of  British  parents,  into  making  a  confession  of  a  plot  to  seize 
some  torpedo  vessels,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  confession,  ao  ex- 
torted, shot  him. 

On  July  3  the  Congregationalists  received  from  the  transpcot 
M^po,  at  Iquique,  6  Krupp  mountain  guns,  1700  shells,  5000  Gns 
rifles,  with  about  4,000,000  cartridges,  which  had  been  purchased  in 
Europe. 

In  August  the  revolutionists,  with  about  10,000  men,  made  read/ 
for  an  attack  upon  the  government  forces  in  Santiago. 
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On  August  19  Balmaceda  ordered  the  executicm  of  several  promi- 
nent  men  of  Santiago. 

On  August  20  ibe  massacre  of  ''Lo  Cafias*'  occurred,  by  which 
goTemment  troops  shot  21  young  men,  mostly  unarmed,  allied  to 
be  sjrmpathizers  of  the  revolution,  who  were  holding  a  meeting  in  a 
priyale  house. 

On  August  19, 16  vessels  loaded  with  Congregationalists  appeared 
at  Quinteros  and  disembariced. 

On  August  21  the  Congregational  army  under  Colonel  Komer 
engaged  the  government  troops  under  General  Bamosa,  at  Concon, 
near  Valparaiso.  The  Congregationalists  were  the  victors.  They 
lost  216  officers  and  men  killed  and  531  wounded.  The  government 
lost  1700  in  killed  and  wounded  and  1500  prisoners. 

On  August  23  an  ineffective  attack  was  made  on  Viiia  del  Mar  by 
the  Congregationalists. 

On  August  28  the  revolutionary  army  of  about  9200  men  at- 
tacked the  government  forces  of  about  the  same  strength  at  Placilla, 
and  completely  defeated  them.  General  Barbosa  was  killed  in  a 
brutal  manner  by  troopers.  The  Congregationalists  lost  485  killed 
and  1124  wounded;  the  government  troops  lost  941  killed  and  2422 
wounded. 

Valparaiso  was  at  once  occupied  by  the  Congregationalists.  A 
scene  of  anarchy  ensued  in  the  city,  ^e  victorious  troops  rioting, 
looting,  drinking,  and  murdering  people  all  night.  Patrols  shot 
more  than  300  persons  on  the  plea  of  re-establishing  order. 

On  August  29  Balmaceda  resigned  as  President  of  Chili,  turning 
the  government  over  to  Greneral  Baquedano.  Grave  confusion 
and  disorders  occurred  in  Santiago.  Houses  were  looted,  and 
several  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  were  destroyed  by 
rioters. 

On  September  19  Sefior  Balmaceda  committed  suicide  at  the 
Aigentine  l^ation,  where  he  had  been  concealed  since  his  abdication. 

On  October  16  the  murder  and  wounding  of  the  American  sailors 
from  the  United  States  steamship  Baltimore  occurred  in  Valparaiso 
harbor.  These  men,  116  in  number  and  unarmed,  were  attacked 
by  a  mob  of  about  2000  Chilians,  in  which  the  police  and  soldiers  took 
part  This  barbarity  led  to  strained  relations  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments and  much  diplomatic  correspondence. 

On  November  10  a  new  Congress  met,  and  the  Junta  de  Gobiemo 
surrendered  its  power.  Admiral  Joige  Montt  was  selected  as  Presi- 
dent, and  assumed  oflSce  on  December  26. 

On  December  11  Sefior  Matte,  the  Chilian  minister,  dictated  an 
insulting  letter  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  and  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  with  reference  to  the  Baltimore  affair. 

1892.  —  On  January  22  the  United  States  delivered  what  prac- 
ticaDy  amounted  to  an  ultimatum  to  Chili.    On  January  25  Chili 
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withdrew  the  offensive  note  of  December  11  and  offered  to  pay  an 
indemnity,  and  the  affair  ended. 

1894.  —  President  Montt  consented  to  the  sale  of  the  Esmeralda 
to  the  Japanese  government,  during  the  war  of  the  latter  with  China, 
—  a  breach  of  international  law  wUch  called  forth  much  criticism. 

1896.  —  Se&or  Federico  Errazuriz  was  selected  for  President 

1895,  1898,  1901.  —  In  each  of  these  years  Chili  and  Argentina 
were  on  the  verge  of  war  on  account  of  boundary  disputes.  It  was 
largely  through  the  patience  and  conmion-sense  of  President  Errazuriz 
that  the  matter  was  finally  arbitrated. 

1901.  —  Sefior  Jerman  Riesco  was  elected  President. 

1906.  —  Pedro  Montt  was  elected  President  to  hold  oflSce  untfl 
1911.  He  b  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  public  affurs,  the  son  of 
Manuel  Montt,  a  former  President,  and  a  successful  administration 
is  predicted  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XI 

A  BRIEF  HISTORICAL  OUTLINE  OF  URUGUAY 

IN  1806»  when  the  English  captured  Buenos  Ayres,  the  garrison  of 
Montevideo  furnished  the  troops  necessary  for  recapturing  it.  At 
that  time  Montevideo  was  a  strong  centre  of  Spanish  influence 
tnd  aristocracy.  The  outlying  districts  of  Uruguay  were  inhabited 
by  catdemen,  —  feariess,  desperate  riders  and  good  shots. 

Maldonado  harbor  in  Eastern  Uruguay  was  seized  by  the  British 
towards  the  end  of  1806. 

1807.  —  On  January  14  Montevideo  was  besieged  by  the  British 
with  land  and  naval  forces.  Uruguayans  sallied  forth  to  attack  the 
English,  but  after  losing  1000  men,  were  driven  back. 

On  January  23,  after  a  desperate  bombardment  lasting  eight  days, 
the  English  took  Montevideo  by  assault 

A  few  months  later  the  English  withdrew  from  Montevideo  on 
account  of  their  serious  defeat  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Elio,  the  Spanish  Military  Governor  at  Montevideo,  suspected 
the  loydity  of  Liniers,  the  Frenchman  who  had  been  appointed  Spanish 
Viceroy  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  two  men  quarrelled.  Liniers,  being 
the  superior  oflScer,  deposed  Elio.  Thereupon  a  junta  was  formed 
at  Montevideo,  which  declared  its  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  stated  it  would  recognize  directly  and  solely  the  authority  of  the 
legitimate  King  of  Spain,  who  was  then  in  banishment 

1810.  —  On  July  12  a  part  of  the  garrison  mutinied  at  Montevideo 
against  Spanish  authority.  This  was  caused  by  news  of  the  movement 
for  independence  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  disturbance  was  soon 
suppressed. 

1811.  —  Elio,  who  had  been  in  Spain,  returned  to  Montevideo 
with  a  commission  as  Viceroy.  He  instituted  severe  measures  against 
all  persons  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  revolution,  and  at  once 
deckred  war  upon  the  revolutionists  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

A  powerful  revolution  now  broke  out  against  Elio,  paiticulariy 
among  the  guachos  of  the  southeastern  provinces.  Jos£  Artigas,  a 
leader  of  great  force  and  braveiy,  took  control  of  it 

In  Apnl  Belgrano,  the  Buenos  Ayrean  General,  arrived  in  Uruguay 
to  reinforce  the  anti-royalists. 

VOL.  I— 10 
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On  May  18  a  Spanish  force  of  1000  men  was  almost  annihilated 
at  Las  Piedras  by  the  Uruguayan  guachos,  under  Artigas.  The  latter 
now  began  a  siege  of  Montevideo. 

A  Portuguese  army  now  advanced  from  Brazil  against  Artigas. 
At  the  same  time  the  Buenos  Ayres  Junta  was  in  dire  straits,  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  revolutionaty  forces,  which  were  invading 
Bolivia,  at  Huaqui.  Artigas,  therefore,  retired  to  defend  Buenos 
Ayres, 

1812.  —  The  Brazilian  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Uruguay  in 
the  middle  of  1812  l>ecause  of  English  pressure. 

Spanish  authority  was  again  assaulted  throughout  Uruguay. 

On  December  3  the  Ai^entine  revolutionists,  under  Jose  Rondeau, 
gained  a  bloody  victory  over  the  Spanish  forces  at  Cerrito,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Montevideo.  Artigas  now  set  up  a  dictatorship  in  the  out- 
lying provinces,  Montevideo  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Elio. 

1813.  —  Artigas  and  Rondeau  quarrelled,  and  counter-revolutions 
broke  out.  Buenos  Ayres  refused  to  recognize  Artigas,  and  the  anti- 
royalists  enjoyed  a  period  of  civil  strife. 

1814.  —  In  January  Artigas  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  siegt 
of  Montevideo, 

In  May  William  Brown,  the  Irish  Admiral,  destroyed  the  Spanish 
ficet,  cutting  oif  Montevideo  communications  by  land  and  sea.  The 
fortress  of  Montevideo  then  surrendered  to  the  Ai^ntine  anti-royaljst 
General  Alvear. 

All  the  guacho  chiefs  of  Western  Uruguay,  Corrientea,  Entre  Rios, 
Santa  Fe,  and  the  Missions,  resisted  the  Buenos  Ayres  anti-royalist 
Junta,  and  continual  bloodshed  ensued.  They  also  opposed  the 
authority  of  Spain. 

1815.  —  In  January  one  of  these  guacho  chiefs,  Fnictuoao  Riverft, 
defeated  the  Buenos  Ayrean  foree  at  Guayabos,  and  the  junta  mu 
compelled  to  withdraw  its  armies  from  Uruguayan  territory. 

Artigas,  not  being  satisfied  with  having  two  wars  on  bis  haiMlSt^ 
one  vrith  the  Spanish  authorities  and  the  other  with  the  Buenos  AyiW 
revolutionists,  or  an ti- royalists,  —  decided  to  invade  Brazil  by  my 
of  diversion.  He  attacked  the  Seven  Missions,  in  Brazilian  territory, 
and  captured  it,  after  desperate  fighting.  During  almost  a  yc*r  Ibe 
Brazilians  from  Rio  Grande  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
regain  the  territory. 

1816.  — The  forces  of  Artigas  were  overwhelmed  and  dcstioyed 
by  the  Brazilians,  who  proceeded  towards  Montevideo. 

1817.  —  In  January  Artigas,  who  had  about  4000  men,  waa  again 
overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  Brazilians,  and  his  army  fiealtered 
to  the  winds.    The  Portuguese  now  took  possession  of  Montevideo. 

1818-1820.  —  There  was  an  umnterrupted  warfare  between  the 
Brazilians  and  the  Uruguayan  guacho  chiefs.  Artigas  fought  many 
bloody  battles,  but  fate  was  agaust  him.    On  September  tS,  ISiKI, 
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his  forces  reduced  to  only  40  men»  he  went  to  CandeIario»  Paraguay, 
OD  the  Paran&y  and  b^ged  Dictator  Francia  for  an  asylum.  This  was 
granted  him.  The  remainder  of  Us  life  he  spent  on  a  small  farm  in 
the  great  forests.    He  died  in  1850»  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 

The  other  guerrilla  chiefs,  Rivera,  Lavelleja,  Oribe,  after  desper^ 
ate  careers,  were  defeated  one  by  one,  and  the  Portuguese  took  pos- 
session of  the  entire  country. 

1821.  —  Uruguay,  through  the  medium  of  a  Congress,  declared 
itsdf  a  part  of  Brazil,  under  the  name  of  Cisplatine  Province. 

18£5.  —  An  invasion  of  38  Argentine  adventurers,  under  Lavel- 
leja,  landed  in  the  southwestern  pi^  of  Uruguay  to  give  the  country 
"independence.''  The  troops  sent  against  them  from  Montevideo 
refused  to  fight.  Greneral  Rivera,  the  old  guacho  chief,  who  after  his 
surrender  was  made  a  Brazilian  officer,  was  treacherous  to  the  Portu- 
guese and  joined  Lavelleja's  revolution. 

A  horde  of  military  chiefs  rose  in  rebellion  against  Brazil,  and 
declared  Uruguay  reincorporated  with  Argentina. 

A  bloody  batde  at  Sarandi  resulted  in  a  great  disaster  to  the  Brazil- 
ians, who  were  now  confined  within  the  walls  of  Montevideo.  Argen- 
tina went  wild  with  joy  at  the  news  of  this  victory,  and  Buenos  Ayres 
notified  Brazil  that  Uruguay  had  become  a  part^of  her  territory.  The 
Emperor  of  Brazil  replied  by  making  a  declaration  of  war. 

1826.  —  A  year  of  desperate  fighting  between  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina. General  Carlos  Alvean  took  command  of  the  armies  of  Argen- 
tina. Counter-insurrections  among  the  Argentines,  between  the 
partisans  of  Lavelleja  and  Rivera,  occurred. 

BrazQ  blockaded  Buenos  Ayres,  but  the  Irish  Admiral  Brown, 
who  had  cast  his  lot  with  Argentina,  defeated  the  Brazilians  at  sea 
and  blockaded  Colonia. 

1827.  —  On  February  20  the  Argentine  General  Alvear,  with  8000 
men,  attacked  an  equal  force  of  Brazilians,  under  Greneral  Bamacena 
at  Itusaingo,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Admiral  Brown  at 
about  the  same  time  defeated  the  Brazilian  fleet  at  Juncal. 

1828.  —  Grave  local  disorders  occurred  in  Argentina.  The 
Emperor  cS  Brazil  had  troubles  of  his  own,  so  that  no  very  heavy 
fitting  took  place  in  Uruguay  between  these  two  powers.  Plenty 
of  fighting,  however,  occurred  among  the  patriots  themselves.  Rivera 
and  Lavdleja  were  engaged  in  bitter  feuds,  and  their  soldiers  in  con- 
tinual skirmishes.     Brazil  and  Argentina  made  a  treaty  of  peace. 

1829.  —  Jos^  Rondeau  became  President  of  Uruguay,  which  had 
become  independent  by  the  treaty  between  Brazil  and  Argentina. 
Rivera  started  a  new  revolution,  but  desisted  upon  promise  that  he 
should  be  the  real  President,  not  the  paper  one. 

1830.  —  On  July  18  one  of  those  rare  and  unique  things,  so  seldom 
heard  of  in  Latin  America,  known  as  a  Constitution,  was  promulgated. 

General  Rivera  became  President. 
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1831.  —  The  Uruguayan  govemment  was  at  var  with  the  Cfaamu 
Indians. 

1832.  —  Civil  war  broke  out.  The  garrison  of  Montevideo  muti- 
nied, under  the  leadership  oF  Colonel  Garzon,  who  issued  a  pnoclvns- 
tion  to  depose  President  Rivera.  The  partisans  of  Lavelleja  also  arose 
against  the  government. 

1833.  —  The  revolution  continued  with  varying  fortunes, 

1834.  —  Rivera  finally  dominated  the  revolution,  after  two  years' 
hard  fighting. 

1835.  —  Manuel  Oribe  became  Supreme  Boss.  He  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  Rivera,  and  persecuted  the  friends  of  the  latter  rdeiit- 
lessly.  He  soon  gave  place  to  his  brother  Ignacio  Oribe.  The  Oribes 
formed  an  alliance  with  Rosas,  the  tyrant  of  Argenttna,  who  coo- 
templated  the  incorporation  of  Uruguay  into  his  territory.  The 
enemies  of  Rosas  naturally  fiocked  to  Rivera.  This  led  to  several 
years  of  such  bitterness  and  bloodshed  on  the  soil  of  Uruguay  as  the 
world  has  seldom  known. 

1836-1837.  —  The  revolution  continued  in  all  parts  of  the  countn-, 
led  by  Rivera.  Rosas  sent  the  Argentine  army  to  aid  Oribe,  led  hy 
many  .\i^entine  generals.  Those  who  sup[iortcd  Rivera  were  called 
Colorados,  the  partisans  of  Oribe  called  themselves  Blancos. 

1838.  —  Rivera  drove  Oribe  out  of  Monte\-ideo,  and  he  went  to 
Buenos  Ayrcs.  Rivera  now  became  Jefe  Supremo.  He  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  nitb  the  province  of  Corrientes,  and  declared  war  agunst 
the  tyrant  Rosas,  of  Argentina. 

1839.  —  X  large  Argentine  army  which  had  invaded  Uruguay  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  on  December  10  at  Cagancha.  Peace  was 
now  declared. 

1840.  —  This  was  a  year  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  Uruguay. 

1841.  —  Oribe  at  the  head  of  one  of  Rosas'  armies  invaded  EntR 
Rios,  to  attack  the  allies  of  Rivera  there. 

1842.  —  In  January  Rivera,  with  3000  soldiers,  went  into  Eolie 
Rios  to  aid  General  Paz  against  Oribe.  At  the  end  of  1842  Rivers  and 
Paz  were  decisively  defeated  at  Arroya  Grande. 

1843.  —  Rosas,  with  an  overwhelming  /Argentine  force,  invaded 
Uruguay.  For  nine  years  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  of  the  worid  was 
fought  in  all  parts  of  Uruguay.  Rivera  and  many  Colorado  chiefs 
held  the  outlying  provinces,  but  the  armies  of  Rosas  practically  con- 
trolled the  country.    This  war  is  known  as  the  guerra  grands. 

1845.  —  The  combined  French  and  British  fleets  blockaded 
Buenos  Ayres,  because  of  outrages  committed  by  the  tyrant  Rotts 
on  their  citizens,  and  this  hampered  his  operations  in  Uruguay. 
As  soon  as  the  blockade  was  raised,  Rosas  redoubled  his  energies 
lo  destroy  Uruguay.  He  quarrelled,  howe\-er,  with  his  chief  general, 
Urquiza,  Governor  of  Entrc  Rios.  Virtual  anarchy  reigned  in 
Uruguay  for  several  years. 
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1851.  —  An  alliaDce  was  formed  between  Biazil»  Corrientes»  Entre 
Rios,  and  the  Colorado  faction  of  Uruguay,  and  the  command  given 
to  Greneral  Urquiza. 

On  July  18  Urquiza  crossed  the  Uruguay  with  a  laige  army»  which 
was  reinforced  by  heavy  desertions  from  the  other  side.  The  Brazilian 
fleet  drove  the  Argentine  vessels  from  the  estuary,  and  after  severe 
fighting  Montevideo  surrendered.  Urquiza  then  turned  towards 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  overwhelmingly  defeated  Rosas  at  Monte  Caseros, 
and  overthrew  the  noted  tyrant.  This  ended  the  wars  which  had 
been  continuous  from  1843  to  1851. 

1851-1861.  —  A  bewildering  array  of  military  chiefs  occupied  the 
inesidency  by  means  of  intrigues  and  coup  d'Oais,  but  the  period  was 
one  of  comparative  peace. 

1853.  —  General  Venancio  Flores  overthrew  the  President  and 
became  Dictator. 

1854.  —  Greneral  Flores  was  forced  to  resign,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  one  chief  after  another. 

1860.  —  Greneral  Berro  became  Constitutional  President.  Being 
a  Blanco,  the  Colorados  made  ready  for  the  customary  pastime. 

1863.  —  In  April  Greneral  Flores,  who  had  been  in  exile,  invaded 
Uruguay,  aided  by  a  strong  force  from  Buenos  Ayres.  He  rallied 
the  Colorados,  seized  several  provinces,  and  established  his  own 
government. 

General  Flores  gave,  as  his  reason  for  this  invasion,  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  Colorado  prisoners  had  been  assassinated  in  cold 
Uood  at  Quinteros.  With  1700  men  he  defeated  the  government 
troops  at  Rio  Negro. 

1864.  —  The  Blancos  selected  Dr.  Aguirre  for  President  of 
Uruguay.  Aguirre  took  severe  measures  against  all  persons  suspected 
of  sympathy  with  the  Colorados.  He  maltreated  Brazilian  citizens 
as  well  as  those  of  Argentina;  but  he  made  an  alliance  with  the 
bloody  Lopez,  the  Paraguayan  tyrant.  Lopez  had  a  formidable  army, 
and  was  anxious  to  conquer  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  a  Brazilian  province. 

*  In  order  to  protect  its  citizens  in  Uruguay,  Brazil  sent  4000  soldiers 
to  its  frontier,  and  established  a  threatening  squadron  in  front  of 
Montevideo.  President  Aguirre  was  obstinate,  seciue  in  his  Para- 
guayan alliance,  and  he  treated  the  Brazilian  envoy,  Conselheiro 
Saraiva,  with  disrespect. 

The  Braalian  squadron,  under  Admiral  Tamandar£,  destroyed 
the  Uruguayan  waMhip,  Villa  del  Salto,  and  affairs  were  brought 
to  a  crisis. 

On  December  6  a  powerful  attack  was  made  on  Paysandti,  held 
by  Uruguayan  troops,  by  1200  Brazilians  under  General  Netto,  and 
5000  revolutionists  under  General  Flores.  The  Brazilian  squadron 
joined  in  the  attack.  On  December  31  heavy  fighting  was  renewed 
at  PaysandiL 
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1865.  —  Od  January  S  tfae  combined  forces  made  an  attack  upon 
Paysandu,  captured,  looted,  and  pillaged  it  in  a  shocking  manoer. 

President  Aguirre  sent  an  exjiedition  into  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
which  captured  Yaguaron,  and  practised  atrocious  acts  of  sav- 
agery against  the  Brazilians.  The  force  was  finally  defeated  by  the 
Brazilians  under  Colonel  Fidelis. 

In  February  the  Brazilians  and  their  Colorado  allies  inTcsted 
Montevideo  with  14,000  men.  President  Aguirre  now  issued  a  batch 
of  proclamations,  and  fled  to  Bueuos  Ayres. 

On  February  22  General  Flores  entered  Montevideo,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  President. 

Lopez,  of  Paraguay,  in  the  mean  time  had  declared  war  against 
Brazil,  given  the  Brazilian  minister,  Viana  de  Lima,  his  passports, 
and  seized  a  Brazilian  vessel,  the  Marques  d'Olinda,  and  incorporated 
it  into  his  Sect.  Lopez  took  Brazil  by  surprise,  and  captured  Nueva 
Coimbra,  Albuquerque,  Tage,  Miranda,  Corumba,  Dourado.  and 
nearly  the  whole  soutliem  part  of  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso  before 
the  middle  of  January,  1865. 

For  the  next  five  years  the  record  of  this  war  belongs  more  properiy 
to  the  history  of  Paraguay.  It  was  in  fact  an  alliance  of  Braul, 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina  against  Lopez,  and  led  to  the  latter 'a 
downfall.  General  Flores  led  the  Uruguayan  forces  during  this 
period  in  their  campaign  of  invasion. 

1867.  —  General  Flores  returned  to  Uruguay.  He  announced 
that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  His  son.  Colonel 
Flores,  headed  a  revolt,  his  being  the  only  re^ment  in  Montendeo. 
President  Flores  induced  his  son  to  surrender,  and  temporarily  exiled 
him. 

1868. —  On  Februaiy  15  Dr.  Pedro  Varela  became  President 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  Blancos  to  seize  Congress,  sod  a 
party  led  by  Bamardo  P.  Berro  attacked  the  Government  Pal»ix  at 
noon  on  February  19.  At  the  same  lime  Colonel  Freire  led  aa  attack 
on  the  regiment,  but  he  was  killed  and  his  force  dispersed,  (ieneral 
Flores  was  assassinated  in  his  carriage.  The  perpetrators  of  the  deed 
were  never  discovered. 

On  March  1  General  Lorenzo  Batlle  was  selected  for  Prcm- 
dent.  Wholesale  executions  on  account  of  Flores'  assassination  now 
occurred,  and  a  desperate  Blanco  insurrection  broke  out.  Cholera 
added  its  ravages  to  that  of  war,  and  financial  ruin  threatened  the 
whole  country.  The  government  attempted  to  compel  the  occcptaooe 
of  paper  money,  which  added  to  the  distress. 

A  revolution  was  inaugurated  by  Maximo  Perez,  and  another  by 
General  Caraballo;  but  both  were  finally  subdued. 

1869. — This  year  was  filled  with  revolutions,  riots,  and  tbf 
ravages  of  the  cholera.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  were  aiding  mookilu) 
io  race-suicide. 
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1870.  —  Colonel  Timoteo  Aparicio,  one  of  the  Blancos,  on  March  5, 
started  a  revolution  in  Northwest  Uruguay  with  men  and  munitions 
of  war  hugely  obtained  from  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Brazil  and 
Aigentina.    He  soon  collected  5000  men. 

On  September  12  an  action  was  fou^t  between  the  revolutionists 
and  the  government  troops  under  Gen^nd  Suarez»  at  Santa  Lucia»  in 
which  the  latter  was  badly  defeated  and  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
M<Ritevideo. 

Soon  afterwards  Colonel  Aparicio  with  his  revolutionary  force 
attacked  General  Francisco  Caraballo»  conmiander  of  the  army  corps 
of  the  North,  at  Conralito»  and  defeated  him»  after  heavy  losses  on 
both  sides.  Caraballo  retreated,  and  was  attacked  at  Rio  Negro 
by  Aparicio,  but  the  latter  was  defeated.  The  rebeb,  however, 
soon  had  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  country  outside  of 
Montevideo. 

On  November  28  the  revolutionists  took  the  fortress  at  Cerro  by 
assault,  and  made  ready  to  seise  Montevideo. 

On  November  29  President  Battle  in  person  led  a  sortie  against 
the  revolutionists,  on  the  outskirts  of  Montevideo,  and  drove  them 
bom  their  position  at  Villa  de  la  Union. 

In  December  Colonel  Aparicio  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Montevideo.  He  moved  out  to  meet  the  government  General  Suarez 
and  captured  many  supplies  at  Puerto  del  Ingles. 

On  December  25  General  Suarez,  with  all  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand, fou^t  a  bloody  battle  with  Colonel  Aparicio.  The  revolu- 
tionary army  was  practically  destroyed. 

1871.  —  Colonel  Aparicio  audaciously  proceeded  to  raise  a  new 
army,  uid  by  June  he  had  2500  men  located  at  Manantiales  de  San 
Juan. 

On  July  17  General  Enrique  Castro  with  a  strong  government 
foice    attacked    Aparicio,  and  virtuaUy  wiped  hb  army  out  of 


Sefior  Tomas  Gomensoro  now  became  President 

1872.  —  On  April  6  President  Gomensoro  arrived  at  a  ''treaty '* 
with  the  rebel  leaders,  chief  of  whom  was  Aparicio,  by  which  he  paid 
them  $500,000  and  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  sdiouted  for  God 
and  the  Patria. 

1873.  —  On  February  14  Dr.  Josi  E.  Ellauri  became  President 
This  gentleman  had  little  liking  for  the  presidential  office,  with  its 
liability  to  assassination  and  certainty  of  revolutionary  opposition. 
He  tbmfore  resigned  twice;  but  the  army  paraded  in  front  of  Con- 
gress, and  told  £he  members  that  if  they  accepted  the  resignation 
they  would  all  be  shot    Thereupon  they  rejected  it  unanimously. 

1874.  —  Riots  and  tumults  absorbed  public  attention,  as  usual. 
Colonel  Romualdo  Castillo,  who  had  been  the  President's  right  hand 
in  maintaining  law  and  order,  was  assassinated  at  Paysandu. 
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In  November  an  uprising  was  led  by  Colonel  Maximo  Vettz  To 
the  department  of  Sariano,  but  it  was  suppressed. 

1875.  —  In  January  serious  rioting  ocx-umed  in  Montevideo. 
Elections  were  held  on  January  10  for  President,  there  being  iDoumcr- 
able  shooting  affrays  between  the  partisans  of  the  candidates. 

On  January  15  a  revolutionary  force  took  possession  of  Monte- 
video, ousted  President  Ellauri,  and  proclaimed  a  provisional  govern- 
ment  with  Pedro  Varela  at  its  bead.  Dr.  Ellauri  sought  rrfuge  on  • 
foreign  war-ship. 

President  Varela  arrested  almost  everybody  he  did  not  like,  placed 
them  in  a  leaky  old  tub,  the  Puig,  and  sent  them  to  sea.  Most  of 
them  finally  reached  the  United  States. 

In  May  a  revolution  broke  out  ag^nst  Varela,  in  the  department 
of  Maldonado.  It  was  led  by  Colonel  Julian  de  la  Liana.  In  the 
department  of  Salto  1000  troops  under  Colonel  Atauasildo  SaJdons 
joined  the  revolution. 

Colonel  Julio  Amie  with  a  force  from  Buenos  Ayres  diaem- 
barked  at  Colonia  and  joined  the  insurrection.  The  troops  of  Mer- 
cedes revolted,  and  joined  the  movement. 

In  October  the  revolution  ist<t  under  Colonel  Arruc  defeated  the 
government  troops  in  the  department  of  Soriano. 

Preflident  Varela  gave  command  of  his  army  to  General  Aparicio, 
the  famous  revolutionary  leader,  who  was  ably  seconded  by  Colonel 
Latorre.  Minister  of  War. 

General  .\paricio  defeated  the  revolutionists  in  an  important 
engagement  in  the  department  of  Minas,  and  broke  their  backbone. 

The  debt  of  Uruguay  had  now  grown  to  over  840.000,000,  equal 
to  about  $150  per  capita.  The  President  was  accused  of  crotjced 
practices  in  manipulating  the  public  funds. 

1876.  —  On  Mareh  10  Colonel  Latorre  seiced  the  government, 
and  declared  himself  Dictator.  He  ruled  for  four  years  with  a  lod 
of  iron.  Brigandage  was  universal.  He  mcreilcasly  stamj>ed  it  out, 
shooting  every  one  engaged  in  that  occupation  he  could  catch.  But 
he  also  instituted  a  reign  of  terror,  in  which  there  were  hundreds  of 
mysterious  assassinations  of  persons  supposed  to  be  unfriendly  to  the 
government. 

1880.  —  On  March  13  President  Latorre  resigned,  declaring  that 
Uruguay  was  ungovernable. 

Dr.  I-Vancisco  A.  Vidal,  a  physician,  was  chosen  President  bjr 
Congress.  He  made  Colonel  Maximo  Santos  Prime  Minister,  ud 
Dr.  Vidal  remained  a  figure-head  thereafter. 

In  May  a  mob,  led  by  the  military,  destroyed  most  of  the  news- 
papers of  Montevideo. 

1882.  —  On  Mareh  1  Dr.  Vidal  resigned,  and  General  Santos 
became  President.  His  administration  was  rotten  to  the  coret  — 
tyrannical,  corrupt,  and  infamous. 
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1886.  —  On  March  1  Santos  had  Congress  re-elect  Dr.  Francisco 
A.  Vidal  as  President,  and  appoint  himsdf  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army. 

On  March  28  a  revoluiionaiy  movement  occurred  at  Gnaviyn, 
under  the  leadership  of  Greneral  Enrique  Castro  and  Jos£  Miguel 
Afvedondo. 

On  March  30  General  Tajes,  with  a  government  force,  attacked 
the  rebek  and  severely  defeated  them. 

On  May  24  Dr.  Vidal  resigned  the  presidency,  and  General  Santos 
assumed  supreme  control. 

On  August  17  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Santos,  the 
bullet  breaking  his  lower  jaw.  A  new  revolution  broke  out,  and  Santos 
became  seriously  alarmed. 

On  November  18  General  Santos  resigned,  and  General  Maximo 
Tajes  was  selected  for  the  presidency.  This  man  gave  a  good  admin- 
istmtion,  and  did  his  utmost  to  bring  Uruguay  to  prosperity. 

1890.  —  Dr.  Julio  Herrera  y  Obes  became  I^ident.  His  ad- 
ministration was  corrupt,  extravagant,  and  tyrannical,  —  the  old 
militaiy  elements  dominating. 

1891.  —  Uruguay  defaulted  on  its  obligations,  and  a  grave  eco- 
nomic crisb  occurred. 

1894.  —  On  March  1  Herrera  y  Obes  resigned,  and  Sefior  Duncan 
Stewart  became  Acting  Executive  ad  interim. 

On  March  21  the  Congress  selected  Juan  Idiarte  Borda  as 
President. 

1897.  —  In  February  a  revolution  broke  out,  caused  by  the  cor- 
ruption and  general  debaucheiy  of  the  Borda  administration.  It  was 
led  by  Aparido  Saraiva  in  the  North,  while  Colonel  Diego  Lamas, 
who  had  recruited  in  Argentina,  invaded  the  southern  part  of  Uruguay. 

In  March  President  Borda  concentrated  his  troops^  and  sent  them 
north  to  attack  Saraiva.  The  armies  met  at  Arbolito,  where  the  gov- 
ernment troops  were  defeated.  By  June  President  Borda  had  10,000 
men  in  the  field.  Engagements  took  place  at  Cerro  Colorado,  Cerros 
Hancos,  and  Tres  Arboles;  but  nothing  decisive  occurred. 

On  August  25  President  Borda  was  assassinated  in  Montevideo. 
The  assassin,  Avelino  Arredondo,  surrendered  to  the  police,  was  duly 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  His  only  defence 
was  that  he  thought  the  country  had  suffered  enough  from  Borda's 
misrule,  and  that  he  wished  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

Juan  lindolfo  Cuestas,  President  of  the  Senate,  now  became  Chief 
Executive.  In  September  Sefior  Cuestas  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  rebels,  offering  them  most  of  the  ofiBces  th^  wanted,  and 
|200»000  cash.   The  offer  was  accepted  with  gratitude. 

1896.  —  Owing  to  repeated  and  continual  opposition  to  his  reform 
policies.  President  Cuestas,  on  February  10,  dissolved  Congress,  sus- 
pended the  Constitution,  and  declared  himself  Dictator. 
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1899.  —  Congress  met  and  approved  the  acts  of  Dictator  Cueslas, 
and  elected  him  Constitutional  President 

On  July  1  a  mutiny  broke  out  at  the  garrison  of  Montevideo, 
which  was  quelled  after  a  battle  of  several  hours  and  the  loss  of  about 
200  lives. 

1903.  —  On  March  1  Sefior  Jos£  Batlle  y  Ordofies  was  dected 
President. 

Shortly  afterwards  General  Aparicio  Saraiva  inaugurated  a  new 
revolution^  which,  however,  was  finally  subdued. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

RULERS  AND  REVOLUTIONS  OP  PARAGUAY 

ON  May  25, 1810,  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayies  was  over- 
thrown by  a  revolution. 

Li  the  following  months  Manuel  Belgrano  headed  a  few 
hundred  Paraguayans,  invaded  Entre  Rios  and  Corrientes,  and  over- 
threw Spanish  authority. 

1811.  —  On  January  19  Belgrano  was  destroyed  near  Asuncion,  by 
a  body  of  royalists,  mosfly  composed  of  Indians,  under  Yegros,  a  native 
Paraguayan,  who  disliked  the  Buenos  Ayreans.  This  action  definitely 
decided  the  independence  of  Paraguay  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  March  a  junta  was  formed  with  Y^ros  as  chief,  and  Dr. 
Francia,  a  noted  lawyer,  as  secretaiy. 

1813.  —  Francia  and  Yegros  were  given  supreme  authority  in 
Paraguay,  with  the  title  of  Consuls. 

1814.  —  Dr.  Francia  forced  Y^ros  out.  The  latter  was  an  igno- 
rant soldier,  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  power. 

1816.  —  Dr.  Francia  became  Supreme  Dictator.  He  ruled  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  —  as  bloody  and  implacable  a  despot  as 
the  worid  has  ever  produced.  He  relied  for  support  wholly  upon  the 
Indians,  who  regarded  him  with  superstitious  reverence.  He  ordered 
executions  by  the  thousands,  isolated  Paraguay  from  the  world,  had 
neither  l^slature  nor  judiciary,  was  himself  the  whole  government, 
and  ruthlessly  shot  any  person  who  incurred  his  displeasure.  He  was 
particulariy  severe  against  the  educated  classes,  the  priesthood,  and 
all  white  persons,  and  executed  them  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 

1840.  —  The  tyrant  Francia  died,  and  anarchy  reigned  for  months. 

1841.  —  Carios  Antonio  Lopez  was  selected  for  First  ConsuL 
1844.  —  Congress  named  Lopez  President  for  ten  years. 

1849.  —  War  was  declared  by  Paraguay  against  the  tyrant  Rosas 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  because  the  latter  sought  to  prevent  Paraguay's 
commerce  reaching  the  sea  via  the  Parani  River. 

1850-1862.  —  Lopez  was  in  constant  trouble  with  foreign  powers, 
and  displayed  great  hatred  for  all  foreigners. 

1862.  —  Lopez  died,  and  his  son  Francisco  Solano  Lopez  became 
ruler.  Lopez  the  yotmger  was  an  inconceivable  despot,  a  criminal 
tyrant  such  as  the  worid  has  seldom  seen.   "He  ordered  his  best  friends 
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to  executioD;  he  tortured  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  murdered  his 
brothers."  The  reader  interested  in  the  doings  of  this  desperado  will 
find  a  biographical  sketch  of  him  under  "Typical  Dictators  —  the 
Worst."  An  account  of  conditions  in  Par^uay  at  this  time  may  be 
read  in  the  chapter  headed  "  The  Reign  of  Terror  under  the 
Bloody  Lopez." 

The  bloody  war  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  allies  against 
Paraguay,  led  to  the  downfall  of  Lopez,  and  almost  the  annihil&tioQ 
of  his  country. 

1870.  —  On  March  1  Lopez  was  captmed,  and  killed  by  a  com- 
mon soldier.  Ijefore  surrendering.  Thus  perished  the  most  dreadful 
character  which  the  Western  Hemisphere  baa  produced.  Dawsoo 
says: 

"When  Lopez  was  waiting  in  1868  for  the  final  attack  of  the  Braxiliana, 
be  made  use  of  ibe  last  months  of  his  power  to  arrest,  toKuie,  and  murder 
Dearly  every  white  man  left  in  Paraguay,  induding  his  own  l>rother,  hia 
tirolheT-in-law.  and  the  generals  who  had  served  him  best,  and  the  friends 
who  hod  enjoyed  his  most  intimate  confidence.  Even  women  and  foreignen 
did  not  escape  the  cold,  deliberate  bloodthirstiness  of  this  demon.  He  bad 
his  own  sister  beaten  with  cluba  and  exposed  her  naked  in  the  forest:  he  had 
the  wife  of  the  brave  general  who  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Humaita  speared, 
and  subjected  two  members  of  the  American  legation  to  the  most  KC^eniiig 
torture." 

1871.  —  Salvador  Jovellanos  became  President  of  Paraguay. 

1872.  —  Three  different  revolutions  occurred  in  Paraguay,  which 
were  suppressed  by  Brazilian  troops.  It  would  seem  that  these  people 
never  knew  when  tbey  had  enough  of  fighting.  The  country  wu  now 
placed  virtually  under  the  protectorate  of  BrazQ. 

1874.  —  Seiior  GiU  became  President 

1875.  —  President  Gill  was  assassinated. 
Since  this  date  the  rulers  have  been  as  follows: 


1875,  Senor  Uriartc. 
1875,  Senor  Baredo. 
1875,  Senor  Saguier. 
1888.  General  Caballero. 
1886.  Seiior  Escobar. 
1890,  Senor  Gonzalez. 


1894,  Seizor  Morinigo. 
1804,  J.  B.  Egusquixa. 
1888.  Emilio  AeevoJ. 
190«,  Juan  B.  tUscuira. 
1004,  Juan  B.  Gnona. 
1905.  Dr.  Baee. 


Several  of  these  Presidents  have  secured  office  by  revolutkn.  Id 
1881  President  Saguier  was  overthrown  by  the  army. 

In  1894  President  Gonzales  was  seized  in  bis  office,  revolvtm 
prunted  at  his  head,  and  in  this  manner  was  taken  to  a  ahip  and  de- 
ported out  of  the  country.    The  army  was  in  the  conspiracy. 

Paraguay  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  all  the  South  Americao 
countries. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

SANTO  DOMINGO  AND  HAITI 

ON  January  27, 1801,  the  HaitiaQ  General  Toussaint  rOuyertuie 
took  possession  of  the  entire  island  in  the  name  of  France,  the 
sovereignty  having  been  ceded  by  Spain. 
1806.  —  Dessalines,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  Emperor,  was 
assassinated.    The  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  island  called  Santo  Domingo. 

1821.  —  On  December  1  the  people  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence of  Spiun.    Revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  occurred. 

1822.  —  General  Boyer,  ruler  of  Haiti,  took  possession  of  Santo 
Dcxningo. 

1843.  —  Boyer  was  driven  out  by  a  revolution. 

1844.  —  On  February  27  Santo  Domingo  again  proclaimed  its 
independence  and  adopted  a  Constitution. 

1861.  —  Spain  re-established  authority  over  Santo  Domingo. 

1865.  —  Spain  relinquished  its  control  of  the  island.  Another 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

1871.  —  United  Stotes  commissioners  visited  Santo  Domingo  with 
a  view  to  its  annexation,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  President 
Grant  They  reported  favorably,  and  the  people  of  Santo  Domingo 
were  willing,  but  Congress  took  no  action. 

1879.  —  Santo  Domingo  adopted  another  Constitution,  and  abol- 
ished the  previous  one. 

1880.  —  That  rare  and  priceless  guarantee  of  liberty  known  in 
Latin  America  as  a  Constitution  was  agun  promulgated,  preceding 
Constitutions  being  abolished. 

1881.  —  The  Constitution  was  abolished,  and  another  adopted. 
1887.  —  One  more  Constitution  was  promulgated. 

From  the  be^nning  of  the  last  century  until  the  present  time  there 
has  been  one  continual,  unending  scene  of  diabolism,  revolution, 
brigandage,  and  crime  in  this  island.  Even  Venezuela  or  Honduras 
has  not  been  so  bad.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  catalogue  these  rev- 
olutions and  uprisings.  The  ten  thousand  thousand  records  of 
murder,  {nllage,  loot,  surprises,  assaults,  assassinations,  outrages,  — 
they  horrify  and  shock  one;  their  record  becomes  wearisome  and 
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Fate  of  Haiti's  Ruleba 

If  it  be  true  that  "uneasy  lies  the  bead  that  wears  acrowD," 
shall  we  say  of  the  head  that  wears  the  Dictator's  hat  ? 

The  rulers  of  Haiti  have  seen  their  ups  aud  downs,  as  have  those 
of  our  other  "Sisters."    An  authority  writes: 

"Touasaint  I'OuTerture  died  a  prisoner  in  the  eastle  of  St.  Joux,  Fruioe, 
before  the  independence;  Dessalines  was  assassinated;  Christophe  committed 
suicide:  Petion  died  in  office;  Boyer  and  hia  itnmediate  successor.  Riviere, 
were  overthrown  hy  violence  and  died  in  exile;  Guerrier,  tike  Petion,  died  in 
office;  Pierrot  retired  from  sheer  incapacity  before  an  approaching  stonn, 
and  was  permitted  quietly  to  end  his  days  at  home  in  comparative  obscurity: 
Riche,  lilie  Petion  and  Guerrier,  was  still  in  office  nhen  he  died,  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  been  foully  dealt  with;  Soulouque,  overthrown  by  revolutioo. 
piactically  spent  his  after  life  in  exile,  though  be  was  allowed  to  return  to  hia 
native  town  just  before  he  died;  Geifrard  was  driven  by  violence  into  exile, 
where  be  ended  his  days;  Salnave.  likewise  driven  from  power  by  revolutioo, 
was  captured  and  shot  by  order  of  his  successor;  Saget  alone  retired  at  the 
end  of  his  term  and  died  in  his  country ;  Domingue  went  out  under  vi<JeDGe 
and  died  in  exile;  Canal  retired  voluntarily  befare  a  revolution,  and  is  now 
m  exile;  Salomon,  after  nearly  ten  years  of  office,  broken  down  by  overwork, 
disease,  and  old  age,  went  out  in  revolution  and  died  in  exile;  Legitime^ 
driven  from  power  by  revolution,  is  still  in  exile;  and  Hyppotite,  who  took  his 
place,  was  succeeded  by  General  Sam,  who  was  forced  to  abdicate,  the  revolu- 
tionists  establishing  a  provincial  government,  which  was  overthrown  by 
General  Nord  Alexis,  after  a  long  fight  with  Mr.  Firmin  and  other  ambitious 


patriots." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SOME  OF  THE  RULERS  AND  REVOLimONS  OF 

MEXICO 


t 


f^OLLOWING  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes,  the  country 
was  ruled  by  five  governors  and  two  councils,  and  then  by 
sixty-two  Spanish  viceroys  in  succession. 

1810.  —  On  the  night  of  September  15  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla, 
in  conjunction  with  Allende,  Aldama,  Abasolo,  and  other  Mexican 
oflBcers  proclaimed  independence,  at  the  village  of  Dolores,  State  of 
Guanajuato.  Hidalgo  and  his  companions  in  arms  captured  the 
dties  df  Guanajuato,  Celaya,  Toluca,  and  Valladolid.  He  was  de- 
feated at  Aculco  and  Puerte  de  Calderon. 

1811.  —  On  May  21  Hidalgo  was  captured  at  Acatita  de  Bajan 
by  the  Spaniards. 

On  July  31  Hidalgo  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards  at  Chihuahua. 

Josi  Maria  Morelos  y  Pavon,  a  priest  of  Caracuaro,  State  of 
Michoacan,  took  up  the  work  of  Hidalgo.  It  is  worth  noting,  in 
passing,  that  while  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  Nueva  Granada  were 
the  supporters  of  Spanish  authority,  it  was  otherwise  in  Mexico. 

Morelos  captured  many  cities,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  in 
numerous  engagements.  He  defended  with  3000  men  the  city  of 
Cuautla  against  12,000  royalists,  and  later  captured  Orizaba, 
Acapulco,  Oaxaca,  and  Tehuacan. 

1812.  —  On  September  14  the  first  Mexican  Congress  was  organ- 
ized at  Chilpancingo,  State  of  Guerrero,  with  Morelos  y  Pavon  as  its 
guidmg  spirit 

On  November  6  a  declaration  of  independence  was  issued,  and  a 
Constitution  was  later  adopted. 

1813.  —  The  revolution  agamst  Spain  continued  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.    Morelos  met  reverses  and  was  captured. 

1814.  —  Continuous  fighting. 

1815.  —  On  December  22  Morelos  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

1816-1821.  —  The  fighting  between  the  patriots  and  the  roy- 
alists continued  with  varying  fortunes,  much  the  same  as  in  Central 
America  and  Nueva  Granada.  During  this  period  Generals  Mina, 
Guerrero,  and  Bravo  came  to  the  front  as  the  leading  spirits  opposed 
to  the  monarchy. 
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1821.  —  On  January  10  a  conference  was  held  between  Oencfsl 
Guerrero,  chief  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  and  General  Aguslio 
Iturbide,  coraaiander  of  the  royalist  forces. 

On  February  24  the  "Plan  of  Iguala"  was  promulgated,  by  which 
Iturbide  and  Guerrero  joined  forces,  under  the  command  of  the  former. 

Iturbide's  troops  now  captured  Morella,  Puebla,  Queretero,  and 
many  other  towns. 

On  September  S7  Iturbide  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  in  triumph, 
after  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Viceroy,  Don  Juan  o  Donoju, 
at  Cordoba.  A  regency  of  three  members  was  established  for  the 
government  of  Mexico,  witli  Iturbide  aa  President. 

1822.  —  On  February  24  Congress  met  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Under  military  pressure  this  Congress  elected  Iturbide  "Emperor  ot 
Mexico."  He  was  crowned  with  great  pomp,  on  July  21,  in  the 
Cathedral,  with  the  title  Augustine  I. 

On  December  22  Santa  Anna  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at 
Vera  Cruz,  and  proclaimed  a  Republic.  A  desperate  internecine  strife 
now  deluged  the  country  in  blood.  A  period  of  anarchy  and  deso> 
iation  followed  and  continued  for  fifty  years.  It  was  only  effectuslly 
ended  by  the  accession  of  Porfirio  Diaz  to  the  presidency. 

1823.  —  In  May  "Emperor"  Iturbide  was  compelled  to  abdicate, 
his  armies  having  been  everywhere  defeated.  He  retired  to  London. 
A  provisional  government  was  established. 

1824.  —  Iturbide  returned  to  Mexico.  He  was  arrested  on  dis- 
embarking, taken  to  Padilla,  and  on  July  19  was  shot  by  order  at 
the  "legislature"  of  Tamauhpas. 

On  October  10  General  Guadalupe  Victoria  became  President 
of  Meidco,  a  Constitution  having  been  established.  He  was  Mexico's 
first  President. 

1825.  —  On  January  1  the  Congress  met  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
under  the  new  Constitution. 

England  and  the  United  States  recognized  the  independence  of 
Mexico. 

1828-1830.  —  Continued  conflicts  and  contcsti  occurred.  Fe- 
draza,  Guerrero,  and  Bustamente  all  claimed  to  be  President.  Santa 
Anna  was  a  prominent  figure  in  all  kinds  of  schemes,  treachery, 
and  uprisings. 

1835.  —  General  .\ntonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  after  a  series  of 
intrigues  and  revolutions,  became  Dictator  and  abolished  the  Coo- 
stitution  of  1824. 

1833-1835.  —  Continuous  mutinies  and  cini  wan  taged,  and 
anarchy  reigned  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

1836.  —  Texas  seceded  from  Mexico  and  defeated  and  captured 
Santa  Anna. 

1837.  —  Santa  Anna  again  returned  to  Mexico  aod  assumed  the 
dictatorship. 
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1889.  —  Bravo  became  President.  Civil  war  raged.  Bravo's 
term  was  brief,  and  anarchy  ensued. 

1841.  —  Santa  Anna  again  Dictator.  Uprisings,  pronunda- 
mentoSy  surprises,  revolutions,  rife  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

1844.  —  Santa  Anna  was  banished  sdFter  much  bloodshed,  and 
Canalizo  took  his  place. 

1845.  —  Henera  became  President.   Revolutions  continued. 

1846.  —  Santa  Anna  again  became  President 

1847.  —  War  with  the  United  States. 

1848.  —  On  February  2  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  was  signed,  by 
which  California  and  New  Mexico  were  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
and  Mexico  received  $15,000,000. 

1853.  —  On  April  1  Santa  Anna  again  seized  the  reins  of  power 
and  ruled  as  a  despot  until  1855.  Despotism  and  desolation  ruined 
the  country,  brigandage  was  universal,  bloodshed  perennial. 

1854.  —  In  this  year  the  uprisings  to(^  more  definite  shape,  and 
became  known  as  the  Ayutla  revolution,  with  the  liberal  party  support* 
ing  it.    It  was  intended  to  restore  the  constitutional  government. 

1855.  —  The  Ayutla  revolution  was  successful,  and  on  October  4 
General  Juan  Alvarez  was  proclaimed  President.  He  resigned  in  a 
short  time,  and  General  Comonfort  assumed  the  ofiBce. 

1856.  —  A  constitutional  convention  was  held,  and  radical  reforms 
inaugurated.   Mexico  had  a  rupture  with  Spain. 

1857.  —  On  February  5  a  Constitution  was  proclaimed,  and 
General  Comonfort  was  declared  to  be  President 

On  December  11  Comonfort  assimied  ofiBce,  abolished  the  Con- 
stitution, dissolved  Congress,  and  proclaimed  himself  Dictator. 

1858.  —  Almost  immediately  after  Comonfort  abolished  the 
Constitution  Benito  Juarez  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  the  bloody  ^*War  of  Reform''  b^an. 

1859.  —  War  and  devastation  were  everywhere.  Juarez  was 
generally  successful.  The  government  of  Juarez  at  Vera  Cruz  was 
recognised  by  the  American  envoy  MacLean. 

In  the  city  of  Mexico  one  transformation  after  another  occurred. 
Zuloaga  overthrew  Comonfort,  and  assumed  the  presidency.  He 
soon  abdicated  in  favor  of  Miramon,  the  Greneral  of  the  conservative 
forces  who  had  supported  Comonfort  in  establishing  the  dictatorship. 
Miramon  had  no  liking  for  the  job,  and  restored  Zuloaga.  A  tumultu- 
ous disorder  was  everywhere,  and  outrages  were  committed  on  the 
British  legation  and  against  all  foreigners. 

1860.  —  The  conservatives  were  completely  overthrown,  and 
capitulated  at  Guadalajara,  and  Miramon  saved  himself  by  flight. 
Benito  Juarez  entered  the  capital  and  declared  himself  President. 

1861.  —  Juarez  issued  decrees  confiscating  practically  all  the 
church  property  of  Mexico,  estimated  at  from  $350,000,000  to 
$400,000,000.     He  promulgated  measures  of  great  severity  against 
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the   religious  orders,  separated  the  Church   from   the   State,  *b4 
declared  marriage  to  be  a  civil  contract  only. 

In  December  of  this  year  England,  Spain,  and  France  made  hos- 
tile demonstrations  against  Mexico  and  occupied  Vera  Cniz.  This 
was  caused  hy  the  numberless  outrages  committed  against  foreigners 
and  the  contempt  with  which  Juarez  treated  the  claims  of  the  respec- 
tive governments. 

1862.  —  England  and  Spain  withdrew  their  forces,  but  France 
continued  the  war.  On  May  5  the  French  were  severely  defeated 
at  Puebla.  Recei^'ing  reinforcements,  the  French  contioued  6ghting 
their  way  to  the  capital  and  defeated  the  forces  of  Juarez  in  numerous 
engagements. 

1863.  —  The  French  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Louis 
Napoleon  of  France  offered  the  cron'n  of  Mexico  to  the  Austrian 
Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian,  who,  upon  being  advised  that  the 
people  of  Mexico  desired  it,  accepted  it, 

1864.  —  Maximilian  arrived  in  Mexico  in  June,  and  was  crowned 
Emperor  amid  the  most  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  popular 
rejoicing  and  approval. 

1865-1867.  —  Benito  Juarez  again  raised  the  flag  of  revolution. 
His  forces  were  defeated  on  all  sides  by  the  French  armies.  At  the 
end  of  our  own  Civil  War  General  Sheridan  w&a  sent  with  a  powerful 
force  of  seasoned  regulars  into  Texas,  ready  to  expel  by  force  if  nece&- 
saiy  the  French  troops  from  Mexico.  A  peremptory  demand  was 
titereupon  made  by  tlie  United  States  on  Louis  Napoleon  that  he  with- 
draw  his  amty  from  Mexico.  He  was  forced  to  accede,  and  with  this 
his  dreams  of  universal  Latin  fusion  vanished  into  thin  air. 

Deprived  of  the  support  of  French  arms,  MaximiUan  was  unaUe 
to  sustain  himself  against  the  great  fighter  Juarez. 

1867.  —  Ma.\imihan  was  captured,  and  on  June  in  the  Emperor 
and  his  two  generals,  Miramon  and  Meijra,  were  shot  at  Queretaro 
by  orders  of  Juarez.  The  assassination  marks  Juarez  as  n  sarn^. 
It  is  a  blot  on  the  administration  at  Washington  which  nothing 
can  palliate  or  excuse.  Juarez  could  not  ha^-e  captured  Maximilian 
except  through  the  inter\'ention  of  the  United  States,  so  that  it  was  the 
bounden  obligation  of  our  government  to  see  that  the  rules  of  civUized 
warfare  were  respected. 

In  July  Juarez  proclaimed  himself  PresidenL 

1868-186!).  —  Various  pron  unci  amen  tos  by  Santa  Anna  and  others 
were  promulgated,  and  serious  dbturbances  took  place  in  many 
places. 

1872.  —  President  Juarez  died  in  office  on  July  IS,  and  Sebastian 
Lerdo  de  Teja«ia  succeeded  him. 

1873.  —  .\  new  Constitution  was  adopted,  on  the  same  general 
lines  as  that  of  1857.  but  containing  many  new  provisions.  This  Con- 
BtitutioQ  with  sundry  amendments  remains  in  force  to~dijr. 
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1874-1875.  —  Revolutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

1876.  —  President  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada  was  overduown  by 
a  revolution  which  began  at  Tuxtepec  and  ended  with  the  battle  ot 
Tecoacy  on  November  16. 

1877.  —  In  April  General  Porfirio  Diaz  became  President. 

1880.  —  Greneral  Diaz  selected  General  Manuel  Gronzalez  to  suc- 
ceed him  for  the  ensuing  term,  Diaz  of  course  being  the  real  "power 
behind  the  throne.*' 

1884.  —  General  Porfirio  Diaz  again  assumed  the  presidency, 
which  he  has  held  up  to  the  present  time  (December,  1907)  without 
oppositioa  The  indications  are  that  he  will  remain  in  that  position 
as  long  as  he  lives. 

From  now  on  the  history  of  Mexico  is  the  personal  biography  of 
Porfirio  Diaz,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sketch  of  his  life  in 
another  chapter.  The  outline  of  Santa  Aima's  life,  also  given  in 
another  chapter,  contains  mention  of  historic  facts  which  it  has  not 
been  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  here. 

He  who  compares  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  modem  Mexico 
with  the  anarchy  of  the  old  regime  must  be  amazed  at  the  contrast 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says: 

'*  As  many  as  three  hundred  successful  or  abortive  revolutions  are  recorded 
during  the  brief  but  stormy  life  of  Mexican  independence.  But  amid  the  oon- 
fusioii  of  empires,  republics,  dictatorships,  and  military  usurpations,  succeed- 
ing each  other  with  be¥aldering  rapidity,  the  thoughtful  student  will  detect 
a  steady  progress  towards  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Uiose  Liberal  ideas  which 
lie  at  the  base  of  true  national  freedom.  .  .  .  Between  1821  and  1868  the 
fcmn  of  government  was  changed  ten  times;  over  fifty  persons  succeeded  each 
other  as  presidents,  dictators,  or  emperors ;  both  emperors  were  shot,  Iturbide 
in  1824,  Maximilian  in  1867,  and  according  to  some  calculations  there  oc- 
corred  at  least  three  hundred  pronundamentos." 

No  more  excellent  concrete  example  of  the  curse  of  anarchy  and 
mOitary  dictatorships  and  of  the  blessings  of  good  government  can 
be  found  than  in  the  history  of  Mexica 


CHAPTER  XV 

SOME    OF    THE    REVOLUTIONS,  PRESIDENTS,  DICTA- 
TORS, AND  JEFE  SUPREMOS  OP  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

IT  is  not  intended  to  give  other  than  the  briefest  outline  of  the  inter- 
minable  broils  of  Central  America.     The  history  might  with 

propriety  be  called  a  Century  of  Anarchy.  Those  who  nre  inter- 
ested in  the  details  of  the  doings  of  the  rabble  of  lunatics  who  have 
deluged  that  rich  and  beautiful  land  with  blood  for  a  century  are 
referred  to  Hubert  Bancroft's  work  on  "Tlie  History  of  Central 
America."  I  have  neither  time,  space,  nor  patience  to  ^ve  other  than 
the  merest  bird's-eye  view  of  the  perennial  carnage,  under  the  name 
of  revolution,  which  has  branded  these  countries,  so  far  as  their  so- 
called  governments  are  concerned,  as  three  fourths  barbarous  and 
entirely  criminal.  An  idea  of  the  eternal  flux  of  war  can  be  f<wnied 
by  a  simple  inspection  of  the  list  of  alleged  Presidents  of  one  of  these 
countries,  Honduras.  Each  of  the  others  is  substantially  the  same. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  space  at  my  disposal.  Battles  must  be  dis- 
missed with  a  word,  and  whole  revolutions  with  a  sentence.  Since 
1824  Honduras  has  had  more  than  one  hundred  Presidents,  all  of 
them  elected  with  the  machete, — one  continuous,  uneuding,  unre- 
mitting period  of  devastation  and  bloodshed.  If  it  were  worth  witile 
to  occupy  time  with  the  disgraceful  recital,  a  similar  list  of  Presidents 
of  our  other  "Sister  Republics"  of  Central  America  could  (>e  given. 
A  mere  list  of  the  battles  would  fill  pages.  —  a  record  more  horrible 
than  that  of  Venezuela,  —  but  no  good  purpose  would  be  subserved 
by  wasting  space  on  them. 

Mr.  Antonio  R.  Vallejo  was  commissioned  by  the  government  ol 
Honduras  to  write  a  history  of  that  country,  which  was  published  al 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  T^ucigalpa,  in  1882.  The  foUoir- 
ing  list  of  Presidents,  Supreme  Chiefs,  etc.,  of  that  country  up  to  date 
of  publication  is  taken  from  Mr.  Vallejo's  book.  Since  that  date  the 
list  has  been  made  from  official  reports  to  the  United  States  gOTenuMfU 
made  by  its  ministers  and  consuls : 

First  Chief.  Dionisio  Herrera.  September  16.  IS24:   wai  Mnt  to  Gwl^ 
mala  B  prisoner  after  the  fall  of  CotnavBgUB,  May  10,  18*7. 
First  Chief,  Jenmimo  Zd&ya..  September,  1827. 
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Provisional  Chief,  Cleto  Bendana,  September  12, 1827. 

Adviser,  Francisco  Morasan,  November,  1827. 

First  Chief,  Jeronimo  Zelaya,  June,  1828;  his  authority  was  only  re(s 
ognized  by  one  department,  Sa^ta  Barbara. 

Provisional  Vice-Chief,  Diego  VijU,  June  80,  1828. 

Vice-Chief,  Diego  Vijil,  March  5,  1829. 

First  Chief,  Fnmcisco  Morazan,  December  2,  1829. 

Adviser,  Juan  A.  Arias,  December  24,  1829. 

Supreme  Chief,  Francisco  Morasan,  April  22, 1830. 

Adviser,  J.  Santos  del  Valle,  July  28,  1830. 

First  Chief,  Jos^  Antonio  Marquez,  March  12,  1831. 

Adviser,  Francisco  Milla,  March  22,  1832. 

First  Chief,  Joaquin  Rivera,  January  7,  1833. 

Vice-Chief,  Francisco  Ferrera,  September  24,  1833;  on  January,  1841, 
P^enera  returned  to  rule  again  under  the  title  ''President  of  the  State.'* 

Adviser,  Jos^  M.  Bustillo,  September  10,  1835;  in  August,  1839,  he 
exercised  •  the    executive    power    again,   under    the    title    of    ''President 


r,  Jos^  M.  Martinez,  January  1,  1837. 

First  Chief,  Justo  Jos^  Herrera,  May  28,  1837. 

Adviser,  Jos^  M.  Martinez,  September  3,  1838. 

Adviser,  Lino  Matute,  November  12,  1838. 

Adviser,  Juan  Francisco  de  Moline,  January  9,  1839. 

Adviser,  Felipe  Medina,  April  13,  1839. 

Adviser,  Jos^  Alvarado,  April  15,  1839. 

Adviser,  Jos^  M.  Guerero,  April  27,  1839. 

Acting  President,  Mariano  Grarrigo,  August  10,  1839. 

President  interim,  Jos^  M.  Bustillo,  August  20,  1839. 

Magistracy  of  Ministers,  Monico  Bueso,  Francisco  Aguilar,  August  27, 
1889. 

Adviser,  F.  Zelaya  y  Ayes,  September  21,  1839. 

Constitutional  President,  Francisco  Ferrera,  January  1,  1841. 

Magistracy  of  Ministers,  Juan  Morales,  Julian  Teroero,  A.  Alvarado, 
lanuaiy  1, 1843. 

CoDstitutioaal  President,  Francisco  Ferrera,  February  23,  1843. 

Magistracy  of  Ministers,  C.  Alvarado,  C.  Chavez,  October,  1844. 

Constitutional  President,  Francisco  Ferrera,  November,  1844. 

Magistracy  of  Ministers,  C.  Alvarado,  C.  Chavez,  January  1,  1845. 

Constitutional  President,  Coronado  Chavez,  January  8,  1845. 

Biagistracy  of  Ministers,  C.  Alvarado,  F.  Ferrera,  S.  Guardiola,  January 
1, 1847. 

President  ci  State,  Dr.  Juan  lindo,  February  12,  1847. 

Preadent  of  SUte,  Dr.  Juan  Lindo,  July  16,  1848. 

Vice-President,  Fdipe  Bustillo,  1848;  in  1850  rebelled  against  the  gov- 
eniment  of  Lindo,  and  put  Senator  Miguel  Bustamente  in  the  executive 
power,  but  he  lasted  only  forty  days. 

Senator,  Francisco  Gomez,  February  1,  1852. 

Constitutional  President,  Trinidad  Cabaiuis,  March  1,  1852. 

Provisional  Supreme  Chief  of  the  Republic  of  Central  America,  Francisco 
Casteyon,  October  28,  1852. 

Senator,  Frandsoo  Gomez*  May  9, 1853. 
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Conatitutional  President,  General  T.  Cabuias,  December  SI,  181 

Viee-President.  J.  Santiago  Bueao.  October  18.  18M, 

Senator,  Francisco  Aguilar,  November  8,  1855. 

Constitutional  President,  General  S.  Guardtola,  Februaiy  17,  183^ 

Constitutional  President,  General  S.  Guardiola,  February  7,  1800. 

Senator,  Francisco  Monies,  January  11,  1868. 

Senator,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  Februarjf  3,  186*. 

Vice-President,  Victoriano  Castellanos,  February  4.  186*. 

Senator,  Francisco  Montes,  December  4,  1862. 

Senator,  General  Jose  Maria  Medina,  June  21,  1B63. 

Senator,  Francisco  Inestroaa,  January  1,  1864. 

Constitutional  President,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  February  IS,  ISU. 

Senator-adviser,  Lawyer  Cresoencio  Gomez,  May  15,  1865. 

Constitutional  President,  General  Jose  Maria  Medina.  September  1,  18A5. 

Provisional  President,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  September  28,  18W, 

Designated,  according   to   the   new   Constitution,  Attorney  ('rescencio 
Gomel.  October  2.  18&5. 

Constitutional  President,  General  Joa^  Maria  Medina,  Febmaiy.  1S66. 

Representative  and  First  Designated,  General  Juan  Lopez,  April  47.  1867, 

Constitutional  President,  Lieu  tenant- General   Jos^  Maria  Medina,  No- 
vember 21.  1667. 

Magistracy  of  Ministers,  Jos^  Maria  Aguirre  and  Elias  Cacbo,  May,  I86S. 

Designated  Deputy,  Francisco  Cruz,  September  5,  1869. 

President,  General  Jose  Maria  Medina,  January  2.  1870. 

President,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  February  «,  1870. 

Designated  Deputy,  Inocente  Rodriguez,  1871. 

President  by  Revolution,  General  F.  Xatrueh,  March  86,  1871. 

President.  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  May  17,  1871. 

Designated  Deputy,  Inocente  Rodriguez,  July  2.  1871. 

President.  (Jenero!  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  October  20,  1871. 

Designated  Deputy,  Crescencio  Gomez,  April  5,  1872. 

President  by  Revolution.  Attorney  Cileo  Arias.  May  12,  1874, 

Semi-President  by  Rebellion.  General  Juan  Antonio  Medina.  July  16.11 

President  by  Revolution.  Ponciano  Leira,  November  23.  1873. 

Provisional  President  nominated  by  the  National  Convention,  Ponciano 
Leira,  April  20,  1874. 

Constitutional  President,  Pondano  Leira,  February  2,  1875. 

President  by  Revolution,  General  ioai  Maria  Medina,  December  1 8, 1875. 

Designated  President,  Jos^  Maria  Zelaya,  January  IS,  1876. 

Constituted  President,  Pondano  Leira,  January,  1876. 

President,  Minbter  General  Marcelino  Mejia,  June  8.  1876, 
President,  Attorney  Crescendo  Gomez.  June  8,  1876. 

Magistracy  of  Ministers,  Attorneys  Colindres  and  Mejia,  August  12, 1876. 

President,  General  Jos^  Maria  Medina.  August  16,  1876. 

President,  bv  Prodamatioa  of  the  Uondurans.  Morcu  A.  Soto,  AuguM  27, 
1876. 

Pseudo- President,  by  anarchy,  Salvador  Cruz.  August  30,  1876;  Una  gov- 
enunent  only  lasted  five  days,  and  Dr.  Soto  regained  power. 

Constitutional  President.  Dr.  Marco  A.  Soto.  May  90,  1877. 

Magistracy  of  Ministers,  Baouxi  Booa,  Enrique  GutiencK,  A.  T 
June  10,  1880. 
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CoQstituticmal  President,  Dr.  Marco  A.  Soto,  July  SO,  1880. 
President  by  the  New  Constitution,  Dr.  Marco  A.  Soto,  February  1, 1881. 
Magistracy  of  Ministers,  Enrique  Gutierrez,  Luis  Bogran,  Rafael  Alva- 
ndo,  May  0,  1888. 

President,  Luis  Bogran,  1884. 

Military  Dictator,  Greneral  Sanchez,  1890. 

President,  Luis  Bogran,  1890. 

Constitutional  President,  Greneral  Ponciano  Leira,  1891. 

Dictator,  Greneral  Policarpo  BoniUa,  1891. 

President,  Greneral  Leira,  1891. 

Provisicmal  President,  Greneral  Vasques,  1892. 

Military  Dictator,  Greneral  Bonilla,  1892. 

Military  Dictator,  Greneral  Vasquez,  1893. 

Military  Dictator,  Greneral  Policarpo  Bonilla,  189S. 

Constitutional  President,  General  Bonilla,  1894. 

Mr.  Richard  Lee  Feam  prepared  a  brief  outline  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  Central  American  States,  from  documents  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  from  which  the  following  is  given  as  sufficient  for  general 
information.  The  student  who  desires  more  minute  details  is  referred 
to  Bancroft  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica,  all 
have  a  history  very  similar  to  that  of  Honduras.  These  little  half- 
breed  dictatorships  have  had  more  "rulers"  since  their  independence 
than  all  the  nations  of  Europe  combined  have  had  in  the  past  thou- 
sand years. 

Guatemala 

1825.  —  AprO,  Arce  elected  first  President  Central  American 
Republic,  followed  by  two  years'  fighting. 

1828.  —  February,  "Arce  retired  without  resigning." 

1829.  —  April,  General  Francisco  Morazan,  of  Honduras,  over- 
threw the  central  government,  establishing  Bammdia  as  President^ 
subsequently  taking  the  office  himself. 

1838.  —  February,  Rafael  Carrera,  mob  leader,  seized  Guate- 
mala, destroyed  Morazan's  power,  leading  in  1840  to  destruction  of 
Central  American  Republic. 

1844.  —  Rafael  Carrera  caused  Guatemala  to  elect  him  President, 
had  his  term  extended  in  1854  ''for  life,"  and  ruled  till  his  death  in 
1865. 

1870.  —  Justo  Rufino  Barrios,  after  several  years'  fighting,  secured 
absolute  control  of  government  and  had  himself  elected  President. 

1887.  —  June,  I^resident  Manuel  L.  Barillas  established  temporary 
dictatorship  on  account  of  revolutionary  bands  menacing  government. 

1890.  —  State  of  anarchy  throughout  country:  son  of  Barrios, 
late  Dictator,  and  numerous  other  discontents,  encouraged  by  Ezeta, 
President  of  Salvador,  opposed  Barillas,  who  continued  Dictator. 
General  Alfcmso  Lrungaray  issued  a  pronundamento,  and,  joined  by 
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1500  deserters,  seized  the  capitiJ,  but  failed  to  faold  it  Dr.  RaTad 
Ayala,  "actual"  Vice-President,  set  up  a  rival  government,  which 
lasted  only  a  few  months,  until  Barillas  obtained  peace  with  Salvador 
through  mediation  of  the  American  minister. 

1891.  —  Barillas  kept  busy  suppressing  small  risings. 

1897.  —  June  to  October,  futile  revolt,  led  by  Vice-President 
Morales,  with  much  fighting,  because  National  Assembly  had  pro- 
longed term  of  President  Barrios  four  years. 

1898.  —  Barrios  murdered  by  British  subject,  Cabrera,  friend  of 
late  Dictator,  was  proclaimed  Acting  President,  in  the  absence  of  Vice- 
President  Morales,  who  returned  to  take  his  place  by  force;  but 
(September)  Cabrera  was  elected  President 

Salvadob 

No  peace  at  all  until  1865. 

1872.  —  Liberals,   assisted    by   Honduras,   overthrew 
Duenas,  who  had  been  installed  by  Guatemala  in  1865. 

1876.  —  Valle  ousted  from  presidency  by  Guatemalans. 

1890.  —  June  22,  President  Mendenez  killed  at  anniversary 
banquet.  General  Carlos  Ezeta  arrived,  with  600  men,  and  wu 
proclaimed  Provisional  President. 

Zaldivar,  who  had  been  living  in  Paris,  and  Alvarez,  in  Guate- 
mala, raised  forces  in  their  own  behalf,  and  General  Rivas  raised 
forces  in  behalf  of  Vice-President  Ayala. 

Congress  in  September  "unanimously  elected"  Carina  Eieta 
Provisional  President  until  March,  1891. 

1891.  —  Numerous  plots  against  Ezeta,  who  had  himself  elected 
for  four  years'  term.  Ayala,  his  principal  rival,  and  several  otben 
were  assassinated. 

1894.  —  General  Rafael  Antonio  Gutierrez  and  army  officen 
started  revolution  against  Ezeta,  April  (Carlos,  President,  and  An- 
tonio. Vice-President),  who  fled  (June).  Gutierrez  proclaimed  h 
President,  June  24. 

1895.  —  Ezeta  brothers  made  a  weak  attempt  to  reassert  1 
selves. 

1896.  —  Several  small  outbreaks, 
1898.  —  General  Tomas  Regolado  headed  an  insurrectton  Jurt 

before  election  of  successor  to  Gutierrez  and  established  prnirininM)    i 
government  without  bloodshed. 

NiCAHAGDA 

1824-1840.  —  Continuous  fighting;  nuraerou)  successful  fevalb: 
all  rulers  chosen  by  force. 

1855.  —  William  Walker   (filibuster)  captured  government  aod   i 
elected  himself  President  in  1856. 
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1891.  —  Roberto  Sacasa  "had  himself  elected '';  small  uprisings, 
because  he  expelled  prominent  men,  quickly  quelle. 

1898.  —  Joaquin  Zavala  and  others  united  to  overthrow  Sacasa ; 
oiganized  provisional  government,  with  Morales  nominal  President; 
American  minister  mediated,  Sacasa  resigning  to  Machado  until  elec- 
tion could  be  held.  Zavala's  army  was  admitted  to  Managua  to 
disband,  but  seized  the  town  (July),  Zavala  proclaiming  himself 
P^!esident,  but  gave  way  (August)  to  Zelaya,  chosen  as  a  compromise 
between  opposing  political  parties.  Colonel  Ortiz,  with  10,000  armed 
men,  had  in  the  mean  time  captured  Corinto  and  proclaimed  himself 
provisional  President,  but  finally  recognized  the  election  of  Zelaya. 

1894.  —  Marked  by  small  disa£Pections  in  favor  of  Ortiz. 

1896.  —  Determine  attempt  to  overthrow  Zelaya,  who  promptiy 
declared  himself  Dictator. 

(February)  Vice-President  Baca  proclaimed  himself  provisional 
Preadent,  was  assisted  by  Ortiz.  Zelaya,  helped  by  Honduras, 
triumphed  (May). 

1898.  —  February,  small  revolts  suppressed. 

1899.  —  Revolt  in  Mosquito  territory  very  brief. 

CoBTA  Rica 

1838.  —  May,  Braulio  Carillo  overthrew  Jefe  of  Costa  Rica. 

1841.  —  General  Morazan,  of  Honduras,  seized  government  in 
April,  to  be  driven  out  in  September. 

1855.  —  July,  General  Juan  Lopez  drove  out  President  Cabanas 
and  caused  new  election  to  be  held. 

1859.  —  August  14,  Juan  Rafael  Mora,  who  had  been  elected  by 
the  masses  three  months  before,  was  deposed  by  the  property  owners, 
merchants,  and  army,  and  a  successor  duly  elected. 

1860.  —  Mora  landed  with  400  men,  but  was  captured  and  shot 
(September). 

1869.  —  Lorenzo  Salazar,  Maximo  Blanco,  and  others  headed  a 
I»onunciamento,  deposed  President  Castro,  and  installed  in  his  place 
Jesus  Jiminez,  who  was  First  Designado. 

1870.  —  Jiminez  similariy  deposed,  and  Bruno  Carranza  pro- 
datmed  in  his  place. 

1877.  —  Revolutionary  movement  forced  President  Herrara  to 
surrender  office  to  Tomas  Guardia,  who  was  President  in  1872,  and 
who  the  year  before  was  First  Designado,  Herrara  being  Second. 

1892.  —  President  Rodriguez  dissolved  Congress  and  suspended 
constitutional  rights  because  of  di£Perence  in  policy ;  no  fighting. 

1893.  —  Conspiracy  to  overthrow  Rodriguez  nipped  in  the  bud. 
190£.  —  Ascension  Esquivel,  President. 

1906.  —  Sefior  Geto  Gonzalez  Viquez,  President 
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I 


AFTER  a  century  of  bloodshed,  which  6nally  involved  tlw  United 
States  in  a  war  with  Spain,  Cuba  was  given  her  "  independence  " 
and  was  proclaimed  a  Republic.  Scarcely  were  the  United 
States  armies  withdrawn  than  did  the  spirit  of  disorder  assert  itself. 

In  February,  1906,  an  incipient  revolution  occurred  in  Cuba,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  liberal  Senator  Morua  Delgardo.  An  attack 
was  made  on  the  cuartel  at  Guanabacoa,  and  many  horses  captured. 
The  attacking  party  waa  composed  exclusively  of  liberals. 

Intrigues  and  plots  were  fomented  in  all  parts  of  the  island  during 
the  next  few  months,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  July  the  liberal  party 
was  ready  to  inaugurate  a  revolution  on  an  important  scale. 

The  leader  of  this  movement  was  General  Jose  Miguel  Gomes, 
who  had  been  the  liberal  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  the  fall  of 
1905.  General  Gomez  was  defeated  by  T.  Estrada  t'alma,  who  then 
held  the  office  of  President,  and  was  the  candidate  of  the  moderates. 
This  so-called  election  was  of  course  a  farce.  Wholesale  arrests  were 
made  of  the  liberals  as  they  were  preparing  to  vote,  and  hundreds  of 
them  thrown  in  jail.  An  affair  which  caused  great  excitement  at  the 
time  was  the  killing  of  Congressman  Villuendas,  the  national  liberal 
candidate  for  President,  by  the  police,  at  Cienfuegos,  on  September  24. 
1905.  The  responsibility  for  this  crime  was  laid  at  the  doors  of  the 
Palma  government,  the  alleged  motive  being  that  he  was  t^^nsidercd 
a  dangerous  rival.  No  thorough  investigation  of  the  affair  was  ever 
made  by  the  authorities.  Intimidations,  bribery,  and  extensive  ballot 
frauds  were  perpetrated,  so  that  the  majority  dt  the  liberals  refrained 
from  voting  altogether.  While  it  is  true  that  these  fraudulent  methods 
were  almost  universal,  it  is  useless  to  moralize  on  the  subject  The 
fact  is  that  a  real  election  is  an  impossibility  in  Latin  America.  Had 
the  liberals  been  in  power,  the  intimidation,  assaults,  arrests,  and 
wholesale  frauds  would  have  been  perpetrated  just  the  same.  The 
Latin- /Vmcricaas  know  less  of  real  popular  democratic  government 
than  do  the  Russians,  and  any  attempt  to  hold  elections  is  a  men 
humbug. 

But  General  Gomez  was  not  satisfied  with  the  election  which  placed 
Falma  io  power  a  second  time.    He  determined  to  hold  an  eledioo  of 
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liis  own,  with  those  unproved  automatic  yoting-machines,  the  Mauser 
and  the  machete. 

Eariy  in  August,  1906,  there  were  rumors  of  serious  movements 
in  Cuba.  The  government  sent  out  the  report  that  these  were  merely 
the  uprisings  of  bandits.  On  August  18  ttie  rural  guards  attacked  a 
band  of  SO  insurgents,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Pozo,  near 
Rio  Hondo,  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  About  the  same  time  a  band, 
under  the  leadership  of  Enrique  Mesa,  alleged  to  be  an  outlaw,  came 
into  conflict  with  the  government  troops  in  Santiago  province.  These 
affairs  were  pooh-poohed  by  the  government,  as  of  no  importance. 

Two  days  later  it  was  reported  that  numerous  bands  of  guerrillas 
had  devastated  all  parts  of  Cuba.  One  band  of  150  men  imder  Gen- 
eral Quintin  Banderas,  a  negro  leader,  attacked  the  government  forces 
at  Hoyo  Colorado,  near  Havana. 

On  August  20  General  Pino  Guerra,  a  rebel  leader,  was  reported 
to  be  attacking  the  town  of  Pinar  del  Rio  with  about  800  men.  The 
city  was  defended  by  only  about  300  rural  guards.  Uprisings  were 
also  reported  at  Sancti  Spiritus,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  imder 
die  leadership  of  General  Gomez. 

On  August  21  it  was  reported  that  General  Jos6  Miguel  Gomez 
had  left  Yaguajay,  province  of  Santa  Clara,  with  a  band  of  revolu- 
tionists. Guines,  a  town  twenty  miles  south  of  Havana,  was  occupied 
by  the  insurgents  without  serious  fighting.  Many  arrests  were  made 
in  Havana  and  in  all  parts  of  Cuba,  and  a  great  deal  of  desultory  fight- 
ing by  small  bands  took  place.  It  was  now  estimated  that  there  were 
about  2000  men  engaged  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 

At  this  time  the  Cuban  government  stated  that  the  revolution  was 
of  little  or  no  importance  and  that  it  would  be  subdued  within  two 
or  three  weeks.  Sefior  Mariano  Corona,  representative  from  Santiago 
province,  director  of  El  Ctibano  Libre^  speaking  for  the  government, 
said  that  this  was  the  fourth  revolution  which  President  Palma  had 
been  called  upon  to  subdue  since  he  had  held  office,  that  the  revolu- 
tkmists  were  unarmed  and  of  no  consequence,  that  the  government 
had  ample  arms  and  resources,  and  that  the  revolutionists  would  be 
wiped  out  of  existence  and  wholly  annihilated  within  a  short  time. 

On  August  22  General  Rodriguez,  commander  of  the  rural  guards, 
called  the  newspaper  correspondents  into  his  office  at  Havana,  and 
told  them  that  Cuba  was  quite  able  to  cope  with  the  revolution,  that 
the  reports  about  insurgent  bands  were  greatly  exaggerated,  etc. 
President  Palma  also  gave  out  an  interview  saying  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm,  that  the  movement  in  Santa  Clara  was  small,  in  Matanzas 
trifling,  and  in  Pinar  del  Rio  of  little  consequence. 

On  this  date  the  bands  of  Guerra,  Pozo,  and  other  insurrectionary 
leaders,  niunbering  400  men,  imited  at  San  Luis,  and  attacked  the 
rural  guards  under  Major  Laurent  and  Lieutenant  Azcuy  and  defeated 
diem. 
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On  August  23  it  was  reported  tliat  the  Cuban  goveninient  Imd 
asked  the  United  States  for  8  rapid-fire  guns  and  artillerymen  to  work 
them.  General  Pino  Guerra  with  a  strong  force  captured  San  Juan 
de  Martinez,  the  terminus  of  the  Western  Rwlway.  In  a  conflict  at 
the  Silveira  farm,  near  Punta  Brava,  fifteen  miles  from  Havana, 
General  Quentin  Banderas  with  a  small  force  was  attacked  at 
night  by  38  mounted  rural  guards  under  Captain  Ignacio  Detgado 
and  Lieutenant  Martinez.  The  rebels  were  routed,  and  Baudenu 
killed. 

Sefior  O'Farrill,  Secretary  of  State  and  Justice,  and  Acting  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  resigned.  It  was  admitted  by  everybody  outside 
of  the  government  that  the  entire  island  was  id  a  ferment,  and  the 
situation  exceedingly  grave. 

Od  August  24  it  was  reported  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had 
been  made  the  previous  evening  in  Havana  to  assassinate  Geneml 
Emilio  Nunez,  governor  of  the  province  of  Havana.  Congressman 
Carios  Mendiela,  of  Santa  Clara,  took  up  arms  against  tlie  govem- 
meat  Colonel  Reinos  organized  a  band  of  insurgents  at  Raocbo 
Veloz.  Louis  Perez,  liberal  Governor  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  joined  the 
insurgents.  The  mayor  of  Aguacate,  in  Havana  province,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  inhabitaats,  declared  themselves  in  insuirectiDn.  Gen* 
era!  Pino  Guerra,  with  over  2000  insurgent  troops,  engaged  Colond 
Estrampe,  with  a  somewhat  smaller  government  force,  in  the  province 
of  Pinar  del  Rio.  and  defeated  him.  General  Jose  Miguel  Gomes, 
revolutionary  leader  at  Saucti  Spiritus,  was  captured  and  put  to  jail 
in  Havana. 

San  Juan  y  Martinez  was  recaptured  by  the  government  troops 
under  Colonels  Bacallao  and  Avalo.  A  conflict  occurred  between  a 
detachment  of  rural  guards  and  a  band  of  insurgents  at  San  Antonio 
de  los  BaAos.  in  which  several  men  were  killed.  A  band  of  revolu- 
tionists under  Manuel  Gonzalez  was  dispersed  near  Colon.  Campos 
Marquetti,  member  of  Congress  for  Artemisa,  province  of  Pinar  del 
Rio,  joined  the  revolt.  The  town  of  Guaoes,  on  the  Western  Rail- 
way, was  occupied  by  Pino  Guerra. 

On  August  25  President  Palma  called  for  volunteers,  offering  diiefs 
of  battalions  and  regiments  $200  a  month;  adjutants,  {125  a  moatb; 
captains,  $100  a  month :  and  soldiers,  $2  a  day. 

A  body  of  150  rural  guards  under  Major  Gomez  attacked  and 
dispersed  Reinoso's  band  of  200  insurgents  at  Cascajal,  near  Santa 
Rosa,  kilhng  about  20  rebels.  Revolutionary  bands  of  from  10  to  100 
men  were  overrunning  all  parts  of  Havana  province.  Another  band 
of  insurgents  was  organized  at  Remedies,  province  of  Santa  Qaia, 
by  Colonel  Severiano  Garcia  and  Captain  Cepeda.  A  group  of  40 
men  under  Quentin  Bravo,  a  daring  fighter  in  the  Spanish  wars,  joined 
the  insurrection.  Rural  guards  fought  at  Rio  Blanco  willt  a  large 
ioBUrgent  band,  under  Colonel  Asbert,  who  was  wounded.     SeK|t^^ 
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revolutionists  occupied  the  village  of  Arroyo  Naranjo,  five  miles  from 
Havana. 

There  were  shipped  from  New  Yoric  for  President  Palma,  on  the 
steamship  Mexico,  2000  Remington  rifles  and  2,000,000  rounds  of 
ammunition. 

On  August  26  President  Palma  announced  that  he  was  considering 
a  decree  for  a  general  amnesty,  in  the  hope  of  allaying  the  widespread 
hostility.  Ne^y  every  town  in  Santa  Clara  was  in  revolution.  A 
former  mayor  of  Trinidad  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  100  rebels. 
The  mayor  of  Las  Cruces  led  200  revolutionists  into  the  field.  Orestes 
Ferrara,  professor  of  law  in  Havana  University,  led  an  insuigent  band 
in  Santa  Clara. 

On  August  28  the  government  of  Cuba  asserted  that  it  would  sub- 
fhie  the  revolution  in  a  short  time.  Mr.  M.  C.  Aldamo,  delegate  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Cuban  government,  said:  "With  20,000  of  the 
higfaest-paid  soldiers  in  the  world  in  the  field,  with  all  the  rapid-fire 
guns  procurable,  hot  from  the  factories,  the  Cuban  government  will 
liave  obliterated  the  revolution  by  the  last  of  September.  It  will  not 
liave  crushed  it  merely;  it  will  have  wiped  it  out.'' 

On  August  28  the  government  despatched  SOO  infantiy  and  cav- 
alry, under  General  Francisco  Pereza,  for  Batabano;  also  100,  imder 
G«ieral  Bemaba  Boza,  for  Pinar  del  Rio.  The  Governor  of  Santa 
Clara  tel^raphed  that  the  insurgents  in  that  province  were  surrender- 
ing; but  Captain  Asbert  had  a  laige  band  of  revolutionists  near 
Havana. 

Major  Jos^  Augustin  Castellanos,  an  emissary  of  General  Pino 
Guerra,  arrived  in  New  York,  and  stated  that  the  insurgents  demanded 
a  new  election  in  Cuba,  and  that  unless  the  United  States  intervened 
lo  bring  this  about,  the  rebeb  would  fight  until  victorious  or  com- 
pletely defeated. 

On  August  29  the  town  of  Cabanos  was  reported  captured  by  the 
insurgents.  It  is  a  place  of  4000  inhabitants,  located  about  thirty-five 
miles  west-southwest  of  Havana.  Campos  Marquetti,  a  negro  member 
of  Ccmgress  with  a  band  of  insurgents,  raided  the  Merc«dita  Sugar 
Estate.  The  whole  of  Cuba  seemed  to  be  alive  with  bands  of  insur- 
gents or  of  rural  guards,  and  skirmishes  were  numerous. 

On  August  SO  it  was  reported  that  a  heavy  battle  was  expected 
near  Guanes  between  1000  cavalry,  imder  General  Avalos,  and  the 
revolutionary  General  Pino  Guerra.  A  battie  of  three  hours'  duration 
occurred  between  150  rural  guards,  under  Captain  Collazo  and  Gen- 
eral Alfred  R^o,  and  about  300  revolutionists.  The  latter  were 
dispersed  with  a  loss  of  about  20  in  killed  and  wounded.  About  3000 
insuigents  were  reported  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cienf  uegos.  Assaults 
and  outrages  by  revolutionary  bands  in  Santa  Clara  were  numerous. 
Guerra's  men  plundered  and  looted  Galafre  and  Sabalo.  At  Cala- 
bazar,  in  Havana  province,  a  fight  took  place  between  50  insurgents 
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and  15  rural  guards,  the  latter  being  defeated.  A  similar  fight  (ooic 
place  at  Artemisa,  province  of  Pinar  del  Uio.  Machine  guns  in 
Havana  were  manned  by  American  volunteers,  which  provoked  mucb 
criticism  among  American  residents  of  Cuba,  who  believed  that  our 
countrymen  should  have  remained  entirely  neutral. 

On  August  31  numerous  demands  were  made  by  Americans  for 
protection,  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Sleeper,  the  United  States  Charge 
in  Cuba,  to  the  State  Department.  The  Constancia  Sugar  Company, 
the  Mercedita  Sugar  Estate  Company,  and  others  were  the  cniuplain- 
ants.  The  town  of  Guanes,  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  was  reported  to  be 
besieged.  Passenger  trains  were  fired  upon  by  insui^nts  at  Aguada 
and  near  Rodas,  Santa  Clara.  Severe  fighting  took  place  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Cienfuegos.  There  was  a  rising  at  Songo,  twenty  miles  [rum 
SanUago,  Colonel  Carlos  Dubois  being  at  the  head.  A  strong  uprising 
in  Santiago  province  was  reported.  Fighting  of  a  desultojy  kind  took 
place  at  Cardenos,  Matanzas  province.  It  was  reported  thai  there 
were  3000  insurgents  in  the  vicinity  of  Cienfuegos.  and  that  all  the 
small  towns  in  the  vicinity  were  under  their  control.  Pillage  was 
widespread.  A  detachment  of  rural  guards  dispersed  125  revolutioo- 
bts  near  Esperanza,  killing  10  of  them. 


Tai^  or  Ahebican  Intervention 

During  all  this  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  Atnericao 
intervention.  The  sentiment  of  both  sides  on  this  conflict  was  doubt- 
less accurately  represented  by  La  Disriision,  the  semi-official  ovgaii 
of  the  government,  which  said  editorially: 

"  Permanent  inten-ention  would  be  worse  than  death.  It  would  be  praf- 
erahle  if  the  Caribl>ean  should  engulf  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles." 

The  article  further  appeals  thus  to  racial  sentiment : 

"The  colored  race  may  tremble  before  the  possibility  of  intervrntiaa. 
Americans  hale  and  despise  negroes.  Even  their  owq  nefrroes,  with  whoa 
they  have  been  in  contact  for  tno  hundred  years,  are  treated  like  dogs,  lyn^wd 
and  hardly  mnsidered  human.  If  it  is  so  with  negroes  of  their  own  Uad  and 
language,  what  would  happen  to  the  Cuban  negro?" 

As  to  what  the  white   people  might  expect  under  American  inter- 
vention, the  article  goes  on  to  say: 

"Our  courteous  comrades  in  the  public  departments  will  be  supeneded 
hy  men  of  the  type  of  Bliss  [General  Taaker  II.  Bliss],  who.  when  Adminis- 
trator of  Customs,  asked  noliody  to  be  seated  in  his  oSice,  and  who  foiced 
the  use  of  the  English  langunf;?.  Also  instead  of  our  deliberate  and  refined 
judges  we  should  have  Judj^e  Pitchers  [alluding  to  Captain  William  I<.  Pitchen 
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of  the  Ei^th  United  States  Infantry,  who  in  1899  was  Police  Magistrate  and 
Supervisor  of  Police  of  Havana],  with  their  ten  dollars  or  ten  days.  Further- 
more, we  shall  have  with  us  beer-drinkuig  American  officers  with  clanking 
spurs,  masters  of  all,  captivating  our  adorable  virgins.  That  this  may  occur 
Cubans  fight  against  Cubans,  making  room  that  Finlanders,  Germans, 
Americans,  and  Spaniards  may  come  and  enjoy  the  fecundity  of  our  soil  and 
air,  the  murmuring  of  our  rivers,  the  beauty  of  our  moonlit  nights,  the  kiss  of 
our  sea,  and  even  the  love  of  our  women,  all  because  it  is  said  the  elections 
were  not  fair.  Is  there  no  other  remedy  except  placing  our  necks  under  the 
yoke  of  Unde  Sam  ?   This  war  can  have  no  oUier  end  j^i  intervention." 

While  the  above  opinion  on  the  subject  of  intervention  was  ex- 
piessed  by  the  organ  ot  the  moderates,  a  similar  view  was  given  out 
by  Pino  Guerra,  the  revolutionary  leader,  as  follows : 

"Hie  levdutionists  like  not  American  intervention  if  the  latter  means 
militaiy  occupation  of  the  island  and  the  establishment  of  an  American  ad- 
ministration here.  We  want  our  independence.  The  Americans  would  merdy 
make  us  slaves.  The  kind  of  intervention  we  want  is  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment recognize  the  elections  as  fraudulent  and  send  a  note  to  President 
P^Jma  requesting  him  to  call  new  elections  and  show  fair  play.  We  are 
fighting  against  t3rranny.  If  the  Americans  come  to  deprive  us  of  our  inde- 
pendence, we  will  fi^t  also  against  them.'* 

Americans  who  believe  these  Latin-American  buccaneers  to  be 
the  friends  of  the  United  States  should  be  placed  at  their  mercy  for 
a  short  time.  It  is  certain  that  their  views  would  then  materially 
change. 

On  September  I  it  was  reported  that  the  insurrection  was  growing 
constantly,  that  there  were  1500  revolutionists  south  of  Artemisa,  and 
that  the  disorder  had  spread  to  Puerto  Principe.  At  Moron  70  men 
took  up  arms  under  Garcia  Canizares,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives under  the  liberal  regime.  At  Arroyo  Blanco,  near  Ciego 
de  Avila,  a  force  of  200  men  was  organized  by  ibe  revolutionary  Gen- 
eral DeQcm  Sanchez.  General  Carillo  and  Campos  Marquetti,  the 
n^;ro  congressman,  with  SOO  insurgents,  took  possession  of  Bahia 
Honda,  in  ELavana  province,  and  about  50  recruits  from  the  town 
joined  them.  A  revolutionary  band  of  200  raided  Ranchuelo,  near 
Cienfuegos.  The  insurgent  leader  Urbano  Sanchez  was  captured  at 
Songo  by  rural  guards. 

On  September  2  it  was  stated  that  President  Palma  had  called 
General  (5ebreco,  one  of  the  proposed  peace  commissioners,  to  the 
palace  to  inform  him  that  "the  government  had  no  concessions  to 
offer  €fr  accept,  and  no  intention  other  than  fighting  the  matter  through 
and  suppressing  the  insurrection/* 

El  Economuiat  the  leading  financial  weekly,  said  that  the  revolu- 
tioo,  besides  costing  millions  of  dollars  to  industries  which  are  operat- 
ing upcm  foieign  capital,  would,  should  it  last  several  weeks,  cause 
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ruin  to  the  Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco  crop,  amounting  to  $12,000,000  or 
$15,000,000.  besides  a  year's  loss  to  the  farmers.  The  paper  went  on 
to  say  that  the  loss  to  the  cattle  interesL")  would  be  from  $40,000,000 
to  $30,000,000.  Concerning  the  sugar  crop,  it  said  that  a  coatinuation 
ot  the  trouble  for  two  months  would  mean  a  loss  of  from  100.000  to 
200,000  tons  on  account  of  lack  of  labor.  It  reckoned  the  losses  to 
the  fruit  crop  at  about  $4,000,000,  and  stated  that  all  these  losses  could 
at  best  be  only  partially  remedied  unless  there  were  a  prompt  effort  (or 
peace  or  the  immediate  assistance  of  the  Uuited  States  were  requested. 

Oq  September  4  it  was  stated  that  apprehension  in  Havana  was 
increasing.  At  least  two  thirds  of  all  the  people  in  the  provinces  of 
Knar  del  Rio,  Santa  Clara,  and  Havana  were  stated  to  be  hostile  to 
the  government. 

Americans  returning  to  New  York  stated  that  the  revolution  in 
Cuba  was  more  serious  than  the  despatches  indicated;  that  "little 
is  known  id  this  country  of  what  is  transpiring  in  the  island,  because 
of  the  cut  wires,  and  the  censorship  of  the  government,  which  controls 
the  lines." 

M.  C  Aldama,  press  agent  of  the  Palma  government  in  New  Yoric, 
gave  out  a  report  of  a  battle  lasting  three  days,  in  which  the  insurgents 
lost  100  men. 

The  revolutionary  junta  in  New  York  gave  out  reports  of  numeroua 
(ehel  victories.  One  engagement  took  place  near  Matanzas,  the 
rebels,  under  Colonel  Cepero.  killing  a  number  of  rural  guards,  includ- 
ing their  commander,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joi^.  At  Cotorro.  in 
Havana  province,  the  government  troops  under  General  Pedro  Dd- 
gado,  lost  90  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  deserted.  Colonel  Estram- 
pas,  with  180  rural  guards,  was  reported  defeated  with  a  loss  of  40 
killed  and  10  deserted,  by  Colonel  .\sbert,  the  revolutionorr  leader 
in  Pinar  del  Rio  province.  Juan  Santos,  mayor  of  Punta  Bravo,  oear 
Havana,  revolted  against  the  Palma  government,  with  50  men. 

On  September  6  a  truce  and  armistice  for  ten  days  was,  through 
the  efforts  of  General  Menocai,  proposed  by  the  government  uid 
accepted  by  most  of  the  lil>eral  leaders.  Pino  Gucrra,  however,  re- 
fused to  accede  to  this  arrangement  unless  the  government  would 
stipulate  to  annul  the  elections  for  President  and  congressmen. 

On  September  7  Pino  Guerra,  who  had  a  force  of  between  SOOO 
and  4000  men,  cut  the  Western  Railway  beyond  Pinar  del  Rio  Ci^, 
by  blowing  up  two  railway  bridges.  He  then  took  possession  of  San 
Juan  y  Martinez.  Machete  fights  were  continuous  between  the  rur«l 
guards  and  the  insurgents  under  Loynas  del  Castillo,  in  Havana 
province.  A  squadron  of  100  cavalry  deserted  and  joined  Uie  iiuiir- 
gents  at  Cienfuegos. 

On  September  S  President  Palma  called  an  extraordinary  mssiob 
of  Congress,  to  convene  on  the  14th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  alarming  situation.     An  armored  train  with  350  tnwp) 
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eiicomitered  a  band  of  revolutionists  between  HeniiduTS  and  Con- 
aolacion  del  Sur,  and  a  fight  ensued,  without  decisive  e£Fect.  It  was 
reported  that  Colonel  Avalos,  commander  of  the  government  troops 
in  Pinar  dd  Rio,  was  surrounded  by  the  superior  forces  of  Guerra. 
The  mayor  of  Guayabal,  near  Guanajay,  took  his  rural  guards  and 
joined  the  revolutionists. 

On  September  9  it  was  reported  that  Colond  Avalo  succeeded  in 
farming  a  junction  with  the  armored  train  near  Consoladon  del  Sur. 
The  insuigents  attacked  the  train  at  this  point,  but  were  beaten  off, 
and  many  killed  by  the  machine  guns,  under  the  conmiand  of  Captain 
Webster,  an  American. 

On  September  10  President  Palma  declared  martial  law,  by 
decreeing  the  suspension  of  all  constitutional  guarantees  and  revoking 
all  offers  of  amnesty.  Many  liberal  leaders  were  arrested.  The  press 
despatches  stated: 

"Three  hundred  soldiers  have  been  brought  from  Guana  jay  into  Ebvana 
on  aoeoont  of  the  possibility  of  an  attack  on  the  capital. 

'*The  rebd  leader.  Colonel  Edward  Guzman,  has  appointed  Dr.  Figueroa, 
President  of  the  liberal  party  in  Cienfuegos,  to  act  as  peace  oonunissi<xier  in 
his  behalf. 

"Four  more  batteries  of  machine  guns  from  Havana  arrived  UMlay  in  the 
regioQ  east  of  ConsolacicHi  del  Sur,  near  the  point  where  the  rebeb  destroyed 
bridges  and  disabled  the  first  armored  train  sent  out.  The  second  train  was 
fired  on  several  times  this  morning. 

''Small  bands  of  insurgents  entered  Paso  Real  at  eleven  o'dodc  this  mom- 
ing.  Tliey  made  no  trouUe,  and  later  marched  in  the  direction  of  the  Santa 
Clara  River. 

"Tlie  battalion  under  Major  Clews,  to  protect  the  men  repairing  the  rail- 
road, is  moving  westward.  It  wiU  co-operate  with  Colonel  Avalos  and  give 
the  detadiment  under  Captain  Webster  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition. 

'*  A  troop  train  from  Havana  was  attacked  early  tins  meaning  at  Artemisa. 
Hie  rebeb  were  driven  off  with  machine  guns. 

*' Sixty  more  residents  of  Havana  and  its  vicinity  have  been  indicted  for 
complicity  with  the  rebels.    The  privilege  of  bail  is  refused  to  them. 

**It  now  appears  that  the  rebels  are  in  possession  of  the  jimction,  at  Rinom, 
of  the  United  Railway  branches,  and  trains  on  the  Western  Line  are  stopped 
and  seardied  at  will.    Rinoon  is  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Havana." 

On  September  11  Colond  Aguirre  and  J.  A.  Castellanos,  of  the 
Cuban  revolutionary  junta  in  New  Yoric,  announced  that  there  would 
soon  be  20,000  insuigents  under  arms,  and  that  they  could  capture 
Havana  whenever  th^  wished. 

The  administration  at  Washington  took  precautions  to  send  war* 
ships  to  Key  West  and  other  points  near  Havana.  The  question  of 
inter?entioo  under  the  Piatt  amendment  was  seriously  considered  by 
toe  administration. 

On  September  12  the  situation  in  Cuba  became  more  alarming, 
and  the  Washington  government  sent  the  cruiser  Denver  and  gunboat 
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Marietta  to  Havana.     In  Cuba  the  government  continued  making 
large  numbers  of  arrests  of  members  of  the  liberal  party. 

"Tboae  placed  in  jail  include  Representatives  Ambrouo  Borgea,  Ao- 
gustin  Garcia,  and  Osuna  Antonio,  Gonznlo  Peren,  editor  of  the  Libfral, 
Alfonso  Lopez.  Santa  Marina,  Pelayo  Garcia,  Dr.  Malberty,  a  former  nrpre- 
sentative;  Sei!or  Felipe  Gonzate.<9,  clerk  of  the  House  of  ItepresenUtives; 
Sefior  Sarrin,  Dr.  Samuel  Secodes,  and  Seizor  Juan  Rumon  O'Farrill,  former 
mayor  of  Havana,  who  was  ousted  from  his  post  by  Governor  Nuiiez  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  moderate  successor.  All  efforts  to  find  Alfredo  Zayua  hove 
thus  far  been  unsuccessful.  It  is  rumored  that  Zayas  has  left  the  city  and 
joined  one  of  the  rebel  bands." 

These  arrests  increased  the  bitterness  of  the  libersla,  and  caused 
large  numbers  of  men  to  join  the  insurrection,  it  being  stAted  that 
more  than  1000  men  joined  Pino  Guerro's  army,  within  one  week, 
of  their  own  accord.  The  insurgents  in  Santa  Clara  province,  stated 
to  number  from  8000  to  12,000,  destroyed  several  railroad  bridges 
and  did  much  damage  to  sugar  estates.  The  rebels  looted  the  town 
of  Sierra  Morena,  near  Sagua,  and  entered  Cnices,  carrying  off  (9000 
of  the  ton*n  funds,  also  $1200  belonging  to  the  post-office.  A  serious 
uprising  was  reported  in  the  province  of  Santiago  and  the  old  provioce 
of  Camaguey. 

On  September  13  at  5,30  p.  m.  a  force  of  156  men  landed  in  Ilavsna, 
from  the  U.  S.  cruiser  Denver,  for  the  protection  of  American  inteicsU. 
They  camped  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  facing  the  palace.  The  force 
was  commanded  by  Lieu  tenant -Commander  M.  L.  Miller.  President 
Palma  had  stated  to  Commander  Colwell  of  the  Denver  that  he  could 
not  guarantee  the  lives  of  Americans  in  Havana,  and  he  therefore 
asked  that  marines  be  landed. 

Many  revolutionary  outrages  were  reported,  among  them  the 
destruction  of  the  Hatuey  Sugar  Mill  at  Santo  Domingo,  Santa  Clan 
province,  valued  at  $8,000,000,  and  owned  by  Mr.  Rabeu,  an  Ameri- 
can ;  also  the  Homeguero  and  San  Jose  estates. 


Cuban  Conqbebs  Meets 


On  September  14  the  Cuban  Congress  met  in  Havana, 
ordinary  .session,  at  the  call  of  President  Palma. 

The  President  submitted  a  message  deploring  the  conduct  of  the 
opposition.  Who  would  have  supposed,  he  asked,  that  with  the  ad- 
vancing prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  well-being  of  the  people 
with  millions  in  the  treaauiy  after  paying  $19,000,000  to  the  amy  of 
liberation  and  investing  $11,000,000  in  public  improvements,  aad 
with  such  splendid  credit  abroad,  there  could  be  Cubaxis  who  would 
conspire  to  change  the  constitutional  order  by  placing  armed  fofw, 
violence,  and  anarchy  before  law,  order,  and  peace,  to  the  couDtiy't 
shame  and  sorrow  ? 
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Congress,  although  a  quorum  was  not  present,  granted  President 
Palma  aknost  unlimited  powers  to. prosecute  the  war,  including  the 
right  to  appropriate  any  of  the  public  funds  for  war  purposes. 

On  this  date  President  Roosevelt  sent  a  message  to  Se&or  Quesada, 
Cuban  minister  at  Washington,  warning  the  Cuban  people  of  the 
danger  and  folly  of  their  course  and  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
intervention. 

The  American  blue- jackets  from  the  Denver  who  had  landed  at 
the  request  of  President  Palma  returned  to  the  vessel,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  Washington  administration  had  disapproved  of  the 
landing. 

Sefior  Zayas  and  General  del  Castillo,  of  the  insurgent  forces,  sent 
messages  to  Commander  Colwell  of  the  Denver,  offering  to  surrender 
their  conmiand  to  the  American  government 

Taft  and  Bacon  bent  to  Cuba 

On  September  15  it  was  announced  that  the  President  had  de- 
termined to  send  to  Cuba  Judge  William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Robert  Bacon  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Cuban  insurgents  attacked  Santo  Domingo,  in  Santa  Clara 
province,  but  were  repulsed.  General  Rodriguez  with  400  rural  guards 
attacked  1000  revolutionists  under  General  del  Castillo  and  Colonels 
Asbert  and  Acosta,  at  Wajay,  twelve  miles  south  of  Havana,  and 
dispersed  them.  A  battle  occurred  at  El  Cano,  ten  miles  southwest 
of  Havana. 

The  American  war-ships  Des  Moines  and  Dixie  arrived  at  Havana. 
The  Cleveland  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  that  port,  and  other  war-ships 
were  under  way.  On  September  16  Messrs.  Taft  and  Bacon  left 
Washington  for  Havana.  The  battle-ships  Louisiana,  Virginia,  and 
New  Jersey  sailed  from  Newport  for  Havana. 

President  Palma  had  a  conference  with  the  leading  revolutionists, 
and  announced  an  indefinite  suspension  of  hostilities  with  a  view  to 
in^lcing  peace  before  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Taft  and  Bacon.  This 
decree  was  issued  on  the  recommendation  of  Sefior  Montalvo,  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Works,  after  a  conference  with  Jose  Miguel 
Gomez,  who  was  then  in  prison,  and  General  Menocal,  Vice-President 
Mendez  Capote,  General  Freyre  Andrade,  Sefior  Dolz,  and  others. 

On  September  17  the  Cuban  revolutionists  at  Bajucal  definitely 
rejected  the  peace  proposals.  They  demanded  the  imconditional 
annulment  of  the  last  elections.  To  this  the  Palma  government  re- 
fused to  assent. 

Several  minor  engagements  were  reported  in  Cuba.  Colonel 
Dubois  with  400  revolutionists  attacked  the  rural  guards  at  La  Maya. 
A  small  force  of  insurgents  were  repulsed  in  San  Felipe,  near  Batabano. 

On  September  18  many  Americans  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  made 
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complaint  to  Minister  Morgan  tbat  Cuban  officials  were  molesting 
them  in  their  homes,  seizing  their  firearms,  etc.,  which  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  own  protection. 

At  lx)s  Palacios  a  fight  occurred  between  90  rural  guards  and  a 
party  of  Guerra'a  revolutionists,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated, 
Guerra's  men  were  reported  as  having  committed  many  depredatioaa. 
Considerable  destruction  to  property  by  insui^ots  was  reported  oa 
the  Cuban  Western  Railroad,  owned  by  an  English  company.  Many 
bridges  were  destroyed,  —  among  them,  the  bridges  near  Los  Palacios, 
Santa  Cruz,  Taco  Taco,  and  other  points. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington  was  advised  by  M.  R.  Spell- 
man,  of  the  Colonial  Cuban  Company,  of  New  York,  that  the  Eape- 
ranza  Sugar  Estate,  near  Cienfuegos,  had  been  destroyed  by  Ci^t»ul 
Collada  and  a  band  of  insurgents. 

On  September  19  Secretary  of  War  Taft  and  Aasbtant  Secretary 
of  State  Bacon,  who  bad  arrived  in  Havana,  listened  to  statements 
from  the  Presidents  of  the  liberal  and  moderate  parties.  The  confer^ 
ence  was  held  at  Minister  Morgan's  house,  in  the  village  of  Mariaoao, 
near  Havana,  —  about  three  miles'  distance  from  Arroya  Arenas. 
where  an  insurgent  force  under  Colonel  Baldomero  Acosta  was 
encamped. 

A  despatch  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  stated  that  50  armed  men, 
mounted,  under  command  of  Captain  Vicente  Costa  and  Lieutenant 
Francisco  Salmon,  entered  the  town  of  Pirmeza,  and  raided  thr 
Juragua  mines,  seizing  explosives,  ete.  Several  bands  of  insuircc' 
tionists  were  reported  as  having  recently  organized  in  this  province, 
among  them  one  of  150  men  led  by  Juan  Lopez. 

The  War  Department  at  Washington  exhibited  great  energy  in 
preparing  for  all  emergencies.  General  Bell,  Chief  of  Staff,  ordered 
Generals  Barry  and  Duval  home  from  the  German  military  mantcu- 
vres,  and  General  Funston  was  sent  to  Cuba.  Horses,  mules,  aod 
military  supplies  were  rushed  to  available  points,  in  case  intcrventioa 
should  become  necessary. 

On  September  20  Messrs,  Taft  and  Bacon  heard  arguments  and 
reports  from  a  large  number  of  the  leaders  of  all  parties,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  business  interests.     Senator  Alfredo  Zayas  represcntiK] 
the  revolutionists  in  these  conferences.     Officials  of  the  government 
declared  they  would  not  consider  any  proposition  looking  toward* 
new  elections. 
^^LA  water  famine  was  reported  from  Cienfuegos,  owing  (o  destnie* 
^^b  of  the  waterworks  at  Jicolca  by  insurgents.    The  commander  of 
^^B  gunboat  Marietta  landed  marines  for  the  protection  of  American 
property.    He  placed  80  men  on  the  Constancia  estate,  up  the  Dan- 
maji  Ri\-er:  80  on  the  Solcdud  estate;  and  120  on  the  Hormiguen 
estate.      Revolutionists  seized    tlie   coasting   steamer  Rik   at   BahU 
Honda,  and  rifled  the  mails,  robbing  passengers,  etc. 
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Ruds  were  made  on  the  Colonial  Sugar  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Constancia,  and  damage  done  to  the  extent  of  $25,000. 

On  September  21  further  conferences  were  held  between  Messrs. 
Taft  and  Bacon  and  the  leaders  of  the  contending  forces.  The  revolu- 
tionaiy  leaders  selected  a  committee  to  represent  them,  consisting  d 
Jos£  Miguel  Gromez,  Juan  Gualberto  Gomez,  ex-Senator  Monteagudo, 
Carios  Garcia,  Garcia  Velez,  Alfredo  Zayas,  and  General  del  Castillo. 
Among  the  generals  who  took  part  in  the  conference  were  Pino 
Guerra,  Machado,  Ferrara,  Asbert,  Guas,  Acosta,  and  Betancourt. 

On  September  2St  the  United  States  cruisers  Minneapolis  and 
Newark  arrived  in  Havana.  Captain  Albert  R.  Couden,  commander 
of  the  battle-ship  Louisiana,  stated  that  the  American  war-ships  in 
the  harbor  could  land  4000  men  if  necessaiy. 

On  September  23  conferences  continued  between  the  American 
oflicials  and  representatives  of  the  Cuban  factions. 

On  September  25  it  was  announced  that  President  Palma,  Vice- 
President  Capote,  and  the  moderate  senators  and  representatives 
would  resign. 

Secretary  Taft  ordered  the  Marietta  to  despatch  SO  men  to  Sagua 
la  Grande,  province  of  Santa  Oara,  to  guard  the  Cuban  Central  Rail- 
road, owned  by  an  English  company,  which  had  already  been  dam- 
aged to  the  extent  of  $400,000. 

Tlie  United  States  government  continued  to  rush  war-ships  and 
marines  to  Cuban  waters,  making  the  total  available  landing  force 
11,000  men,  with  12  war-vessels  at  hand. 

On  September  26  reports  from  all  parts  of  Cuba  indicated  a 
virtual  state  of  anarchy,  in  which  the  insurgent  armies,  made  up  of 
the  worst  elements,  were  indulging  in  a  riot  of  loot  and  pillage.  Brig- 
adier Funston  reached  Havana,  and  was  placed  in  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  American  troops.  The  action  of  the  moderates  in  deciding 
to  resign  all  offices,  leaving  Cuba  practically  without  a  government, 
was  severely  criticised  in  all  quarters.  At  the  palace  Secretary  Fonts  y 
Stiriing  spoke  bitteriy  of  America  and  Americans.  Secreta^  Lamar 
said  the  Americans  had  behaved  unjustly  towards  a  government  which 
had  been  acknowledged  by  all  nations.  Secretary  Freyre  de  Andrade 
said  that  probably  the  moderates,  when  they  saw  the  Cuban  flag  come 
down,  would  make  war  upon  the  Americans. 

President  Palma's  letter  announcing  his  irrevocable  decision  to 
resign  was  nmde  public. 

Vice-President  Mendez  Cajpote  said : 

"It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  peace  com- 
missioners unless  they  compel  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  Ameri- 
can oonunissioDers  lutve  shown  marked  partiality.  They  have  not  regarded 
these  miai  as  rebels,  but  have  simply  treated  with  them  as  an  armed  force  in 
the  field.  Never  before  has  the  American  government  treated  with  rebels.  It 
was  not  done  under  the  McEanley  administration  in  the  previous  Cuban  rev- 
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olution.    It  looks  much  aa  if  the  American  war-shipa  were  here  for  the  puipoae 
of  backing  up  ihe  rebel  cause. 

"The  American  navy,  however,  is  not  the  only  one.  Other  natiooa  also 
have  large  interests  in  Cuba,  and  it  would  be  easier  for  us  to  precipit&le  th« 
intervention  of  some  other  government  than  thut  of  the  United  States.  What 
an  easy  thing  it  would  be  for  us  to  destroy  the  property  of  British  or  German 
Hubjecta,  and  how  i]uickly  we  would  see  here  the  war-ships  of  these  nations. 
'  We  may  not  be  the  moat  enlightened  people  in  the  world,  but  wearenot  foob." 

A  meeting  of  moderates  was  held  at  the  residence  of  SeBor  Dolz. 
President  of  Uie  Senate,  at  which  about  sixty  prominent  men  were 
present.    A  report  of  the  meeting  says : 

"Tlie  speakers  shouted  denunciations  of  the  American  government,  and 
hotly  insisted  that  the  moderate  party  should  appeal  to  the  powers  of  tfae 
world  for  protection  against  the  usurpalion  of  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States.  It  was  said  that  the  government  forces  should  fight  to  the 
death  rather  than  submit  to  the  terms  insisted  upon  by  the  rebels,  and  one 
speaker  depicted  the  horrors  of  negro  domination,  which  would  result,  be 
said,  from  the  threatened  liberal  ascendancy  brought  about  with  the  aanat- 
ance  of  the  United  States. 

"Some  of  the  moat  radical  members  present  asserted  that  the  govemoMiit 
had  plenty  of  dynamite  in  Havana  whidi  could  be  used  to  precipitate  inters 
national  complications  by  means  of  the  destruction  of  foreign  property. 
Several  prominent  men  said  that  by  using  dynamite  they  could  bring  abcmt  iii' 
lervention  by  Germany,  or  perhaps  by  Great  Britain,  while  others  annomiccd 
that  they  knew  that  the  foreign  diplomats  here  would  favor  such  a  ooune. 
It  was  argued  that  the  destruction  of  the  German  Bank  and  the  damaging 
of  English  railroad  propierty  would  soon  result  in  European  interrentioa. 
Certain  American  properties  also  were  specifically  mentioned  as  open  to  nicli 
attacks.  Several  speakers  said  that  they  would  prefer  Germany  or  Great 
Britain  in  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 

"This  frenzy  subsided  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  meeting  tben 
Ktded  down  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  whether  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  reopen  negotiation  with  the  peace  commissioners." 

On  September  27  the  moderate  party  endeavored  to  perpettiate 
the  administration  of  President  Pahna  by  rejecting  bis  resignation, 
but  the  President  refused  to  reconsider  his  action. 

It  was  reported  that  Secretary  Taft  and  Mr.  Bacon  contempUtrd 
taking  control  of  the  island,  but  the  announcement  was  made  that 
American  occupation  would  only  be  temporary. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  American  General  Staff  md 
Admiral  Converse  to  seize  the  fortifications  of  Havana  and  Cieofuegos 
the  moment  that  an  open  rupture  should  appear  inevitable. 

Taft  becomes  Provisional  Goveonor 

On  September  28  Secretary  William  H.  Taft  assumed  Ifae  pro- 
vinonal  governorship  of  Cuba.  
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On  September  29  Governor  Taft  called  on  President  Palma  at  the 
palace,  and  made  necessary  preparations  to  assume  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment.   He  was  greeted  by  Mr.  Belt,  secretary  to  the  President. 

Grovemor  Taft  received  a  letter  signed  by  Greneral  Jose  Miguel 
Gomez  and  others  of  the  conspiracy  prisoners,  as  follows : 

''We  understand  that  the  provisional  govemmoit  this  day  established  in 
Cuba  intends  to  carry  out,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable  to  the  changed 
conditions,  the  basis  of  the  settlement  which  the  peace  conunissioners  recom- 
mended to  both  the  Moderate  and  Liberal  parties,  including  general  amnesty 
for  all  political  offenders.  The  undersigned,  representing  the  insurgent  forces 
in  the  field,  by  proper  declaration  hereby  agree  in  behalf  of  such  insurgent 
forces  that  they  will  at  once  lay  down  their  arms,  return  to  their  homes,  and 
restore  the  property  taken  by  them  for  military  purposes  which  may  now  be 
in  their  possession.  We  request  the  appointment  of  a  conunission  by  the  pro- 
visional government  to  meet  a  similar  conunission  appointed  by  us  to  arrange 
the  details  for  the  surrender  of  the  arms  and  property,  after  which  the  insur- 
gents will  return  to  their  homes." 

Mr.  Taft  ordered  the  release  of  all  conspiracy  prisoners  and  ap- 
pointed a  conmiission  as  requested  in  the  foregoing  letter.  The  com- 
mission consisted  of  Brigadier-Greneral  Funston,  president;  Greneral 
Menocal,  General  Agramonte,  and  Colonel  Carlos  Fernandez,  to 
represent  the  Cubans,  assisted  by  Major  Ladd,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Mitchell,  Greneral  Funston's  aid,  as  recorder.  The  insurgent 
conmiission  consisted  of  Greneral  Jos6  Miguel  Gomez,  J.  G.  Gomez, 
Manuel  Lazo,  Alfredo  Zayas,  Pelayo  Garcia,  S.  G.  Monteaguado, 
Carlos  Garcia,  and  Demetrio  Castillo. 

All  the  prisoners  were  immediately  set  free,  and  went  directly  from 
the  Presidio  to  the  American  legation,  where  they  held  a  conference 
with  Grovemor  Taft  regarding  the  details  of  the  insurgent  disarmament. 

On  September  30  General  Funston  landed  450  marines  at  Havana. 
The  disarmament  commission  proceeded  rapidly  with  its  work. 

On  October  2  it  was  announced  definitely  from  Washington  that 
American  occupation  of  Cuba  would  only  be  temporaiy.  It  was 
stated  that  ex-Governor  Magoon  would  be  selected  for  Governor  of 
Cuba.  The  work  of  disarming  the  revolutionists  proceeded  rapidly 
in  Cuba.  Arrangements  were  made  to  send  1000  of  Guerra's  men 
home  on  special  trains,  while  1800  were  to  march  home. 

On  October  3  Charles  E.  Magoon  was  designated  as  Provisional 
Governor  of  Cuba  by  President  Roosevelt.  General  Bell  was  ap- 
pointed as  Commanding  General.  President  Palma  and  his  family 
left  Havana  for  Matanzas  on  a  special  train. 

On  October  9  Grovemor  Magoon  arrived  in  Havana.  Governor 
Taft's  last  act  in  the  island  was  the  issuing  of  a  general  amnesty  decree. 
This  prodamation  granted  pardon  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  killing 
of  Congressman  Villuendas  at  Cienfuegos,  in  September,  1005;  to 
those  im{^cated  in  killing  the  rural  guards  at  Guanabacoa,  in  Febru- 
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ary,  1906,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  crimes  which  had  been  the  outgrowth 
of  the  recent  revolution. 

On  OctoJDer  13  Judge  and  Mrs.  Taft  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bacon 
sailed  for  the  United  States.  Judge  Taft  issued  a  brief  proclamation, 
which  was  printed  in  the  o£Bcial  Gazette,  in  which  he  said : 

"  By  direction  and  with  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stale!k 
1  hereby  lay  down  the  office  of  Provisional  Governor  of  Cuba,  assumed  by  me 
on  August  89,  and  turn  the  same  over  to  Charles  E.  Magoon,  my  sxjcccasot." 

Governor  Magoon  issued  a  proclamation,  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  which  differed  from  Secretary  Taft's  in  referring 
definitely  to  the  Piatt  Amendment  as  the  autliority  for  the  United 
States  intervention.    In  his  proclamation  Governor  Magoon  said:% 

"The  policy  declared  and  the  assurances  given  by  Secretary  Taft  will  Iw 
strictly  adhered  to  and  carried  out.  As  Pronsional  Governor  I  shall  i  ii  n  JM 
the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  provided  for  by  Article  3  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Constitution  of  Cuba,  for  the  preservation  of  Cutian  ind^wndcnoe  aod 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  As  soon  as  it  proves  consistent  with  the 
attainment  of  these  ends,  I  shall  seek  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the 
ordinary  agencies  and  methods  of  government  under  the  other  and  genersl 
provisions  of  the  Cuban  Constitution.  All  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  whi<^  for  the  time  being  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  excreise  of 
the  powers  provided  for  by  Article  3  of  the  Appendix  must  be  deemed  to  be 
in  abeyance.  Ail  the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  oonttoue 
in  full  force  and  effect." 


CHAPTER  XVn 

LATIN-AMERICAN  REVOLUTIONS  IN  1906  AND  1907 

BRIGANDAGE  and  pillage,  under  the  guise  of  revolution,  con- 
tinues throughout  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Central  America, 
and  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  as  bald  and  unre- 
strained to-day  as  at  any  time  during  the  past  century.  That  the 
reader  may  understand  that  the  years  1906  and  1907  are  in  this  respect 
no  di£Ferent  from  preceding  years,  the  following  veiy  brief  rimmi  b 
given  of  events  occurring  almost  immediately  prior  to  the  publication 
of  this  work.  No  attempt  can  be  made  to  give  even  a  list  of  the  battles 
and  skirmishes,  or  to  portray  adequately  ue  loss  of  life  and  property, 
and  the  horrible  crimes  wluch  are  inseparable  from  the  excesses  of 
debauched  armies  of  criminals,  led  by  men  who  are,  in  every  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  bandits. 

In  the  presence  of  this  appalling  disorder  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
is  the  more  absurd,  —  the  soft  and  silly  discussions  of  ''peace  con- 
ventions,'' or  the  fussy,  meddlmg  impotency  of  the  State  Department 
at  Washington. 

Revolution  in  Ecuador 

Several  bloody  battles  were  fought  in  the  beginning  of  1906  in 
Ecuador.  The  following  Associated  Press  despatch  shows  how  the 
patriots  of  Ecuador  celebrated  the  new  year: 

1006.  —  ''Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  January  8.  The  first  day  of  the  year 
1006  was  chosen  by  the  followers  of  General  Alfaro,  the  former  President, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  revolution.  The  rebels  intended  rising  in  all  the  Be- 
pufalic  the  same  day,  but  their  plans  were  discovered  and  partly  failed.  The 
revolution  conmienoed  with  an  attack  on  Rio  Bamba  barracks  by  Cdond 
Emilio  Maria  Reran  with  several  young  Rio  Bambanos  [natives  of  Rio 
Bamba].  Oneof  these  young  men  killed  the  sentinel  with  a  dagger.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Quito  battalion,  whose  barracks  were  attacked,  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  rebels,  and  a  severe  fight  took  place  within  the  barracks 
between  the  rdbeb  and  the  royal  troops.  Many  were  killed  or  wounded  on 
both  sides. 

"The  rebels  occupied  Rio  Bamba  until  January  4th,  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  government  forces  from  Guayaquil  under  Colonel  Manuel  Andrade. 
Guaianda,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bolivar,  was  next  occupied  by  the  rebds. 
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Lurea,  Secretary  of  the  War  and  Nai 
battaltoDS  and  some  pieces  of  artiilety. 

"The  news  of  these  desertions  were  concealed  from  the  public  for  four 
days.  Meanwhile  the  authorities  of  Guayaquil  sent  the  Sucr^  battadion  of 
artilleiy  under  Colonel  Manuel  Andrade  to  attack  the  rebels.  Besidra  the 
artillery,  the  authorities  sent  to  the  front  a  force  of  policemen  and  a  number 
of  recruits.  These  forces  under  Andrade  during  the  morning  of  January  4 
attacked  and  defeated  the  rebels  under  Teran,  who  occupied  San  Juan  near 
Gatazo. 

"Captain  Olmelda  Alfaro.  son  of  General  Don  Alfaro,  was  for  some  yeus 
at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.    He  is  now  with  Teran 's  forces. 

**The  rebels  of  Guanga  imprisoned  the  tax  collector  and  obliged  him  to 
give  them  912,000.  After  the  fighting  at  Gatazo  the  rebels  were  rrinforecd 
by  the  troops  which  deserted  from  Colonel  Larrea,  and  the  goveninient  tioopa 
under  Andrade  avoided  a  battle  and  retreated  to  Alaust. 

"Besides  the  calamity  of  the  revolution,  yellow  fever  is  spreading  htn. 
There  were  twenty-two  cases  to-day  at  the  government  Lazaret." 

A  later  despatch  from  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  stated : 

"General  Alfaro  occupied  Quito,  the  capital,  at  three  o'clock  on  Thun- 
day  afternoon.  The  entrance  of  the  revolutionary  forces  was  toUoired  by 
serious  rioting.  The  people  during  the  afternoon  attacked  the  prisons,  libera 
ated  the  political  prisoners,  and  afterward  captured  the  police  barracks,  where 
the  rioters  obtained  possession  of  a  number  of  rifles  and  some  cannon.  Rifi« 
shots  were  heard  later  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  rioters  became  so  bold 
that  they  attacked  a  battalion  of  artillery.  Many  persons  were  killed  or 
wounded  on  both  sides  during  the  fighting. 

"A  junta  of  notable  persons  met  in  the  Government  Palace  here  at  (our 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  and  formed  a  new  government.  Vice-PreeUUnt 
Baquerizo  Moreno  ossumed  the  executive  power,  establishing  the  capital 
here  and  appointing  a  ministry,  which,  however,  only  lasted  one  hour.  The 
people  rejected  the  administration  of  Senor  Baquerizo  Moreno,  and  pro- 
claimed General  Eloy  Alfaro,  former  President  of  Ecuador  and  leader  ol  the 
revolution,  President,  and  in  his  absence  Dr.  Emilio  Arevalo  assumed  rivil 
and  military  authority. 

"There  was  a  great  panic  during  the  evening,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
order General  Leonidos  Plaza,  minister  of  Ecuador  to  the  United  Statea,  wbo 
arrived  here  on  January  18,  and  assumed  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Ha 
operations  against  the  rebels,  escaped  from  the  city  and  embarked  on  boanl 
the  Chilian  steamer  Lon,  which  left  here  to-day  for  Panama.  Later  ia  tlie 
evening  order  was  restored. 

"The  Bchoobhip  Maranon  has  joined  in  the  rebellion.  A  number  of  rer- 
<dutionists  from  Daule,  twenty-two  miles  from  here,  arrived  tltis  morning, 
and  were  enthusiastically  received." 

This  telegram  was  received  by  a  New  York  merchant : 

"Cables  were  interrupted  for  a  short  time  lost  night  by  gunshots  after  the 
city  was  turned  over  to  Alfaro,  General  Gorpia,  commander-in-chief,  n- 
fused  to  surrender  the  troops  and  artillery. 
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'Five  thousand  armed  citizens  proceeded  to  attack  the  artillery  barracks, 
which  opened  fire  with  cannon  and  quick-firing  guns  on  the  citizens,  killing 
and  wounding  many  of  the  attackers  and  innocent  persons. 

"A  state  of  terror  prevailed  all  night,  bullets  passing  throu^  the  wooden 
houses  in  all  directions.    Firing  continued  until  this  morning. 

''General  Alfaro,  in  a  fight  near  Quito,  killed  and  wounded  400  persons 
and  entered  Quito  without  fighting  within  the  capital. 

"Finally  the  artillery  surrendered,  and  the  revolution  is  over.  All  is  quiet 
General  Alfaro  has  be^  named  Chief  Executive." 

Thus  was  another  presidential  election  held  in  one  of  our  ''Sister  Be-^ 
publics." 

Riots  in  Colobibia 

1906.  —  Colombia  also  had  an  incipient  revolution  in  February. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Greneral  Rafael  Reyes,  the  Presi- 
dent The  leaders  of  the  conspirators  were  captured,  and  four  of  them 
were  shot,  after  a  pretended  judicial  trial,  but  actually  by  order  of 
General  Reyes.  It  was  alleged  by  partisans  of  Reyes  that  the  would-be 
assassins  were  hired  by  the  Jesuits,  —  an  accusation  which  is  fre- 
quently trumped  up  under  such  circumstances,  because  it  affords  the 
so-called  Liberales  a  sufiicient  pretext  for  robbing,  stealing,  and 
confiscating  the  property  of  the  Church  and  its  communicants. 


Revolution  in  Brazil 

1006.  —  Revolutions  were  general,  as  usual,  in  many  sections  of 
Brazil  in  1906.  Early  in  June  it  was  reported  that  a  heavy  uprising 
had  taken  place  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso.  By  the  middle  of  July 
this  movement  had  become  of  great  strength.  The  insui^nts  under 
Dr.  Generoso  Ponce  captured  ihe  towns  of  Corumba,  Santa  Ana  de 
ParahibOy  Pacome,  and  most  of  the  smaller  villages,  after  scenes  of 
terrible  carnage.  At  this  time  the  revolutionists  had  about  5000  men 
in  the  field,  and  the  government  over  twice  that  number  under  the 
command  of  Greneral  Barreto.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  revolu- 
tionists captured  Cuyaba,  the  capital  of  the  State,  overwhelmingly 
defeating  the  government  troops  and  killing  the  President  of  the  State. 
During  these  encounters  over  4000  persons  were  killed.  The  govern- 
ment then  despatched  40,000  federal  troops  into  Matto  Grosso,  under 
conunand  of  Greneral  Ribero.  In  Augiist  other  uprisings  occurred 
in  other  States  of  Brazil.  The  police  and  troops  revolted  at  Aracaju, 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Seigipe,  and  compelled  the  Grovemor  and 
Vice-Grovemor  to  resign.  This  was  apparently  made  in  co-operation 
with  other  similar  movements  elsewhere. 

In  June,  1006,  Peruvian  troops  invaded  a  part  of  the  territory  in 
dispute  between  Ecuador  and  Peru,  a  matter  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  King  Alfonso  of  Spain. 
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More  Retolutions  or  SAint)  Dohinoo 

1906.  —  Amid  the  whirligig  of  revolutions  Ramon  Caceres 
President  of  Santo  Domingo,  after  Morales  was  overthrown.  In 
November,  1905,  General  Q.  Berroa  had  revolted  in  Macom,  against 
Morales,  and  desultory  uprisings  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  American  war-ships.  In  fact,  the  ignoble  lethargy  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  refusing  to  support  President  Roosevelt's 
policy  was  mainly  responsible  for  this  trouble.  In  June,  1806.  Gen- 
eral Mauricio  Jimenez  and  others  inaugurated  a  more  serious  revoliH 
tion.  General  Berroa,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  "New  Yoik 
Tribune,"  June  27,  1906,  said: 

"The  existing  conditions  in  Santo  Domingo  are  terrible.  Men  Are  being 
killed  every  day  for  political  reasons,  and  the  jails  are  filled  with  enemies  t4 
the  government.  Every  constitutional  right  is  denied  to  my  compatriots. 
People  are  also  starving  to  death.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  a.  dead  letter  with 
the  present  government. 

"The  revolution  now  in  progress  is  a  Christian  uprising  against  barbar- 
ism. The  movement  is  iDcreaaiog  iu  strength  every  day,  and  has  spread  from 
Monte  Cristo.  where  it  ■»  atmnngwrt,  tn  tliA  Statwi  fif  Ax.a,  Bjwthfw..^  Mttfmgh, 
and  Santo  Domingo." 


Acts  of  brigandage  were  re-enacted  in  this  beautiful, 
island.  Revolutionary  attacks  were  made  on  town  and  village,  oa 
farm  and  hacienda,  and  bloody  encounters  occurred  in  BarahoiWt 
Porto  Plata,  San  Cristobal,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Azua,  Hato  MajWt 
La  Vega,  Sabana  de  la  Mar,  Monte  CrisU,  and  many  other  places. 

All  that  Jimenez  and  Berroa  said  about  the  government  of  Caeem 
was  true,  and  should  they  get  into  power,  they  would  forthwitli  pn^ 
ceed  to  inaugurate  a  similar  or  more  vicious  reign  of  tyranny. 

A  serious  rebellion  broke  out  on  August  18  in  Santo  DotniogO, 
Revolutionary  bands  under  the  command  of  General  Navarro  ludad 
near  Riviere,  attacked  and  captured  Dajabon,  which  was  piUaged 
and  abandoned  after  20  persons  had  been  killed. 

A  state  of  anarehy  prevailed  in  the  northern  part  of  Santo  DonaingO. 
All  conuneree  with  the  interior  was  stopped,  and  traffic  in  the  DgrtfaHD 
districts  was  prohibited. 

On  August  21  General  Guellito,  at  the  head  of  900  icsur^genla,  lift 
Dajabon  to  join  the  troops  of  General  Navarro  and  made  an 
upon  Monte  Cristi.  The  government  sent  1200  men  from 
against  the  rebels.  Messrs.  Miiboum  and  Thurston,  two  An 
employed  as  collectors  in  the  Dominican  custom-house  service,  mn 
assassinated  near  Las  Matas. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1006,  President  Caceres,  of  Suri* 
Domingo,  with  1200  men,  attacked  the  rebels,  raised  the  »eg*  4l 
MoQte  Cristi,  and  pursued  the  besiegers,  dispersing  them  and  captis^ 
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ing  a  number  of  prisoners.  Twenty-four  of  the  latter  were  executed, 
and  the  properties  of  the  recalcitrant  rebels  were  destroyed.  Later 
the  rebds  ndlied. 

The  rebel  (xenerak  Miguel  Andres  Pichardo,  Mauricio  Jimenez, 
and  the  others  held  large  sections  of  Santo  Domingo  during  almost 
the  entire  year.  Numerous  filibustering  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
bom  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Thomas,  and  omer  points.  One  such  expedi- 
tion, led  by  Generals  Enrique  Jimenez  and  Pedro  La'Sala,  landed  near 
Blanco  in  the  northern  pa^  of  Santo  Domingo,  but  was  captured  at 
San  Jos6  de  las  Matos,  near  Santiago.  General  Candelario  de  la 
Rosa  later  landed  a  strong  expedition  from  Jamaica  in  the  vicinity 
of  Barahona  on  the  south  coast  of  Santo  Domingo.  Ex-President 
Morales  and  ex-President  Jimenez  spent  most  of  t^  year  fitting  out 
such  expeditions  from  St.  Thomas,  Cuba,  and  other  places  adjacent 

Revolutionb  in  Central  Amebica 

1906.  —  Central  America  had  its  customary  batch  of  reyolutions 
in  1906.  Since  1821  there  have  been  numerous  treaties  of  amity  and 
eternal  friendship  between  these  murderous  barbarisms.  In  1842, 
1847,  1852, 1889,  and  1898  treaties  or  attempts  to  form  a  union  were 
made.  Almost  in  every  instance  these  resulted  in  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  the  parties.  Pillage  and  revolution  have  been  almost  unceas- 
ing, while  interviews  with  diplomats  and  newspaper  editors  continue 
to  be  published  broadcast  extolling  the  peaceableness  and  beneficence 
of  those  countries.  Eariy  in  1906  Mr.  R.  M.  Rivas,  editor  of  the 
Diario  del  Salvador,  a  prominent  Central  American  newspaper,  vis- 
ited Washington  and  expressed  himself  in  roseate  views  of  Central 
America.  He  said:  ''The  time  of  revolutions  in  Central  America 
has  passed,  and  the  public  men  of  all  the  countries  concerned  are  look- 
ing toward  a  union  founded  upon  lasting  peace.  The  spirit  of  union 
is  in  the  air,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come;  it  will  come  within  a 
decade.'' 

Unfortunately  the  logic  of  events  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
dreams  of  enthusiasts.  In  1905  a  treaty  had  been  signed  among  the 
Central  American  countries,  but  that  made  no  difference.  In  March, 
1906,  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  entered  into  an  alliance 
against  Guatemala.  President  Cabrera,  of  the  latter  country,  alleged 
that  General  Regalado  and  President  Escalon,  of  Salvador,  had  con- 
spired to  assassinate  him.  Revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  broke 
out  in  the  countries  in  question,  and  invasions  under  the  guise  of 
revolution,  so  that  by  June  1,  1906,  the  merry  game  of  butchery  was 
in  full  swing.  A  body  of  forces  invaded  Guatemala  from  Salvador, 
led  by  Genml  Regalado,  but  the  latter  was  killed  at  the  engagement 
of  El  Jicara  eariy  in  July. 

In  this  battle  it  is  stated  that  Salvador  lost  about  700  killed 
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and  1100  wounded,  and  Guatemala  about  2800  killed  and  SMO 
wounded. 

After  two  months  of  xkirmiahing  and  a  few  sanguinary  battles 
peace  was  brought  about  through  the  mediation  of  the  United  Slates. 
The  "peace,"  however,  did  not  last  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time.  It  merely  served  to  give  the"  Generales  "  a  little  breathing-spell, 
and  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  levy  a  few  more  "forced  loans." 
in  preparation  for  a  new  and  a  bigger  fight,  which  broke  out  with 
renewed  fierceness  early  in  1907. 

1907.  —  Early  in  February  the  American  consul  W,  E.  Alger, 
at  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  reported  that  war  between  that  country 
and  Nicaragua  appeared  inevitable.  Consul  General  Pio  Iktlanois, 
representing  the  latter  country  at  New  York  City,  made  public  a  cable 
from  President  Zelaya,  dated  February  7.  announcing  positively  there 
would  be  no  war.  He  stated  that  talk  of  war  was  utter  nonsense. 
The  State  Department  at  Washington  announced  that  peace  was 
assured. 

President  Bonilla,  of  Honduras,  nevertheless,  declared  the  Treaty 
of  Corinto,  which  provided  for  the  arbitration  of  Central  American 
disputes,  to  be  void,  on  the  ground  that  Nicaragua  persisted  in  nuun- 
taining  armed  forces  along  the  border. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  war  broke  out  in  earnest.  A  Nica- 
raguan  army  invaded  Honduras  at  Portillo  del  Espino,  but  after  a 
battle  lasting  two  hours  retreated,  leaving  37  dead. 

On  February  20  it  was  reported  from  Managua,  Nicaragua,  that 
troops  under  Generals  Fomos  and  Vasquez  had  defeated  Honduran 
troops  and  had  captured  several  towns. 

On  February  21  Honduras  declared  war,  and  Nicaragua  announced 
that  its  troops  were  marching  upon  the  Honduran  capital,  T^iici- 
galpa.  These  troops  occupied  £1  Triunfo  and  San  Bernardo  after 
six  hours'  fighting. 

Honduran  revolutionary  leaders  went  over  to  the  support  of 
Zelaya,  while  several  Nicaraguans  of  prominence  became  officers  lo 
the  army  of  Bonilla.  Among  these  were  Generals  Anastasio  Oritz, 
Paulino  Godey,  Benito  Cehavarria,  Emeliano  Chamarro,  and  Rafael 
Hernandez. 

On  February  24  San  Marcos  de  Colon,  defended  by  Solomon  Ordo- 
nez, Honduran  Minister  of  War,  was  captured  by  the  Nicaraguans. 

On  March  8  Mr.  Olivares,  American  consul  at  Managua,  cabled 
the  State  Department:  "El  Corpus,  key  of  position  at  Tegucigalpa, 
was  taken  by  Nicaragua  fo-day.  Four  battalions  of  Nicaraguatu 
and  a  strong  force  of  Hondurans  engaged.    Action  brilliant" 

A  strong  revolution  now  broke  out  in  Honduras  against  Bonilla. 
Eic-Pre^dent  Sierra,  who  was  ousted  by  Bonilla  when  the  latter  came 
into  power  at  the  head  of  a  successful  revolution,  joined  the  Nic^ 
raguan  forces,  taking  with  him  quite  a  staff  of  "  Generals  "  and  serolAjr 
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peons.  Reclutas  were  resorted  to  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  many 
foreigners  were  conscripted  into  the  army. 

Ohi  March  16  it  was  reported  that  General  Barahona,  Minister 
of  War  of  Honduras,  had  defeated  3000  revolutionists  at  Maleras, 
Izaga,  and  Sabana  Larga.  These  troops  were  under  the  conunand 
of  Generals  Dionisio  Gutierrez,  Balladares,  and  Gamero,  all  of  whom 
were  killed  in  the  %ht 

At  this  time  Salvador  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Honduras,  and 
2500  Salvadorean  troops,  under  Greneral  Jose  Presa,  landed  at  Ama- 
pala.  Greneral  Bonilla  invaded  Nicaragua,  among  his  troops  being 
two  detachments  of  Nicaraguan  revolutionists,  under  Generals 
Chavarria  and  Chamorre. 

On  March  18  it  was  reported  by  Philip  Brown,  secretary  of  the 
American  legation  at  T^ucigalpa,  that  TVujillo,  a  Honduran  port, 
was  being  attacked  from  the  sea  by  Nicaraguan  troops,  who  succeeded 
in  capturing  it. 

On  March  20  American  marines  were  landed  at  Trujillo  and  Ceiba 
from  the  gunboat  Marietta,  under  Commander  FuUam,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  interests. 

On  March  21  a  proclamation  was  published  by  President  Manuel 
Bonilla,  declaring  that  the  Hondurans  were  victorious  at  Choluteca. 
He  said: 

A  corps  of  scouts  of  our  forces  attacked  the  enemy  in  considerable  numbers 
at  Namasigue,  taking  three  advanced  positions,  capturing  the  pueblo,  and 
driving  out  the  enemy  completely  from  the  extreme  heights.  Tlie  losses  of 
the  enemy  were  numerous,  since  they  fl^  in  masses  which  were  presented 
in  broadside  to  our  gunners.  The  artilleiy  was  unable  to  stop  the  irresistible 
advance  of  our  small  column,  which  was  a  single  company,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lescadio  Lardizabal.  They  advanced  the  rifles 
and  a  batteiy  of  artillery. 

The  enemy  disbanded  by  hundreds  in  their  extremity,  and  I  am  powerless 
to  approximate  what  became  of  them.  With  this  triumph  of  to-day,  which 
was  gained  in  four  or  ^ve  hours  of  fighting,  without  large  sacrifice  on  our 
part,  the  enemy  has  arrived  at  a  most  pronounced  state  of  demoralization. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  army  is  great,  and  with  one  mind  they  desire  to 
advance. 

Manuel  Bonilla. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Honduran  and  Salvadorean  allied  army 
was  severely  defeated  at  Choluteca,  losing  200  men  and  1500  rifles. 
Jose  de  OUvares,  American  consul  at  Managua,  reported  that  the 
allies  had  6000  men  at  Namasique,  and  the  Nicaraguans  about 
20,000,  and  that  the  former,  being  the  attacking  party,  lost  1000 
men,  in  a  battle  lasting  three  nights  and  two  days. 

An  ofBdal  report  stated  that  on  March  11  General  Chomorro  with 
a  colmnn  of  Honduran  soldiers  captured  Topomalpa,  Nicaragua, 
after  thirteen  hours'  fighting  and  the  killing  of  100  men. 
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On  March  25  President  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  announced  dw 
capture  and  occupation  of  the  Honduran  capital,  Tegucigalpa, 

Amapala  and  many  other  towns  were  bombarded,  and  anarchy 
reigned  supreme  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy. 

On  April  3  Commander  Fullam,  of  the  United  States  gunboat 
Marietta,  wrote  General  Juan  J.  Estrada, commanding  the  Nicaraguan 
army,  that  no  more  bombardments  of  coast  towns  would  be  permitted 
"during  the  frequent  wars  and  revolutions  in  Central  America." 

On  April  12  Consul  Olivares  wired:  "Amapala  has  been  surren- 
dered by  Bonilla,  and  the  war  is  ended." 

President  Zelaya  set  up  a  "  provisional  government "  for  Honduras, 
and  Bonilla  sought  refuge  on  an  American  war-ship  and  later  went 
to  Mexico. 

During  all  this  time  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  had  been  "tendering  their  good  offices"  to  bring  about  peace. 
At  tlie  fall  of  Amapala  it  was  stated  that  there  would  be  no  further 
disturbances.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  had  evidently  never  read  the 
story  about  Mrs.  Partington  trying  to  sweep  back  the  Adantic  Ocean, 
sent  a  commissioner  to  Soutli  America  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
peace  among  those  governments.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Camc^ic 
authorized  his  representative  to  put  all  the  generals  on  the  pay-roll 
during  good  behavior  was  not  stated. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  talk  of  peace,  the  Nicaraguan  army,  after 
sailing  from  Puerto  Cortez  for  Bluefields  returned  to  the  former  place, 
owing  to  an  inva.sion  by  the  allied  forces  of  Salvador  and  Honduru 
of  the  western  departments  of  Copan,  Gracias,  and  Intubucat 
Heavy  skirmishes  continued  in  most  sections. 

On  April  23  peace  negotiations  were  concluded  at  Amapala 
between  President  Figuera,  of  Salvador,  and  President  Zelaya,  of 
Nicaragua. 

On  April  24  passengers  arriving  at  New  Orleans  from  Puerto 
Cortez,  Honduras,  reported  grave  troubles  growing  out  of  disagree- 
ments between  the  Nicaraguans  and  their  allies,  the  Hondunn 
Involution ists,  regarding  the  division  of  the  offices  in  the  provisional 
government.  It  was  also  stated  that  a  Guatemalan  army  was  b 
the  vicinity  of  Puerto  Cortez,  and  openly  hostile,  while  another  of 
the  same  country  had  been  collected  at  Port  Barrios,  forty  nulci 
distant 

On  April  29  an  alleged  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Prcsidcot 
Estrada  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala,  and  a  formidable  revolution  wat 
said  to  be  forming  in  that  country.  This  was  the  third  attempt  on 
Cabrera's  life.  He  was  shot  in  the  leg  by  a  would-be  assassin  in  April. 
1905,  and  a  second  attempt  was  made,  according  to  reports,  the  W- 
lonnng  month.  Cabrera  is  an  unspeakable  despot  of  the  Cipfiano 
Castro  type. 

On  May  4  another  attempt  to  assassinate  Cabrera  wu  r 
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A  mine  of  dynamite  had  been  placed  in  front  of  the  barracks  of  the 
"Guard  of  Honor/*  the  President's  personal  body-guard. 

During  the  month  of  April  strained  relations  had  developed 
between  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  growing  out  of  the  assassination  of 
General  Jos£  Lizandro  Barillas,  former  President  of  Guatemala, 
who  was  stabbed  at  the  House  of  Conunons,  City  of  Mexico,  on  April  7, 
by  two  Guatemalans,  named  Morales  and  Mora.  These  men  made 
a  confession  to  the  authorities  of  Mexico,  stating  that  they  acted  under 
orders  from  General  Jose  Maria  Lima,  who  was  regarded  as  the  right- 
hand  man  of  President  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala.  Mexico  demanded 
the  extradition  of  Greneral  Lima,  which  Guatemala  refused  to  grant. 

Desultory  battles  continued  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Stdvador. 
General  Terencio  Sierra,  formerly  President  of  Honduras,  was  de- 
feated by  the  forces  of  President  Miguel  R.  Davila,  of  the  new  Hondu- 
ran  provisional  government,  who  also  captured  El  Corpus. 

On  May  15  tiie  Nicaraguan  Congress  approved  the  treaty  of  peace 
arranged  between  that  countiy  and  Salvador  at  Amapala.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  great  turmoil  in  all  parts  of  Salvador,  and  arrests 
of  many  prominent  men  on  suspicion  of  sympathy  with  Nicaragua. 
The  Nicaraguan  charg^  d'affaires,  Felipe  Fernandez,  was  besieged 
by  a  mob  in  Salvador,  and  sought  refuge  aboard  an  American  steamer. 

Early  in  June  President  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala,  had  ten  men, 
many  of  them  foreigners,  sentenced  to  death,  and  nine  others  to 
imprisonment,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  implicated  in  the  alleged 
attempt  on  his  life  in  April.  He  also  commenced  proceedings  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  these  men,  estimated  to  amount  to 
$15,000,000  gold.  A  press  despatch  said :  ''The  fact  that  most  of  the 
men  who  were  sentenced  to  death  or  imprisoned  for  participation  in 
attempts  to  assassinate  President  Cabrera  belong  to  the  best  classes 
of  the  Republic  has  caused  a  considerable  depression  in  business.  A 
del^ation  of  Spaniards  called  to-day  at  the  Spanish  legation  to  pro- 
test against  the  sentence  imposed  upon  RicardoTrigueros,a  Spaniard." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  stated  by  persons  in  a  position  to  know 
the  inside  facts  that  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Cabrera  was  a  hoax, 
devised  by  the  President  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  him  a 
pretext  for  executing  respectable  men  of  large  means,  whose  property 
he  desired  to  confiscate  to  his  own  use. 

On  June  12  President  Figueroa,  of  Salvador,  cabled  that  the  gov- 
ernment troops  had  routed  revolutionists  under  Rivas,  at  Sonsonata, 
and  looted  the  town.  Nicaraguan  forces  attacked  Acajutla  on  June  11, 
"for  general  revolutionary  purposes,"  as  naively  stated  by  American 
Minister  Merry.  Nicaraguan  troops  were  in  all  parts  of  Honduras, 
looting  and  plundering.  Armies  under  Grenerals  Toledo  and  Alfara 
were  on  the  Honduran  border,  threatening  Salvador,  notwithstanding 
the  solemn  treaty  of  peace  which  had  been  signed,  while  General 
Corea  planned  to  invade  the  country  via  Amapala. 
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Heavy  detachments  of  Mexican  and  Guatemalan  troops  likewise 
occupied  the  borders  of  these  respective  countries,  while  threats  of 
war  were  ominous. 

At  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  woric  the  anarchistic  condi- 
tions continue  in  Central  America,  much  as  they  have  existed  during 
the  past  century.  To  talk  of  peace,  industry,  and  honor  among  such 
savages  is  an  abuse  of  words.  The  situation  there  leads  one  to  observe, 
however,  that  if  the  Washington  administration  would  devote  itself 
to  the  less  spectacular  work  of  affording  a  decent  protection  to 
our  own  citizens  in  these  barbarous  dictatorships,  it  would  perform 
a  woik  of  some  permanent  benefit,  not  alone  to  our  countiy,  but  to 
the  dictatorships  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XVra 

LEADERS  IN  THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  SPAIN- 
MIRANDA  AND  BOLIVAR 

IT  was  a  strange  and  unique  set  of  mQitaiy  adventurers  who  led  the 
revolutions  against  Spain  in  South  America  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  From  1800  to  1830  the  history  of  South 
America  stands  out  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  world  since  the 
dawn  of  authentic  records.  Adventures,  hair-breadth  escapes,  battles 
and  campaigns,  intrigues,  treachery,  bombast,  cunning,  daring,  reck- 
less disregard  for  life,  murder,  infinite  cruelty,  —  all  constitute  here 
a  panorama  such  as  the  Recording  Angel  has  perhaps  set  down  to  no 
other  continent  and  to  no  other  time. 

While  during  this  period  there  were  hundreds  of  generals,  and 
thousands  of  lesser  oflSoers,  whose  personal  feats  of  valor  and  deviltry 
might  fill  thrilling  volumes,  the  names  of  Miranda,  Bolivar,  Paez, 
San  Martin,  and  Sucr£  stand  out,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous. 
We  therefore  make  a  study  of  the  characters  of  these  men  in  their 
environment,  not  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  but  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  painting  a  picture  of  the  beginnings  of  these  Latin-American 
countries,  with  whose  doings  we  are  so  intensely  occupied  at  the 
present  time. 

The  revolutionary  movements  against  Spain  were  in  two  parallel 
streams:  that  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  South  was  carried  through 
Argentina  and  Chili  by  San  Martin ;  that  of  the  North  swept  through 
Venezuda,  Colomt^a,  Ecuador,  and  into  Peru,  inaugurated  by 
Miranda  and  borne  along  by  Bolivar,  aided  by  Paez  and  other  intrepid 
adventurers. 

The  two  movements  effected  their  junction  in  Peru,  where  Sucr£ 
made  himsdf  famous. 

FBANOSOO  MIRANDA 

nrandsco  Miranda  was  bom  in  Santa  F£,  New  Granada,  or  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  it  is  not  certain  which,  in  1756.  He  served  with 
the  flench  in  the  continental  army  during  our  own  Revolution,  from 
1779  to  1781.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  became  a  Major-General  in  the 
French  army,  but  incurring  the  disjdeasure  of  the  French  Directory 
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in  1797,  he  8ed  to  England,  and  later  went  to  Russia,  where  he  Mi' 
deavored  to  interest  the  Empress  Catherine  in  his  plans  for  over- 
throwing the  power  of  Spain  in  South  America. 

He  then  came  to  New  York,  organized  a  revolutionary  movement, 
and  started  for  Venezuela  in  the  Leander  in  1806.  From  Moses  Smith, 
an  American  who  was  induced  to  embark  on  the  expedition,  we  learn 
that  Miranda  arrived  at  Jaquemel  in  Santo  Domingo  on  the  ISth  ot 
February.  Here  proclamaUons  were  printed  in  which  the  griefs, 
wrongs,  and  hardships  of  the  people  of  South  America  were  set  forth. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Cleopatra,  under  Captain  Wright,  would 
join  them  and  proceed  with  them  to  the  island  of  Bonair,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Spanish  Main.  Failing  this,  two  American  schooners,  ttie  Bee 
and  the  Bacchus,  were  chartered,  and  an  army  of  not  more  than  ^00 
men  enlisted,  and  sail  was  set.  'I'brough  inadvertence  or  mischance 
they  did  not  reach  Bonair  until  the  24th  of  April.  Prepamtions  had 
been  made  with  this  small  army  to  undertake  the  landing  in  Colombia, 
when  the  ships  were  discovered  by  two  Spanish  guardacoataji,  —  one 
a  brig  of  twenty  guns,  the  other  a  schooner  of  eighteen.  What  hap 
pened  then  we  will  allow  Smith  to  narrate  in  his  own  words : 

"They  were  hailed  by  the  captain  of  the  Leander,  end  ordered  to  praxuv 
for  action.  After  some  broadsides  exchanged  between  the  armed  veasets  oa 
both  sides,  they  were  ordered  to  board  the  enemy  on  the  lee  side,  while  Um 
Leander  was  to  attack  and  board  the  ship  on  the  weather  side.  They  obeyed 
their  orders,  but  before  they  could  accomplish  them,  to  their  inexprvMible 
astonishment,  they  saw  the  Leander.  with  Kliranda  on  board,  haul  down  her 
colors  and  make  off.  The  remaining  ships  were  Ixtarded  and  taken  bv  the 
Spaniards.  The  men  were  plundered,  stripped,  and  rifled;  and  so  impatient 
were  the  conquerors  for  the  booty  that  before  they  took  the  time  to  pull  the 
dolhes  off  they  first  cut  the  pockets  to  make  sure  of  the  contents.  So  expert 
were  they  in  this  inglorious  kind  of  warfare  that  they  seldom  failed  to  ctou' 
away  the  pocket  with  a  single  stroke.  The  prisoners  were  next  pinioned  and 
secured,  tied  back  to  hack,  and  in  that  humiliating  posture  conv^«d  to  Puerto 
Cabello.  There  they  were  disembarked,  and  driven  into  the  castle  ot  Si. 
Philip,  chained  two  and  two,  and  loaded  with  irons.  They  were  divided  inUi 
two  parties  of  about  thirty  each,  the  whole  number  taken  in  the  two  sclioafien 
amounting  to  almut  sixty.  They  were  then  thrown  into  two  separate  duD- 
geons.  and  suffered  indescribable  privations. 

"Their  trial  look  place  toward  the  end  of  June.  It  was  not  t31  tlte  flOth 
of  July  that  their  doom  was  announced  to  them.  On  that  day  their  prison 
doora  were  thrown  open,  and  they  were  told  by  an  interpreter  that  ihey  must 
come  out  to  be  hanged.  The  names  ot  ten  of  the  prisoners,  all  officers  in  Mi- 
rnnda's  army,  were  first  called,  and  the  interpreter  read  this  sentencv  frooi  a 
paper  he  held:  'In  the  morning  of  to-morrow,  at  sis  o'clock,  vou  and  cadi 
of  you,  are  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  }n>u  are  dead ;  after  whidt 
your  heads  are  to  be  severed  from  vour  bodies,  placed  upon  polea,  and  di»- 
tributcd  in  the  most  public  parti  of  the  country.'  The  remainder,  bcjns  nine- 
teen in  number,  were  sentenced  to  eight  years'  imprisoDm«)t  in  the  cuth«< 
Boca  Chica,  near  Cartagena,  which  sentences  were  all  executed."  ^^^h 
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With  the  failure  of  his  expeditions,  Miranda  had  drifted  around 
and  gone  back  to  London  again,  where  he  was  without  influence. 
But  the  news  of  his  schemes  had  fired  the  Venezuelan  heart,  ready 
then,  as  now,  for  a  revolution,  or  for  anything  which  promised  adven- 
tme,  loot,  and  "glory." 

Let  us  leave  Miranda  for  a  moment  to  return  to  him  later. 

Simon  Bolivar  was  bom  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  or  about  July 
M,  1783.  His  father,  Don  Juan  Vicente  Bolivar  y  Ponte,  a  wealthy 
Peruvian,  died  in  1786,  and  his  mother.  Dona  Maria  Concepcion 
Pklacios  y  Sojo,  died  a  few  years  later,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old. 
An  unde,  Don  Carlos  Palacios,  became  his  guardian,  and  sent  him 
to  Spain,  where  he  studied  law,  and  travelled  in  Europe.  He  spent 
much  time  in  Paris,  and  there  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Revcdution.  In  1805  he  went  to  Italy,  and  was  present  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Napoleon  as  king  of  that  country.  He  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  it  b  sidd  he  and  his  friend  Simon  Rodriguez  made  solemn  vows 
to  liberate  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  Spain.  From  Rome  he  went 
to  Hamburg,  and  thence  to  the  United  States,  sailing  for  Venezuela 
in  1809. 

He  at  once  b^;an  the  revolutionaiy  movements  which  have  made 
his  name  forever  famous.  There  was  a  general  uprising  in  1810,  and 
he  was  given  an  officer's  commission  and  sent  to  London  to  buy  arms, 
in  ocmjunction  with  Luis  Lopez  Mendes. 

BOLfVAR  AND  MIRANDA 

Here  begins  the  strange  history  of  Bolivar  and  Miranda  as  co- 
workers in  the  same  cause.  Bolivar  returned  from  London  in  1811, 
bringing  lifiranda  with  him,  and  the  latter  was  received  with  great 
ovations.  He  was  now  an  old  man,  while  Bolivar  was  young  and 
Tigorous,  and  the  populace  yelled  "  Viva  Miranda^**  "  Viva  BoUvar,** 
much  as  they  have  since  shouted  " Viva**  to  each  incoming  "savior'* 
of  the  counby.  Miranda  was  selected  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Army  of  the  Provinces.  The  tricolor  flag  of  Miranda  was  adopted 
by  the  Revolutionaiy  Congress  of  Venezuela  as  its  emblem  on  July  5, 
1811,  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  independence. 

No  serious  fighting  was  done  for  some  time.  Domingo  Monte- 
verde,  field-marshal  ^  the  royal  army  under  Ferdinand  VII,  met 
and  defeated  the  patriots  at  Carora.  But  an  earthquake  which 
oocurred  on  March  26, 1812,  at  Caracas,  and  another  which  followed 
on  April  4,  did  the  patriots  more  damage  than  was  caused  by  battles. 
About  600  of  Miranda's  soldiers  and  laige  numbers  of  people  had 
perished,  and  the  superstitious  populace  ascribed  this  to  the  anger 
of  God  at  their  actions  in  declaring  independence,  —  a  view  which 
the  Spanish  authorities  did  not  seriously  endeavor  to  combat. 

Monteverde  now  made  a  dashing  campaign  from  Coro  to  Caracas, 
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capturiag  Barquisimeto,  San  Carlos,  and  other  points  on  the 
route. 

Miranda,  who  had  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  army, 
ordered  BoHvar  to  proceed  to  Puerto  Cabello  and  take  command  of 
the  fortress,  while  he  marched  out  of  Caracas,  which  was  in  ruins  from 
the  earthquake,  against  Monteverde.  He  had  12,000  men,  and  Mon> 
teverde  had  a  rouch  inferior  force,  but  Miranda's  troops  were  insub* 
ordinate,  or  disheartened  by  the  earthquake,  and  there  were  many 
desertions  to  the  Spanish  cause.  He  took  up  quarters  at  Marscaj, 
and  later  retreated  to  La  Victoria,  where  he  repulsed  an  assault  hj 
Monteverde. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  June  30,  Bolivar  had  met  disaster  at  Puerto 
Cabello.  A  commander  of  the  prison  had  turned  the  prisoners  loose, 
organized  them  as  royalists,  and  turned  the  guns  of  the  fort  on  the 
city.  Bolivar  had  only  about  forty  men  left,  and  these  refused  to 
fight ;  so  he  hurriedly  got  a  sailing-vessel,  and  embarked  for  La  Guayrs 
on  July  5,  1812,  just  one  year  after  the  declaration  of  independence. 

News  of  Bolivar's  Sight  disheartened  Miranda,  and  he  suspected 
treachery.  An  army  of  liberated  slaves  were  marching  ujion  Caracas 
from  the  provinces,  and  one  disaster  after  another  had  befallen  his 
army.  At  the  suggestion  of  Antonio  Fernandez  de  Leon,  who  wu 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  revolution,  he  therefore  agreed  to 
surrender  to  General  Monteverde.  The  latter  offered  terms  of  peace. 
in  a  letter  which  Miranda  sent  to  Congress,  and  wliich  was  accepted 
by  that  body.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  July  29,  1812,  in  which 
the  authority  of  Spain  was  fully  recognized. 

The  day  following  the  signing  of  the  treaty  Miranda  went  to  La 
Guayra,  He  was  old,  ill,  worn  out  with  the  heat,  and  broken  in  spirit. 
Simon  Bolivar,  Colonel  Manuel  M.  C&sas,  Dr.  Miguel  Pe&a.  Gov- 
ernor; Dr.  Pedro  Gual,  Colonel  Juan  Paz  del  Castillo,  Colonel  Josi 
Cortes,  Rafael  Chatillon,  Miguel  Carabano,  Rafael  Castillo,  Thotnas 
Montilla,  Colonel  Jose  Mires,  Juan  Jose  Valdez.  Sei^eant-Majot; 
Jos£  Landaeta,  commander  of  the  garrison,  and  various  other  persona 
connected  or  sympathizing  with  the  patriot  movement,  were  id 
La  Guayra  at  the  time,  and  they  at  once  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
imprison  Miranda. 

General  Miranda  had  intended  to  go  on  board  a  vessel  Uiat  night 
lying  in  the  harbor,  and  Captain  Haynes,  who  scented  the  conspiracy, 
urged  him  to  do  so;  but  his  comrades  invited  him  to  stay  for  supper. 
General  Miranda,  belieWng  himself  to  be  in  the  house  of  his  frioida 
and  subordinates,  accepted  the  invitaUon. 

General  H.  L.  V.  Ducoudray  Holstein  tells  us  that  the  bouse  was 
surrounded  by  a  guard  under  Casas,  who  was  military  comandaate 
at  La  Guayra,  and  Miranda,  having  been  placeil  in  a  room  without 
lock  and  key,  was  surprised  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  by  Caaas, 
Pena,  and  Bolivar,  who  accused  him  of  being  a  traitor,  foreed  htm 
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to  FoH  San  Carios,  some  distance  from  La  Guayra,  where  he  was 
put  in  irons  and  locked  in  one  of  the  darkest  dungeons. 

Monteverde  was  immediately  informed  of  this  arrest,  and  though 
it  violated  the  faith  of  his  own  treaty  he  took  no  steps  toward  releasing 
Miranda.  From  prison  to  prison  Miranda  passed  from  one  indig- 
nity to  another,  and  thus  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  chains.  A 
British  oflScer  said  of  him,  ''I  have  seen  the  nobleman  tied  to  a  wall» 
with  a  chain  about  his  neck,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  dog." 

Yi^  can  defend  thb  iniquity  of  Simon  Bolivar? 

SIMON  BOLfVAR 

Miranda  gone,  let  us  turn  again  to  Bolivar. 

From  this  date  until  his  death,  in  exile,  at  San  Pedro,  on  December 
17, 1830,  his  life  is  unparalleled.  It  is  said  that  he  fought  more  than 
four  hundred  battles;  at  least  five  different  attempts  were  made  to 
assassinate  him;  he  exercised  at  times  supreme  military  power  over 
the  entire  northern  part  of  South  America;  he  was  guilty  of  many 
barbarities ;  he  had  numerous  liaisons  with  women ;  he  made  speeches 
of  fanatical  eloquence  to  his  soldiers  and  to  the  so-called  legislatures 
which  he  established ;  and  the  Constitutions  and  laws  which  he  pro- 
mulgated were  a  curious  mixture  of  bombast,  absurd  declarations 
in  favor  of  what  he  called  liberty,  but  which  were  in  reality  weapons 
of  tyranny  and  militaiy  despotism. 

This  strange  conglomeration  of  genius,  hysteria,  and  impracti- 
cability, to  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  Latin-American  character,  must 
be  remembered  if  we  are  to  understand  the  actions  of  a  man  like 


After  his  act  of  perfidy  in  imprisoning  Miranda  in  La  Guayra, 
BoUvar  at  once  fled  to  Curo9ao,  then,  as  now,  the  haven  of  all  politi- 
cal refugees.  But  he  ached  for  adventure;  he  itched  for  glory. 
In  September,  1812,  he  went  to  Cartagena,  Colombia,  where  he 
was  successful  in  driving  the  Spaniards  from  the  lower  Magdalena 
River. 

Invading  Venezuela  with  about  500  men,  he  forced  his  way  to 
Merida  and  Trujillo,  organized  a  popular  revolt,  and  took  practi- 
cally the  same  road  to  Caracas  as  has  been  taken  from  the  Andine 
provinces  many  a  time  since,  the  last  time  by  the  "  Restorer  "  Cipriano 
Castro. 

He  now  issued  a  decreta  of  "war  to  the  death  ** : 

Yes,  Americans,  the  hateful  and  cruel  Spaniards  have  introduced  desola- 
tion in  the  midst  of  the  innocent  and  peaceful  people  of  the  Colombian  hemi- 
sphere. The  war  to  the  death  which  these  Spaniards  wage  has  forced  them 
to  abandon  their  native  country,  which  they  have  not  known  how  to  preserve 
and  have  ignominiously  lost  Fugitives  and  wanderers,  like  the  enemies  of 
the  Saviour  God,  they  behold  themselves  cast  away  from  all  parts  and  per- 
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aerated  by  all  men.  Europe  expela  them,  America  repels  them.  Their  tIoM 
in  both  worlds  have  loaded  them  with  the  malediction  of  all  humankind.  All 
parts  of  the  globe  are  tinged  with  the  innocent  blood  which  the  ferocioua 
^>aDiBrd3  have  caused  to  flow.  All  of  them  are  stained  with  the  crimes  which 
they  have  committed,  not  for  the  love  of  glory,  but  in  the  search  of  a.  vile  meUl, 
which  is  their  supreme  god.  The  esecutionera,  who  have  entitled  themaelvea 
our  enemies,  have  most  outrageously  violated  the  rights  of  people  and  of 
nations  at  Quito,  La  Paz,  Mexico,  Caracas,  and  recently  at  Popayan.  Tbey 
sacrificed  our  virtuous  brethren  in  their  dungeons  in  the  cities  of  Quito  and 
La  Pan;  they  beheaded  thousands  of  our  prisoners  in  Mexico;  they  buried 
alive,  in  the  cells  and  floating  prisons  of  Puerto  Cabello  and  Ls  Guayr«,  our 
fathers,  children,  and  friends  of  Venezuela;  they  have  immolated  the  presi- 
dent and  comandanle  of  Popayan,  with  all  their  companions  of  misfortunes; 
and  lastly.  O  God !  almost  in  our  presence  they  have  committed  a  moat  horrid 
slaughter,  at  Barinas,  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  our  peaceful  countrymen  of 
that  capital.  .  .  .  But  these  victims  shall  be  revenged,  these  aasaaains  exter- 
minated. Our  kindness  is  now  quenched,  and  as  our  oppressors  force  us  into 
a  mortal  war,  they  shall  disappear  from  America,  and  our  land  shall  be  purged 
of  the  monsters  who  infest  it.  Our  hatred  will  be  implacable,  and  the  war 
■hall  be  to  death. 
HtuxjoiKTEaa  o»  Mbbida,  June  8.  1819.  ^'*'°'*  B""^"- 

After  eiglit  years  of  "war  to  the  death  "  General  BoISvar  seems  to 
have  modified  his  ferocity,  for  we  find  bini  In  1821  urging  his  soldiers 
to  have  "  humanity  and  compassion  even  for  your  most  bitter  enemies." 
He  defeated  Monteverde  crushingly  at  Lastoguanes,  and  entered 
Caracas  August  6,  1813. 

Bolivar's  entry  into  Caracas  throws  a  cunous  side-light  on  the 
Latin- American  character.  He  was  received  with  the  wildest  Bcdama- 
tions  and  greeted  as  the  Savior  of  Venezuela.  Larrazabel  says:  "A 
multitude  of  beautiful  young  women,  dressed  in  white  and  bearing 
crowns  of  laurel,  pushed  their  way  through  the  crowd  to  take  hold 
tJ  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  Bolivar  dismounted,  and  was  almost  over- 
powered by  the  crowns  cast  upon  him.  The  people  wept  for  joy." 
A  picture  of  this  event  shows  Bolivar  standing  on  a  triumphal  car, 
richly  decorated  and  drawn  by  young  women.  —  daughters  of  the 
leading  families  of  the  city. 

With  General  Marino  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Venezuela,  and  the 
forces  of  Bolivar  in  the  West,  the  royalists  were  practically  overthrown 
by  January,  1814;  but  they  rallied,  and  Boves  defeated  Boliviu*  near 
Cura,  and  compelled  him  to  embark  for  Cumani.  iiis  army  aliDost 
destroyed.  Once  again  did  the  Spaniards  obtain  complete  posacsntm 
ot  Venezuela. 

Bolivar  now  left  Venezuela  and  went  to  Colombia.  He  met  the 
revolutionary  junta  at  Tunja.  New  Granada,  and  2O0O  men  were 
raised  for  him.  With  these  he  appeared  before  Santa  P^  de  Bogota, 
and  captured  the  place.  He  then  attacked  Santa  Martha,  but  was 
defeated,  the  Spanish  General  Morillo  ba^'ing  an  overwhelming  force. 
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He  then  resigned  his  commission  and  went  to  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
in  May,  1814»  having  met  with  nothing  but  disaster  for  several  months. 

Bolivar  then  went  to  Aux  Cayes»  Haiti »  where  President  Peti6n 
aided  him  in  oiganizing  another  expedition,  in  May,  1816.  This  was 
defeated,  but  a  second  expedition  proved  more  successful,  and  landing 
at  Barcelona,  he  formed  a  revolutionary  government,  and  on  Febru- 
aiy  16-18,  1817,  met  the  army  of  Morillo,  and  in  a  desperate  battle 
completely  defeated  it.  In  their  retreat  the  royalists  were  attacked 
by  General  Paez  and  almost  completely  destroyed.  Bolivar  now 
swept  everything  before  him.  He  established  headquarters  at  An- 
gostura, now  called  Cuidad  Bolivar,  on  the  Orinoco,  where  a  so-called 
Congress  assembled,  February  15,  1819. 

Bolivar,  having  now  reorganized  and  reinforced  his  army,  started 
on  the  brilliant  campaign  across  the  Cordilleras,  where  he  effected  a 
junction  with  General  Santander  in  New  Granada.  He  entered  Tunja 
in  July,  1819,  and  gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Boyaca  on  August  7, 
which  gave  him  possession  of  practically  the  entire  country,  although 
Morillo  still  had  considerable  forces  under  his  command. 

Bolivar  had  a  law  passed,  on  December  17, 1819,  uniting  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  under  the  name  "Republic  of  Colombia,"  and  he 
became  President.  He  established  the  capital  provisionally  at  Cucuta, 
cm  the  borders  of  both  countries,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  field  with 
greatly  increased  forces  against  Morillo.  He  gained  such  important 
victories  that  an  armistice  was  concluded  at  TrujiUo  on  November  25, 
1820,  to  last  for  six  months. 

The  Spanish  King  now  sent  General  Torre  to  conmiand  in  New 
Granada,  but  he  was  completely  routed  at  Carabobo  and  driven  back 
upon  Puerto  Cabello.  Gradually  the  royalists  were  driven  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  two  years  later  Puerto  Cabello  was  siuren- 
dered  to  the  revolutionaiy  Greneral  Paez. 

On  August  80,  1821,  a  Constitution  was  promulgated  for  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  and  Greneral  Bolivar  b^^ame  President,  and 
Santander  Vice-President. 

Bolivar  had  been  in  one  continuous  turmoil  for  ten  years;  he  had 
almost  literally  "waded  through  rivers  of  blood";  but  he  was  not 
satisfied.  He  marched  on  Quito,  Ecuador,  and  gained  a  great  victoiy 
over  the  royalists  at  Pichincha,  largely  through  the  signal  ability  of 
General  Sucr£,  who  commanded  the  revolutionary  armies  in  that 
flection.  Bolivar  then  marched  upon  Lima,  Peru,  where  he  was  made 
absolute  Dictator.  The  intrigues  and  open  hostility  of  the  republican 
factions,  however,  compelled  him  to  leave. 

He  returned  later  with  a  new  army,  and  on  August  6, 1824,  defeated 
the  royalists  under  Canterac  on  the  plains  of  Junia.  General  Sucr£ 
harassed  the  royalists  in  Upper  Peru,  and  gained  a  great  victory  at 
Ayacucho,  thus  confining  the  Spaniards  to  one  or  two  points. 

In  June,  1825,  Bolivar  visited  Upper  Peru,  and  in  August  a  stretch 
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of  territory  was  detached  from  the  department  of  Buenos  Ayns,  asd 
called  Bolivia,  in  honor  of  Bolivar. 

Bolivar  convened  an  AsamhUa  Conatituyejite,  a  sort  of  promional 
Congress,  in  December,  1824,  to  meet  in  the  following  February  in 
Peru.  It  vfas  composed  wholly  of  his  own  followers,  wlio  made  him 
absolute  Dictator.  At  the  same  time  he  proposed  a  Constitution  for 
Bolivia.  This  was  presented  to  their  Congress  on  May  23.  1826.  It 
lodged  the  executive  power  in  the  bands  of  a  President  for  life,  with 
power  to  nominate  his  successor. 

While  Bolivar  was  establishing  the  dictatorships  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  General  Santander  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Colombia,  and 
General  Pacz  of  Venezuela.  General  Paez  had  been  ertremely  arbi- 
trary in  the  exercise  of  military  power  and  had  begun  a  revolution 
against  the  civil  government.  Bolivar  hastened  to  Venezuela,  met 
Paez  at  Puerto  Cabello,  and  issued  a  decree  of  general  amnesty. 

An  election  was  held  in  the  latter  part  of  1826,  and  Bolivar  was 
declared  to  !«  President,  and  Santander  Vice-President,  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  for  the  term  commencing  January,  1827. 

At  this  time  Bolivar  made  a  pretence  of  resigning  as  President, 
in  order  to  show  the  people  that  he  was  not  ambitious,  as  had  tmn 
alleged.  Congress  easily  convinced  him  that  duty  and  destiny  required 
him  to  remain  in  power. 

A  revolution  was  started  in  Peru  against  Bolivar,  by  the  troops 
under  Generals  Lara  and  Sands,  early  in  1827.  The  Bolivian  code 
was  repudiated,  and  a  provisional  government  oi^anized.  But  ifata 
movement  was  overcome  without  serious  difficulty.  General  San- 
tander and  the  republicans  of  Colombia  also  became  very  distrustful 
of  the  ambition  of  Bolivar,  who  regarded  himself  as  a  second  Napoleoo, 
but  nevertheless  he  had  the  army  back  of  him,  and  was  able  tn  ortr- 
come  all  opposition.  He  decreed  himself  Dictator  of  Colombia,  with 
supreme  power,  at  Bogota,  on  August  27.  1828,  and  this  power  be 
continued  to  exercise  until  early  in  1830,  when  his  enemies  became 
too  powerful. 

In  January,  1830,  Bolivar  resigned  his  dictatorship  again.  He 
expected  that  the  Congress  would  refuse  to  accept  it,  but  to  his  con- 
sternation his  opponents  obtained  a  majority  and  accepted  the  rraigna- 
tion,  voting  Bolivar  a  pension  of  $3000  a  year,  on  condition  thai  be 
should  leave  the  country.  He  knew  this  meant  exile  or  impnsonioenL 
He  therefore  sent  in  his  final  resignation  on  April  27,  1830,  and' left 
Bogota  never  to  return.  He  went  to  Cartagena,  and  thence  to  Santa 
Marta,  where  he  visited  the  bishop,  an  old  fnend.  Bolivar  died  on 
December  17,  1830.  In  an  address  dictated  on  his  death-bed  to  be 
presented  to  the  Colombian  people,  he  said: 

"My  wishes  are  for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  If  my  death 
should  unite  them,  I  will  go  to  the  tomb  content,  yes,  to  the  tomb! 
The  people  send  me  there,  but  I  forgive  Ihem," 
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The  Chabacteb  of  Bouvab. 

The  character  of  Bolivar  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and 
animadversion. 

He  has  been  called  the  Liberator,  and  generally  accepted  as  the 
Washington  of  South  America.  He  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Justly  to  appreciate  the  character  of  Bolivar,  one  must  thoroughly 
understand  the  Latin-American  temperament.  It  has  no  counterpart 
among  Anglo-Saxons.  Mercurial,  impractical,  visionaiy,  recklessly 
daring,  vainglorious,  sympathetic,  cunning,  sensitive,  intense,  ambi- 
tious, with  no  sense  of  proportion,  cruel  and  kind  in  the  same  breath, 
giving  vent  to  the  highest  sentiments  of  frenzied  patriotism  and 
practising  the  most  absolute  despotism,  shouting  for  liberty  and 
disr^arding  the  rights  of  all  men,  yet  saved  from  being  called  hypo- 
critical by  the  very  intensity  of  fanaticism,  —  mix  in  with  this  a  love  of 
romance,  affairs  with  beautiful  women,  escapes  from  assassinations, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  to  compare  Bolivar  with  Washington  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  compare  Don  Quixote  with  Greneral  Grant 
There  is  no  conmion  measure  or  characteristic,  and  no  possible  basis 
for  comparison. 

Bolivar  was  not  a  Napoleon,  but  in  his  way  he  was  fully  as  re* 
markable  as  Napoleon.  He  was  the  forerunner  of  a  line  of  military 
IKctators  of  the  type  of  Santa  Anna  and  Guzman  Blanco,  and  by 
far  the  greatest  of  ttiem  all.  But  his  character  lacked  stability,  solidity ; 
he  was  irresponsible,  erratic,  destructive,  and  not  constructive. 

That  ethical  strabismus  by  which  Americans  see  heroic  qualities 
in  the  murderous  dictators  of  Latin-America  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
following  extracts  from  Hezekiah  Butterworth's  "History  of  South 
America,'*  which  represents  the  average  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
regarding  Bolivar: 

*^At  Rome  he  was  a  dreamer. 

''They  stood  upon  the  sacred  Mount,  and  they  spoke  of  another  Sacred 
Mount  that  rose  over  Caracas,  awaiting  heroes  such  as  gave  the  Roman  re- 
public its  gk>ry.  BohVar  was  agitated.  He  read  as  it  were  the  book  of  the 
worid.  He  talked  of  the  liberty  of  the  land  of  the  Andes,  and  then  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  Rodriguez.  'Let  us  here  make  an  oath,'  he  said.  'Let  us  here, 
CD  this  sacred  hiU,  pledge  our  lives  to  the  liberties  of  our  own  country.'  Ro- 
driguez' heart  responded  to  that  of  Bolivar.  Then  and  there  they  pledged 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  South  American  independence.  With  that  resolu- 
tion the  republics  of  the  Sun  were  bom." 

"In  that  suUime  resolution  on  Monte  Aventino  were  the  battle  of  BoyadL, 
the  emancipation  of  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador,  the  restoration 
of  liberty  to  Peru,  and  the  freedom  of  the  whole  of  northern  South  America." 

"It  would  carry  him  on  its  refluent  wave  to  Peru.  It  would  cause  him 
there  to  be  hailed  almost  as  a  God  —  to  pass  under  triimiphal  arches,  amid 
singing  priests,  dancing  Indians,  and  prostrate  people,  while  the  thunder  of 
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<ajinon  shook  the  peaks  of  the  high  Andes  and  the  bells  of  the  citiea  nug  aloiicl 
with  joy." 

"Young  BoUvar  rose,  and  poured  forth  fais  ardent  and  decisive  scDlunenta 
in  fiery  words," 

"The  speech,  like  that  of  Patrick  Henry  amid  like  events,  was  dcicisive." 

"But  the  good  that  men  have  done  is  a  harvest  that  can  never  be  foi^ollen. 
Truly  said  Simon  Bolivar,  years  afterwards,  in  his  hour  of  triumph:  'Th« 
seed  of  liberty  yields  its  just  fruit.  If  there  is  anything  which  is  never  lost,  it 
is  the  blood  which  is  shed  for  a  just  cause.'" 

*"My  only  ambition  is  the  freedom  of  my  fellow  citizens.'" 

"We  must  ever  judge  bia  purpose  by  his  oath." 

"He  made  himself  the  altar  of  liberty,  and  at  last  laid  himself  upon  it" 

"He  entered  the  magical  atmosphere  of  Peru,  and  there  laid  the  fouada' 
tion  of  the  Republic." 

"Bolivar  now  met  the  immortal  apostle  of  liberty,  Alexander  Petion.  of 
Hayti." 

"These  words  reveal  the  spirit  of  Bolivar.  We  cannot  doubt  Bolivar's 
sincerity.  The  e.xccution  of  Piur  caused  him  as  much  suffering  oa  that  of 
Major  Andre  caused  Washington," 

"On  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  the  Liberator  resolved  never  to  marr; 
again,  so  that  he  might  devote  all  his  thought  to  the  cause  of  South  Amm'can 
tiberty;  again  and  again  he  placed  his  resignation  of  the  highest  trusts  into 
the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people;  he  declared  that  if  hia  dekth 
would  better  scn-e  the  cause  of  liberty  and  unity,  he  was  willing  to  die." 

Very  beroic  and  very  pathetic  is  all  thisi  But  let  us  turn  to  tbe 
real  Bolivar. 

One  of  BoIivar's"war  to  the  death  "proclamations  has  been  given, 
but  another  and  more  cruel  proclamation  was  issued  a  week  later  from 
Tnijillo,  decreeing  death  to  every  Spaniard  who  did  not  take  up  arms 
in  behalf  of  tlie  revolution,  to  all  prisoners  of  war,  etc.  The  inde- 
scribably bloody  and  inhumaa  policy  inaugurated  by  him  can  be  better 
understood  after  reading  the  chapters  in  the  present  work  which  give 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  Venezuela. 

I  shall  quote  again,  not  from  a  hysterical  paneg^Tist  like  Butter- 
worth,  but  from  a  sincere  admirer  and  defender  of  Bolivar,  Cari«» 
Bcnedetti,  a  man  who  approved  of  Uie  career  of  Bolivar  in  its  cotirrtj. 
His  Hisloria  de  ColonMa  '  is  a  work  in  every  way  friendly  to  Bolivar. 

"Seven  times  had  BolSvar  proposed  to  Monteverdc  the  exdiangc  of  prw- 
ooers  and  as  often  the  proposition  had  been  reject«d ;  tbe  condition  of  tbe 
patriots  became  worse  every  day:  it  was  assured  that  Boves,  if  be  f«J)  on 
Caracas,  would  decapitate  all  the  Americans;  children  from  tlie  a^  of 
twelve  year^  the  old  men  to  sixty,  all  had  been  called  to  tbe  aervicn.  and 
there  were  no  other  forces  with  which  to  resist ;  tbe  resources  were  being  vs- 
hausted.  and  fears  were  felt  that  tbe  1000  prisoners  locked  up  in  CftrtKias  and 
La  Gua}Ta  might  tr>-  to  rise  up;  knowledge  of  the  critical  situation  6t  tbe 
Republic,  united  to  the  natural  seutimcDt  of  conserving  existence,  even  to  tba 
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murder  of  enemies,  had  already  influenced  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  asked  the  death  of  the  Spaniards  and  Canarios,  enemies  of 
independence.  The  authorities,  in  consequence,  in  order  to  allay  the  tumult 
of  the  multitude  which  asked  the  death  of  those  unfortunates,  disposed  that 
ei^teen  of  the  more  dangerous  prisoners  should  be  taken  out  and  shot. 
Bolivar  was  at  once  consulted  by  the  comandante  of  La  Guayra,  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  prisoners  in  that  city,  and  he  answered  that  they 
should  be  killed  without  any  exception,  and  he  gave  the  same  order  to  the 
Jefes  of  Caracas.  The  execution  took  place  in  the  plaza  of  the  cathedral  in 
Caracas,  in  the  location  destined  for  the  butchery  of  cattle  in  that  city,  and 
in  the  heights  of  La  Guayra,  Castle  of  San  Carlos,  and  road  of  Macuto,  in  the 
days  running  from  the  8th  to  the  16th  of  February.  The  prisoners  were  taken 
out  successively  from  the  jails  and  calabooses,  and  conducted  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Some  were  shot,  but  the  larger  part  lost  their  lives  from  the  strokes 
of  lances  and  of  machetes,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  inmiediately  on  the 
funeral  pile,  which  consumed  about  100  victims  daily.  In  this  manner  perished 
866  Spaniards  and  Canarios,  and  it  was  a  veritable  butchery.  Bolivar  gave 
a  manifesto  justifying  this  act  in  San  Mateo,  where  he  was  consulted  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  the  prisoners  of  La  Guayra,  and  ordered  their  ex- 
ecution the  same  as  those  of  Caracas.  The  justice  of  this  is  that  it  was  in 
retaliation  for  identical  deeds." 

If  the  Spaniards  had  issued  orders  for  a  war  to  the  death  and  for 
the  slaughter  of  prisoners,  every  American  writer  and  historian  would 
have  been  horrified.  The  Spaniards  committed  many  infamous  cruel- 
ties in  this  war;  the  so-called  patriots  committed  savage  atrocities, 
without  parallel,  even  in  Indian  warfare.  Much  of  this  horrible 
barbaric  savagry  was  due  to  the  orders  and  influence  of  Bolivar 
himself. 

Proof  of  this,  if  any  were  needed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
revolution  did  not  take  on  such  a  savage  aspect  in  Colombia,  where 
the  operations  of  the  armies  were  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Congress  of  Nueva  Granada.  This  Congress  would  not  sanction 
the  assassination  of  prisoners,  nor  the  massacre  of  male  non-combat- 
ants, let  alone  of  women  and  children.  The  people  of  Colombia  were 
identical  in  character  with  those  of  Venezuela,  and  the  conflict  was 
actuated  by  similar  ideas.  The  military  campaigns  were  intense,  and 
the  batdes  terrible  beyond  description,  but  the  barbarism  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan revolution  under  Bolivar  was  unknown.  The  Spaniards  them- 
selves committed  no  such  atrocities  in  Colombia,  and  one  of  the  few 
occasions  on  which  Spanish  prisoners  were  assassinated  in  Colombia 
was  when  General  Urdaneta,  one  of  Bolivar's  lieutenants,  was  driven 
out  of  Venezuela  and  into  Colombian  territory,  where  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  shoot  five  Spaniards  who  had  been  taken  prisoners.  The 
Congress  of  Nueva  Granada  disapproved  of  the  act,  which  caused 
great  consternation,  and  at  once  relieved  him  of  his  command.  The 
war  of  extermination  and  of  assassination  of  non-combatants  and 
prifloneis  inaugurated  by  Bolivar  in  Venezuela  is  susceptible  of  no 
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ciefence  or  palliation.  It  places  him  outside  the  pale  of  crnHzed 
military  commanders.  The  bloodthirsty  Spaniards.  Morillo  and 
Moxo,  were  no  less  culpable. 

It  is  estimated  that  Bolivar's  order  of  "war  to  the  death"  waa 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  at  least  100,000  lives,  a  vast  number  of  these 
being  women  and  cliildren. 

La   LlBEBTADOEtA   DEL  LiBERTADOB 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Bolivar  had  married  in  Madrid  a  f_ 
sixteen,  the  daughter  of  a  family  of  rank.    He  brought  her  to  America, 
but  she  died  shortly  after  of  yellow  fever. 

Bolivar,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  said:  "I  loiTd  my 
wife  much,  and  at  her  death  I  took  an  oath  never  to  marry.  I  have 
kept  my  word.  If  I  had  not  been  bereaved,  perhaps  my  life  wotdd 
have  been  different.  I  would  not  have  been  general  of  liberators.  I 
would  not  have  made  my  second  voyage  to  Europe.  I  would  not  hare 
had  the  ideas  which  I  gained  by  my  travels,  nor  would  I  have  had  the 
experience,  or  made  the  study  of  the  world,  of  mankind,  and  of  ttungs, 
which  has  been  of  so  much  service  to  me  during  the  course  of  my 
political  career.  The  death  of  my  wife  placed  me  early  in  the  way 
of  patriotic  effort,  and  caused  me  to  follow  the  chariot  of  Man  tstbcv 
th^  the  plough  of  Ceres." 

A  curious  ar^ment  this,  which  many  writers  seem  to  think  addi 
a  halo  to  the  "Liberator."  But  there  is  another  side  to  this  heroic 
renunciation  of  marriage. 

In  Leyendas  Hiatoricas  de  Venezuela,  by  Aristides  Rojos  (Canct*. 
1890),  is  a  description  of  one  of  many  episodes  in  Bolivar's  career.  — 
a  stoiy  of  romance  and  danger  —  of  just  that  kind  to  endear  Botf Tar 
to  the  Latin- American  heart, 

Manuelita  Saenz  was  the  favorite  mistress  of  Bolivar.  She  tm 
an  ardent  patriot,  ready  fo  make  any  sacriSce  for  the  republkmiu. 
and  Bolivar  was  her  idol.  She  had  been  married  at  the  age  o(  abool 
twenty  years,  in  1817,  to  Dr.  Thome,  an  Englishman,  hi  1822  b« 
Dame  appeared  among  112  ladies  of  the  "Order  of  the  Sun."  —  a 
patriotic  society,  —  and  she  was  engaged  in  many  daring  enterprises, 
riding  through  I^ma  on  horseback,  like  a  man,  and  in  other  ways 
showing  her  independence. 

Dr.  Thome  seems  to  have  worshipped  her,  but  she  cared  nothinf 
for  him.  Rojas  says,  "The  women  of  the  Torrid  Zone  do  not  agree 
well,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  with  the  taciturn,  reserved,  and  cere- 
monious character  of  the  sons  of  the  North." 

At  least  Manuelita  did  not,  "Scarcely  had  the  Liberator  arri^Td 
in  Quito  in  1822,  after  the  battle  of  Pichincha,  when  Manuelita  en- 
countered the  fortunate  man  who  from  peak  to  peak  was  conducting 
the  genius  of  war.     They  saw,  they  met,  they  lo>-ed.  .  .  .  Btdhnr 
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ladked  the  attractions  of  Apollo,  but  he  possessed  oriental  ima^ation, 
dear  talent,  facile  speech,  which  realized  cultured  models,  —  the 
practice,  in  short,  which  gives  conquests  in  love  ...  so  he  conquered 
the  heart  of  Manuelita;  but  she  had  conquered  something  more,  — 
the  absolute  dominion,  the  throne  without  a  crown,'*  etc. 

Thome  did  not  like  this ;  he  was  desperately  in  love  with  Manuelita 
himself,  and  begged  her  to  return.  This  is  what  she  answered  her 
busband,  —  she  had  already  left  him  to  hve  with  Bolivar: 

**  No,  no,  no,  no  more,  man,  for  Grod's  sake.  Why  do  you  write  to  me  ask- 
mg  me  to  change  my  resolution  ?  What  good  does  it  do  you,  except  to  cause 
me  the  pain  of  saying  to  you  'no '  a  thousand  times  ?  Sir,  you  are  excellent, 
inimitable,  never  will  I  say  anything  else  about  you ;  but  my  friend,  to  leave 
fou  for  General  Bolivar  is  something  —  to  leave  another  husband  without 
foar  qualities  would  be  nothing. 

''And  do  you  think  that  I,  after  being  the  sweetheart  of  this  (jeneral  for 
Mvcn  years,  and  with  the  certainty  of  possessing  hb  heart,  would  rather  be 
die  wcnnan  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  the  Sacred 
IVinity  ?  If  anything  I  am  sorry  of,  it  is  that  you  were  not  even  somewhat 
better,  so  that  I  could  have  left  you.  I  know  very  well  that  nothing  can  unite 
ne  with  him  under  those  auspices  which  you  call  honor.  Do  you  think  I  am 
less  honorable  because  he  is  my  lover  and  not  my  husband  ?  Ah,  I  do  not  live 
pveoecupied  by  social  inventions  devised  to  torment  us. 

"Let  me  alone,  my  dear  Englishman.  We  wiU  make  another  agreement: 
b  the  sky  we  will  return  to  many  each  other,  but  not  on  the  earth.  Do  you 
Sunk  this  agreement  bad  ?  Then  I  would  say  that  you  are  very  unreasonable. 
In  the  heavenly  country  we  will  pass  an  angdic  life,  all  spiritual  (since  as  a 
Bian  you  are  heavy) ;  there  everything  will  be  of  the  church,  because  the  mo- 
notonous life  is  reserved  to  your  tuition  (in  love,  I  say,  because  in  the  rest,  who 
ue  more  apt  in  commerce  and  the  marine  ?). 

''Love,  you  E«n£^ish  entertain  without  pleasure;  conversation  without 
jraoe,  and  slowly;  greetings  with  reverence;  rising  up  and  sitting  down  with 
aare ;  jokes  without  smiles ;  these  are  divine  formulas,  but  I  miserable  mortal 
hat  laughs  at  myself,  at  you  and  at  this  English  seriousness,  etc.  —  how  bad 
t  would  be  with  me  in  heaven !  —  as  bad  as  if  I  were  to  live  in  England,  or 
[Constantinople;  because  to  the  English  is  due  my  conception  of  tyraimy 
awards  women,  although  you  were  not  so  to  me;  —  but  you  were  as  jealous 
IS  a  Portaguese. 

''An  this  I  do  not  care  for  —  have  n't  I  got  good  taste  ? 

"Enou^  of  jokes:  formally  and  without  laughing,  with  all  seriousness, 
irith  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  church,  I  say  that  I  will  never  live  with  you 
igain.  That  you  are  angdic,  and  I  the  opposite,  is  a  strong  religious  impedi- 
nent;  but  that  I  am  in  love  with  another  is  a  stronger  and  more  powerful 
ne.    Don't  you  see  I  am  thinking  formally  ? 

"Your  invariable  friend, 

"Manxtela." 

Manuela,  who  frequently  visited  Bolivar  in  the  palace  in  Bogota, 
vas  indisposed  on  the  afternoon  of  September  25, 1828.  Bolivar,  who 
wna  abo  mck,  sent  for  her.    ^e  excused  hersdf  at  first,  saying  that 
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she  was  not  feeling  well,  but  later  she  went.  She  found  BoUvar,  «k) 
also  his  nephew  Fernando,  Captain  Ibarra,  and  Colonel  FerguscMt, 
while  only  a  small  guard  was  around  Bolivar's  mansion. 

The  doors  of  the  palace  were  closed.  Bolivar  took  a  tepid  bath. 
Manuela  reading  to  him  in  the  mean  time,  and  stillness  reigned  every- 
where. At  midnight  the  dogs  of  the  palace  barked,  and  soon  footsteps 
were  heard  about  the  building.  A  conspirai'y  of  revolution  had  been 
formed,  signs  and  countersigns  obtained,  the  seiitinels  deceived,  and 
an  entrance  forced  into  the  palace: 

Bolivar  was  sleeping.  Manuela  awoke  him,  and  told  him  what 
was  passing.  He  dressed  quickly,  and  she  directed  him  to  a  balcony, 
telling  him  to  make  for  the  armory  of  Vargas,  where  there  were 
loyal  troops.  She  then  went  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  and  wag 
seized  by  the  intruders,  who  demanded  to  know  where  Bolivar  wu. 
"  In  the  Consejo."  said  Manuela;  but  the  conspirators  went  rushing 
toward  the  sleeping-room  which  Bolivar  had  just  left.  Infuriated 
at  not  finding  Bolivar,  the  invaders  seized  Manuela.  At  that  moment, 
however,  they  encountered  Ibarra,  who  opened  the  door  of  his  bed- 
room and  fired  upon  them,  and  was  himself  wounded. 

"Have  they  murdered  the  Liberator?"  one  of  Uie  officers  of  the 
palace  asked  Manuela,  and  she  answered.  "No,  he  lives."  The 
intruders  then  tried  to  compel  her  to  tell  them  where  he  was,  but  she 
said  she  did  not  know.    They  put  her  in  a  room  under  guard. 

At  this  moment  Ferguson  came  looking  for  BoUvar,  and  ma  shot 
dead  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  Carujo,  who  had  been  his  intintale 
friend. 

Bolivar  in  the  mean  time  had  thrown  himself  out  of  a  window,  and 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  monastery  of  the  Carmelitas,  liesriag  shots 
on  all  sides,  and  cries  of  "Death  to  the  tyrant."  On  his  way  he  en- 
countered a  faithful  young  friend,  Jose  Maria  Antunex,  bora  in 
Maracaibo.  He  led  Bolivar  to  the  bridge  called  Carmen,  the  inteotioa 
being  to  take  the  left  bank  of  a  creek  called  San  .\ugustin,  an  nx  to 
arrive  at  the  armory  of  Vargas,  with  the  object  of  leading  these  tmops 
into  the  fight.  When  they  arrived  at  the  bridge,  the  troops  at  Vargas 
were  already  in  action,  the  artillery  fire  being  directed  towards  that 
side  of  the  creek  where  Bolivar  contemplated  going.  Voices  wen 
now  heard  shouting, "  Viva  el  Libertador  ";  others  were  crying. "  Death 
to  the  tyrant."  The  contending  forces  seemed  nearing  the  bridge. 
Bolivar's  guide  led  the  general  to  a  hiding-place  beneath  the  brii^, 
which  was  no  sooner  gained  than  a  troop  of  hostile  artillery  was  beud 
to  pass  overhead. 

A  desultory  fight  was  kept  up  in  all  parts  of  the  town  for  sevvral 
hours,  but  the  conspirators  were  at  last  vanquished.  General  Urdaa- 
eta.  Minister  of  War,  then  sent  out  to  seareh  in  every  direction  tor 
Bolivar,  whose  disappearance  by  this  time  was  generally  known. 

Bolivar  under  the  bridge  heard  them  pass,  shouting.  "Vi 
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Libertadorl  **  **  Viva  Bolivar.**  Thinking  this  was  a  ruse  to  get  him 
to  come  out,  he  remained  for  several  hours  in  his  hiding-place. 

Finally  the  general's  guide  went  out,  and  seeing  that  his  friends 
were  in  the  ascendancy,  Bolivar  was  himself  extricated  from  his  un- 
pleasant position,  —  wet,  covered  with  mud,  shivering  with  cold,  and 
80  hoarse  that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

Bolivar  was  greeted  with  a  frenzy  of  joy  on  his  return  to  the  palace. 
Turning  to  Manuela,  he  said :  ''  Tu  eres  la  Libertadora  del  Libertadorl** 
—  "You  were  the  Liberator  of  the  Liberator." 

BolIvab  shoots  Piab 

Bolivar's  treacheiy  to  Miranda  is  well  known,  but  hb  act  in  shoot- 
ing Greneral  Piar  may  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  infamous  ingratitude, 
such  as  an  historian  is  seldom  called  upon  to  record,  even  in  incom- 
prehensible Latin  America. 

Manuel  Carios  Piar  was  bom  in  Curo9ao  in  1782.  He  joined 
Bolivar's  first  expedition  from  Hayti  in  1816,  which  was  really  fitted 
out  by  President  Petion.  From  the  banning  of  the  revolution  up 
to  this  date,  every  military  adventure  of  Bolivar  had  ended  disas- 
trously. The  real  fighting  had  been  done  by  Generals  Marifio,  Paez, 
and  others.  Bolivar  had  been  whipped  from  one  end  of  Venezuela 
to  the  other,  and  had  demonstrated  that  he  knew  nothing  of  strategy. 
He  had  already  twice  escaped  from  Venezuela,  and  had  left  the  half- 
breed  generals  to  face  an  adverse  situation  as  best  they  could.  The 
influence  which  he  had  over  the  swarthy  Jefes  of  the  plains  was  due 
to  his  education  and  superior  knowledge  of  the  worid  rather  than  to 
his  military  prowess.  At  the  same  time  his  indomitable  determination 
and  fanatical  enthusiasm,  his  daring  and  recklessness,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  a  greater  organizing  ability  than  the  unlet- 
tered Jefes,  gave  him  his  prestige.  But  so  far  as  real  military  standing 
was  concerned  at  that  time,  he  had  none.  When  he  sailed  from  Aguin, 
Hayti,  on  March  30,  1816,  Generals  Mariano  Montilla,  Bermudez, 
and  many  others,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  r^ard- 
ing  him  as  impracticable  and  hare-brained.  General  Piar,  however, 
went  with  him,  and  stood  by  him  loyally. 

This  trip  was  a  complete  fiasco,  and  on  August  16,  after  having 
lost  what  few  soldiers  he  had,  Bolivar  arrived  at  Guira,  only  to  find 
mutiny  and  hostility,  if  not  downright  contempt,  expressed  for  him. 
Generals  Marifio  and  Bermudez,  who  commanded  in  that  section, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and,  sword  in  hand,  Bolivar  forced 
himself  through  a  mob  of  Venezuelan  soldiers,  and  escaped  a  second 
time  to  Hayti,  absolutely  without  followers  or  influence. 

At  this  critical  juncture  General  Manuel  Carlos  Piar  came  to  the 
front.  He  had  proved  himself  as  great  a  general  as  Venezuela  pos- 
sessed.   At  the  great  battle  of  Juncal,  on  September  26,  General  Piar 
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with  8000  men  had  overwhelmingly  defeated  the  royalist  Moralw 
with  3000  men,  and  be  was  now  a  military  fa<?tor  not  to  be  disregarded. 
He  beard  witb  sorrow  of  the  disgrace  which  had  befallen  Bolivar.  In 
co-operation  witb  General  Arismendi,  of  Mai^rita,  Piar,  disregard- 
ing entirely  the  opinions  of  Generals  Mariflo.  Bermudez,  and  the  rest, 
sent  at  once  a  commissioner  to  see  Bolivar,  in  Hayti,  to  assure  him  of 
their  loyalty,  to  tell  him  that  they  still  recognized  him  as  Ihc  Jefc 
Supremo,  and  to  place  themselves  and  their  arniies  at  his  disjxisaL 
Bolivar  was  reanimated.  He  organized  a  second  expedition  from 
Hayti,  and  afterwards  united  with  General  Piar  at  Angostura.  The 
military  genius  and  unswerving  loyal^  of  General  Piar  had  sa^-ed 
Bolivar  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  career.  Not  only  this,  Gen- 
eral Piar  had  been  fighting  desperate  battles  while  BolJvar  was  id 
Hayti.  and  after  his  return,  and  by  the  great  victory  which  he  woo 
near  San  Felix,  on  April  1!,  1817,  over  tbe  Spanish  Brigadier  Latorre, 
killing  and  wounding  about  1000  royalists,  be  turned  the  tide  in  favor 
of  tbe  an ti -royalists,  and  made  independence  once  more  a  possibility. 

Little  did  Piar  dream  that  he  was  nursing  a  viper  wbicb  was  des- 
tined to  sting  bim  to  death  !  Little  did  the  hero  of  one  hundred  desjier- 
ate  conSicts  with  the  royalists  imagine  that  his  end  was  to  come  from 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  owed  everything  to  his  friendship,  even  to 
the  very  power  which  enabled  him  to  order  tlie  assassination  ! 

A  so-called  Congress  had  been  established  at  Cariaco,  which  had 
disregarded  Bolivar's  pretence  of  being  "Supreme  Jefe,"  —  a  pre- 
tence which  was  at  that  time  ridiculous,  —  and  appointed  a  junta  to 
govern  the  country.  General  Piar  was  favorable  to  this  scheme,  and 
this  angered  Bolivar.  Although  Piar  and  Arismendi  had  recalled 
Bolivar  from  Hayti,  it  was  witb  the  idea  that  he  should  be  their  clmf. 
not  their  tyrant. 

When  this  Congress  was  dissolved.  General  Piar  su^iested  thai 
a  board  of  generals  and  influential  men  should  be  formed  to  admin- 
ister the  government.  This  offended  Bolivar  intensely.  He  vru 
determined  to  be  tbe  Supreme  Boss  himself,  of  the  Board  of  Admin- 
istration and  of  everj'thing  else.  What  power  Bolivar  had  up  to  this 
moment  was  due  chiefly  to  General  Piar;  but  he  quarrelled  with  Piar, 
who  thereupon  left  his  army  in  command  of  Bolivar  and  retired  to 
private  life.  Ptar  went  first  to  Upata,  and  later  to  Angostura.  Boli- 
var heard  that  Piar  was  fomenting  a  conspiracy,  —  and  in  Venezuela 
a  man  can  hear  almost  anything  he  wishes,  especially  if  it  is  wicked, 
—  and  he  sent  for  Piar.  The  iJeneral  refused  to  come;  am)  it  was 
stated  that  he  had  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  General  Marifto 
by  which  he  was  to  recognize  and  serve  under  the  latter  as  "Supr«t» 
Chief  of  the  Republic." 

Bolivar  summoned  his  officers,  and  formed  a  junta,  which  agtun 
declared  him  Jefe  Supremo  de  la  Republica.  Thereupon  be  sent  a 
body  of  cavaliy  to  make  General  Piar  prisoner.     This  was  coin< 
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manded  by  Greneral  Cedefio,  Juan  Antonio  Mina,  and  Juan  Fran- 
cisco Sanchez.  No  such  force  was  needed,  however,  for  General  Piar 
was  found  entirely  alone,  in  the  village  of  Aragua  de  Cumana.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  conspiracy,  or  that  General  Piar 
ever  again  intended  to  enter  military  life.  Piar  was  taken  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Bolivar,  who  appointed  a  mock  court  martial  to  try  him 
on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  and  desertion.  No  time  was  lost  in  com- 
plying with  the  orders  of  Bolivar  and  declaring  him  guilty.  Bolivar 
immediately  signed  the  sentence  of  death.  On  the  next  day,  October 
17, 1817,  (xeneral  Piar  was  taken  out  and  shot  by  his  own  troops.  He 
attempted  to  make  a  speech  to  his  ungrateful  compatriots  before  they 
shot  him,  but  they  beat  the  drums  so  that  his  voice  was  drowned. 

£imon  Bolivar,  on  the  day  following  this  heinous  crime,  concocted 
the  following  composition  by  way  of  an  address  to  his  soldiers : 

Soldiers  :  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  pain  for  my  heart.  General  Piar  was 
executed  for  his  crimes  of  high  treason,  conspiracy  and  desertion.  A  just  and 
l^al  tribunal  pronounced  the  sentence  against  that  unfortunate  citizen,  who, 
intoxicated  by  the  favors  of  fortune,  and  to  satiate  his  ambition,  attempted  to 
ruin  the  country.  General  Piar  really  had  done  important  services  to  the  re- 
{Miblic,  and  although  the  course  of  his  conduct  had  always  been  mutinous,  his 
•ervioes  were  bountifully  rewarded  by  the  government  of  Venezuela. 

Nothing  was  left  to  be  desired  by  a  chief  who  had  obtained  the  highest 
^Trades  of  the  army.  The  second  authority  of  the  republic,  which  was  vacant 
\sfy  the  dissidence  of  Greneral  Marino,  was  to  be  conferred  on  him  before  his 
rebellion;  but  he  aspired  to  the  supreme  command,  and  formed  a  purpose 
the  most  atrocious  that  can  be  conceived.  Not  only  had  Piar  intended  civil 
'war,  but  also  anarchy,  and  the  most  inhuman  sacrifice  of  his  own  companions 
^md  brethren. 

Soldiers!  You  know  it.  Equality,  liberty  and  independence  are  our 
XDotio.  Has  not  humanity  recovered  her  rights  by  our  laws  ?  Have  not  our 
arms  broken  the  chains  of  the  slaves  ?  Has  not  the  hateful  difference  of  classes 
and  colors  been  abolished  forever  ?  Have  not  the  national  moneys  been  or- 
dered to  be  divided  among  you  ?  Do  not  fortune  and  glory  await  you  ?  Are 
not  your  merits  abundantly  rewarded,  or  at  least  justly?  What  then,  did 
General  Piar  want  for  you  ?  Are  you  not  equal,  free,  independent,  happy  and 
honoied?  Could  Piar  obtain  for  you  greater  wealth  ?  No,  no,  no.  The  tomb 
was  being  opened  by  Piar  with  his  own  hands,  to  bury  in  it  the  life,  the  wealth, 
the  honor  of  the  brave  defenders  of  the  liberty  of  Venezuela,  their  children, 
wives  and  fathers.  .  .  . 

Soldiers !  Heaven  watches  for  your  well-being  and  the  government,  which 
is  your  father,  is  vigilant  in  your  behalf.  Your  chief,  who  is  your  companion 
in  arms,  who  is  always  at  your  head,  and  has  participated  in  your  perils  and 
privations,  as  also  in  your  victories,  confides  in  you ;  rely  then  on  him,  sure 
that  he  loves  you  more  than  if  even  he  were  your  father  or  your  son. 

Simon  Bolivar. 
Hjeaoquabixbb  op  Anoostuba,  October  17,  1817. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

NOTED  REVOLUTIONARY   LEADERS  — PAEZ. 

SAN   MARTIN.   AND  SUCRE 

JOSE  ANTONIO  PAEZ 


TOSE  ANTONIO  PAEZ  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Barinos, 
-J  Venezuela,  June  13,  1790.  He  was  a  cattle-herder  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolutions  which  made  him  famous.  During 
his  youth,  he  had  many  turbulent  experiences.  At  the  age  of  sevmitcen 
he  was  waylaid  by  a  band  of  robbers,  but  killed  one  of  them,  and  the 
others  fied.  ArisUdes  Rojas  relates,  in  his  Leyendaa  flistorwu  dt 
Venezuela,  that  Faez,  when  a  boy,  was  bitten  by  a  snake  and  at  an- 
other time  by  a  vicious  dog ;  that  he  never  recovered  from  the  nen-ous 
shock,  and  that  he  was  always  afterwards  subject  to  ejMleptic  fits, 
while  the  sight  of  a  snake  filled  him  with  terror  and  threw  him  into 
convulsions.  When  Pacz  went  into  a  battle,  it  was  with  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  excitement;  in  those  terrible  shocks  against  the  cavalry 
of  I^pez,  Morales.  La  Torre,  and  Morillo,  he  was  almost  certain  to 
suffer  from  horrible  convulsions.  "Thus,  on  entering  the  action  at 
Chire  and  Yagual,  and  in  the  persecution  of  the  enemy  in  the  field.*  of 
Gamarra  and  Ortiz,  and  finally  in  Carabobo.  after  a  splendid  triumpji, 
Paez  had  convulsions  which  deprived  him  for  a  time  of  reason."  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  became  a  cavalry  leader  in  the  revolutionary 
ranks,  and  oi^anized  formidable  forces  of  mountaineers.  After  some 
years  of  desultory  fighting  he  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  BoUvar  in 
1817.  and  two  years  later  was  made  Major-General. 

lo  the  battle  of  Ortiz,  in  1818.  nearly  the  entire  infantry  at  tbc 
command  of  Bolivar  was  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards;  but  Paez  inth 
his  cavalry  mode  such  terrific  charges  on  the  royalists  that  Bolivar 
was  finally  able  to  extricate  bis  army.      M  the  end  of  the  engagement 
Paez  went  into  convubions,  and  was  found  by  an  English  colonel  lyii^ 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  his  mouth  filled  with  foam.    The  Engliabmaii  / 
gave  tbc  general  some  water  and  bathed  his  head,  when  Paez,  opening  I 
his  eyes,  recognized  the  colonel  and  said.  "I  found  myself  so  tirrdi 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  liattle;  I  had  already  killed  twenty-nine  of  ll 
enemy,  and  was  crossing  my  lance  with  one  more,  when  I  felt  my- 
sick."    At  his  side  was  the  bloody  lance,  which  he  presented  lu  ti 
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English  colond  as  a  testimonial  of  friendship.  In  the  great  defeat 
which  Bolivar  suffered  at  Gramarra,  in  1819,  Paez  performed  wonders 
with  his  cavalry;  but  he  again  suffered  a  terrible  convulsion,  his  first 
words,  upon  regaining  consciousness,  being,  ''My  lance,  where  is  my 
lance  ?    Bring  my  horse !  ** 

Finally,  at  the  brilliant  victory  of  Carabobo,  in  1821,  which  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  Paez  also 
suffered  from  an  epileptic  attack,  which  was  upon  him  at  the  moment 
that  Bolivar  came  to  offer  him  the  thanks  of  Colombia  and  the  rank 
of  General-in-Chief.  Greneral  Paez  became  Dictator  of  Venezuela, 
and  for  about  seventeen  years,  exercised  almost  absolute  power,  either 
directly  or  through  men  appointed  by  himself.  He  took  part  in  the 
movement  for  the  separation  of  Venezula  from  Colombia,  in  18£9, 
and  became  its  first  President,  in  1830. 

The  latter  years  of  General  Paez  were  as  turbulent  as  his  youth, 
and  he  finally  was  expelled  from  Venezuela.  He  came  to  New  York, 
and  lived  there  sevend  years,  dying  in  1873.  His  autobiography  was 
published  in  New  York  in  1869.  His  son,  Ramon  Paez,  wrote  his 
father's  biography,  which  was  published  in  New  York  in  1864. 

JOat  DE  SAN  MARTIN 

This  distinguished  patriot  was  bom  at  Yapeyu,  on  the  Uruguay 
River,  February  25,  1778.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  went  with  his 
patents  to  Spain,  and  was  educated  for  the  military  profession  at 
the  College  of  Nobles  in  Madrid.  He  saw  service  in  Africa,  fighting 
against  t^  Moors,  before  he  had  reached  his  majority.  In  London  San 
Martin  met  Miranda,  who  was  busily  engaged  establishing  revolution- 
ary societies,  and  became  imbued  with  the  views  of  the  illustrious 


San  Martin  returned  to  South  America  in  1811,  shortly  after  the 
royalist  government  had  been  overthrown  in  Argentina,  and  at  once 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  organizing  a  troop  of  cavaliy.  In 
a  short  time  he  succeeded  Belgrano  in  command  of  the  army  and 
instituted  many  real  reforms.  His  ambition  now  was  to  create  an 
army  sufficient  to  drive  the  forces  of  Ferdinand  out  of  Chili.  To  this 
end  he  began  his  wori^  at  Mendoza,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  His 
plan  was  to  cross  the  Uspallata  Pass,  neariy  13,000  feet  high,  overcome 
the  lojralist  armies  in  Chili,  and  descend  upon  Peru.  In  furtherance 
of  his  plan,  he  became  Grovemor  of  Cuzco,  an  Andine  province,  in  1814, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  gather  and  drill  a  huge  force  of  hardy  moun- 
taineers. In  the  mean  time  the  Chilians  under  Manuel  Rodriguez 
were  secretly  organized,  and  merely  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  revolt 
against  Abascal,  the  Spanish  Viceroy,  and  his  General  Osorio,  who 
ruled  with  iron  hands  and  were  generally  hated. 

Early  in  1817  San  Martin's  plans  were  perfected,  and  he  proceeded 
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to  cross  the  mountains.  He  started  from  Mendoza  on  JanuaTy  T7, 
amid  the  indescribable  enthusiasm  of  the  populace.  On  February  12 
he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Cbacabuco,  This  was  followed  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1818,  by  the  decisive  \-ictory  of  Maypo.  which  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  battles  ever  fought  in  South 
America.  The  royalist  army  under  General  Osorio  had  about  5500 
men,  and  San  Martin  had  about  the  same  numt»er.  The  armies  met 
near  a  junction  of  roads  which  leads  through  the  passes  of  Mavpo  and 
Santiago.  There  were  at  this  point  a  series  of  white  crests  or  ridges, 
on  which  the  armies  faced  each  other.  General  Osorio  threw  n  con- 
siderable body  of  men  to  the  west  to  protect  the  road  to  Valparaiso, 
and  San  Martin's  cavalry  fell  on  the  flank  of  this  body  with  terrible 
force,  completely  routing  it.  General  Osorio  lost  in  this  battle  1000 
men  killed,  150  officers,  and  2000  prisoners;  while  San  Martin  lost 
1000  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  General  San  Martin  now  returned 
in  person  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  laid  before  the  Dictator,  Juan  Martin 
de  Pueyrredon,  a  plan  for  the  liberation  of  Peru.  The  plan  waa 
accepted.  He  then  returned  to  Chili,  organized  the  govemment, 
raised  a  large  army,  and  a  considerable  naval  fleet,  which  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Cochrane,  a  British  admiral,  who  sailed 
for  Lima  August  21,  1820. 

Lima  was  captured,  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  the  coast,  the 
independence  of  Peru  was  proclaimed  on  July  28,  1821,  and  Sao 
Martin  was  designated  its  "Protector." 

General  San  Martin  met  Bolivar  in  Guayaquil  on  July  25.  1822. 
They  had  a  private  interview,  the  tenor  of  which  has  never  been 
published.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  vrith  Bolivar,  howei-^-,  San 
Martin  seems  to  have  decided  to  retire  forever  from  the  tempestuoiu 
turmoil  of  South  American  politics.  He  called  the  Peruvian  Coogtcsi 
together,  and  handed  in  bis  resignation  in  the  following  words: 

"  f  have  witnessed  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  States  of  Chill 
and  Peru.  I  hold  in  my  possesion  the  standard  which  Piznrro  brought  to 
enslave  the  empire  of  the  locas.  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  public  man.  Titus  I 
am  more  than  rewarded  for  ten  years  spent  in  revolution  and  warfare.  My 
promises  to  the  countries  in  which  I  warred  are  fulfilled  —  to  make  tbcm  in- 
dependent and  leave  to  their  will  the  elections  of  the  governments. 

"  The  presence  of  a  fortunate  soldier.  howe\-er  disinterested  he  may  be,  is 
dangerous  to  newly  constituted  States.  I  am  also  disgusted  with  hearing  thai 
I  wish  to  make  myself  a  sovereign.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to 
moke  the  lost  sacrifice  for  the  liberty  of  the  country,  but  in  the  clan  of  tbs 
private  individual,  and  no  other. 

"  With  respect  to  my  public  conduct,  my  compatriots  (as  is  generally  the 
case)  will  be  divided  in  their  opinions.  Their  children  will  pronounce  the 
true  verdict. 

"  Peru\'ian9 !    I  leave  your  national  representation  established.     If  you 
repose  implicit  confidence  in  it,  you  will  triumph.    If  not,  anardiy  will  imQM    i 
you  up.  '^^^H 
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"  May  success  preside  over  your  destinies,  and  may  they  be  crowned  with 
felicity  and  peace/' 


General  San  Martin  now  declined  an  o£Fer  of  10,000  ounces  gold 
from  the  Peruvian  Congress.  With  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  he 
took  with  him  lus  daughter  Mercedes  and  went  to  Europe.  There  he 
lived  in  poverty  and  neglect  for  about  thirty  years,  near  Paris,  and 
died  at  Boulogne  on  August  17,  1850. 

His  remains  were  afterwards  taken  to  Argentina,  where  the  tomb 
of  San  Martin,  a  magnificent  mausoleum,  forms  part  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Buenos  Ayres.    On  it  is  inscribed,  in  Spanish : 


"Triumphed  in  San  Lorenzo,  1818; 
Affirmed  the  Independence  of  Aigenttna,  1816; 
CroBsed  the  Andes,  1817 ;        ^      ^ 
Carried  the  Banner  of  Emancipation  to  Chili, 
to  Peru,  and  to  Ecuador,  1817-1888.** 

General  San  Martin  may  justly  be  r^arded  as  the  highest  type  of 
general  which  South  America  has  produced.  There  was  as  much 
difference  between  San  Martin  and  Bolivar  as  there  was  between 
General  Grant  and  Quantrell.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet  tastes,  of 
serene  and  philosophical  temper,  simple  in  his  manners  and  language, 
and  utteriy  disliked  the  scenes  of  revelry,  pageantry,  and  bacchanalry 
in  which  Bolivar  delighted.  He  dressed  neatly  but  plainly,  was  not 
given  to  extravagances  of  speech  or  action;  and  the  hair-raising 
pronunciamentos  and  decretas  of  the  long  line  of  succeeding  military 
usurpers  of  South  America  were  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature. 

J3ia  proclamation  to  the  Peruvian  Congress,  upon  resigning  his 
power,  was  worthy  of  a  greater  people  than  that  to  whom  it  was 
addressed:  '^My  promises  to  the  countries  in  which  I  warred  are 
fulfilled,  to  make  them  independent  and  leave  to  their  will  the  elections 
of  the  government." 

How  pitiable  it  was  to  see  this  great  man  step  down  and  out,  with 
such  ideals  as  these,  —  a  man  who  might  really  have  established  a 
representative  government,  —  to  leave  the  erratic  Bolivar  to  assume 
absolute  dictatorial  powers ! 

JOSE  DE  ANTONIO  SUCR^ 

Creneral  Sucr6  was  by  far  the  ablest  of  Bolivar's  lieutenants.  He 
had  not  the  daring  and  resourcefulness  of  his  master,  but  he  was  of  a 
more  stable  character.  Sucr£  was  bom  in  Cumani,  Venezuela, 
February  3,  1795.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  joined  the  insurgents, 
under  Marifio,  and  in  1814  he  enlisted  under  Bolivar.  When  Bolivar's 
troops  were  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  he  himself  went  into  exile, 
Siicr^  fled  to  Trinidad;  but  in  1816,  when  Bolivar  landed  a  second 
time  on  the  shores  of  Venezuela,  Sucre  joined  his  forces.    In  1818  he 
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pnt  into  the  West  Indies  to  secure  arms,  aod.  returning  wiGi  12 
a  and  about  10.000  stands  of  arms,  Bolivar  made  bim  chief  of  his 
IlS.  Sucre  led  a  victorious  invasion  into  New  Granada  in  1819,  and 
Bent  south  to  Quito. 

In  1821  he  lauded  at  Guayaquil,  where  there  had  been  an  almost 
In  interrupted  insurreetion  against  the  Spanish  viceroys  since  1809. 
fl'pper  Peru  had  been  invaded  by  the  patriot  army  from  Buenos  Avrcs, 
i  under  (ieneral  Balcarce,  which  defeated  the  Spanish  troops  in  two 
I  fierce  engagements,  and  celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of  inde[M.'nd- 
ar  the  shores  of  Lake  Titic^u^a  Jn  May,  1811.  In  iune, 
however,  this  army  was  attacked  and  seriously  defeated  by  the 
Spaniards,  under  General  Goyeneche,  and  driven  back  into  Jujur, 
Four  years  of  desperate  fighting  ensued,  ending,  in  1815.  with  the 
complete  rout  of  the  patriots  in  the  great  battle  of  Potosi-Oruro.  A 
powerful  revolt  of  Indians  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Peru  was  also 
put  down,  and  by  1816  tlie  Spanish  General  La  Sema  felt  strong 
enough  to  attempt  to  invade  Argentina.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
guacho,  or  cow-boy,  troops  of  Salta  and  Jujuy,  For  the  next  six  yean 
a  guerrilla  warfare  was  kept  up. 

General  Sucre  now  began  to  play  a  leading  part  in  this  section  of 
the  continent.  On  May  24, 1822,  he  won  a  great  victory  at  Pichincho, 
breaking  the  power  of  Spain  in  Ecuador.  In  June.  1823,  <ieneral 
Santa  Cruz  set  out  from  Lima  for  Upper  Peru  with  two  divisions,  and 
occupied  a  great  territory  between  La  Paz  and  Oniro :  but  he  met  with 
reverses,  and  retreated,  arriving  at  Lima  with  only  the  broken  rem- 
nants of  his  army.  The  star  of  Sucre  was  now  in  the  ascendant.  He 
was  to  Bolivar  what  Sherman  or  Sheridan  was  to  Grant,  and  evoy 
move  he  made  increased  the  fortune  and  fame  of  his  chief. 

On  December  9.  1824,  was  fought  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of 
Ayacucho,  in  which  General  Sucre  was  the  central  figure.  General 
William  Miller,  an  Englishman,  deserved  great  credit  for  his  part  in 
this  fight ;  but  the  greatest  burden  of  the  battle  rested  on  (ieneral 
Sucri.  General  La  Sema,  the  Viceroy,  commanded  the  royalist  anny. 
some  13,000  strong,  outnumbering  the  forces  of  Sucre;  but  the  Span- 
iards were  driven  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter,  losing  all  their 
artillery,  with  1400  killed  and  700  wounded,  while  General  La  Sema 
himself  was  woimded  and  made  prisoner. 

A  universal  uprising  now  occurred  in  all  the  provinces,  and  in 
many  places  the  royalist  garrisons  went  over  to  the  revolutionists. 
The  Siumiards  were  confined  to  the  province  of  PotOA,  with  2000 
disaffected  troops  under  General  Olaneta,  who  in  Mardi,  18*5,  wm 
killed  by  his  own  soldiers. 

General  Bolivar  was  made  Perpetual  Dictator  by  the  Congress  of 
Lima  in  1825,  and  General  Sucre  was  assigned  to  supreme  command 
.  in  Upper  Peru.  The  government  of  Argentina  now  proposed  to  Upper 
L  Jftm  a  question  aa  to  whether  they  desired  to  remun  usited  with  thai  J 
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country  or  form  an  independent  nation.  Del^ates  representing  some 
fifty-four  provinces  met  at  Chuquisaca,  and  decided  in  favor  of 
separation.  A  declaration  of  independence  was  issued,  and  the  name 
''Bolivia,"  in  honor  of  Bolivar,  was  adopted.  The  provisional  Con- 
gress was  dissolved  October  6,  1825,  and  a  new  Congress  assembled 
at  Chuquisaca  on  May  25, 1826.  This  Congress  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion prepared  by  Bolivar,  under  which  a  President  was  to  be  chosen 
for  life.  General  Sucr6  was  made  the  first  President.  The  general 
was  disposed  to  be  prudent,  however,  and  he  stipulated  that  he  should 
retain  2000  Colombian  troops  on  his  staff,  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 
Continued  uprisings  occurred,  however,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  at  the  end  of  1827  General  Sucr6  and  his  Colombian  troops  were 
driven  from  the  country,  and  Marshal  Santa  Cruz  became  President. 
Greneral  Sucre  was  murdered  later  by  his  own  troops.  General  Sucr6 
was  perhaps  not  so  great  a  general  nor  so  wise  a  man  as  San  Martin, 
but  in  character  and  ability  he  was  far  above  most  of  the  other  Latin- 
American  Dictators. 

The  five  greatest  and  most  decisive  battles  in  the  wars  of  South 
American  independence  were  Boyacd,  Carabobo,  Pichincha,  Aya- 
cucho,  and  Maypo.  The  battle  of  Boyaci,  although  placed  to  the 
credit  of  Bolivar  by  historians,  was  actually  directed  by  Anzoatequi. 
General  Paez  was  the  real  hero  of  Carabobo;  and  General  Sucr6,  of 
Pichincha  and  Ayacucho;  while  Maypo  was  won  by  San  Martin, 
entirely  independent  of  all  other  generals. 

FATE  OF  THE  GREAT  REVOLUTIONARY  GENERALS 

We  have  now  briefly  sketched  the  careers  of  some  of  the  principal 
characters  in  this  strange  and  bloody  drama.  Hundreds  of  other 
brave  and  enthusiastic  men  —  such  as  Greneral  Santander,  Vice- 
President  under  Bolivar  —  we  have  scarcely  had  space  to  mention. 

What  became  of  them  all  ?  If  republics  are  proverbially  ungrate- 
ful, what  shall  we  say  of  militaiy  dictatorships  ?  Truly,  Bolivar  had 
''written  on  the  sands."  No  wonder  he  and  all  his  colleagues  died 
broken-hearted.    Their  fate  is  thus  described  by  General  Mitr6: 

**  Tlie  fate  of  the  emancipators  of  South  America  is  tragical.  The  first 
revolutionists  of  La  Paz  and  of  Quito  died  on  the  scaffold.  Miranda,  the 
apostle  of  liberty,  betrayed  by  his  own  people  to  his  enemies,  died,  alone  and 
naked,  in  a  dungeon.  Moreno,  the  priest  of  the  Argentine  revolution,  and 
the  teacher  of  the  democratic  idea,  died  at  sea,  and  found  a  grave  in  the  ocean. 
Hidalgo,  the  first  popular  leader  of  Mexico,  was  executed  as  a  criminal.  Bel- 
grano,  the  first  chBunpion  of  Argentine  independence,  who  saved  the  revolu- 
tion at  Tucuman  and  Salta,  died  obscurely,  while  civil  war  raged  around  him. 
O'Higgins,  the  hero  of  Chili,  died  in  exile,  as  Carrera,  his  rival,  had  done  be- 
fore him.  Iturbide,  the  real  liberator  of  Mexico,  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  am- 
bition. Montiifar,  the  leader  of  the  revolution  in  Quito,  and  his  comrade 
ViOavioencio,  the  promoter  of  that  of  Cartagena,  were  stranded.    The  first 
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presidents  of  New  Grianada,  Lozano  and  Torres,  fell  sacrifices  to  the  restora- 
tion  of  colonial  terrorism.  Piar,  who  found  the  true  base  for  the  insurrection 
in  Colombia,  was  shot  by  Bolivar,  to  whom  he  had  shown  the  way  to  victory. 
Rivadavia,  the  civil  genius  of  South  America,  who  gave  form  to  her  represen- 
tative institutions,  died  in  exile.  Sucr^,  the  conqueror  of  Ayacucho,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  men  on  a  lonely  road.  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  died  in 
banishment" 


CHAPTER  XX 

GREATEST  RULERS  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  —  PORFIRIO 

DIAZ  AND  DOM  PEDRO  U 

IT  is  necessary  to  study  the  characteristics  of  typical  classes  of  rulers 
who  dominate  Latin  America  if  we  are  to  be  in  a  position  to  view 

the  governments  of  the  countries  which  compose  them.  In  any 
country  the  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  chief  executive  are 
apt  to  be  reflected  to  some  extent  in  governmental  functions;  but 
under  a  dictatorship,  where  the  ruler  is  in  fact  the  government,  a 
critical  examination  of  his  biography  becomes  necessaiy  if  we  are  at  all 
correctly  to  apprehend  political  conditions.  An  understanding  of 
such  a  government  is  arrived  at,  not  so  much  from  a  comparative 
analysis  of  systems  as  from  an  observation  of  the  temperament,  moral 
qualities,  capabilities,  actions,  and  ambitions  of  the  man  at  the  head. 

Many  veiy  excellent  executives  have  been  produced  by  Latin- 
American  countries  within  the  past  century,  and  mention  will  be 
made  of  some  of  the  principal  of  these  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Needless  to  say,  there  have  been  a  still  lai^r  number  of  imprincipled 
militaiy  dictators  whose  record  is  disgraceful  in  the  extreme.  Among 
the  many  executives  produced  by  the  Latin  coimtries  of  North  as  well 
as  of  South  America,  two  names  stand  out  conspicuous,  —  Porfirio 
Diaz  and  Dom  Pedro  11. 

These  two  men  are  unquestionably  the  greatest  rulers  which  Latin 
America  has  ever  produced ;  no  others  are  within  measurable  distance 
of  them.  Curiously  enough,  they  are  men  of  extremely  different 
personal  tastes  and  characteristics,  indeed  almost  antithetical,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  men  exhibiting  traits  of  such  marked  differences 
could  arrive  at  substantially  the  same  result,  —  that  is,  the  organizing 
of  really  strong  and  efficient  governments  with  the  elements  existing 
in  Mexico  and  Brazil. 


GENERAL  PORFIRIO  DIAZ 

This  great  man,  by  reason  of  his  marvellous  genius  and  achieve* 
ments,  is  entitled  to  rank  at  the  head  of  all  the  rulers  and  statesmen 
which  Latin  America  has  ever  produced.    He  was  bom  at  Oaxaca, 
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Mexico,  on  September  15,  1830.  His  father,  Capt&ia  Jose  Diaz, 
died  from  cholera  when  young  Diaz  was  thi*«  years  old.  His  mother. 
Dona  Petrona  Mory,  was  the  offspring  of  an  Asturian  father  and  a 
MiKteca  Indian  mother. 

Young  Porfirio  attended  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  the  seminary.  For 
a  time  he  was  clerk  in  the  store  of  Don  Joaquin  Vasconcelos,  taught 
school,  and  was  appointed  later  librarian  of  the  local  college  by 
Benito  Juarez,  who  was  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca. 

Young  Diaz  took  a  four  years'  course  in  the  Institute,  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Juarez  and  Perez,  and  became  Professor  of  Roman 
Law. 

In  December,  1854,  Diaz  incurred  the  enmity  of  Dictator  Santa 
Ana,  by  voting  against  his  retention  of  power.  An  order  was  issued 
for  his  arrest  and  execution,  but  he  escaped  to  the  village  of  Ejutla, 
where  he  joined  the  revolutionary  troops  of  Captain  Herrera  and 
engaged  in  numerous  battles.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  became 
Jefe  Politico  of  the  district  of  Ixtlan,  State  of  Oaxaca.  He  organized 
a  strong  force  of  Indians  and  liecame  a  militaiy  figure  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

He  soon  relinquished  his  office  of  Jefe  Politico,  became  Captjun 
of  the  Fourth  Company  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  in  August,  1857,  made  an  expedition  against  revolutionists  to 
Jamil  tepee,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 

In  January,  1858.  Diaz,  under  General  Rosas  Lander,  defended 
Oaxaca  against  the  Spanish  General  Jose  Maria  Cobos,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  his  siege.  On  February  i5  Diaz,  with  two  companies, 
attacked  the  enemy,  numbering  2300,  at  Jalapa,  and  completely 
routed  him.  He  was  then  mode  Jefe  Politico  and  Militaiy  Commands 
of  the  District  of  Tehuantepec.  On  April  IS,  1858,  Diaz  led  a  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  the  forces  of  General  Jose  Conchado.  at  the 
hacienda  of  Jicaras,  a  victory  which  gained  his  promotion  to  Com- 
andante  of  Battalion.  On  June  17,  1859,  he  obtained  the  viclorr, 
at  Mixtequilla,  over  the  forces  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Espmosa,  and 
was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Infantry. 

On  November  24,  1859,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Diaz,  with  300  men. 
attacked  the  conservatives  under  General  Alarcon,  at  Tehuantepec. 
and  routed  them.  Diaz  was  now  made  Colonel.  At  the  head  of  500 
men  he  led  a  desperate  charge  against  the  enemy  at  Tlacolula.  near 
the  ruins  of  Mitla,  and  on  Februray  2,  1860,  again  defeated  the  forces 
of  Cobos  at  Fortin  de  la  Soledad.  Colonel  Diaz  acquitted  himarif 
with  honor  in  the  acUons  of  Marquesado  on  March  9,  and  of  Ixtepep 
on  May  15.  On  August  5,  I860,  with  700  men,  he  overcame  Cotw's 
army  of  2000,  and  although  badly  wounded,  pursued  the  enemy  and 
took  posse.ision  of  the  city  of  Oaxaca. 

Diaz  was  compelled  to  retire  from  military  life  for  a  lime  b 
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of  the  severity  of  his  wounds  and  an  attack  of  tjrphoid  fever.  He 
became  a  congressman*  but  was  called  from  his  duties  as  legislator,  on 
June  £4,  1861,  to  defend  the  national  capital,  which  was  attacked  by 
General  Leonardo  Marquez,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  chiuch  party. 
Diaz  routed  Marquez,  and  was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  as  Chief 
of  Brigade  of  Oaxaca.  As  continual  revolutions  were  occurring  in  all 
parts  of  Mexico,  Diaz  had  eveiy  opportunity  to  enhance  his  military 
reputation.  He  moved  with  great  rapidity,  marching  by  night, 
attacking  before  daylight,  with  a  fierceness  which  swept  everything 
before  him.  During  July  and  the  early  part  of  August  Diaz  was 
pursuing  the  Conservadores  in  Southern  Mexico.  On  the  night  of 
August  13,  1861,  he  attacked  Marquez,  who  had  4000  men  and  5 
pieces  of  artilleiy,  at  Jalatlaco.  A  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict 
ensued,  which  lasted  all  night.  Diaz  finally  gained  the  plaza,  seized 
the  enemy's  artilleiy,  and  put  his  forces  to  flight.  For  this  achieve- 
ment he  was  made  Brigadier-General  on  August  23, 1861. 

During  the  French  invasion  in  1862  General  Diaz  did  effective 
work  for  his  country.  He  fought  a  severe  battle  with  General  Lorencez, 
on  April  28, 1862,  at  Acultzingo,  and  was  laigely  instrumental  in  gain- 
ing the  famous  victoiy,  "Cinco  de  Mayo,''  wUch  was  fought  on  the 
road  to  Amozoc. 

Acting  under  General  Zaragoza,  Diaz  defeated  the  French  at 
La  Ceiva  on  June  14,  and  in  January  of  the  following  year  he  held 
one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  defence  of  the  cil^  of  Puebla, 
during  the  sixty-day  siege  established  by  the  French. 

General  Diaz  was  now  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
country  to  the  south  and  east  of  Puebla.  In  October,  1863,  he  left 
Queretaro  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  after  a  severe  battle  at 
Taxto,  on  October  28,  entered  Oaxaca.  Here  he  reoiganized  the 
army,  fought  the  French  at  Huajuapan,  Teotitlan,  Zoyaltepec,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory  at  San  Antonio  Nanahuatipan. 

In  January,  1865,  however,  General  Bazaine  sent  12,000  men  and 
40  pieces  of  artilleiy  against  Diaz,  who  had  only  3000  men  with  which 
to  defend  Oaxaca.  Diaz  was  forced  to  surrender.  He  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Puebla,  but  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  on  September 
20,  1865. 

With  tireless  energy  General  Diaz  now  threw  himself  into  the 
desperate  conflict  which  was  raging  with  the  French.  He  oiganized  a 
small  force,  captured  the  garrison  of  Tehuitzingo  on  September  22, 
defeated  150  French  and  Imperialists  at  Piaxtla  on  September  23, 
gained  a  victory  over  superior  forces  under  General  Vissoso  on 
October  1,  at  Jultzingo,  and  again  defeated  the  enemy  at  Comitlipa 
on  December  4. 

After  many  exciting  adventures,  and  escapes  which  appear  miracu- 
lous. General  Diaz  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Imperialists  at 
Miahuatlan  on  October  13,  1866.    The  famous  victoiy,  ''La  Car- 
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bonera,"  was  gained  five  dajs  later,  m  which  Diaz  routed  the^Al 
forces,  captured  nearly  all  their  infantry,  700  rifles,  and  much . 
and  stores.  He  took  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  on  October  !il,  after 
siege.  Diaz  now  made  a  lightning-like  movement  to  the  south,  fight- 
ing battles  at  Chistova,  Tequisistlan,  Tlacolulito,  and  elsewii<-re-.  On 
March  9,  with  only  6  guns,  he  besieged  Puebla,  which  was  held  by  the 
enemy  with  100  guns.  General  Marquez  with  SOOO  men  marched  to 
raise  the  siege.  Diaz  feigned  retreat,  thereby  deceiving  tlic  enemy, 
and  then  on  the  night  of  April  2  made  one  of  the  most  desperate 
attacks  of  the  war  on  the  trenches  of  the  foe,  A  hand-to-band  conflict 
raged  all  night,  resulting  in  a  complete  victoiy  for  the  forces  of  Diaz. 

The  victorious  Diaz  left  General  Diego  in  charge  of  Puebln.  and 
pursued  the  forces  of  Marquez,  who  after  a  series  of  disastrous  battles 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

At  this  time,  June  19,  Maximilian,  who  had  been  captured  at 
Queretaro,  was  executed  by  order  of  Juarez.  Two  days  later  the 
city  of  Mexico  surrendered  to  Diaz. 

At  the  end  of  this  war  General  Diaz  returned  to  Oaxaca.  He  was 
married,  on  April  2,  1867,  to  Miss  Delfina  Ortega  y  Reyes,  and  a 
short  time  after  retired  to  a  sugar  plantation  near  Tlacotalpam.  on 
the  Papaloapam  River 

On  July  18,  1872,  President  Juarez  died,  and  Lerdo  de  Tajada 
assumed  the  rulership  of  Mexico.  Revolutions  continued  in  all  [tart^ 
of  the  country,  and  the  new  Dictator  engaged  in  wholesale  arrests  and 
persecutions.  Among  those  who  had  the  disfavor  of  the  President  wu 
General  Diaz,  who  early  in  1876  inaugurated  a  formidable  revolubon 
against  the  government.  Diaz  went  to  the  United  States  and  invaded 
Mexico  via  Brownsville,  with  only  40  men.  On  April  8  Diaz  had  +00 
men,  with  whom  he  captured  Matamorafi.  The  govcrornenl  now 
sent  6000  men  to  oppose  him.  He  fled  to  the  South,  disguised  as  a 
doctor.  On  the  City  of  Havana,  en  route  from  Tampico  to  N'cra  CriM, 
his  identity  was  discovered  by  a  body  of  troops.  To  escape  rnpluic 
he  jumped  overboard,  for  the  purpose  of  swimming  ashore,  but  was 
pursued  by  a  boat,  captured,  and  taken  back  a  prisoner  to  the  ship. 
The  American  purser,  Alexander  Coney,  took  a  liking  to  Diaz,  and 
concealed  him  in  his  wardrobe,  at  the  same  time  threiwing  a  life  huoy 
overboard  to  give  the  impression  that  Diaz  had  again  jumped  ioto  the 
sea.  For  several  days  Diaz  remained  in  his  hiding-place.  On  arrivio^ 
at  Vera  Cruz,  he  escaped,  disguised  as  a  mariner,  and  was  soon  id  kiv 
native  Slate,  organizing  a  strong  armed  force. 

On  November  16  General   Diaz  gained  tlie  battle  of 
through  the  aid  of  General  Gonzalez,  taking  3000  prisoner 
then  captured  Puebla,  and  on  November  24.  187C,  took 
of  the  capital.    War  was  raging  In  all  parts  of  Afexico  betwee^^ 
partisans  of  Lerdo  and  Igiesias.     Diaz  at  once  set  out  to  paciiyi 
country.   This  he  did,  and  appointed  himself  Constitutional  Pi 
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In  1880  his  wife  died.  Two  years  later  he  married  Seiiorita  Carmen 
Romero  Rubio,  the  daughter  of  Manuel  Romero  Rubio,  who  was 
leader  of  one  of  the  parties  which  had  been  antagonistic  to  him. 

In  1883  General  and  Mrs.  Diaz  visited  the  United  States,  and 
were  received  with  great  honors.  Since  that  date  Diaz  has  been  the 
actual  government  o!  Mexica 

The  Characteb  of  Genebal  PoBFmio  Diaz 

Cieneral  Diaz  grows  on  one.  The  oftener  we  see  him»  and  the 
more  we  study  his  life-work,  the  more  we  become  impressed  by 
him.  He  b  a  world  character;  his  fame  is  secure  alongside  the 
mightiest  constructive  intellects  of  all  ages  and  all  nations. 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  described  the  career  and  character 
of  Simon  Bolivar,  —  a  wonderful,  harum-scarum,  irresponsible,  cruel, 
half -crazy  dare-devil;  the  most  notable  character  of  his  type  which 
the  worid  has  produced;  the  incarnation  of  energy,  perseverance, 
destruction,  and  self-glorification. 

In  Porfirio  Diaz  we  have  the  very  antithesis  of  this  type,  —  a  tre- 
mendous character  devoting  his  vast  intellectual  resources  to  con- 
structive and  not  to  destructive  work.  A  braver  man  personally  than 
Bolivar,  without  his  fanaticism;  a  greater  general,  with  none  of 
Bcdivar's  merciless  cruelty  and  savagery,  —  Diaz  has  distinguished 
himself  over  and  above  Bolivar  by  his  manifest  good  faith,  and  by 
his  extraordinary  talents  in  constructive  statesmanship.  Out  of 
anarchy  and  desolation  Diaz  has  evolved  a  mighty  nation,  —  a  nation 
which,  if  it  continues  to  pursue  the  paths  of  peace  and  equity  marked 
out  for  it  by  the  real  Father  of  his  Country,  Diaz,  can  count  upon  the 
loyal  friendship  and  material  and  moral  aid  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  every  emergency. 

In  comparison  with  this  superb  achievement  the  performances  of 
all  other  Latin-American  rulers,  except  Dom  Pedro  II,  seem  un- 
worthy and  unimportant. 

Hie  fundamental  strength  of  the  character  of  Diaz  is  good  faith. 
If  he  enters  into  a  contract,  it  is  with  the  honest  intention  of  living 
up  to  it.  Petty  prejudices  have  never  swayed  him.  He  has  taken  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  currents  of  civilization.  He 
has  bent  his  energies  and  exercised  all  his  powers  of  organization  to 
develop  Mexico  into  a  really  great  nation,  and  he  has  succeeded  to 
a  degree  which  fills  every  observer  with  admiration.  Diaz  can  stand 
comparison  not  only  with  the  great  characters  of  Latin  America,  but 
with  the  ablest  rulers  of  the  world.  He  reminds  one  of  Bismarck, 
welding  the  German  Empire  together;  or  of  Peter  the  Great,  —  minus 
his  cruelty,  —  the  incarnation  of  national  development  and  extension. 
Our  own  country  has  produced  but  one  man  who  has  exhibited  the 
varied  aptitudes  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war, — 
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George  Washington.  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  world's  immortal  dwp- 
acters;  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  stateamaDship  and  patnotism 
in  a  degree  never  surpassed,  but  he  did  aot  have  the  pre-eminent 
military  talents  of  Diaz.  General  Grant  was  a  great  soldier,  probatily 
greater  than  Hannibal,  Wellington,  or  Lee,  and  equal  perhaps,  u 
regards  real  &ghting  ability,  to  any  captain  who  has  ever  lived:  but 
Grant  was  lamentably  deficient  in  statesmanship.  Porfirio  DUx, 
however,  is  soldier  and  statesman  combined,  —  lawgiver,  judge,  anil 
executive,  —  the  embodiment  of  everj'  virtue  and  capabUity  an.-e^ 
sary  for  making  out  the  well-rounded  character  of  a  ruler  worthy  of 
beinfj  ranked  with  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Frederick  the  Great, 
or  Bismarck.    He  belongs  not  alone  to  Mexico,  but  to  the  world. 

DOM  PEDRO  n 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  Porfirio  Diaz  as  a  candidate  for  the  most 
exalted  rank  among  Latin- American  statesmen  comes  Dom  Pedro  II, 
whose  personal  biography  for  fifty  years  would  constitute  the  hislorv 
of  Brazil.  Dom  Pedro  II  was  called  Emperor,  but  the  name  or  titk 
given  to  a  ruler  is  of  small  importance ;  the  facts  of  his  administra- 
tion constitute  the  real  question.  A  First  Consul  or  Chief  Servant 
may  be  a  bloody  and  relentless  tyrant;  while  Czars  and  Sultans  hart 
been  known  who  were  mild-mannered,  and  really  solicitou:*  for  the 
welfare  of  their  people. 

During  the  time  that  Dom  Pedro  II  was  Emperor  of  Brazil,  that 
country  came  nearer  being  a  republic  than  it  ever  did  before  or  has 
since.  There  was  more  real  liberty,  —  just  as  there  is  to-dav  in 
Mexico,  —  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  more  carefully  res[ieeted 
in  matters  of  administration,  and  there  were  more  guarantees  for  life 
and  property,  than  under  tlie  succeeding  dictatorships. 

How  such  a  character  as  Dom  Pedro  II  could  dominate  tl>e  diver- 
sified population  of  such  a  country  as  Brazil  for  so  long  a  lime  ts  l^ 
markable.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  really  able  and  vigoroos 
military  commander,  Luiz  Lima  e  Silva,  called  Baron  of  Caxias,  wbo 
was  for  so  long  a  period  the  chief  executive  officer  of  Dom  Pedro  H, 
deserves  an  amount  of  credit  not  usually  accorded  him.  He  held  id 
check  the  turbulent  elements,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  Kmpefor 
to  direct  the  course  of  events  along  lines  of  material  deveJopmenL 

Dom  Pedro  II  became  Emperor  before  be  was  of  age.  Tbc  peo- 
ple of  Brazil  had  become  tired  of  the  r^ency.  and  that  unique  insti- 
tution known  aa  Congress  issued  a  decree  adding  two  or  three  year* 
lo  the  age  of  the  boy  Emperor,  This  was  on  July  23.  1840,  and  Dooi 
Pedro  II  at  once  ascended  the  "throne."  For  the  next  fifty  years  he 
held  his  position  as  the  central  figure  of  the  South  American  empire. 

Dom  Pedro  U  was  a  unique  character  —  especially  so  in  contrait 
with  the  typical  buccaneering  Latin-American   miliJui^rak^^Sl 
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was  a  bookworm,  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  a  student  of  almost 
every  subject  under  the  sun.  It  may  be  that  he  was  not  profound  in 
any  particular  branch,  but  his  mind  was  fiUed  with  every  sort  of  in- 
f<Mination,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  subjects  to  which  he  devoted 
more  than  passing  attention  was  amazing.  The  pageantry  of  state 
functions  did  not  interest  him ;  adulation,  so  freely  heaped  upon  other 
rulers,  disgusted  him ;  and  he  was  at  all  times  r^uly  to  end  a  cabinet 
meeting  so  that  he  might  take  up  some  new  "old-book." 

In  his  personal  manners  he  was  democratic  almost  to  the  point 
of  eccentricity.  He  dressed  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  mingled  with 
the  conmion  people  freely.  There  was  little  or  no  pomp  or  ceremony 
about  his  government,  and  he  never  maintained  what  could  be  called 
a  "Court" 

In  his  private  life  he  was  a  clean,  moral  gentleman,  in  marked 
contrast  to  his  depraved  and  licentious  father.  The  family  of  Dom 
Pedro  n  conducted  themselves  modestly,  and  lived  simply,  and  a 
more  conscientious  father  and  husband  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Dom  Pedro  11  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  power  or  glory.  He 
was  obstinate  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  but  he  was  amenable 
to  reason,  and  never  hesitated  to  change  his  policy  from  conviction. 
It  always  seemed  as  though  he  desired  to  yield  to  the  judgment  of 
others;  that  he  did  not  wish  to  exercise  lus  power  when  he  could 
avoid  it;  but  when  occasion  required  he  was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

Dom  Pedro  H  treated  the  Church  fairly  but  not  obsequiously; 
he  patronized  art  and  literature,  and  promoted  education.  The  de- 
sire to  tyrannize  over  others  or  to  make  a  display  or  to  receive  lauda- 
tion was  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  was  a  modest,  honest, 
self-possessed,  cultured  gentleman;  a  thinker  of  a  rather  discursive 
tjrpe;  a  philosopher  of  rather  a  practical  bent  He  loved  peace, 
happiness,  and  prosperity,  —  and  he  sincerely  desired  the  well-being 
of  Brazil. 

In  the  very  simplicity  of  his  character,  his  manly  honesty  and 
candor,  was  hiis  strength.  The  people  laughed  at  many  of  his  foibles 
and  peculiarities,  and  loved  him  all  the  more  because  of  his  unques- 
tioned honesty  and  no  mean  abOity. 

He  foresaw  the  trend  towards  republicanism  and  seemed  to  be 
^ad  fliat  it  was  coming.  In  the  government  which  he  conducted  the 
people  were  given  all  the  share  they  were  qualified  to  exercise. 

During  his  long  rule  the  material  and  moral  advancement  of 
Brazil  was  very  great  It  enjoyed  a  generation  of  comparative  peace, 
while  the  neighboring  countries  were  ravaged  by  anarchy  and 
brigandage. 

At  the  end  of  his  long  and  useful  career  Dom  Pedro  11  was  de- 
posed 1^  a  amp  d^eUd^  devised  by  Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  an  unprinci- 
jded  tyrant  The  old  Emperor,  then  in  feeble  health,  was  made  a 
prisoner  in  his  palace  by  the  conspirators,  on  November  15,  1889, 
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and  the  following  night,  November  16,  he  and  his  family  were  pot 
on  board  a  ship,  without  ceremony,  and  sent  to  Lisbon. 

Thus  ended  the  only  true  republic,  or  the  <mly  government  at  aU 
approaching  the  character  of  a  republic,  which  Brazil  has  ever  pos- 
sessed. It  was  called  an  empire.  Since  that  date  thqr  have  had  dic- 
tatorships and  called  them  republics. 

Dom  Pedro  11  died  in  December,  1891,  at  which  time  Brazil  was 
torn  by  internal  dissensions,  and  its  people  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  typical  military  dictator. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

LATIN-AMERICAN  RULERS  OF  THE  BETTER  TYPE 

*'  Whoever  does  the  best  his  etrcamstanoe  allows 
Does  weO,  acts  nob(y.** 

JUDGED  by  this  rational  canon,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
number  of  Latin-American  rulers  who  deserve  praise.  With 
bad  faith,  blackmail,  despotism,  and  disorder  everywhere  in 
evidence,  many  Latin-American  rulers  have  sought  honestly  to  ad- 
minister the  governments  which  they  controlled.  To  place  the  Chief 
Executive  in  this  class  it  is  not  necessaiy  that  his  record  as  a  whole 
should  be  approved.  It  is  only  needful  to  believe  him  a  man  of  good 
faith  and  honest  intentions,  and  that  he  should  also  be  possessed  of 
such  intelligence,  judgment,  energy,  and  force  of  character  as  would 
reasonably  qualify  him  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office. 

DR.  DOMINGO  FAUSTINO  SABMIENTO 

Among  the  veiy  best  rulers  of  South  America  may  be  mentioned 
Sarmiento,  the  ''Schoolmaster"  President,  of  Argentina.  This  man 
was  an  enlightened,  honest,  scholarly,  and  patriotic  gentleman.  He 
gave  a  splendid  impulse  to  education  in  hiis  country.  He  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  establishing  a  system  of  public  education  on  a  firm 
and  lasting  foundation,  and  accomplished  much  in  this  direction. 

Sarmiento  was  bom  on  February  15,  1811,  in  San  Juan,  Argen- 
tina, a  village  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  Mountaii^.  His  father  was  a  mule-driver,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  in  General  San  Martin's  army.  His  mother  was  whoUy 
illiierate. 

Ini  eariy  dbildhood  Sarmiento  worked  in  a  village  store  in  extreme 
poverty,  but  he  received  the  rudiments  of  instruction  in  Latin,  and 
a  few  simple  branches,  at  the  hands  of  an  uncle,  who  was  a  priest 
In  IBStS  he  applied  for  one  of  the  six  free  schdarships  offered  by  the 
government  to  pupils  in  the  province  of  San  Juan,  but  they  were 
awarded  by  lot,  and  he  failed  in  his  application. 

In  the  civil  wars  waged  by  the  Argentine  tyrant,  Juan  Manuel 
Rosas,  at  the  head  of  the  so-^dled  Federalistas,  Sarmiento  took  an 
active  part  in  opposition.   He  served  with  the  Unitarios  until  the  latter 
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were  ovenvhelmingly  defeated,  and  then  he  escaped  to  Cluli.  In  dw 
latter  country  Sarmiento  became  a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Chili, 
and  soon  afterwards  wrote  a  boolc,  entitled  "Facundo:  Civilization 
against  Barbarisni."  The  work  created  a  sensation  throughout 
Europe  and  America,  He  described  the  chronic  revolutions  of  Argeo- 
tina,  the  vast  pampas  filled  with  bandits  and  malefactors,  and  showed 
that  civilized  progress  was  impossible  under  the  conditions  existing 
there. 

In  1845  Sarmiento  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  educational  systems  of  the  countries  of  that  continent. 

Id  1853  Sarmiento  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres,  upon  the  overthrow 
of  Bosas  by  General  Urquiza,  and  assumed  the  editorship  of  El 
Nacional,  a  prominent  newspaper.  He  at  once  commanded  national 
attention,  as  a  man  of  scholarship  and  of  broad  and  practical  views. 
He  was  selected  as  representative  in  Congress,  then  as  senator,  and 
thus  exercised  on  the  national  policy  a  great  and  beneficent  influence. 
He  advocated  the  encouragement  of  immigration,  the  establishment 
of  a  public  school  system,  the  development  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, and  the  building  of  railways. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dangerous  revolution  inaugurated  by  Cbaco, 
the  guacho  Jefe,  which  threatened  a  repetition  of  the  tyranny  of  Rosas, 
Dr.  Sarmiento  took  the  Geld  in  person  at  the  hend  of  a  strong  body 
of  troops,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  uprising,  killing  the  leader. 

In  1864  Dr.  Sarmiento  was  appointed  minister  to  the  United  States 
by  General  Mitre,  the  President.  In  1835  he  arrived  in  Washington, 
and  was  received  by  President  Andrew  Johnson.  Dr.  Sarmicnto's 
fame  bad  preceded  him,  and  he  was  accorded  many  honors  by  scien- 
tific and  other  societies. 

In  1868  Dr.  Sarmiento  was  elected  President  of  Ai^ntina.  He 
went  at  once  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  gave  a  strong  and  able  administration,  by  far  the  best  in  all  re- 
spects which  that  country  has  ever  enjoyed.  A  man  of  peace,  devoting 
tus  time  to  extending  the  public  school  system,  promoting  education, 
establishing  museums,  libraries,  and  astronomical  observatories.  Dr. 
Sarmiento  was  nevertheless  a  rigid  disciplinarian  and  stem  in  tfae 
suppression  of  disorder.  Although  he  never  had  occasion  to  exerciw 
the  great  military  talents  displayed  by  General  Porfirio  Diaz  in  Mexico, 
or  by  San  Martin  or  Sucre,  yet  he  had  military  ability  of  no  fmall 
capacity,  and  tlie  iron  determination  with  which  he  suppressed  revo- 
lutions and  public  disorders  proves  him  to  have  possessed  all  tlie 
qualities  of  a  ruler  of  the  first  order.  Towards  the  end  of  bis  lerm  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him.  but  fortunately  without  avail. 

Dr.  Sarmiento  observed  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  With 
singular  care.  He  refused  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  his  successor. 
President  Avellaneda,  who  took  his  seal  in  1874.  However,  he  coD- 
tlnued  to  exercise  great  influence  in  public  affairs.    Be  served 
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Aigentme  Congress,  and  devoted  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to 
strengthening  and  upbuilding  the  educational  system  of  the  country. 
He  took  a  conspicuous  and  honorable  part  in  every  notable  intel- 
lectual and  moral  movement  in  Argentina  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Sarmiento  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  at  Asunci6n, 
Ftoiguay.  Take  him  aU  in  all,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  illus- 
trious ruler  which  Argentina  has  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est citizens  of  Latin  America. 


OTHER  DISTINGUISHED  RULERS  OF  lATIN  AMERICA 

General  Bartolom6  Mitr6  is  another  distinguished  character  in 
the  history  of  Argentina  who  is  worthy  of  respect.  Greneral  Mitr6 
was  a  military  character,  and  as  such  his  activities  were  directed 
strongly  in  favor  of  Buenos  Ayres  as  against  the  other  provinces  in 
the  long  struggle  between  them.  He  was,  however,  a  bitter  partisan. 
He  was  a  man  of  national  sympathies,  and  his  influence  on  Argen- 
tina was  very  great  at  an  important  period  in  its  history. 

General  Julio  A.  Roca  is  one  of  Argentina's  strongest  characters. 
It  is  not  easy  in  a  brief  space  properly  to  criticise  the  career  of  this 
man.  He  acquired  power  and  held  it  by  military  force,  and  his  rev- 
duticmary  deeds  and  misdeeds  would  fill  an  interesting  volume. 
Many  of  his  acts  were  extremely  detrimental  to  Argentina,  such  as 
the  issue  of  incontrovertible  bank  notes,  and  during  his  administra- 
tion there  were  many  and  grave  financial  scandals.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  is  questionable  whether  General  Roca  is  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  better  class  of  Latin-American  rulers.  He  was  a  higher  type  of 
man  than  Guzman  Blanco,  but  so  far  as  honesty  and  efficiency  of 
administration  are  concerned  is  not  worthy  of  being  ranked  with 
General  Mitr6  and  Dr.  Sarmiento. 

Peru  has  produced  a  few  rulers  of  the  better  type.  Don  Ramon 
Castilla  is  entitled  to  stand  at  the  head  of  them  aU.  He  was  a  grizzled 
fighter  of  great  force  of  character,  generous,  and  moderate,  and  at  the 
same  time  progressive.  He  furthered  public  improvements,  held  the 
dements  of  disorder  in  subjection,  encouraged  industry,  and  did 
what  he  could  to  place  Peru  on  a  sound  footing  financiaUy.  From 
the  time  he  assumed  office  until  his  death,  Greneral  Castilla  was  the 
foremost  figure  of  Peru. 

Chili  has  had  several  f airiy  good  chief  executives.  One  of  the  most 
respectable  administrations  of  Chili  was  that  of  President  Jose  Joa- 
quin Perez.  This  man  ruled  strictly  according  to  the  Constitution,  — 
a  thing  theretofore  entirely  unknown  in  Chili.  He  guaranteed  per- 
fect liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  and  during  his  term  of  office  life 
and  property  w^«  thoroughly  safeguarded.  President  Perez  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  Chilian  navy,  which  in  so  short  a  time  was  des- 
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lined  to  dominate  the  west  coast  of  tk>utfa  America.  He  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  executives  that  Chili  has  ever  had. 

President  Federico  Errasuriz,  who  took  office  in  1896,  also  gave 
ChiH  on  the  whole  a  very  good  administration.  He  was  confrtwted 
by  many  serious  difficulties.  Crisis  followed  crisis  in  his  cabinet,  and 
at  the  outset  Congress  was  very  hostile  to  him.  Nevertheless  be  ac- 
complished a  great  deal.  During  his  term  it  seemed  that  war  with 
Argentina  was  inevitable  owing  to  a  boundary  dispute.  Through 
his  wisdom  and  moderation  this  disaster  was  averted. 

There  have  been  verj-  few  rulers  in  Venezuela  who  could  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  better  class.  Dr.  Rojas  Paul  was  probably  the  high- 
est type  of  man  who  has  occupied  tlic  executive  chair  in  Venezuela. 
Most  of  their  so-called  Presidents  were  military  dictators  simply. 

President  Prudente  de  Moraes  Barros  of  Brazil  was  one  of  the 
rulers  of  the  better  type.  His  administration  following  the  despot- 
ism of  Peixoto  and  of  Ponseca  formed  a  strange  contrast.  He  en- 
deavored to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  lo  respect 
the  autonomy  of  the  several  States,  and  to  give  as  nearly  as  he  could 
an  honest  and  decent  administration.  Owing  to  revolutions,  the 
President  was  compelled  to  adopt  some  severe  measures,  but  he  did 
the  best  he  could  to  rule  Brazil  justly. 

With  reference  to  Colombia,  tt  is  difficult  to  find  a  ruler  who  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  here 
we  must  pick  out  the  two  men  at  the  extremes  of  the  line  of  rulers,  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  and  the  last.  General  Santander  was  a  remaric- 
able  man  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  was  quite  a  scholar,  a  prolific 
writer  for  the  press,  and  a  general  of  no  mean  ability.  He  has  been 
severely  criticised  for  disloyalty  to  Bolivar,  who,  in  fact,  at  one  tioie 
contemplated  having  Santander  shot.  As  Bolivar  was  disloyal  lo 
everybody,  it  is  not  clear  how  disloyalty  to  Bolivar  could  be  esteemed 
a  serious  fault. 

General  Rafael  Reyes  of  Colombia  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  abili^, 
uid  considerable  experience.  As  a  man  he  is  far  above  the  typical 
military  Jefe.  General  Reyes  has  already  granted  many  mont^wlia 
and  promulgated  many  unwise  measures,  but  there  is  still  reason  to 
hope  that  he  will  walk  in  the  paths  of  enlightened  counsel. 

In  Ecuador  President  Antonio  Flores  is  deserving  of  mention. 
He  took  hold  of  tJie  government  in  time  of  chaos  and  anarchy.  He 
brought  order  out  of  confusion  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ItcttenDCDl 
of  the  country.  He  gave  much  attention  to  establishing  a  svsteio  flf 
primary  education.  He  introduced  many  reforms,  scrupulously  l^ 
spected  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and.  during  his  term  gof^ 
emment  troops  were  not  allowed  to  rob  or  assassinate  citizens.  Tlte 
forced  loan  was  abolished,  and  there  was  more  real  Itlierty  and  guar- 
antee for  life  and  property  than  Ecuador  hod  ever  known  prior  to  that 
time.  ^^H 
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There  may  be  other  Latin-American  rulers,  and  doubtless  are, 
who  are  wortliy  to  be  classed  among  the  men  herein  mentioned. 
Partisans  of  one  or  another  may  complain  that  their  heroes  have 
been  omitted.  Thus  O'Higgins,  the  first  President  of  Chili,  many  will 
say,  should  be  included  in  this  list,  possibly  placed  at  the  head  of  it. 
Unfortunately  there  are  many  blots  on  the  fame  of  O'Higgins.  He 
unquestionably  caused  the  assassination  of  the  two  brothers  Carrera 
and  of  a  large  number  of  their  followers.  This  fact  could  prevent 
his  inclusion  in  any  roU-call  of  fame. 
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ITONIO  GUZMAN  BLANCO 


—  BADJ^ 


GUZMAN  BLANCO  was  bom  in  Caracas.  Venezuela,  in  1829. 
His  father  was  a  political  agitator,  at  one  time  private  secre- 
tary to  Bolivar,  and  later  held  many  official  positions.  He 
experienced  the  vicissitudes  common  to  Latin -American  political  ad- 
venturers generally ;  at  one  time  holding  great  power,  with  the  rabble 
at  his  heels  shouUng  "  Viva  " ;  at  other  times  on  the  under  turn  of  the 
wheel,  poverty-stricken  and  without  influence. 

The  son  served  an  excellent  apprenticeship  for  his  subsequent 
career.  One  revolutionary  and  despotic  government  had  succeeded 
another.  In  1858  General  Julian  Castro  took  possession  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  dictated  measures  of  extraordinaiy  violence;  stOl 
more  atrocious  governments  succeeded,  presided  over  by  Pedro  Gual, 
Manuel  P.  de  Tovar,  General  Jose  A.  Paez,  and  Pedro  J.  Rojas. 
These  military  Dictators  committed  every  kind  of  persecution  and 
outrage,  even  against  private  families,  until  finally,  in  1858,  the  revolu- 
tion called  "Federal"  broke  out  with  a  fierceness  which  even  Vene- 
zuela had  not  witnessed  up  to  that  time.  It  lasted  until  1863,  when 
it  was  finally  successful.  This  revolution  brought  to  the  front  tbe 
most  barbarous  elements  of  Venezuela.  Savages,  depravetl  Jcfes, 
and  the  whole  corrupt,  debauched,  and  ignorant  military  rabble,  now 
seized  the  government  of  Venezuela  by  the  thro&t  —  and  tliey  have 
not  relinquished  their  grasp  on  it  yet.  From  this  revolution  Juan  C, 
Falcon  became  "Supreme  Chief  of  the  Republic,"  with  AnUmio  Gui- 
man  Blanco  as  his  right-hand  man. 

Guzman  Blanco  was  an  apt  pupil.  Bom  with  talents  of  a  high 
order  in  this  peculiar  class  of  ingenuity,  and  under  the  d^rmding 
tutelage  of  Falcon,  Guzman  Blanco  soon  became  a  more  talented 
freebooter  and  debauchee  than  the  teacher.  Generals  and  Jefes  sur- 
rounded him  as  with  a  plague  of  horse-flies,  tlie  most  scuidalous 
schemes  of  extortion  were  adopted,  the  public  treasury  was  looted, 
and  a  reign  of  corruption  ensued.  Finally  the  horrible  disorder^  and 
actual  anarchy  under  Juan  C.  Falcon,  produced  another  revolution, 
which  broke  out  in  1867.    This  continued  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
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after  enormous  sacrifices  of  life,  succeeded  in  OTerthrowing  the  dicta- 
torship of  Falcon. 

Jos£  Tadeo  Monagas  was  then,  in  1868,  declared  Provisional 
President  He  exercised  his  power  with  discretion  and  general  satis- 
faction. He  was  elected  Constitutional  President,  but  unfortunately 
died  on  November  18,  1868.  In  February,  1869,  the  Congress  de- 
dared  the  son.  General  J.  Ruperto  Monagas,  President.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  man  was  weak  and  inept;  he  placed  his  power 
at  the  disposal  of  the  old  guard  of  reactionary  generab.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  just  to  him  to  say  that  during  his  reign  Venezuela  was  free 
from  the  persecutions  and  cruelties  which  disgraced  it  under  Castro 
and  Trovar,  or  the  scandals  and  anarchy  under  Falcon.  Revolution, 
however,  is  in  the  Venezuelan  blood.  In  1869  a  formidable  uprising 
occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  first  this  revolution  seemed 
to  have  neither  head,  plan,  nor  definite  object;  but  as  it  progressed, 
the  forceful  personality  of  A.  Guzman  Blanco  forged  itself  to  the  front, 
and  after  some  desperate  fighting  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment in  April,  1870. 

Although  Guzman  Blanco  now  became  the  Supreme  Chief  of  the 
country,  and  entered  formally  on  a  career  which  was  destined  to  make 
him,  apart  from  Bolivar,  the  most  conspicuous  character  which  Vene- 
zuela has  produced,  it  was  yet  only  after  two  years  of  the  bloodiest 
and  most  tragic  fighting  that  he  finally  subdued  his  enemies  and  placed 
himself  seciuely  in  power.  During  this  terrible  epoch  he  had  shown 
as  bloody  a  hand  as  any  tyrant  who  had  preceded  him.  As  Bolivar 
had  washed  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Greneral  Piar,  so  Guzman  Blanco 
shot  his  second  in  conmiand.  General  Matias  Salazar,  a  noted  general 
and  liberal,  and  let  it  be  known  once  for  all  that  from  thenceforth  to 
oppose  the  will  of  Guzman  Blanco  in  Venezuela  meant  imprisonment 
or  death. 

Guzman  Blanco  began  now  a  notable  career,  even  for  a  Vene- 
zudan  military  autocrat  He  sought  to  satiate  his  thirst  for  vengeance 
against  persons  supposed  to  be  enemies  of  himself  or  his  father;  he 
entered  upon  the  most  extraordinary  speculations  with  the  national 
finances;  he  surrounded  himself  with  the  same  class  of  polluted  mili- 
tary sycophants  that  surround  Castro  to-day;  and  he  inaugurated 
a  system  of  blackmail  and  extortion  against  business  enterprises,  and 
of  persecution  and  tyraimy  towards  private  individuals,  which  has 
not  been  surpassed  even  in  the  days  of  the  oligarchy.  Nothing  so 
tyrannical  had  ever  been  experienced  under  the  Spanish  Viceroys. 

Mr.  L.  Level  de  Goda,  author  of  Hidoria  Contemporanea  de  Vene- 
zuda^  1858-1886,  says  of  this  period : 

'*Thi9  system  of  persecutions  carried  to  the  last  extreme  of  rigor,  and  ac- 
companied by  great  cruelties,  gave  splendid  personal  results  to  Greneral  A. 
Guzman  Blanco:  with  this  system  of  government,  strictly  enforced,  said 
General  succeeded  in  inspiring  a  grand  terror,  all  the  greater  when  he  exer- 
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c'laed  tlie  Dictatorship,  accentuated  with  extraordinary  faculties,  grmnici  bj 
his  accomplices,  men  who  reunited  under  the  name  of  Congrewi.  tiuimu 
Blanco  remembered  then,  perhaps,  or  guessed  these  conceplious  of  Benjainia 
Constant:  'A  regimen  of  terror  prepares  peoples  to  suffer  the  j'oke,  to  jridd 
the  neck,  d^radiug  the  spirit  tuid  corrupting  the  heart. ' " 

By  the  end  of  1873  many  influential  men,  who  had  been  friends 
and  companions  of  Guzman  Blanco,  had  been  humiliated  and  made 
victims  of  his  pride  and  treachery.  A  strong  "  An ti- Guzman lata " 
party  developed,  and  fomented  several  revolutions  against  the  tyrant. 
All  the  revolutions,  however,  bloody  and  fierce  as  they  were,  crumbled 
to  pieces  before  the  talents  and  energy  of  this  remarkable  man,  who, 
after  his  success,  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror  greater  aod  more  tyrao- 
nical  than  before.  A  prominent  Venezuelan  writer  of  this  period 
says; 

"After  the  famous  revolution  of  April  came  a  ten&cioua  despotism;  the 
vengeances  broke  out  ii^in,  and  terror  triumphed  over  civilieation ;  that 
which  terror  failed  to  accomplish  was  done  wilh  gold,  which  corrupted  ererr- 
thing;  liberty  startled  fled  with  all  the  rights  of  Venezuelan  citisenahip,  and 
since  then  has  groaned  beneath  the  irons  of  one  of  the  wont  tyranoies  trliich 
has  ever  scandalized  America." 

During  this  time,  in  the  short  space  of  six  or  seven  years,  Gtmnsa 
Blanco  had  accumulated  a  fortune  of  millions  of  dollars.  He  had 
laid  his  hands  on  every  man's  property  in  Venezuela,  and  had  looted 
the  public  treasury.  With  the  money  thus  acquired  he  thought  lie 
could  impress  Paris,  gay  Paris,  —  final  haven  of  them  all.  He  tbne- 
fore,  in  1877,  installed  his  most  popular  lieutenant.  General  PnuKJsco 
Linares  Alcantara,  in  the  presidency,  and  visited  Europe  as  Veo^ 
zuela's  diplomatic  representative. 

General  Alcantara  ruled  with  much  more  moderation  and  r^;aid 
for  the  personal  rights  of  citizens,  and  became  not  uodeaerivdly 
popular  with  the  people,  who  thought  tiiat  through  him  they  might 
effectually  be  released  from  the  tyranny  of  Guzman  Blanco.  Un- 
fortunately, General  Alcantara  died.  A  provisional  government  was 
formed,  with  Jose  G.  Valera  at  the  head,  and  almost  inunediatdy 
General  Gregorio  Cedefio,  President  of  the  State  of  Carabobo,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  revolution,  aided  by  the  eatiR 
contingent  of  the  Guzmanistas  —  generals,  Jefes,  colonels,  coman- 
dantes,  etc.,  in  the  service  of  the  government,  but  opposed  to  Grnen) 
Valera.  In  the  space  of  a  month  anarchy  reigned  in  all  partx  of  Vene- 
zuela. It  was  an  uprising  of  the  adherents  of  Guzman  Blanco  against 
an  attempt  to  form  a  constitutional  government.  A  decisi\-c  battle 
was  fought  at  La  Victoria  in  which  the  forces  of  the  government  «reie 
completely  routed,  and  General  Cedei'io  at  the  head  of  his  nctoriuus 
troops  entered  Caracas,  declaring  that  the  supreme  authority  « *  * ' 
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be  took  he  proposed  to  exercise  until  such  time  as  Guzman  Blanco 
should  return. 

Blanco  returned  to  Venezuela  at  once,  and  entered  into  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  easements,  emoluments,  fran- 
chises, and  hereditaments  of  the  government  of  Venezuela,  as  fully 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  were  the  sole  and  exclusive  owner 
thereof.  His  dictatorship,  from  1879  to  1884,  was  carried  on  to  suit 
himself.  Several  revolutions  cropped  up,  but  he  suppressed  them 
without  much  difficulty.  To  aU  practical  intents  and  purposes  he  was, 
during  this  period,  the  entire  government  of  Venezuela.  His  tyranny 
was  even  more  stringent  than  ever,  and  his  ingratitude  led  him  to 
maltreat  the  very  men  who  had  so  efficiently  aided  him  in  his  last 
success.  The  prisons  were  ffiled  with  persons  who  had  incurred  his 
displeasure,  and  he  disposed  of  the  lives  and  property  of  men  as 
though  they  were  his  legitimate  heritage. 

Guzman  Blanco's  vanity  by  this  time  had  become  inordinate.  He 
began  to  plant  statues  of  himself  and  tablets  bearing  his  name  over 
the  counl^.  These  were  inscribed:  ''The  Illustrious  American, 
Pacificator  and  Regenerator  of  Venezuela."  He  became  ambitious 
to  shine  in  the  social  life  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  so  that  in 
1884  he  had  a  new  President  elected,  Joaquin  Crespo,  —  a  man  in 
whom  he  could  place  implicit  confidence.  Crespo  was  an  ignorant 
and  utterly  depraved  brute-mixture  of  Indian,  negro,  and  Spaniard,  — 
a  man  of  horrible  antecedents,  a  species  of  barbarian,  and  of  such 
debauched  character  that  it  seems  strange  that  even  Guzman  Blanco 
would  put  him  into  power. 

During  Crespo's  rule  a  powerful  revolution  was  initiated  by 
Venancio  Pulgar,  but  it  was  conquered.  At  the  end  of  Crespo's  term 
Guzman  Blanco  became  again  President  by  acclamation.  He  was 
welcomed  to  Venezuela  by  many  who  had  opposed  him,  who  felt  that 
anything  was  preferable  to  the  barbarity  of  Crespo.  Guzman  Blanco 
arrived  in  Venezuela  in  August,  1886,  and  was  received  in  the  corrupt 
and  dissolute  capital  of  that  commonwealth  with  a  hysteria  of  acclaim 
like  unto  that  which  greeted  Bolivar's  triumphal  entry.  The  town 
was  decorated,  military  orders  paraded,  cannon  boomed,  and  every 
evidence  exhibited  to  convict  the  people  of  Venezuela  of  having  fallen 
so  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization  that  they  were  proud  of  the  corrupt, 
treacherous,  vainglorious  martinet  who  had  debauched  a  nation  with 
an  odious  and  licentious  reign  of  tyranny.  By  this  time  Guzman 
Blanco  had  become  thoroughly  enamoured  of  Paris.  He  had  sold 
out  every  salable  concession  in  Venezuela  and  pocketed  the  money, 
and  had  raised  further  millions  by  extortion.  In  1887  he  again  left 
Venezuela,  placing  Hermogenes  Lopez  in  the  executive  chair,  and 
proceeded  to  Europe  as  diplomatic  representative  of  the  nation. 
General  Joaquin  Crespo,  dissatisfied  that  he  had  not  been  designated 
President  by  Guzman  Blanco,  organized  a  revolution ;  but  the  Guz- 
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mamsta^  succeeded  in  overcoming  it,  and  in  June.  1886,  setmrted, 
by  medium  of  a  so-called  Congress,  Dr.  J.  P.  Rojas  Paul  for  President, 
—  a  result  exclusively  the  work  of  Guzman  Blanco,  Dr.  Paul  wai 
a  man  of  high  social  position,  but  the  people  were  at  first  suspicions 
of  him.  However,  he  gave  a  much  better  admin istration  thAtt  his 
predecessors. 

In  November.  1888,  Joaquin  Crespo  began  a  new  revolution,  but 
it  was  soon  overcome,  and  he  was  made  prisoner.  Dr.  Paul  exhibited 
great  generosity  to  the  vanquished,  granting  them  amnesty,  and  con- 
tinued administering  the  government  decently  and  with  order.  At 
the  end  of  his  term  Dr.  Paul  fell  very  ill,  and  declined  to  aoc«pt  an- 
other period  of  office.  Dr.  Andueza  Palacio  was  selected  in  his  stead, 
and  began  his  rule  in  March,  1890.  With  the  advent  of  Andueia 
Palacio  to  power,  the  rule  and  influence  of  Guzman  Blanco  coded 
in  Venezuela  forever.  Dr.  Palacio  openly  attacked  Guzman  Blanco 
and  his  friends,  and  new  issues  and  new  revolutions  possessed  the 
public  mind.  Palacio,  however,  was  compelled  in  a  short  lime  to 
leave  the  country.  Anarchy  rather  than  order  existed  in  most  (larts 
of  Venezuela,  until  Crespo  with  his  armies  fought  his  way  into  Caracas, 
took  possession  of  the  government,  and  instituted  a  worse  adnuois' 
tration  than  before. 

Properly  to  estimate  the  character  of  such  a  man  as  Guzman 
Blanco  would  be  extremely  difficult.  He  was  a  martinet,  a  trrant. 
a  libertine,  a  murderer  with  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
a  vain  and  puerile  fop,  a  brave  general,  a  mean  and  contemptible 
blackmailer,  a  man  of  keen  and  brilliant  mind,  a  frivolous  and  vulgar 
character,  —  the  mixture  of  fine  enthusiasm  and  sordid  aims  which 
characterizes  the  race  from  which  he  sprang.  Admirers  of  GusmaD 
Blanco  are  in  the  habit  of  extolling  his  alleged  enterprise  in  pro- 
mulgating public  works.  Many  writers  of  repute  ascribe  to  him  ai 
activity  in  establishing  needed  public  works  which  would  l>e  laudalJe 
if  true.  Thus  a  high  German  diplomat  recently,  in  a  magaxioc 
article  on  Caracas,  spoke  of  its  "excellent  paved  atreela";  and  Mr. 
Dawson,  in  his  "South  American  Bepublics"  (Part  II,  page  SW), 
says: 

"Lai^  sums  were  spent  on  public  works  and  buildings;  and  the  beault 
ficalion  of  Hie  city  of  Caracas,  one  ot  the  handsomest  and  best-built  cities  b 
America,  dates  from  Guzman  Blanco's  time." 

The  obvious  comment  on  this  is  that  the  German  diplomat  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  street  pavements,  and  his  statement  was  a  random 
assertion ;  while  Mr.  Dawson  had  never  seen  Caracas,  or  he  does  not 
recognize  a  handsome  and  well-built  city  when  he  sees  one.  The 
streets  of  Caracas,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  squares,  are  of  cobble- 
stone pavemenLs.  The  city  does  not  possess  a  well -construe  ted  build- 
ing.  The  more  substantial  of  these  are  made  mostly  of  mud  or  mortar, 
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small  stones  or  broken  bricks,  with  a  curious  combination  of  wood  and 
leeds.  They  are  whitewashed  on  the  outside  and  inside,  and  roofed 
with  tiling.  They  make  a  showy  appearance  in  a  photograph,  but 
their  construction  embodies  the  most  rudimentary  ideas  of  archi- 
tecture or  masoniy. 

The  impression  that  Guzman  Blanco  made  Caracas  into  a  mag- 
nificent capital  city  is  encouraged  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Curtis,  in  his  "The 
Capitals  of  Spanish  America,"  where  he  says  (page  1^7) : 


''It  ia  nevertheless  a  fact  that  since  Guzman  Blanco  has  been  ruler  over 
fliis  Republic,  it  has  prospered  and  had  peace  —  something  it  never  had  be- 
fore. There  have  been  varied  and  extensive  improvements;  the  people  have 
made  rapid  strides  in  progress;  they  have  be^  given  free  schoob  and  re- 
from  the  bondage  of  the  Church;  the  credit  of  the  government  has 
improved,  its  debts  reduced,  and  the  interest  to  its  creditors  is  for  the 
first  time  in  history  paid  promptly,  in  full  and  in  advance.  The  moral  as  wdl 
as  the  mental  and  commercial  improvement  of  the  people  has  been  the  re- 
8oH  of  his  acts,  and  as  long  as  he  lives  their  lives  and  property  will  be  safe.** 

Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  regarded  as  a  good  newspaper  correspondent, 
seems  to  have  taken  Guzman  Blanco  seriously.  Unfortunately,  every 
statement  made  by  him,  as  above  quoted,  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Even  a  newspaper  man  cannot  skip  through  South  America,  or  any- 
where else,  and  get  at  the  heart  of  things.  Guzman  Blanco  did  not 
establish  "varied  and  extensive  improvements."  If  he  did,  where 
are  they  ?  He  erected  many  monuments  all  over  the  country  "to  that 
SQustrious  American,  the  Pacificator  and  Regenerator  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  General  Antonio  Guzman  Hanco,"  but  apart 
from  this,  what  improvements  did  he  make?  No  permanent  work 
was  ever  attempted;  the  streets  were  not  paved;  no  sewer  system 
was  installed,  and  Caracas  to-day,  which  ought  to  be  the  healthiest 
dty  in  the  world,  has  a  death  rate  more  than  double  that  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Curtis  cites  other  matters  in  favor  of  Guzman  Blanco.  He 
says  (ibid,  page  269) : 

**  Guzman  Blanco  may  be  a  tyrant,  but  he  produced  results  which  are 
Uessing  the  people.  Until  he  became  President,  the  Church  ruled  the  people 
as  it  formerly  ruled  in  Mexico,  but,  like  Juarez  in  the  latter  country,  he  went 
to  radical  and  excessive  measures  to  overthrow  its  tyranny.  He  confiscated 
Churdi  property,  drove  out  the  nuns  and  Jesuits,  seized  the  convents,  turned 
them  into  hospitab  and  schools,  and  nmde  the  most  venerable  monastery  a 
pest-house  for  lepers  and  small-pox.** 

In  driving  out  the  nuns  Guzman  Blanco  showed  to  what  mon- 
strous depths  depravity  can  sink  and  still  find  respectable  people  to 
praise  it.  In  coi^scating  the  property  of  the  Church  he  merely  illus- 
trated what  a  highwayman  could  do  if  he  were  a  military  Dictator. 
For  my  pari  I  camiot  cite  the  despoliation  of  Church  property,  or  the 
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insulU  and  outrages  committed  on  Church  people,  as  a  virtuous  thing, 
because  they  were  done  by  a  military  bandit,  styled  President  I  can- 
not applaud  the  act  of  stealing  other  people's  property,  even  though 
such  property  belonged  to  the  Church.  Neither  have  I  much  patience 
with  these  so-called  "Liberales"  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  A 
careful  study  of  those  countries  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  biggest 
rascals  they  have  ever  produced  —  and  among  them  is  Antonio  Guz- 
man Blanco  —  called  themselves  Liberales,  I  begin  to  susjiect  that 
these  men  are  opposed  to  the  Church,  not  on  any  high  moral  or 
patriotic  grounds,  but  rather  because  the  Church  says.  "Thou  shall 
not  steal,"  "Thou  shalt  not  murder,"  "Thou  shall  not  commit  adul- 
tery," Opposition  to  these  commands,  and  a  desire  to  appropriate 
the  wealth  of  the  Church  for  their  own  use,  rather  than  any  high- 
flown  ideas  of  patriotism,  lie.  I  suspect,  behind  the  real  motive  of  Guz- 
man Blanco  and  the  men  of  his  class,  who  are  so  antagonistic  agatasl 
the  Church  and  who  confiscate  its  property. 


SANTA  ANNA 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  was  a  unique  specimen  of  H* 
caneering  type  of  military  bandit-statesman,  ruler,  dictator,  intriguer, 
so  inseparably  identified  with  the  history,  past  and  present,  (A  ever^ 
Latin-American  country.  He  was  bom  at  Jalapa,  Mexico,  in  1795. 
He  served  as  a  petty  officer  in  the  Spanish  army  until  twenty-ds  yean 
of  age,  when  he  enlisted  with  Iturbide,  who  made  him  Governor  of 
Vera  Cruz.  The  promotion  fired  Santa  Anna's  ambition.  He  il 
once  started  a  movement  against  Iturbide,  declaring  himself  in  twnt 
of  a  Republic.  Iturbide  finally  resigned,  and  was  later  executed.  Id 
1828  President  Pedraza  gave  Santa  Anna  another  governorship,  wbidi 
he  accepted  and  shortly  aft^r  started  another  revolt,  which  aided  in 
putting  President  Guerrero  in  the  chair.  At  this  period  of  Mcxko'l 
history  the  people  seem  to  have  had  two  or  three  different  PKsidenb 
every  year;  Santa  Anna  had  something  to  do  with  the  making  or  un- 
making of  most  of  them.  He  headed  a  revolution  against  Prcsldeol 
Bustamente  in  1832,  defeated  him,  and  declared  himself  as  PicsldfnL 
A  number  of  revolutions  being  in  progress  in  all  parts  of  the  cousbfi 
he  called  Farias  to  the  chair,  and  went  out  himself  to  subdue  dMi 
Then  turning  face  he  started  a  revolution  against  Farias,  and  W 
Genera]  Barragan  elected  President  by  the  so-called  Congresa. 

About  this  time  General  Houston  and  other  patriotic  l^HM 
started  a  little  revolution  on  their  own  account.  Texas  had  biM 
settled  by  Americans  who  had  no  liking  for  the  military  half'bffd 
jumping-jack  government  instituted  in  Mexico  by  Santa  .Anna  tui 
adventurers  of  his  type.  Santa  Anna  with  over  6000  men  altadBcd 
the  Texans,  at  the  Alamo,  in  San  Antonio,  before  General  ~ 
could  come  to  their  aid.    The  garrison  consisted  of  but  140  a 
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manded  by  Colonel  William  B.  Travis.  Sixteen  hundred  Mexicans 
bit  the  dust;  but  Travis  and  his  brave  garrison  were  killed  to  the  last 
man.  Santa  Anna  then  captured  Grohady  and  300  Texans  surren- 
dered on^  promise  from  him  that  they  should  be  treated  honorably  as 
prisoners  of  war.  As  soon  as  they  were  disarmed  and  at  his  mercy, 
he  marched  them  out  and  shot  them,  every  one.  When  Houston  cap- 
tured Santa  Anna  a  month  later  at  San  Jacinto,  his  soldiers  cried  for 
revenge  for  the  massacre  of  Goliad;  but  Houston  prevented  it  He 
kept  Santa  Anna  prisoner  for  a  year. 

When  Santa  Anna  returned  to  Mexico,  he  set  out  to  defend  Vera 
Croz  against  the  attacks  of  a  French  fleet,  which  was  defeated.  Santa 
Anna  had  his  leg  shot  off  during  the  battle.  Shortly  after.  President 
Bustamente  left  the  capital  to  quell  a  revolution,  and  Santa  Anna 
was  appointed  to  act  in  his  place.  He  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
Bustamente,  and  became  military  Dictator.  A  report  states  that  "in 
1842  the  leg  which  he  lost  at  Vera  Cruz  was  given  a  military  funeral 
and  enshrined  in  a  monument  erected  for  the  purpose.  He  attended 
ihe  ceremonies  and  gravely  listened  while  an  eloquent  funeral  dis- 
course was  pronounced  over  his  leg.  Two  years  later  a  revolution 
drove  him  from  the  capital,  his  statue  was  destroyed,  his  portrait 
was  publicly  burned,  and  his  leg  was  dragged  from  the  monument 
and  kicked  through  the  streets  of  the  City  of  Mexico." 

When  war  opened  with  the  United  States  in  1846,  President  Peralta 
was  overthrown,  and  Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  in  exile,  was  recalled 
and  made  military  Dictator.  His  armies  were  scattered  to  the  winds 
by  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to 
Jamaica,  where  he  remained  for  five  years. 

Another  revolution  in  Mexico  in  1853  called  Santa  Anna  back  to 

EiUic  life.  It  was  decreed  that  he  should  be  military  Dictator  for 
ie,  with  power  to  name  his  successor,  and  the  title  of  "Most  Serene 
Highness.''  A  year  or  two  later,  however,  another  revolution  upset 
hb  plans,  and  he  fled  to  Cuba.  His  former  countrymen  showed  their 
gratitude  to  him  by  passing  on  him  the  sentence  of  death  and  con- 
fiscating his  property,  on  the  ground  of  treason. 

When  the  French  invaded  Mexico  in  1864,  Santa  Anna  was  again 
ready  for  business.  He  accepted  a  place  with  the  invaders,  but  soon 
issued  a  pionunciamento  in  favor  (rf  himself.  The  French  banished 
him  to  St  Thcnnas.  Maximilian  later  accepted  Santa  Anna's  offer 
of  services,  and  made  him  Marshal  of  the  Empire.  He  was  rewarded 
1^  a  proclamation  from  Santa  Anna  favoring  a  Republic.  Juarez, 
head  of  the  republican  armies,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
San^  Anna,  who  was  thus  compeQed  to  resort  to  other  schemes. 

In  1866  be  chartered  a  ship  in  the  United  States  and  sailed  for 
Vera  Cruz  with  quantities  of  printed  matter  and  documents,  alleging 
tibat  he  had  been  sent  by  Secretary  Seward,  and  that  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian had  promised  to  turn  the  government  over  to  hinL    The  com- 
vob.1— 10 
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manders  of  the  foreigo  squadrons  lying  in  the  harbor  escorted  his  alilp 
six  or  eight  leagues  to  sea,  and  ordered  it  not  to  come  iMU-k.  Santft 
Anna,  however,  sailed  for  another  fwrt ;  there  he  was  captured  sod 
sentenced  to  death.  President  Juarez  commuted  his  senteDce  to  eight 
years'  tmnishment  on  the  ground  that  he  was  now  a  senile  old  man. 
Some  years  later  he  persuaded  his  son  to  begin  a  revolution  in  Mexico. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  in  obscurity  and  neglect.  He  had 
been  Dictator  of  Mexico  seven  times,  and  had  assisted  in  the  seating 
or  unseating  of  about  twenty  other  so-called  Presideots,  during  Ih> 
stormy  career. 

RAFAEL  NUNEZ 
"  Whosoever  pays  a  debt,  unless  to  escape  the  gaOows,  h  an  idtoL" 

The  above  maxim  has  been  attributed  to  Rafael  Nufiez,  Dictator 
of  Colombia.  Whether  he  originated  it  or  not  it  is  certain  be  carried 
its  meaning  into  excellent  practice.  During  his  reign  an  ere  of  cor- 
ruption and  pillage  existed,  such  as  even  Colombia  has  seldom  known. 
Nufiez  aimed  to  become  President  in  1875,  but  failed.  In  1880.  {Mv 
tending  to  be  a  liberal,  he  succeeded.  He  at  once  entered  on  a  carter 
of  despotism,  brutality,  and  spoliation,  seldom  surpassed  by  even  a 
I^atin-American  Dictator.  He  created,  by  an  edict,  a  "Nntionai 
Bank"  with  authority  to  issue  paper  currency;  and  by  other  edicts 
he  established  the  paper  as  a  legal  tender,  and  imposed  heavy  punish- 
ment on  those  who  refused  to  accept  it  or  exchange  their  gold  for  it 
By  this  NuKez  and  his  party  made  large  sums.  This  is  now  the  cu^ 
rency  in  circulation  in  Colombia. 

In  1882  a  liberal.  President  Laldna,  was  elected,  but  Nufkez  had 
control  of  the  army  and  of  the  soK^lled  Congress.  In  1883  President 
Laldna  died,  and  Nunez  assumed  dictatorial  powers.  A  bitter  revi^D- 
tion  broke  out  between  the  liberals  and  the  conservatives  in  1885,  and 
in  this  struggle  Nufiez  proved  treacherous  to  his  former  friends,  tbrtwr- 
ing  his  whole  strength  with  the  conservatives,  the  Catholic  CbuirJi 
party.  He  issued  a  decreta,  stating  that  "the  Constitution  of  ISflS 
had  ceased  to  exist,"  and  sucb  was  indeed  the  fact.  Dictator  Nuftfi 
entered  into  a  Concordat  with  the  Vatican,  recognizing  the  civil  u 
well  as  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Pope.  The  liberals  were 
exceedingly  hitter,  and  upbraided  Nufiez  a  renegade.  A  scries  of 
revolutions  follon-ed,  of  unparelleJed  atrocity,  which  stemmed  the  tide 
of  progress  in  Colombia  for  half  a  century. 

The  revolution  of  1885  was  led  by  General  Reyes  and  GcnfnJ 
Velez,  and  was  of  great  strengtli  in  the  provinces  of  Panama,  Boysci. 
Magdalena,  and  Cundinamarca.  In  the  early  stages  it  gained  man; 
victories.  But  Nunez  was  able  to  raise  and  equip  about  10,000  men, 
with  which  he  gained  several  engagements  in  June  and  Juiy,  I88J, 
so  that  in  August  the  revolutionary  generals  surrendered.     Nufia 
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was  now  absolute  Dictator  of  Colombia,  and  ruled  more  tyrannically 
than  ever.  On  August  6,  1886,  he  promulgated  a  new  Constitution, 
ab<dishing  the  federal  system  of  government,  and  making  the  States 
mere  provinces,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  central  authority. 
Drastic  measures  were  also  passed  to  punish  the  press  for  alleged 
libel  or  sedition,  and  freedom  of  speech  was  practically  abolished. 
The  term  of  the  President  was  extended  from  two  years  to  six,  and 
on  the  following  day,  August  7,  1886,  Nufiez  dedarcd  himself  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  term  of  six  years. 

The  greatest  dissatisfaction  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  many  local  uprisings  took  place;  but  these  were  put  down  with 
merciless  severity,  and  on  August  7,  1892,  Nufiez  declared  himself 
elected  President  for  six  years  more.  The  Dictator  had  been  ailing 
for  some  time,  so  that  he  could  not  reside  at  Bogotd  on  account  of  its 
high  altitude.  He  ruled  through  a  deputy  at  the  capital,  and  himself 
lived  at  Cartagena  until  he  died. 

Rafael  Nunez  was  bom  on  September  28,  1825,  in  Cartagena. 
He  received  a  good  education,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary 
ability.  He  wrote  many  poems,  and  some  prose  works  of  merit.  His 
admirers  heaped  laudations  on  him.  Thus  the  Baronesa  de  Wilson 
says :  ''In  appearance  Dr.  Nunez  was  the  ideal  sage,  thinker,  philoso- 
pher. His  look  was  profound,  and  searching,  and  it  reflected  the 
foimtain  of  ideas  which  in  that  privileged  cerebro  had  the  stamp  of 
naturalness.'' 

The  Baronessa  thinks  that  Dr.  Nufiez'  poetry  had  much  of  the 
extraordinary,  ''and  from  the  depths  of  his  compositions  sprang  ideas 
of  the  profound  investigator,  the  illustrious  literateur,  and  the  pas- 
sicmate  idealist.''  "In  ihe  Colombian  President,  the  life  was  in  the 
cerebro,  which  was  a  fecund  sanctuary,  where  wisdom  and  poetry 
ccmtinuously  elaborated  their  rigorous  conceptions."  And  this  is 
the  portrait  of  a  man  who  was  absolutely  corrupt,  treacherous,  un- 
principled, and  almost  wholly  devoid  of  moral  conceptions ! 

Dr.  Nufiez,  however,  deserves  one  kind  word,  —  nobody  ever 
caDed  him  the  Washington  of  South  America;  and  he  personally 
made  no  pretensions  to  be  named  with  Napoleon  or  Csesar.  That 
is  suidy  something  to  his  credit.    He  died  September  18, 1894. 


RUFINO  BARRIOS 

General  Barrios  was  a  typical  Dictator  of  the  Guzman  Blanco 
type.  He  was  not  so  mercenary  nor  so  cruel  as  Blanco,  but  in  his 
general  characteristics,  his  love  of  display  and  adulation,  his  vanity, 
and  his  dramatic  manner  of  doing  things,  he  greatly  resembled  his 
Venezudan  prototype.  An  incident  in  the  career  of  General  Barrios 
win  iUustrate  the  man  he  was,  and  I  give  it  in  the  language  of  Mr.  W. 
E.  Curtis,  in  his  book,  "The  Spanish  American  Capitals  " : 
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"On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  «8th  of  February.  1883,  the  aristoci«T 
of  Guatemala  were  gathered  as  usual  at  the  National  Theatre  to  witness  the 
performance  of  Boccaccio  by  a  French  opera  company.  In  the  midst  of  tbe 
play  one  of  the  most  exciting  situations  was  internipted  by  the  appcmnoe 
of  a  uniformed  officer  upon  the  stage,  who  motioned  the  perfomiera  boA 
from  the  footlights,  and  read  the  proclamation  issued  by  Rufino  BarriuB,  the 
President  of  Guatemala,  who  declared  himself  Dictator  and  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  all  Central  America,  and  called  upou  the  citisens  of  the  five  H» 
publics  to  acknowledge  his  authority  and  take  the  oath  of  aUegiaacc  The 
people  were  accustomed  to  earthquakes,  but  no  terrestrial  commotion  mr 
created  so  much  excitement  as  the  eruption  of  this  political  volcano.  The 
actresses  and  ballet-dancers  fled  in  surprise  to  their  dressing- rooms,  while 
the  audience  at  once  organized  into  an  impromptu  mass-meeting  to  ratify  the 
audacity  of  their  President, 

"Few  eyes  were  closed  that  night  in  Guatemala.  Those  who  attemptvd 
to  sleep  were  kept  awake  by  the  explosion  of  fireworks,  tbe  firing  of  cannon, 
the  music  of  bands,  and  shouts  of  the  populace,  who,  crazy  with  excitement, 
thronged  the  streets,  and  forming  processions  marched  up  and  down  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  rending  the  air  with  shouts  of  'Long  live  Dictator 
Barrios!'  ^VUf  la  Union!'  A  people  naturally  enthusiaatic.  and  as  inflaio- 
mable  as  powder,  to  whom  excitement  was  recreation  and  repoae  distreas, 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  confronted  with  the  greatest  sensatiou  of  their 
lives,  became  almost  insane,  and  lumed  the  town  into  a  bedlmn.  Although 
every  one  knew  that  Barrios  aspired  to  restore  the  old  Union  of  the  Republic, 
no  one  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  the  covp-d'etat.  and  the  announcement  feJl 
with  a  force  that  made  the  whole  country  tremble.  Next  moniiag,  u  if  bf 
magic,  the  town  seemed  filled  with  soldiers.  Where  they  came  from  or  kow 
they  got  there  so  suddenly,  the  people  did  not  seem  to  comprehend.  And 
when  the  doors  of  great  warehouses  opened  to  disclose  large  supplies  of  Mai- 
munition  and  arms,  the  public  eye  was  distended  with  amazement.  AH  tboe 
preparations  were  made  so  silently  and  secretly  that  tbe  surprise  waa  oooi- 
plete.  But  for  three  or  four  years  Barrios  had  been  preparing  for  this  day. 
and  his  plans  were  laid  with  a  suceess  that  challenged  even  his  own  admink 
tion.  He  ordered  all  the  soldiers  in  the  Republic  to  be  at  Guatemala  City  om 
the  1st  of  March;  the  commands  were  given  secretly,  and  the  captain  of  ooe 
ccanpany  was  not  aware  that  another  was  expected.  It  waa  not  done  by  tbe 
wand  of  a  magician,  as  the  superstitious  people  are  given  to  beliet'in^  bol 
was  the  result  of  a  long  and  carefully  studied  plan  by  one  who  was  bom  a 
dictator  and  knew  how  to  perform  the  part, 

"  But  the  commotion  was  even  greater  in  the  other  Republics  over  wfakk 
Barrios  had  assumed  uninvited  control.  The  same  night  that  the  ofGciaJ  ao- 
nounceroeut  was  made,  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  Presidents  of  Hoadutaa. 
Son  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  calling  upon  them  to  odcnowlcdge 
the  temporary  supremacy  of  Dictator  Barrios,  and  to  sign  artidea  of  con- 
federation which  should  fonn  tbe  Constitution  of  the  CentnJ  Atnericmii 
Union.  Messengers  had  been  sent  in  advance  bearing  printed  ofGdal  cnpia 
of  the  proclamation,  in  which  the  reasons  for  the  step  were  set  foilb.  uud  tlicy 
were  told  to  withhold  these  documents  from  the  Presidents  of  the  nei^bor- 
ing  Republics  until  notified  by  telegram  tn  present  them. 

"The  President  of  Honduras  accepted  the  dictatorship  with  great  rea£- 
ness,  having  been  in  close  conference  with  Barrios  on  the  Nubjcct  prcviom  to 
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the  annoimoement.  The  President  of  San  Salvador,  Dr.  Zaldivar,  who  was 
aLbo  aware  of  the  intentions  of  Barrios  and  was  expected  to  fall  into  the  plan 
asreadOy  as  President  Bogran,  created  some  surprise  by  asking  time  to  con- 
sider. As  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  he  said,  there  was  nothing  that 
would  please  him  more  than  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Dictator,  but 
he  must  consult  the  people.  He  promised  to  call  the  Congress  together  at 
ODce,  and  after  due  consideration  they  would  take  such  action  as  they  thought 
proper.  Nicaragua  boldly  and  emphatically  refused  to  recognize  the  authority 
ol  Barrios,  and  rejected  the  plan  of  the  union.  Costa  Rica  replied  in  the  same 
manner.  Her  President  telegraphed  Barrios  that  she  wanted  no  union  with 
the  other  Central  American  States,  was  satisfied  with  her  own  independence, 
and  recognized  no  Dictator.  Her  people  would  protect  their  soil  and  defend 
their  lib^^,  and  would  appeal  to  the  civilized  world  for  protection  against 
any  unwarranted  attack  upon  her  freedom. 

**The  policy  of  Nicaragua  was  governed  by  the  influence  of  a  firm  of 
British  merchants  in  Leon  with  which  President  Cardenas  has  a  pecuniary 
interest  and  by  whom  his  official  acts  are  controlled.  The  policy  of  Costa 
Rica  was  governed  by  a  conservative  sentiment  that  has  always  prevailed  in 
that  country,  while  ihe  influence  of  Mexico  was  felt  throughout  the  entire 
group  of  nations.  As  soon  as  the  proclamation  of  Barrios  was  announced  at 
the  capital  of  the  latter  Republic,  President  Diaz  ordered  an  army  into  the 
field,  and  telegraphed  offers  of  assistance  to  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  and 
Costa  Rica,  with  threats  of  violence  to  Honduras  if  she  yielded  submission 
to  Barrios.  Mexico  was  always  jealous  of  Guatemala.  The  boundaiy  line 
between  the  two  nations  is  unsettled,  and  a  rich  tract  of  country  is  in  dispute. 
Feeling  a  natural  distrust  of  the  power  below  her,  strengthened  by  consolida- 
tion with  the  other  States,  Mexico  was  prepared  to  resist  the  plans  of  Barrios 
to  the  last  degree,  and  sent  him  a  declaration  of  war. 

**In  the  mean  time  Barrios  appealed  for  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  of  Europe.  Diiring  the  brief  administration  of  President 
Garfield  he  visited  Washington,  and  there  received  assurances  of  encourage- 
ment from  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  plan  to  reorganize  the  Central  American  Con- 
federacy. Their  personal  interviews  were  followed  by  an  extended  corre- 
spondence, and  no  one  was  so  fully  informed  of  the  plans  of  Barrios  as  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Hall,  the  United  States  Minister  at  Guateniala. 

**  Unfortunately  the  cable  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  was  under  the 
cootrol  of  San  Salvador,  landing  at  La  Libertad,  the  principal  port  of  that 
Republic.  Here  was  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Barrios's  success. 
An  his  messages  to  foreign  governments  were  sent  by  tdegraph  overland  to 
La  Libertad  for  transmission  by  caUe  from  that  place,  but  none  of  them 
reached  their  destination.  The  comandante  of  the  port,  under  orders  from 
ZaldivBr,  seised  the  office  and  suppressed  the  messages.  Barrios  took  pains 
to  inform  the  foreign  powers  fully  of  his  plans  and  the  motives  which  prompted 
them,  and  to  each  he  repeated  the  assurance  that  he  was  not  inspired  by  per- 
sonal ambition  and  would  accept  only  a  temporary  dictatorship.  As  soon 
as  a  oonstituticmal  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  Republics  could 
assemble  he  would  retire,  and  permit  the  choice  of  a  President  of  the  con- 
solidated Republics  by  a  popular  election,  he  himself  under  no  circumstances 
to  be  a  candidate.  But  these  messages  were  never  sent.  In  place  of  them 
Zaldivar  transmitted  a  series  of  despatches  misrepresenting  the  situation,  and 
appealing  for  protection  against  the  tyranny  of  Barrios.    Thus  the  Old  World 
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wiu  not  informed  of  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  man  and  tbe  Htuatioo 
of  the  Republics. 

"The  replica  of  foreign  nations  and  the  comments  of  the  press,  baaed  upon 
the  falsehoods  of  Zaldivar,  had  a  very  depressing  eSert  upon  the  people. 
They  were  more  or  less  doctored  before  publication,  and  hogua  buUetina  vera 
posted  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  San  Sal- 
vndor  were  led  to  believe  that  naval  fleets  were  on  their  way  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe  to  prevent  forcibly  the  consolidation  of  the  ItepuUics, 
that  an  army  was  on  its  way  from  Mexico  overland  to  attack  Guatemala 
on  the  north,  and  that  several  transports  loaded  with  troops  hod  left  New 
Orleans  for  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduraa. 

"The  United  Stales  Coast  Survey  ship  Itangcr,  carrying  four  sniiUl  guns, 
happening  to  enter  at  La  Union,  Nicaragua,  engaged  in  its  regular  dutiea, 
was  magnified  into  a  fleet  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons;  and  when  the 
people  of  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  were  convinced  Ibat  submission  to 
Barrios  would  retiuire  them  to  engage  the  combined  forces  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  they  rose  in  resistance  and  supported  Zaldivar  in  bis  treachery. 

"The  efi'ect  in  Guatemala  was  similar,  although  not  so  pronounced. 
There  was  a  reversion  of  feeling  against  the  government.  The  moneyed  men, 
who  in  their  original  enthusiasm  tendered  their  funds  to  the  President,  with- 
drew their  promises;  the  common  people  were  nervous,  and  lost  thetr  con- 
fidence in  their  hero;  while  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  representing  every  natian 
of  importance  on  the  globe,  were  in  a  state  of  panic  because  they  received  M 
icstnictions  from  home.  The  German  and  French  ministers,  like  the  mjnlrtff 
from  the  United  States,  were  favorable  to  the  plans  of  Barrios;  the  %anii)i 
minister  was  outspoken  in  opposition;  the  English  and  Italian  ministen 
non-committal:  hut  none  of  them  knew  what  to  say  or  how  to  art  in  the 
absence  of  instructions.  They  telegraphed  to  their  home  governments  re- 
peatedly, but  could  obtain  no  replies,  and  suspected  that  the  troubha  might 
be  in  San  Salvador.  Mr.  Hall,  the  .\merican  minister,  transmitted  a  fuU  de- 
scription of  the  situation  every  evening,  and  begged  for  instructions,  but  did 
not  receive  a  word. 

"The  goveniment  at  Washington  bad  informed  Mr.  Uall  by  m«il  thai 
its  policy  io  relation  to  the  plan  to  reunite  the  Republics  was  one  of  non- 
interference, but  advised  that  the  spirit  of  the  century  was  contrary  to  iher  am 
of  force  to  accomplish  such  an  end;  and  acting  upon  this  informatioa,  Mr. 
Hall  had  fret^uent  and  cordial  conferences  with  the  President,  and  recrived 
from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  not  invade  either  of  the  neighborinft  ^^ 
publics  with  an  army  unless  required  to  do  so.  If  Guatemala  was  innubd 
he  would  retaliate,  but  otherwise  would  not  cross  the  border.  In  tbe  mean 
time  the  forces  of  Guatemala,  forty  thousand  strong,  were  maaaed  at  the 
capital,  the  streets  were  full  o(  marching  soldiers,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
martial  music,  while  Zaldivar  was  raising  an  army  by  conscriplioD  >n  San 
Salvador,  and  money  by  forced  loans.  His  government  daily  announced  ihe 
arrival  of  so  many  'volunteers '  at  the  capital,  but  the  voluntiwring  wu  a  mry 
transparent  myth.  A  current  anecdote  was  of  a  conscript  officer  who  wrote 
to  the  Secretaiy  of  War  from  the  Interior:  'I  send  you  forty  more  vohiDlcen. 
Please  return  me  the  ropes  with  which  their  hands  and  legs  are  tied,  aa  I  sfaall 
need  to  bind  the  quota  from  the  next  town.' 

"In  the  city  of  San  Salvador  many  of  the  merchants  closed  their  stoRA 
and  concealed  themselves  to  avoid  the  payment  of  forced  loans.    The  govrni- 
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ment  called  a  junta,  or  meeting  of  the  wealthy  residents,  each  one  being  per- 
sonally notified  by  an  officer  that  his  attendance  was  required,  and  there  the 
Secretaiy  <^  War  announced  that  a  million  dollars  for  the  equipment  of  troops 
must  be  raised  instantly.  The  government,  he  said,  was  assured  of  the  aid 
ol  foreign  powers  to  defeat  the  plans  of  Barrios,  but  until  the  armies  and 
navies  o^  Europe  and  the  United  States  could  reach  the  coast  the  Republic 
must  protect  itself.  Each  merchant  and  utancianado  was-ossessed  a  certain 
mmcNmt,  to  make  the  total  required,  and  was  required  to  pay  it  into  the  treasury 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Some  responded  promptly,  others  procrastinated, 
and  a  few  flatly  nfaiaed.  The  latter  were  thrust  into  jail,  and  the  confisca- 
lioQ  of  their  pi|lperty\ireatened  unless  they  paid.    In  one  or  two  cases  the 
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financial  aid  to  the  amount  of  one  million  dollars, 
the  President  was  now  considering. 

t  the  army  of  Salvador  would  invade  Guatemala 

ive  campaign,  so  as  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 

ent  of  troops  to  the  frontier,  and  decided  to  aooom- 

bre  he  stmtgL^mwas  what  is  called  'a  grand 

^tn^mlllllfe|^uids  assembled  at  the 

mon^-vi^ere^nsolidated  form^^ocaaion,  and  be- 

comosed  by  a  local  nuSkjan  in  honor  of 

lenca,  and  dedicated  to  General  BSI^^m.    A  huge 

kborately  painjfed  with  the  inscription. 
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of  the  Republic ! 
and  the  Generalisiimo, 
Barrios!' 


TUs  was  attacheclto  heavy  rollers,  to  be  dropped  in  front  of  the  staae  m- 
slead  of  the  reguliv  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  of  the  play,  fo^the 
purpose  of  aeatinAa  sensation;  and  a  sensation  it  did  create  —  an 
peeled  and  frightfulpne. 

**As  the  ordiest^oonmienced  to  play  the  new  march,  the  curtain 
loweied  slowly,  and  tn  audience  greeted  it  with  tremendous  applause,  risj 
to  their  feet,  diouting,  a^  waving  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  But  throuj 
the  blonder  of  the  stage  c^penter  the  weights  were  too  heavy  for  the  col 
dieeting;  the  banner  split,  aHd  the  heavy  rollers  at  the  bottom  fell  over  inl 
the  otdicstfa,  severely  woundimg  several  of  the  musicians.  As  fate  w< 
have  it,  the  rent  was  directly  through  the  name  of  Barrios.  The  peopl 
natniaUy  superstitious,  were  horrified,  and  stood  aghast  at  this  omen  of  dis-1 
aster.  Tlie  cheering  ceased  instantly,  and  a  dead  silence  prevailed,  broken 
only  by  the  noise  of  the  musicians  under  the  wreck  struggling  to  recover  their 
feet  A  few  of  the  more  courageous  friends  of  the  President  attempted  to 
revive  the  applause,  but  met  with  a  miseraUe  failure.  Strong  men  shuddered, 
women  fainted,  and  Mrs.  Barrios  left  the  theatre,  unaUe  to  control  her  emo- 
tion. The  play  was  suspended;  the  audience  departed  to  discuss  the  omen, 
and  evcfybody  agreed  that  Barrios's  eowpSeUA  would  fail. 

**The  President  left  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  army  for  the  frontier  of  San 
Sahador,  his  wife  accompanying  him  a  few  miles  on  the  way.    A  few  days 
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later  ft  small  detachment  of  the  Guatemala  amy.  commanded  by  a  wn  of 
Barrios,  started  out  on  a.  scouting  expedition,  and  were  atla<rked  by  tut  oT«r- 
whelming  force  of  Salvadoreans.  The  young  captain  was  killed  h^  the  Gnl 
volley,  aud  his  company  was  stampeded.  Leaving  bis  body  on  the  field,  tbtj 
retreated  in  confusion  to  headquarters.  When  Barrios  beard  of  the  ditaster, 
he  leaped  upon  his  horse,  called  upon  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  slurtcd  m 
pursuit  of  the  men  who  had  killed  his  son.  The  Salvadoreans,  eitpetTtin);  to  be 
pursued,  lay  in  ambush,  and  the  Dictator,  while  galloping  down  the  rcwd  ftt 
the  head  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  was  picked  ofT  by  a  sbarp-sbooter  and  died 
instantly,  Uis  men  took  his  body  and  that  of  bis  son,  which  was  found  by  the 
roadside,  and  carried  theoi  back  to  camp.  A  courier  was  despatched  lo  tbe 
nearest  telegraph  station  with  a  message  to  tbe  capital  conveying  the  sad  news. 
It  was  not  unexpected;  since  the  omen  at  the  theatre,  no  one  supposed  tbe 
Dictator  would  return  alive.  All  but  himself  had  lost  confidence,  and  it  timna- 
pired  that  even  he  went  to  the  front  with  a  presentiment  of  disaster,  for  anioni; 
his  papers  was  found  his  will,  written  by  himself  a  few  moments  before  his 
departure." 

lost  MANUEL  BALiLVCEDA 

Jos^  Manuel  Balmaceda  was  bom  in  1838.  and  was  ednoalml 
under  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  He  wished  to  herorae  a  priest;  but 
his  fatiier  was  prominent  in  politics,  an  adherent  of  President  Manuel 
Moutt,  and  through  his  infiuence  the  young  man  was  appotnled  a 
member  of  a  South  Amencan  Congress  which  met  at  Lima  in  I8ftt 
to  discuss  Spain's  attitude  towards  the  Chincba  Islands.  This  marked 
his  entrance  into  active  politics.  Shortly  after,  he  married  SeAorita 
Emilia  Toro  Herrera,  of  a  prominent  Chilian  family  residing  in  San> 
tiagn.  In  1870  Balmaceda,  who  had  gained  quite  a  reputation  as  an 
advanced  Republican,  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depit* 
ties,  from  the  Department  of  Carelmapu.  Balmaceda  now  became 
the  leader  of  the  Reformistas,  an  advanced  party  which  on  September 
26,  1S75,  at  his  Instance,  adopted  a  platform  ratling  for  Uie  free 
exercise  of  the  suffrage,  non-interference  of  the  military  with  the  judi- 
ciary, and,  in  short,  a  constitutional  program.  In  187))  Seftor  Bal- 
maceda was  appointed  special  diplomatic  representative  lo  Argentina, 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  that  country  in  the  war  be- 
tween Chili  and  Peru-Bolivia,  a  mission  in  which  he  was  successful. 

At  the  next  presidential  election  Balmaceda  was  spoken  of  for  the 
oflSce,  but  he  threw  his  influence  in  favor  of  Santa  Maria,  who  was 
successful,  and  Balmaceda  was  given  a  place  in  tile  cabinet,  as  Mint<(trr 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1884  Se&or  Balmaceda  became  Prime  Min- 
ister, owing  to  the  resignation  of  Joa^  Francisco  Vergara,  tbe  out- 
come of  a  cabinet  crisis. 

When  a  young  man,  Balmaceda  had  strongly  protested  agaiort 
government  interference  in  elections;  he  now  forgot  his  profenioos, 
and  seconded  Santa  Marin  in  all  the  schemes  of  governmental  fraud 
and  coercion.     In  the  congressional  elections  of  1885   Baltnacedft 
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actively,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  used  all  the  power  of  the  govem- 
ment  to  secure  the  return  of  the  official  candidate,  and  of  course  with 


In  1886  Balmaceda  resigned  his  portfolio,  and  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  I^sident  Santa  Maria  had  selected  Bal- 
maceda as  his  successor,  and  his  opponents,  the  conservatives,  seeing 
that  the  election  was  fixed,  and  opposition  therefore  useless,  withdrew 
their  candidate,  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  affair.  Balmaceda 
was,  under  these  circumstances,  declared  elected,  on  June  25,  1886, 
and  Congress  ratified  this  on  August  SO. 

From  the  outset  of  his  administration  Balmaceda  faced  a  hostile 
Omgiess,  -  intrigues  and  treacheiy  everywhere.  There  were  dis- 
sensions  in  his  cabinets,  and  one  ministry  after  another  resigned. 
Between  April,  1888,  and  October,  1890,  he  had  ten  different  cabinets. 

Balmaceda  advocated  many  wise  measures  for  the  public  welfare, 
but  the  legislative  department  opposed  him  at  every  step,  until  he 
realized  that  he  must  control  Congress,  or  ultimately  fall.  At  the 
same  time  he  became  autocratic  and  dictatorial  in  his  relations  with 
the  other  departments  of  the  government.  By  the  end  of  1890  con- 
stitutional forms  were  almost  entirely  disr^arded,  and  Balmaceda 
assumed  practically  a  dictatorship.  He  determined  to  select  Sefior 
Claudio  Vicuna  as  his  successor  in  the  presidency,  and  the  latter  was 
nominated  on  March  8,  1891,  for  that  office.  In  the  mean  time  his 
relations  with  all  the  leading  authorities  of  Chili  became  more  strained 
as  his  acts  became  more  arbitrary. 

On  January  5,  1891,  Balmaceda  issued  a  decree  saying  that  as 
Congress  had  not  despatched  the  Law  of  Estimates  for  the  current 
year,  and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  suspend  the  public  services  with- 
out endangering  internal  order  and  external  security,  he  therefore  de- 
creed that  until  the  Law  of  Estimates  for  1891  should  be  passed,  that 
approved  on  December  81,  1889,  should  be  in  force. 

The  Signal  fob  Abmed  Revolt 

Immediately  follovdng  this  decree,  the  senior  naval  officer  at  Val- 
paraiso, Captain  Jorje  Montt,  Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  Waldo 
Silva,  and  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Ramon  Barros 
Soco,  instituted  a  revolt  in  the  navy.  The  vessels  which  immediately 
joined  the  movement  were  the  Blanco  Encalada,  the  Esmeralda,  the 
Olliggins,  the  Cochrane,  and  the  Magallanes.  After  numerous  en- 
counters with  land  batteries,  this  fleet  succeeded  in  establishing 
blockades  along  practically  the  whole  coast.  A  brief  outline  of 
this  bloody  war  b  given  in  our  chapter  on  the  History  of  Chili,  in 
Part  L 

In  pasdlng  we  may  note  that  the  same  disr^ard  of  civilized  war- 
fare was  shown  in  this  revolution  as  in  the  other  internecine  strifes 
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of  Latin  America.  Thus  Balmaceda.  in  August,  1891,  gav^  onJera 
that  no  mercy  should  be  shown  to  insurgents  who  were  captured, 
and  under  this  order  fearful  atrocities  were  committed.  On  August 
19  the  government  troops  surrounded  a  house  at  'Lo  Cafias'  where 
some  fifty  young  men  of  the  best  families  of  Santiago  were  holding 
a  meeting.  These  young  men  were  massacred  without  mercy,  althot^ 
th^  were  wholly  unarmed.  Only  fifteen  of  them  escaped.  Bal- 
maceda's  adherents  alleged  that  they  were  plotting  a  revolution,  which 
was  doubtless  true;  but  the  asso^ination  of  unarmed  men  was  not 
calculated  to  make  Balmaceda  popular,  even  in  Cbili.  As  the  war 
prt^ressed,  Balmaceda  became  more  bloodthirsty  and  cruel ;  prisoo* 
era  were  flogged,  or  tortured  lo  death,  inconceivable  outrag;rs  were 
practised  upon  helpless  men,  and  «  reign  of  terror  ensued.  No  man's 
life  was  safe ;  pillage  and  devastation  ruined  the  land ;  tlie  foreigD 
legations  were  filled  with  political  refugees,  and  the  cruel,  vindictive, 
merciless  Latin-American  character  asserted  itself  unrestrained. 
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On  August  29,  1891,  President  Balmaceda  saw  his  army  defesled 
at  all  points.  He  resigned,  and  turned  the  government  over  to  GenenU 
Baquedano.  On  the  day  preceding,  the  government  troops,  9000  men, 
were  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  Falcillas,  near  Valparaiso  and  Vina 
del  Mar,  suffering  a  loss  of  2000  men,  while  the  revolutionists  lost 
only  600. 

Immediately  upon  the  resignation  of  Balmaceda  bedlam  broke 
loose  in  Santiago;  desperate  mobs  looted  all  the  finest  houses  in  town, 
murdering  the  inhabitants  and  destroying  furniture,  pictures,  libra- 
ries, etc.,  valued  at  more  than  $5,000,000.  Extreme  hostility  wat 
shown  towards  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Egan,  which  resulted, 
six  weeks  later,  in  the  cowardly  murder  of  the  unarmed  sailors  of  tbe 
Baltimore  in  Valparaiso. 

After  abdicating,  Balmaceda  sought  refuge  in  the  Argentine  Lega- 
tion, where  be  remained  concealed  for  twenty  days,  his  family  being 
in  the  American  legation.  Finally,  convinced  that  his  plac«  of  coo- 
cealmeot  could  not  be  indefinitely  kept  secret,  and  fearing  a  hanfa 
sentence  should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  be  decided  that 
he  had  "  borne  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time  "  long  enough.  At  about 
8  A.  M.  on  September  19,  1891,  Balmaceda  shot  himself  in  Ibe  right 
breast,  and  expired  instantly. 

In  bis  last  letter,  to  his  friends  Claudio  Vicuna  and  Julio  Banado* 
Espinosa,  Balmaceda  said :  "The  pariiamentary  system  has  triumpbfd 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  this  victoiy  will  not  prevail.  Either  in- 
vestigation, convenience,  or  patriotism  will  open  a  reasonable  way 
to  reform,  and  the  organization  of  a  representative  govemmeDl,  oc 
tnsb  disturbances  and  painful  occurrences,  will  happen  among  the 
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same  people  who  united  for  the  revolution,  and  who  remained  united 
to  assure  the  result,  but  who  will  end  by  divisions  and  conflict'' 

Character  of  Balmaceda 

Balmaceda  was  by  no  means  the  worst  man  of  the  type  in  which 
I  have  classified  him.  He  was  a  proud,  high-strung,  sensitive  man, 
who  dreaded  insult  and  feared  ridicule.  He  brooded  over  his  troubles 
unto  he  became  morose.  Evidently  there  was  some  latent  weakness 
in  his  character.  Had  he  not  given  such  bloody  orders  for  the  killing 
of  insurgent  prisoners,  his  name  would  have  been  fairer.  While  not 
a  great  ruler,  or  even  a  character  to  be  imitated,  he  was,  on  the  whole, 
much  superior  in  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  to  the  ^ical  mili- 
tary  President  of  the  average  LAtin-American  country. 


CHAPTER  XXin 
TYPICAL  LATIN-AMERICAN  DICTATORS  —  VERY  BAD 

DR.  JOSfi  RODRIGUEZ  CASPAR  FRANCU 


DR.  FRANCIA  was  born,  probably,  in  Asuaci<Sn,  the  date  of  his 
birth  being  given  by  some  historians  as  1757  and  by  others  as 
1761.  His  father,  Garcia  Rodriguez  Francia.  was  a  native  of 
S.  Paulo,  in  Brazil,  but  moved  to  Paraguay  to  take  charge  of  a  tobacco 
plantation.  The  sod,  Jose  Rodriguez  Gasper  Francia,  studied  the- 
ology at  Cordova  de  Tucuman,  and  later  turned  his  attention  to  law 
at  Asuncion.  He  made  quite  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer  under  the  Sp«n- 
ish  regime,  and  when  the  Paraguayan  declaration  of  independmoe 
was  made,  in  1811,  Dr.  Francia  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Junta.  In  this  position  he  exercised  great  influence,  t>ecatue 
of  his  better  education,  his  dominating  personality,  and  his  resource- 
fulness. The  Congress,  or  Junta,  was  composed  mostly  of  ignanmt 
men  who  were  wholly  incompetent  to  govern,  so  that  Dr.  Fmtcia's 
influence  was  all-powerful  when,  in  1813,  they  named  a  diumvirate 
to  govern  the  country.  This  was  composed  of  Dr.  Francia  and  Gen- 
eral Fulgencio  Yegros,  —  the  latter  an  ignorant  soldier,  but  popular 
with  the  army.  In  1814  Dr.  Francia  was  designated  as  Dictator,  and 
in  1816  declared  perpetual  and  Supreme  Dictator.  From  this  dale 
until  his  death,  on  September  20.  1840,  he  was  the  goremnienl  al 
Paraguay,  absolutely  controlling  with  iron  hand  every  part  and  func- 
tion of  the  administration.  The  record  of  this  period  is  a  atoty  tl 
blood,  torture,  cruelty,  and  terror,  never  surpassed  in  South  America 
except  by  Quiroga,  Rosas,  and  Lopez.  He  was  superior  to  these 
latter  men  in  many  respects;  he  did  not  utterly  destroy  and  stamp 
out  civilization,  but  he  paral}'zed  all  progress,  and  imbued  the  whole 
community  with  dread  and  terror. 

Dr.  Francia  heaped  intolerable  indignities  upon  the  priesthood. 
He  hated  foreigners  and  was  an  implacable  foe  to  ihe  while  people  and 
all  the  better  classes  of  his  own  country.  His  great  power  was  based 
on  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  his  army  of  Indians,  who  looked  upoo 
him  with  superstitious  awe  aud  committed  the  most  unexampled 
atrocities  at  his  command.  If  he  conceived  the  slightest  dislike  towudl 
any  person,  it  was  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death  or  of  impriMO- 
ment,  —  a  fate  still  more  terrible.     His  appearance  on  the  street 
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was  sufficient  to  make  every  one  fly  in  terror,  for  he  was  always  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  Indian  troops,  who  sabred  any  person  whom 
fancy  might  inspire  them  to  kill.  People  were  even  afraid  to  pro- 
nomice  his  name,  for  fear  some  spy  would  place  a  false  construction 
on  the  remaric.  He  was  usuaUy  referred  to  as  "El  Supremo/'  —  the 
Supreme. 

Dr.  Francia  never  married.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  mar- 
riage institution,  but  he  left  a  brood  of  illegitimate  offspring  in  utter 
abandonment  He  kept  no  records  of  his  office  or  acts.  When  he 
gave  an  order,  it  was  always  returned  to  him  with  the  word  ''Exe- 
cuted '*  endorsed  upon  it;  he  would  then  destroy  the  record.  He  was 
a  solitary,  misanthropic  tyrant,  wholly  devoid  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  How  many  perscxis  he  caused  to  be  assassinated  will  never 
be  known ;  there  are  authentic  reports  of  more  than  forty  such  victims, 
but  there  are  no  official  records.  Thousands  of  persons  had  been 
imprisoned  by  his  orders  upon  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  dis- 
lojnftliy  to  him,  and  after  his  death  about  seven  hundred  of  these 
unfortunates  were  liberated.  It  is  related,  as  showing  Dr.  Francia*s 
relentless  vindictiveness,  that  he  quarrelled  with  his  father,  and 
they  were  estranged  for  several  years.  The  old  man  on  his  death- 
bed  wished  to  be  reconciled  to  his  son,  and  sent  a  message  asking  him 
to  come.  Dr.  Francia  returned  the  message  with  the  reply  that  it  was 
of  no  use,  for  he  was  busy  and  could  not  come.  A  second  and  more 
urgent  message  was  sent  to  the  Dictator:  ''Your  father  says  he  dares 
not  die  unless  he  sees  his  son;  he  fears  he  will  never  enter  heaven 
unless  you  be  reconciled.*'  "Then  let  him  enter  hell,''  said  Dr. 
Francia;  "I  will  not  come." 

In  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Francia's  life  his  deeds  were  so  atrocious 
that  many  persons  believe  they  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory 
of  insani^.  He  died  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  was  being  treated  for 
some  slight  indisposition,  when  his  doctor  offended  him  in  some 
manner.  Dr.  Francia  seized  a  sabre  to  kill  the  medical  attendant, 
but  at  that  instant  he  was  taken  with  a  fit,  and  soon  after  passed  away. 
He  was  a  strange  man,  —  morose,  gloomy,  cruel,  austere,  suspicious, 
treacherous,  revengeful,  murderous.  He  had  no  pity  in  his  being. 
During  his  rule  foreigners  could  not  enter  Paraguay  without  special 
permit,  and  once  there,  that  was  usually  the  last  of  them.  There 
were  certain  elements  in  his  character,  however,  which  appealed 
strongly  to  the  imagination  of  men  of  a  peculiar  type,  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  distinguished  writers  who  have  thought 
to  make  a  kind  of  hero  of  Dr.  Francia.  Needless  to  say,  these  op- 
timistic opinions  were  eicpressed  by  men  at  long  range,  —  men  who 
never  had  occasion  personally  to  experience  the  venom  of  his  curse. 
Thomas  Cailyle  wrote  a  brilliant  article  defending  Dr.  Francia,  which 
was  printed  in  the  "Foreign  Quarterly  Review"  for  1843,  and  re- 
printed in  his  "Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays."    Carlyle  spoke 
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of  Francia  "aa  a  man  or  sovereign  of  iron  energy  and  industry,  of 
great  and  severe  labor."  He  ended  his  curious  essaj  with  the  follow- 
ing sympathetic  utterance:  "Oh,  Francia,  though  thou  hadat  to  exe- 
cute for^  persons,  I  am  not  without  some  pity  for  thee !"  Cunousiy 
enough,  Mr.  Dawson,  in  his  "South  American  Republics"  (VtJ.  I, 
p.  191)  says:  "After  reading  all  that  has  been  written  about  tbii 
singular  character,  my  mind  inclines  more  to  the  judgment  of  Cartyk. 
I  feel  that  the  imagination  of  the  great  Scotchman  has  pierced  the 
clouds  which  enshrouded  the  spirit  of  a  great  and  lonely  mui.  and 
has  seen  the  soul  of  Francia  as  he  was." 

Carlyle  and  Dawson  have  for  company  Captain  Richard  F.  Burton, 
whose  " Letters  from  the  Battlefields  of  Paraguay  "  (1870)  is  animated 
by  a  similar  favorable  opinion.    My  comment  would  be  a  paraphrase 

of  Lincoln's  recommendation  of  a  certain  politician,  "Mr.  is  a 

very  good  sort  of  man  for  people  who  like  the  sort  of  man  that  Mr. 
is," 

In  studying  Dr.  Francia,  however,  we  are  less  interested  in  him 
personally  than  in  the  development  of  Paraguay  under  bis  rule. 
Summed  up  in  a  sentence,  his  reign  was  reactionary,  despotic,  de- 
structive to  all  enterprise.  He  did  not  exhibit  the  abandon  of  crimi- 
nality of  Lopez ;  he  did  not  wholly  obliterate  and  destroy  civilizatioo ; 
but  he  repressed  it,  retarded  it,  and  rendered  all  progress  impos- 
sible. In  a  single  year  Dr.  Francia  would  not  commit  as  much  deviltry 
as  would  some  of  the  other  men  treated  in  this  chapter;  but  the  son 
total  of  his  achievements  is  a  blot  on  the  history  of  the  worid's  ad- 
vancement. The  fullest  account  published  in  the  English  language 
of  Dr.  Francia's  performances  will  be  found  in  Charles  A.  Waabbum'i 
"History  of  Paraguay." 

CIPRIANO  CASTRO 

Cipriano  Castro  was  a  cattleman  of  the  Andes  Moootjuna,  in  the 
Tachira  district,  prior  to  1898.  He  figured  in  many  episodes  —  run- 
Qing  cattle  from  Venezuela  to  Colombia,  or  vicf  vcrta,  during  periods 
of  revolutions.  This  brought  him  to  t>e  regarded  by  the  local  military 
rabble  as  a  leader  who  was  not  afraid  to  undertake  feats  calling;  for 
daring,  and  who  also  was  not  afflicted  with  a  conscience  too  tender. 

Castro's  revolution  against  Andrade's  government,  and  his  en- 
trance into  Caracas  in  virtue  of  a  "transaction"  with  the  fatthksi 
cabinet  of  the  latter,  are  detailed  in  the  official  reports  quoted  in  Uw 
chapter  on  "Presidential  Elections." 

After  entering  Caracas  and  obtaining  a  firm  hold  on  the  umy. 
Castro  inaugurated  a  reign  of  extortion,  terror,  and  vandalism,  to  make 
us  feel  hopeless  and  pessimistic  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  IhesK  I^lin* 
American  countries.  His  outrages  on  Americans.  English,  F^^nch, 
Germans,  Italians,  and  other  foreigners  finally  led  to  the  blodude 
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of  1903,  wlule  powerful  revolutions  devastated  the  interior.  The 
situation  at  this  tune  was  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai, 
in  the  ''North  American  Review ''  (May,  1903) : 

*'Many  men,  with  whose  views  I  am  generally  in  agreement,  have  stated 
that  in  South  America  they  never  heard  a  word  of  praise  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, whether  from  native-bom  or  immigrant.  This  was  also  my  own  expe- 
rience except  on  one  occasion,  and  1  do  not  care  to  accept  the  responsibility 
ol  suppressing  either  the  names  or  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
incident.  After  years  of  patient  diplomacy,  finding  all  their  efforts  to  obtain 
justice  and  reparation  for  wrongs  done  their  nationals  of  no  avail,  when  I 
readied  Venezuela,  stem  measures  of  coercion  had  been  adopted  by  three 
of  the  leading  World  Powers.  The  coast  was  blockaded;  and  in  the  port 
towns,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  improvident  population  was  already  face  to  face 
with  starvation.  In  Caracas,  generally  so  rich  and  opulent,  there  was  also 
suffering.  The  capital  was  not  only  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  by  the 
foreign  squadrons,  but  the  rich  back-country,  whence  provisions  are  (hawn 
in  ordinary  times,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Revolution.  The  diplomatic  prob- 
lem that  confronted  Venezuela  was  involved,  the  domestic  situation  was 
■imply  appalling.  'And  where  is  Castro?'  I  asked,  'that  sturdy  American 
who  woidd  not  bend  the  knee  to  European  oppression,  as  the  papers  say.' 
Wdl,  he  was  away  on  a  'picnic,'  I  learned,  at  La  Victoria.  He  would  spend 
a  week  there,  in  debaucheiy,  the  tongue  of  scandal  (as  I  then  thought)  whis- 
pered. Only  half  believing,  1  followed  the  trail  of  the  Dictator  down  to  the 
otange  groves  on  the  border  of  the  tierra  caliente.  There  1  found  him  guarded 
by  his  soldiers,  surrounded  by  the  Yellow  House  gang  composed  of  debauched 
and  dishonored  men  and  outcast  women,  —  his  only  willing  associates.  It 
was  a  sharp  transition.  I  had  come  from  where  thousands  were  starving  to 
a  camp  where  champagne  was  flowing  like  water,  where  the  extravagant 
saturnalia  continued  day  and  night,  though  only  a  few  yards  away  lay  the 
unburied  bodies  of  the  stolid,  ignorant  Andinos  who  had  died  but  a  few 
weeks  before  to  keep  the  Dictator  on  hb  throne. 

"I  did  not  succeed  in  concealing,  nor  did  I  very  much  try  to  conceal, 
my  astonishment  at  the  scenes  which  met  my  eye.  I  had  certainly  thought 
to  find  our  ally  otherwise  engaged.  'But  why  should  you  wonder?'  said 
Castro,  noting  my  surprise.  'Our  part  is  played.  We  have  picked  the  quar- 
rd,  and  now,  Uessed  be  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  our  role  is  finished  and  the 
fighting  must  be  done  by  d  tio  Samuel,  All  the  papers  in  the  case  I  have 
given  to  your  minister,  who  goes  to  Washington  as  my  attorney.'  'Yes,  viva 
la  Dodrina  Monroeyl*  exclaimed  Tello  Mendoza,  the  witty  muleteer  whom 
Castro  has  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  'It  spares  us  sleepless  nights 
and  gives  us  time  for  baUes.* 

*'WdI  may  they  call  it  blessed,  the  Monroe  Doctrine!  It  is  better  for 
them  than  an  army  with  banners,  because  it  never  requires  either  black  beans 
or  straw  shoes,  and  it  is  more  serviceable  than  a  squadron  of  battle-ships 
because  it  never  gets  out  of  repair." 

When  the  blockade  of  1903  was  ended  by  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  hoped  that  Castro  would  mend  his  ways,  but 
his  record  becomes  blacker  and  blacker  as  the  years  go  by. 
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Men  io  Venezuela  fear  and  dread  Castro  much  as  they  i!id  Dr. 
Francia  in  Paraguay.  He  has  imprisoned  hundreds,  perhaps  thou* 
sands,  of  men  without  cause,  and  left  them  to  die,  Ioade<l  with  heavy 
irons  and  suffering  unspeakable  tortures.  Although  almost  pcmiiJeM 
when  he  entered  Caracas  in  1898,  he  is  to-<lay  a  millioimaire,  —  hit 
wealth  acquired  by  extortion. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  "New  York  Herald"  says: 

"Castro,  coni-inced  that  he  is  heartily  haled  in  Venesuela  and  abroad, 
has  resolved  on  a  policy  of  revenga  on  all  classes,  from  the  wealthy  forei^ 
merchant  to  the  poor  laborer.  He  has  expelled  from  Venezuela,  Ameriran*, 
French,  Germans,  Italians,  etc.,  under  the  slightest  or  most  futile  pretences. 
After  having  been  helped  by  Mr.  Bowen.  the  then  AmericaD  Minister  Io 
Venezuela,  to  stop  the  blockade  of  ports  by  Germany,  England,  and  Italy, 
obtaining  in  time  the  release  of  his  navy  to  prevent  the  almost  victorious  revo- 
lutionists from  receiving  the  shipment  of  ammunition  that  would  have  brought 
them  to  the  capita!  in  triumph,  he  tmiied  on  the  Americans  with  unusual 
fury.  He  seized  the  asphalt  mines  owned  by  an  American  company,  he 
stopped  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  behalf  of  an 
American  claimant,  Mr.  Itudlotf,  and  he  changed  the  then  existing  mining 
taws  because  many  Americans  owned  rich  mine  concessions  throughout  the 
countrj'. 

"He  has  lately  seized  the  Vela  and  Coro  Railway,  partly  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans; he  has  unjustly  expelled  from  the  country  Mr.  Jaurett,  editor  of  the 
'Venezuelan  Herald,'  an  American  commercial  paper,  and  finally  he  hu 
made  it  hard  for  Mr.  Bowen,  the  American  Minister,  to  hold  hi*  poaitioa 
there. 

"In  fact.  Castro  has  made  life  in  Venezuela  unbearable  to  all  foreignen. 
He  made  a  law  regulating  their  admis.sion  into  the  country  by  asking  them 
to  present  a  passport  from  the  Venezuela  consuls,  and  even  then  rcfunng 
them  permission  to  land  at  his  whimsical  will. 

"  His  home  policy  b  yet  worse  and  more  tyrannical.  He  has  rutned  indua- 
tries  by  establishing  government  monopolies  of  sugar-cane,  of  rum.  tobacco, 
of  coal-mining,  of  matches,  and  forming  private  monopolies  of  the  cattle 
business  (one  of  the  richest  of  the  country),  of  the  export  of  rubber,  loaka 
beans,  balata,  the  principal  products  of  our  rich  Guayana,  giving  these  monop- 
oliea  in  partnership  to  Juan  V.  Gomes,  Corao,  Scmidey,  and  others  tjt  liB 
helpers  in  the  gigantic  work  of  the  despoiling  of  the  country. 

"Now,  in  regard  to  the  internal  affairs,  things  are  yet  worse.  The  Vtoe- 
Euelans  have  no  country;  the  United  States  ond  Europe  are  full  of  llwte 
exiles,  voluntary  and  forced,  who  can  live  in  those  countries;  othen,  motf 
unfortunate,  linger  and  suffer  in  the  near  coasts  of  Curasao,  Trinidad,  am) 
Colomtna.  In  Venezuela  the  poor  classes  perish  from  wont  of  the  nece^ 
saries  of  life;  the  industries  are  ruined  either  by  the  monopolies  or  the  exor- 
bitant taxes;  the  commerce  is  nearly  bankrupt  for  lack  of  sales,  and  the 
stores  have  reduced  the  number  of  clerks. 

"The  rich  cannot  live  on  their  incomes,  as  the  house  and  land  tcfuati 
cannot  pay  their  rents.  Money  is  lent  on  mortgagee  and  back  sales  at  two 
and  three  per  cent  a  month.    Small  loans  on  personal  proper^  an  UwIb  at 
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Bve  and  six  per  cent  with  brokerage.  These  loans  are  made  and  these  mort- 
gages and  back  sales  are  taken  up  bj  Castro  himself  and  his  partners  in  the 
work  of  spoil. 

"I  cannot  speak,  for  morality's  sake,  of  the  life  led  by  Castro  and  his 
fellow  executioners.  The  reader  of  Roman  history  conversant  with  the  Nero- 
nian  vices  and  orgies  may  have  an  idea  of  the  private  and  secret  life  of  these 
men  who  have  caused  honorable  society  to  close  its  doors  and  windows,  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  lawless  soldiery,  broken  loose  from  all  family  and  social 


The  writers  above  quoted  might  have  added  that  General  Castro 
is  a  man  utteriy  without  good  faith ;  that  his  most  solemn  contract  or 
promise  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on ;  that  he  is  as  vain- 
^orious  as  Guzman  Blanco,  as  ignorant  and  brutal  as  Crespo,  as 
▼enomous  as  Francia;  that  civilization  is  impossible  under  Ins  de- 
bauched and  cruel  tyranny,  and  that  notwithstanding  aU  this,  a  gang 
of  maudlin,  fawning  sycophants  and  disordered  man-worshippers  sur- 
round him  with  the  same  vile  laudation  which  a  similar  coterie  heaped 
upon  the  monster  Lopez,  and  which  in  greater  or  less  degree  is  dis- 
jdayed  in  many  other  Latin-American  countries.  Venezuela  is  not 
yet  so  bad  as  Paraguay  was  under  Lopez;  but  it  contains  all  the 
diseased  elements  which  made  that  reign  of  terror  memorable.  How- 
ever, we  must  face  the  fact  that  a  decent  man,  with  the  elements  at 
his  command,  cannot  hold  Venezuela  in  subjection  and  rule  it. 
Unless  he  robbed  property  owners  and  divided  up  with  his  military 
chiefs,  there  would  be  dissatisfaction  and  revolution  in  a  short  time. 
Castro  is  a  product  of  his  time  and  environment.  He  was  bom  and 
reared  in  a  corrupt  and  semi-savage  conmiunity.    He  b  typical  of  his 


OTHER  MILITARY  DICTATORS  OF  THIS  CLASS 

Most  of  the  Latin-American  rulers  may  be  called  ''very  bad."  It 
is  unnecessary  to  mention  them  by  name,  because  it  would  be  almost 
equivalent  to  calling  the  roU  of  the  Dictators  and  Jefe  Supremos  of 
Cratral  America  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America. 

In  Venezuela  we  have,  belonging  to  the  same  class,  Crespo,  Falcon, 
Monagas,  both  father  and  son,  Paez,  and  most  of  the  rest  who  have 
ruled  there.  In  San  Domingo  we  find  General  Heureaux  shooting 
prominent  citizens  because  they  refused  to  accept  worthless  paper 
money  in  exchange  for  their  gold.  Castro  would  not  shoot  men  under 
such  circumstances,  —  he  would  merely  incarcerate  them  in  jail  and 
kt  them  lie  there  and  rot  Nevertheless  the  two  generab  unquestion- 
ably belong  to  the  same  class.  Hyppolite  and  practically  all  the  rulers 
of  Hsjti  are  in  the  same  cat^ory.  Jos^  Maria  Medina,  who  kept 
Honduras  in  an  uproar  for  many  years  and  was  finally  assassinated, 
was  a  stronger  specimen  of  the  same  type.  In  Bolivia  one  military 
chief  after  another  of  this  type  has  exercised  power  almost  since  the 
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date  of  independeDce.  Among  the  more  noted  of  these  despots  w«k 
Ballivian,  Belzu,  Acha,  and  Melgarejo.  Of  the  latter  Dawson  in  bii 
"South  American  Republics"  says: 

"Melgarejo  frankly  abandoned  all  pretence  of  governing  by  any  aanetiao 
except  that  of  brute  force  and  terror.  He  kept  a  great  army  of  apiea,  and 
the  conspiracies  which  they  reported  were  ruthlessly  crushed  by  the  wcU- 
paid  ruffians  who  compased  his  army  and  blindly  obeyed  his  capricious  com- 
mands. One  day  the  Dictator,  drunk  as  was  his  habit,  called  the  guard  «nd 
ordered  them  to  jump  out  of  the  windows  in  order  to  show  a  visiting  for^ 
eigner  the  superior  discipline  of  the  Bolii-ian  soldier.  Several  had  broken 
their  arms  or  legs,  but  he  did  not  even  look  to  see,  but  continued  his  demon- 
stration by  ordering  his  aide-de<eamp  to  'lie  dead'  like  a  poodle  dog. 

"Taws  were  arbitrarily  levied;  peaceable  dtizens  were  exiled  and  shot: 
around  him  circulated  a  crowd  of  parasitic  functionaries.  But  in  spile  of 
his  extravagances  and  cruelties  Mel^rejo  gave  some  soUdity  and  cotuututcc 
to  the  governmental  structure." 

People  in  tlic  United  States  and  Europe  often  ask  how  it  is  pos- 
sible tiiat  men  of  this  ^rpe  can  become  rulers  of  nations  and  hold  mcir 
power.  The  answer  is  simple.  They  do  it  through  the  terror  inspired 
by  a  brutal,  savage  army,  which  is  loyal  to  them  on  the  principle  that 
makes  savages  loyal  to  their  chiefs.  If  Castro  should  order  his  anny 
to  destroy  a  given  town  and  kill  every  man,  woman,  and  cluld  in  il, 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  "generales,"  colooels, 
and  the  black  beetle-browed  savages  comprising  the  army.  They 
would  enjoy  the  butchery ;  they  would  consider  the  execution  of  these 
helpless  people  as  rare  sport;  the  slaughter  would  in  their  opinioa 
add  to  the  glory  of  the  Jefe  Supremo.  The  fear  of  assasainatwo  — 
that  is  the  motive  which  inspires  men  to  remain  dumb,  or  give  them- 
selves up  to  vile  adulation,  disgraceful  alike  to  him  who  gives  and  him 
who  receives,  in  the  face  of  the  Dictator  and  his  army  of  despeimle 
criminals. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

TYPICAL  LATIN-AMERICAN  DICTATOBS— THE  WORST 

JUAN  MANUEL  BOSAS 
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1  ^iROM  1812  to  1862  a  continuous  war»  a  war  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  without  cause  or  pretext,  raged  in  Argentina.  The 
several  provinces  dissolved  and  recombined;  there  were  con- 
flicts with  Brazil  Mid  with  Uruguay,  which  at  times  was  "inde- 
pendent'* and  at  other  times  considered  as  a  portion  of  Brazil  or 
of  Argentina. 

In  1825  the  provinces  held  a  provisional  Congress  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  selected  BLivadavia  as  Executive.  Each  province  was  at  that 
time  ruled  by  a  Caudillo,  and  many  of  these  chiefs  refused  to  rec- 
ognise the  government  At  this  time  Uruguay  rebeUed  against 
Brazil,  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  Congress  declared  that  Uruguay  was 
reunited  to  the  confederation.  This  promptly  produced  a  declaration 
of  war  from  Brazfl.  Peace  was  patched  up,  on  terms  which  the 
Argentine  people  did  not  like.  They  therefore  overthrew  Rivadavia 
and  made  Dorr^o  President  Buenos  Ayres  really  exercised  little 
authority  over  the  country  at  this  time.  It  was  ruled  for  a  short  time 
tyyDorrego;  iheprovinceof  Santa  F^  by  Lopez;  Santiago  by  Ibarra; 
Gradoba  by  Bustos,  and  Cuyo  by  Quiroga.  Dorr^o  was  overthrown 
by  General  Lavalle,  and  in  trying  to  escape  was  captured  and  assassi* 
nated  by  Lavalle's  personal  order. 

Civil  war,  or  ra&er  anarchy,  now  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Aigen* 
tina;  every  man's  knife  was  against  every  other  man's  throat;  scenes 
of  horror  and  bloodshed  were  so  common  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  the 
whole  nation  had  become  insane.  The  war  lasted  two  years,  led  by 
Lavalle  on  one  side,  and  by  Lopez,  Quiroga,  and  Rosas  on  the  other. 
In  December,  1829,  Lavalle  was  defeated  by  Rosas  in  conjunction 
with  Lopez. 

John  Manuel  Rosas  now  became  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  while  Quiroga  occupied  a  scarcely  less  exalted  position 
in  the  outer  provinces. 

Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas  was  a  guacho,  —  that  is,  a  cow-boy.  His 
parents  were  wealthy,  and  lived  in  Buenos  Ayres.  They  possessed 
vast  cattle  ranches  in  Southern  Argentina,  and  from  his  childhood 
Rosas  had  lived  among  the  cattlemen.    He  was  a  splendid  horseman^ 
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fearless  and  reckless,  with  a  brutal  disregard  for  human  life  and  wifb 
great  personal  force  of  character  and  organizing  ability.  When  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
large  numbers  of  the  semi-savage  desperadoes  of  that  part  of  Ai^cn- 
tina.  In  1820  the  cavalry  cow-boy  troop  of  Rosas  had  been  chieSy 
instrumental  in  placing  GeneraJ  Rodriguez  in  power  at  Buenoa  Ayres. 

When  Rosas  defeated  Lavalle  in  IS29,  be  Itecame  nominally  the 
Dictator  of  Argentina;  but  Quiroga,  no  less  terrible  than  himself, 
withstood  him  for  a  long  time  in  Cuyo  and  other  outlying  proTinces. 
Rosas,  in  a  grasp  of  iron,  held  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  va^t  outlying 
districts  for  twenty-two  years.  Quirc^a's  grasp  was  on  the  remainder 
of  the  country  for  much  of  that  period.  The  reign  of  terror  which 
endured  for  Uiis  period  has  never  been  known  in  any  other  country, 
except  in  Paraguay  under  the  bloody  Lopez.  Thousands  of  murders, 
betrayals,  and  intrigues  took  place;  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousaiMJ 
men  were  slaughtered  in  useless  battles  between  themselves.  The 
combatants  usually  fought  under  the  black  flag,  and  all  prisooen 
taken  were  massacred.  At  Tucuman  five  hundred  prisoneis  were 
murdered,  after  they  bad  laid  down  tbeir  arms. 

Rosas  maintained  his  authority  through  the  terror  inspired  by  his 
desperate  guachos.  He  organi2ed  a  secret  society  of  assassins,  called 
the  Massorca,  the  members  of  which  handed  in  lists  of  names  for 
assassination,  —  of  those  alleged  to  be  disaffected  or  suspected  of 
hostility  to  Rosas.  Women,  aa  well  as  men,  were  subject  to  assassina- 
tion at  his  will,  and  in  all  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  be  bad 
authority  a  paralyzing  fear  filled  the  people.  No  man's  life  was  safe 
As  the  blood thirstiness  of  Rosas  increased,  his  exceeding  vaaity  grew, 
until  he  began  to  believe  himself  to  be  greater  than  mere  num.  At 
his  order  the  coins  of  the  country  were  stamped  with  bis  imagr,  UDder- 
neath  which  was  printed  "Eternal  Rosas."  Hordes  of  QaUeren 
followed  him,  and  newspapers  lauded  him  as  they  have  since  praised 
Lopez,  Guzman  Blanco,  Cipriano  Castro,  and  the  rest.  Ho«ta 
assassinated  bis  oldest  friend,  the  man  who  had  been  as  a  falk<T  to 
him.  If  a  man  should  wear  a  blue  ribbon  in  Buenos  Ayres,  be  wai 
a  marked  man.  for  red  was  the  color  of  the  faction  of  Rasaa.  and  Uae 
was  held  to  be  the  sign  of  treason.  How  many  thousands  of  people 
he  and  his  tools  destroyed,  of  which  no  record  was  ever  made,  if 
impossible  to  guess;  but  there  are  official  reports  of  the  (oUowing 
assassinations:  poisoned,  4;  killed  with  swords.  3765;  shot,  13SS: 
throats  cut.  722.  It  is  also  estimated  that  more  than  83,000  mea,  a 
behalf  of  Rosas,  fell  in  the  continuous  battles  and  xkiimiabM  with 
Quiroga  and  other  Jefes. 

Rosas  was,  Uke  most  of  the  other  militarj'  Dictators,  bittei^  o^ 
posed  to  foreigners.  He  committed  numberless  outrages  against  tbHi 
and  France  and  Great  Britain  were  compelled  lo  blockade  BonM 
Ayres  in  1S35.     Finally,  all  the  elements  opposed  to  Rosas  Diadi  ■ 
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great  effort,  under  General  Urquiza,  who  had  been  one  of  his  chief 
lieutenants.  Urquiza  had  defeated  the  enemies  of  Rosas»  the  Uni- 
tarians and  Colorados  in  1842»  and  been  appointed  Governor  of 
Entre  Rios.  He»  however,  was  not  an  insane  despot,  and  he  ruled 
his  district  decently,  cultivating  the  friendship  of  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and 
Paraguay. 

The  bloody  Rosas  came  to  distrust  Urquiza  and  attempted  to  oust 
him.  The  inevitable  rupture  came  in  1846.  Thenceforth  bloody 
war  raged.  In  1851  Brazil  joined  with  Urquiza,  and  the  Colorado 
faction  of  Uruguay  came  to  lus  support  After  many  battles  General 
Urquiza  completely  overthrew  Rosas  at  Caseros,  near  Buenos  Ayres, 
on  February  3,  1852.  The  army  of  Rosas  had  proved  treacherous. 
Of  20,000  men  which  he  had,  more  than  10,000  turned  against  him. 
Rosas  sought  refuge  at  the  British  l^ation,  was  placed  on  an  English 
man-of-war,  and  dius  escaped.  He  died,  March  14, 1877,  on  a  farm 
Southampton,  England. 


JUAN  FACUNDO  QUIBOGA 

Juan  Facundo  Quiroga  was  bom  m  1790,  of  poor  parents,  in  the 
pityvmce  of  Rioja,  Argentina.  In  eariy  youth  he  was  r^arded  as  a 
desperado,  and  soon  became  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers.  With  these 
robbers,  or  "revolutionists,"  which  increased  in  number  the  farther 
he  went,  he  raided  cities,  overthrew  the  local  "governments,'*  and  as 
Argentina  was  at  that  time  practically  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  he  had  no 
great  difficulty  in  seizing  Jujuy,  Rioja,  San  Juan,  Mendoza,  Cata^ 
maica,  Tucuman,  and  other  places.  On  February  20,  1827,  the 
Argentines  under  Alvear  defeated  the  Brazilians  at  Ituzaingo,  and  as 
a  result  of  that  victory  a  peace  was  declared,  which  was  unpopular  in 
Buenos  Ayres  and  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Rivadavia,  —  an  upheaval 
in  vdiidi  Dorrego  became  temporarily  Dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  only 
to  be  overthrown  and  assassinated  by  Lavalle.  Quiroga  lutd  estal>- 
lished  himself  securely  as  Caudillo,  or  ruler,  of  Cuyo,  and  aided 
Joan  Manuel  Rosas  in  the  revolution  against  Lavalle. 

Ifeanwhile  Quiroga  was  practising  the  most  inconceivable  atroci- 
ties OQ  his  own  account    Sarmiento  says  of  him : 

''He  did  not  bdieve  in  God,  in  any  morality  or  virtue.  He  had  a  mag- 
netie  will,  and  to  exercise  this  thrilled  him.  He  was  like  a  hawk  when  the 
bosh-bird  comes  before  him.  In  the  line  of  battle  his  soldiers  trembled  with 
terror,  not  of  the  enemy,  but  of  thw  own  chief,  who  strode  behind  them 
tanaduhtng  his  lance.  They  fell  upon  the  enemy  merely  to  put  something 
between  their  eyes  and  the  figure  of  Quiroga,  which  haunted  them  like  a 
plwDloai. 

Many  of  his  acts  were  brutal  in  the  extreme.  It  is  said  that  he 
caused  men  to  be  assassinated  merely  because  he  fancied  they  had 
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Uughed  at  him.  He  murdered  a  girl  whom  he  had  promised  to  many. 
At  Mendoza  he  caused  twenty-six  of  his  own  officers  to  be  shot  Ue 
murdered  his  own  son,  with  his  own  hand,  in  cold  blood. 

In  1834  Quiroga  and  Rosas  became  bitter  enemies  and  fought 
each  other  to  the  death.  Quiroga  had  gone  to  Buenos  Ayres,  wbere 
he  soon  had  a  great  following.  While  there,  a  great  revolt  occurred 
in  Quiroga 's  provinces  —  those  of  the  North  —  and  he  retunted  to 
settle  it.  But  he  had  made  an  enemy  of  Rosas,  and  of  every  humao 
being  in  his  district,  except  the  cut-throats  in  his  band,  most  of  whom 
were  treacherous.  He  soon  found  himself  hunted  like  s  wild  l>e«st. 
He  might  possibly  have  escaped, had  it  not  been  for  his  insane  frvaxy, 
which  seemed  to  make  him  think  that  he  could  not  be  killed.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Ortez,  whom  he  desired  to  make  PresidenL 
A  friend  of  Dr.  Ortez  warned  them  that  a  company  was  stationed  al 
Barranca- Yacco  with  the  intention  of  murdering  them;  but  Quirnga 
paid  no  heed.  He  drove  like  a  madman  right  into  the  jaws  of  certain 
death.  His  driver  was  stabbed,  and  Quiroga,  leaning  out  of  the 
coach  to  know  what  was  the  trouble,  was  shot  through  the  head,  and 
his  body  pierced  with  a  sword. 


FRANOSCO  SOLANO  LOPEZ 
In  186?  Francisco  Solano  Lopez  declared  himself  elected  1 
dent  of  Paraguay.  From  that  date  until  March  1,  1870,  when  be  was 
killed,  his  career  surpasses  that  of  any  other  tyrant  who  has  evw 
ruled  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  Descriptions  of  these  eight  years  erf 
destruction  and  desolation  will  be  found  in  other  chapters  of  this 
work,  a  record  of  the  practical  annihilation  of  a  nation.  The  reader 
interested  in  the  details  of  this  black  period  is  referred  to  the  "History 
of  Paraguay"  by  Charles  A.  Washburn.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
attempt  even  to  describe  the  ferocity  and  malignity  of  Lopci.  The 
bare  recital  of  his  deeds  would  horrify  the  reader.  He  tortured  bii 
own  mother  and  murdered  his  brother.  Innocent  people  were  eitbtf 
tortured  or  assassinated  in  thousands  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  tilood. 
The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Washburn,  commissioner  and  nunbter 
resident  of  the  United  States  at  Asuncion  from  1861  to  1868,  tfaw 
pictures  this  tyrant : 

"In  person  he  was  short  and  stout.  His  height  was  about  five  f«el  foar. 
and,  though  always  inclining  to  corpulency,  his  figure  in  his  younnr  ilsj* 
was  very  px)d.  He  dressed  with  great  care  and  precision,  and  eodeawMM 
to  give  himself  a  smart  and  natty  appearance.  His  hands  and  feet  wen  wy 
small,  indicating  his  Indian  origin.  His  complexion  was  darit,  and  gKtt 
evidence  of  a  strong  taint  of  Guarany  blood.  He  was  proud  of  his  Indian 
descent,  and  frequently  used  to  boast  of  it.  As  he  could  not  pretend  to  be 
of  pure  Spanish  blood,  he  would  rather  ascribe  his  swarthy  color  to  a  miT«iii» 
with  the  Indian  than  the  ne^ro  race.     Hence  he  was  as  prone  to 
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Indian  anoestiy  as  ever  were  the  descendants  of  Pocahontas.  He  also  had 
many  of  the  tastes  peculiar  to  the  savage.  Before  going  to  Europe  he  dressed 
grotesquely,  but  his  costume  was  always  expensive  and  elaborately  finished. 
He  wore  enormous  silver  spurs,  such  as  would  have  been  the  envy  of  a  guacho, 
and  the  trappings  of  his  horse  were  so  completely  covered  with  silver  as  almost 
to  form  a  coat  of  mail.  After  his  return  from  abroad  he  adopted  a  more  civ- 
iliaed  costume,  but  always  indulged  in  a  gorgeous  display  of  gold  lace  and 
bright  buttons.  He  conversed  with  fluency  and  had  a  good  conmiand  of  lan- 
guage, and  when  in  good  humor  his  manners  were  courteous  and  agreeable. 
His  eyes,  when  he  was  pleased,  had  a  mild  and  amiable  expression ;  but  when 
he  was  enraged  the  pupil  seemed  to  dilate  till  it  included  the  whole  iris,  and 
tbe  eye  did  not  appear  to  be  that  of  a  human  being,  but  rather  of  a  wild 
beast  goaded  to  madness.  He  had,  however,  a  gross  animal  look  that  was 
rqpulsive  when  hb  face  was  in  repose.  His  forehead  was  narrow  and  his 
huA  small,  with  the  rear  organs  largely  developed.  He  was  an  inveterate 
nnoker  of  the  strongest  kind  of  Paraguayan  cigars.  His  face  was  rather  flat, 
and  his  nose  and  hair  indicated  more  of  the  negro  than  of  the  Indian.  His 
diedcs  had  a  fulness  that  extended  to  the  jowl,  giving  him  a  sort  of  bulldog 
expression.  In  his  later  years  he  grew  enormously  fat,  so  much  so  that  few 
would  bdieve  that  a  photograph  of  his  figure  was  not  a  caricature.  He  was 
rery  irregular  in  his  hours  of  eating,  but  when  he  did  eat,  the  quantity  con- 
tamed  was  enormous.  He  was  a  gourmand,  but  not  an  epicure.  His  drink- 
ing was  in  keeping  with  his  eating.  He  always  kept  a  large  stock  of  foreign 
wines,  liquors,  and  ale,  but  he  had  little  discrimination  in  the  use  of  them. 
.  .  .  Though  he  habitually  drank  largely,  yet  he  often  exceeded  his  own 
free  limits,  and  on  such  occasions  he  was  liable  to  break  out  in  the  most 
furious  abuse  of  all  who  were  about  him.  He  would  then  indulge  in  the 
moat  revolting  obscenity,  and  would  sometimes  give  orders  for  the  most  bar- 
baiooa  acts.  When  he  had  recovered  from  such  debauches,  be  would  stay 
the  execution  of  his  orders  if  they  had  not  already  been  enforced.  ...  It 
would  generally  be  too  late,  the  victims  having  alrrady  been  executed. 

'*Of  the  three  most  noted  tyrants  of  South  America,  Francia,  Rosas,  and 
the  second  Lopeas,  all  have  been  distinguished  for  one  quality,  —  that  is, 
pencmal  cowardice.  Francia  was  in  such  perpetual  fear  of  his  life  that  he 
kept  himsdf  constantly  surrounded  by  a  guard,  and  imagined  that  an  assas- 
sin luriced  behind  every  bush  or  wall  or  building  he  passed.  Rosas  was  a 
notorious  coward.  Many  instances  in  which  he  showed  the  most  craven 
fear  are  wdl  known  to  the  older  residents  of  the  Plata.  But  the  cowardly 
nature  of  Lopez  was  so  apparent,  he  scarcely  took  pains  to  conceal  it.  He 
never  exposed  himself  to  the  least  danger  when  he  could  possibly  avoid  it. 
He  usually  had  his  headquarters  so  far  in  the  rear  that  a  shot  from  the  enemy 
ooold  never  reach  him.  Nevertheless,  such  a  thing  was  possible,  and  he 
therefore  had  another  house  built  close  adjoining  the  one  in  which  he  lived, 
soROunded  on  all  sides  with  walls  of  earth  at  least  twenty  feet  thick,  and 
with  a  roof  of  the  same  material,  so  thick  that  no  shot  or  shell  that  might 
hf^i  upon  it  could  ever  penetrate  deep  enough  to  do  any  damage.  While 
aU  was  still  along  the  enemy's  lines,  Lopez  would  bravely  remain  in  the 
adjoining  house;  but  so  surely  as  any  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of 
the  enemy's  nearest  batteries,  he  would  instantly  saunter  out  in  feigned  care- 
lesnesa,  trying  hard  to  disguise  his  fear,  and  slink  into  his  hole,  and  not 
diow  his  ^loe  again  outside  until  the  firing  had  ceased.  ...  At  the  very 
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time  be  was  thus  hid  Kwa;  from  clanger  he  bod  his  correspondenti  for  the 
Stmanario  around  him.  writing  the  moat  extravagant  articles  in  praise  of 
bia  valor,  hia  sacrifices,  and  his  generalship.  The  people  of  Paraguay  could 
never  pay  the  debt  they  owed  him.  who,  while  they  were  living  in  aecurity 
and  abundance,  was  daily  leading  bis  legions  to  battle." 

Colonel  George  Thompson,  io  his  history  of  this  dark  period, 
draws  a  like  picture.    He  writes : 

"One  evening  I  was  waiting  to  see  Lopez,  as  were  also  several  officeta, 
and  a  sergeant  of  the  guard  entered  into  conversation  with  me.  Aftrr  a 
ahort  time  there  was  a  great  stir,  officers  going  in  and  out  of  Lopex*s  room, 
the  guard  relieved,  and  the  other  officera  who  were  waiting  all  arrested.  One 
of  Lopez's  aides-de'.CBmp  came  and  said  to  mc;  "His  Excellency  sends  word 
to  you  to  write  down  all  the  conversation  you  hare  had  with  the  aerseant 
of  the  guard  and  bring  it  to-morrow  morning.'  I  went  away,  not  expecting 
to  be  able  to  remember  a  twentieth  part  of  the  silly  talk  of  the  sergeant ;  but 
OS  things  looked  serious,  1  tried,  and  probably  remembered  it  all.  It  filled  a 
whole  sheet  of  paper,  and  was  all  of  it  somewhat  in  this  style:  "The  sergraat 
aaked  me  if  Queen  Victoria  always  wore  her  crown  when  she  went  out  to 
walk.  The  sergeant  asked  me  if  1  should  wear  the  Paraguayan  uniform  wben 
I  went  to  England,'  It  was  sealed  and  taken  next  morning  to  Lopes,  about 
7  A-  M.  He  was  not  up  yet.  but  the  sergeant  was  already  shot,  wwJ  all  tbe 
soldiers  of  the  guard  had  received  one  hundred  laahes  each." 

Aa  this  man  contiaued  ia  his  career,  the  atrocities  conunitted  b]r 
him  were  ao  inhuman  as  to  be  unhelievable.  He  compelled  the 
priests  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  confessional  to  him ;  he  had  his 
own  sister  dragged  by  brutal  soldiers  naked  through  the  woocLi  and 
left  there  to  die.  He  imprisoned  and  tortured  members  of  the  United 
States  legation,  and  had  spies  and  well-paid  assassins  around  him. 
His  career,  in  short,  has  had  no  parallel  since  Nero.  An<l  yet  Uw 
man  has  had  his  defenders  among  writers,  diplomats,  and  otben. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  LATIN-AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

FOR  the  purposes  of  discussion  Latin-American  countries  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups,  as  follows : 
1st  Group:  Mexico,  Peru,  Argentina  and  Chili; 
£d  Group:  Costa  Rica,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay; 
8d  Group:  Santo   Domingo   and   Hayti,   Nicaragua,   Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Bolivia. 

I.  The  FmsT  Gboup 

The  material  prosperity  of  Mexico  within  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  the  radical  advancement  which  it  has  made  along  the  path  of 
civilization,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world.  Not  that  Mexico  is 
to-day  to  be  compared,  either  in  its  political  or  social  systems,  with 
truly  enlightened  countries,  or  that  it  is  in  any  sense  of  the  term  a 
republic,  but  that  it  has  in  so  brief  a  time  made  such  a  wonderful  step 
in  advance  of  its  previous  condition  of  anarchy,  revolution,  and  brig- 
andage, entitles  it  to  be  considered  as  almost  unique  among  nations. 

llie  real  progress  of  Mexico  conmienced  with  the  advent  of 
Porfirio  Diaz  as  Chief  Executive.  He  fought  his  way  into  power,  just 
as  preceding  Presidents,  and  at  the  conmiencement  of  his  reign  was 
suiTOunded  by  the  old  elements  of  lawlessness  and  destruction  which 
abound  so  plentifully  in  all  Latin- American  countries. 

But  Diaz  did  not  follow  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  other  Dictators. 
A  man  of  vast  intellect,  of  great  force  of  character  one  of  the  tremen- 
dous personalities  of  the  world,  he  soon  grasped  firmly  the  reins  of 
government,  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  been  the  government  of 
Mexico.  He  is  not  merely  Chief  Executive;  his  great  personalis, 
his  unapproachable  power  of  organization,  his  tremendous  wiU  power, 
his  unflinching  courage,  his  broad  and  enlightened  statesmanship, 
have  permeated,  dominated,  and  controlled  eveiy  artery  and  nerve 
of  Mexico.  He  has  added  honesty,  love  of  justice,  and  noble  ambitions, 
with  a  sincere  love  of  his  country  and  people,  to  his  other  great  charac- 
teristics, and  he  is  unquestionably  fairly  entitied  to  be  r^arded  as  one 
of  the  worid's  greatest  characters.  In  hb  personal  character,  no  less 
than  in  those  qualities  which  have  secuied  him  such  conspicuous 
fame  as  a  Chief  Executive,  Porfirio  Diaz  is  justiy  entitled  to  the  love, 
admiration,  and  veneration  of  mankind. 
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With  IhU  great  character  not  only  at  the  bead  of  affairs,  but  cooh   ' 
pletely  doKjinatiog  every  department,  &a  effectually  as  if  it  were  hb 
own  private  propertj-,  the  history  of  Mexico  during  the  only  period 
in  which  its  doings  have  been  of  the  slightest  importance  to  the 
world  is  in  fact  the  personal  biography  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 

He  was  wise  enough  at  the  very  outset  of  bis  administration  to 
see  that  the  true  greatness  of  his  country  lay  in  the  direction  of 
material  progresa,  and  he  has  used  his  most  strenuous  endeavors  not 
alone  in  attracting  foreign  capital  to  his  country,  but  in  affording  it 
ample  guarantees  when  once  there.  The  influx  of  forelgnera.  particu- 
larly Americans,  into  Mexico  during  this  period  has  been  ama^ng, 
the  great  majority  of  them  men  of  resolution,  resources,  and  enter- 
prise. The  statistics  prepared  by  U.  S.  Consul  General  Bariow  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  show  that  no  less  than  five  hundred  millions  of  dolhirs 
of  American  capital  are  invested  in  that  coiintiy  at  the  present  time. 
Most  of  this  capital  is  profitably  invested.  The  Americans  in  Mexico 
arc  generally  well  treated  by  the  government,  and  although  there  are 
many  things  in  Mexico  which  fall  short  of  the  high  plane  reacheil  in 
our  country,  many  mediieval  laws  and  customs  still  survive,  which 
I  shall  duly  criticise,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  progress  of  Mexico  iua 
been  so  marvellous,  and  the  government  so  admirably  adapted  (o  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  country,  that  usually  nothing  but  words  of 
praise  will  be  heard  from  the  foreigner,  and  a  profound  wish  tliat  the 
Great  Ruler  of  Mexico  may  yet  enjoy  many  years  of  health  and 
strength. 

The  system  of  government  in  Mexico  is  different  from  that  in  ttay 
South  American  country,  or  perhaps  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  briefly  the  peculiar  feature:s  which  make 
it  such  a  compact  organization. 

The  government  professes  to  be  modelled  on  the  form  of  that  «f 
the  United  States,  and  in  so  far  as  words  go  to  make  a  govemmott, 
the  pretence  is  made  good.  The  national  go\'emment  has  its  rxecn- 
live,  legislative,  and  judiciary  departments,  and  the  federal  union  b 
composed  of  States,  each  with  its  governor,  legislature,  and  courts. 
The  State  is  divided  into  cantons,  each  with  its  Jefe  Politico,  an 
executive  officer  corresponding  to  the  governor  of  a  State,  and  the 
canton  is  sul^divided  into  municipios,  or  municipalities. 

Mexico  has  a  Constitution  much  the  same  as  the  IToited  States, 
and  so  has  each  State.  These  Constitutions  provide  for  the  complele 
separation  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments,  and 
prescribe  the  times  and  manner  of  holding  elections.  Thcoretictllf 
the  elections  for  President,  Governors,  etc. .  should  be  held  in  Mexico  io 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  held  in  the  United  States. 

The  real  government  of  Mexico  is,  and  has  been,  Diaz;  its  oi; 
ization  ia  perfect,  absolute,  autoci^tic ;  the  Czar  of  Russia  has  n 
be«n  able  to  exercise  the  same  unbridled  power  in  his  domains.   E*>9 
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Jefe  Politico  in  Mexico  reports  daily  to  the  Governor  of  the  State; 
every  Governor  reports  fully  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  No  boat  can  sail 
up  a  river»  no  movement  of  a  body  of  men,  however  small,  can  occur 
without  it  being  inmiediately  known  in  the  proper  department  of  the 
central  government.  The  Jefe  Politico  is  at  once  sheriff,  mHitaiy 
commander,  and  chief  of  all  departments  in  his  canton.  No  judge 
would  order  a  decision  of  any  importance  without  consulting  him. 
The  Jefe  Politico  is,  in  more  senses  than  one,  a  powerful  man. 

The  land  of  Mexico  b  divided  mainly  into  great  tracts,  called 
'*  haciendas,''  usuaUy  consisting  of  many  thousands  of  acres.  The 
owner  of  this  land  is  called  a  **  haciendado."  He  is  usually  a  Spaniard, 
and  hb  family  is  a  part  of  the  country  aristocracy.  Each  hacienda 
has  its  complement  of  peons  and  their  families,  the  niunbers  often 
running  into  the  hundreds.  These  peons  own  their  horses  and  culti- 
vate farms  or  gardens  in  the  hacienda,  paying  a  small  rent  usually  for 
the  ground.  They  are  under  obligation  to  work  for  the  hacienda  at 
a  certain  wage  rate,  usually  very  small,  for  a  certain  niunber  of  days  in 
the  year.  The  relations  of  the  peons  to  the  hacienda  are  defined  in 
their  most  general  aspect  by  the  law,  but  their  several  and  particular 
duties  are  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  hacienda,  which  must  always 
be  approved  in  each  individual  case  by  the  Jefe  Politico.  It  wiU  be 
seen  that  his  relations,  not  only  to  the  hacienda,  but  also  to  the  peons, 
is  very  close,  and  that  his  word  is  all-powerful.  To  discuss  in  detail 
the  peon  system  of  Mexico  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  here,  but  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  peon  is  by  no  means  a  slave,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  entirely  free;  that  the  system  gives  him  the  benefit 
of  the  protection  and  help  of  a  more  intelligent  man ;  that  his  direct 
responsibility  to  the  owner  of  the  hacienda  tends  to  create  habits  of 
industry  and  to  restrain  him  in  the  conmiission  of  crimes,  although 
unfortimately  drunkenness  is  universal  rather  than  otherwise,  for  each 
hacienda  has  its  store  where  liquor  is  sold. 

yfbsi  the  Jefe  Politico  is  to  his  canton,  the  Governor  b  in  a 
higher  degree  to  the  State.  No  laws  are  passed  except  such  as  he 
approves,  no  members  of  the  l^slature  are  elected  except  such  as  are 
satisfactory  to  the  executive  department  and  completely  under  its 
control.  The  judges  are  in  no  less  a  d^ree  the  absolute  creatures  of 
the  executive  department,  and  must  be  in  perfect  woridng  harmony 
with  it.  Nor  do  the  technicalities  of  judicial  procedure  interfere  with 
the  executive  department  in  matters  conflicting  with  its  policy.  It  b 
unquestionably  true  that  thousands  of  men  in  the  past  have  been  shot 
in  Mexico  by  executive  order,  without  trial  and  without  reference  to 
the  law ;  uid  it  may  be  added,  with  equal  candor,  that  in  nearly  every 
case  they  ought  to  have  been  shot.  The  power  thus  held  by  the 
executive,  although  great  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  has  been 
their  salvation  and  has  seldom  been  abused.  It  b  a  species  of  the  same 
power  which  in  eariy  days  in  the  United  States  lynchers  were  com- 
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pelled  to  adopt,  id  order  to  rid  the  country  of  dangerous  charaetMs, 
and  which,  although  ocoaijlonally  abused,  generally  was  salutary.  In 
recent  years  these  occurrences  have  been  reduced  almost  to  a  nuninium, 
and  it  muy  also  be  said  that  the  federal  courts  of  Mexico  are  now  in  aD 
ordinary  litigation  left  unhampered  by  the  executive,  and  the  Fedetml 
Supreme  Court  is  a  body  of  really  able  jurists. 

Although  this  outline  is  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently succinct  to  enable  one  to  see  that  it  is  a  personal  following 
rather  than  that  vital  organization  which  really  constitutes  a  pcrmaoenl 
government.  It  pretends  to  be  a  republic,  but  it  is  not  in  any  senM  of 
the  term,  nor  is  there  any  considerable  body  of  men  in  Mexico  who 
have  a  definite  or  approximately  correct  notion  as  to  what  in  (ad 
constitutes  a  republic. 

If  Mexico  were  a  monarchy,  with  the  definite  law  of  succession 
which  that  implies,  and  if  the  people  were  as  loyal  to  the  rrigning 
house  as  they  are  to  Diaz  personally,  every  element  and  condition  in 
Mexico  would  indicate  stability  and  permanency.  But  such  u  not 
the  case. 

The  vital  defect  of  the  Diaz  government  is  that  there  is  no  method 
for  selecting  his  successor.  There  are  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
and  they  say  that  elections  shall  be  held.  The  language  used  by  them 
would  convey  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  definite  idea  as 
to  just  what  should  be  done  in  order  to  select  the  next  President  when 
the  day  comes  for  the  retirement  of  Diuz,  But  it  conveys  no  such 
meaning  to  the  j>eople  of  Mexico,  It  is  all  right  to  re-elect  Diaz  by 
such  pretended  elections,  for  he  has  the  army  and  all  the  machinay 
of  the  government  with  him,  but  will  such  an  election  suffice  (o  seat 
the  successor  of  Diaz  F  And,  if  seated,  will  the  personal  organizalion 
of  Diaz  keep  him  there  and  support  him?  These  are  important 
questions  difficult  to  answer.  Reflections  similar  to  these  lead  to  the 
question  everywhere  asked,  " Despius  Diaz  que?"  "After  IKat 
what  P  "  It  seems  that  the  logic  of  Uie  situation  is,  after  Diaz  another 
Diaz,  or  Uncle  Sam.  Anything  else  means  grave  upheavals,  with  a 
backward  swing  of  the  pendulum. 

Fortunately  the  United  Stales  is  close  at  hand,  —  a  govrmmCDt 
which  does  not  depend  upon  any  man  or  any  combination  of  tnea, 
but  an  organization  as  vital  and  self-existent  as  the  solar  system. 
Whether  or  not  Mexico  remains  under  exactly  its  present  form  o( 
government  is  immaterial.  Its  future  is  reasonably  secure.  Foreign 
interests  are  now  so  vast  in  Mexico  that  if  a  bad  go^'emraettt  should 
succeed  the  present,  precisely  the  same  questions  would  arise  wludi 
led  to  the  Boer  war,  and  the  same  result  would  inevitably  ensue  as  ill 
that  case. 

The  governments  of  Chili  and  Argentina  are  fully  as  absolute  ai 
that  of  Mexico,  and  resemble  anything  rather  than  republics,  but  llwy 
are  not  personal  organizations  to  the  same  degree  as  is  the  gorem- 
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ment  of  Diaz.  Tnie»  the  Presidents  have  dictatorial  powers,  and  the 
legislature  and  judicial  departments  are  under  complete  subjection 
to  the  executive,  but  the  strength  of  the  latter  does  not  consist  in  his 
personal  following  so  much  as  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  put  forward 
as  the  executive  officer  by  the  powerful  clique  which  controls  affwrs. 
This  clique  of  generals  and  politicians  constitutes  the  real  government 
of  the  countiy.  It  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Tammany  oi^ganiza- 
tion,  with  all  its  corruption  and  its  lawless  exercise  of  power,  with 
this  distinction,  that  Tammany  owes  its  lease  of  life  to  the  fact  that  it 
does  control  a  majority  of  the  voters,  however  ignorant  and  irresponsi- 
ble the  majority  c^  them  may  be,  while  the  machines  in  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Santiago  are  never  occupied  with  such  trivial  and  unimportant 
things  as  elections  or  the  wiU  of  the  majority. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  form  of  government, 
de  fadOj  however  indefensible  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  contains 
more  of  the  elements  of  stability  than  one  which  depends  for  its 
executive  solely  upon  one  man.  So  long  as  this  clique  of  politicians 
and  generals  do  not  quarrel  among  themselves,  so  long  as  they  have 
the  army  with  them,  so  long  as  no  man  of  extraordinary  abiUty  and 
strength  appears  to  upset  their  calculations,  they  wiU  maintain  things 
in  comparative  equilibriiun. 

Given  the  one  simple  element  of  peace,  and  countries  so  abundantly 
rich  and  fertile  must  make  some  progress,  however  bad  the  govern- 
ment. Although  there  have  been  many  and  vicious  wars  and  revolu- 
tions among  them,  these  disturbances  have  not  been  perennial,  as  in 
many  other  South  American  countries.  The  climate  of  Chili  and 
Argentina  is,  in  the  main,  splendid,  and  large  numbers  of  foreigners 
have  settled  there.  The  presence  of  so  many  English  and  Germans  in 
those  countries,  with  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  Swiss  and  other  European 
nations,  unquestionably  exercises  a  wholesome  influence  on  all  de- 
partments of  the  govemm^it,  just  as  do  the  Americans  in  Mexico. 
Chili  and  Argentina  are  so  far  away  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
interests  of  England  and  Germany  are  so  great  there,  while  American 
interests  are  so  small,  that  the  ruling  clique  realizes  that  it  could  not 
veiy  well  appeal  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  defend  it,  if  it  should 
seriously  threaten  foreign  interests.  There  is  a  measure  of  progress 
in  these  countries,  and  tiie  standard  of  civilization  is  becoming  gradu- 
ally  higher,  and  the  path  of  progress,  though  slow  and  piui^ul,  is 
reasonably  secure. 

The  Dictatobships  of  Aboentina  and  Chili,  as  viewed  bt 
Theodobe  Child's  ''Spanish  Amebican  Republics** 

*'  Whether  we  examine  the  Republic  from  the  political,  the  social, 
or  the  conmiercial  point  of  view,  we  are  equally  astounded  by  its 
blatant  and  obtrusive  immorality. 
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;  Ar^ntioe  is  a  republic  iq  name  only; 
oligarchy  composed  of  men  who  make  of  politics  a  commerce.  In  the 
old  days  the  sole  object  of  the  Conqutstadores  was  to  accjuire  wealth 
rapidly,  and  such  remains  the  ideal  of  the  Argentines  of  to-day.  Id  the 
colonial  days  the  Spanish  or  creole  population  of  the  towns  Ured  as 
functionaries  and  parasites,  profiting  by  the  labor  of  slaves  and  sub- 
dued Indian  tribes,  and  their  aim  was  wealth  and  never  civilizatioD. 
Hence  we  look  in  vain  in  the  old  provincial  capitals  for  traces  of  put 
splendor  or  for  monuments  such  as  testify  to  the  coUecti\-e  civic  care 
of  the  common  weal.  In  the  provincial  capitals  we  find  llic  offices  of 
the  representatives  of  the  authority  of  Spain  and  a  Church  on  which 
no  superfiuous  adornment  has  been  wasted ;  but  we  see  no  bcneSceot 
or  educational  foundations,  and  no  evidences  of  unselfish  social  senti- 
ments. After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  intestine  stnfe 
which  for  years  agitated  the  country  had  rarely  other  than  moti\'es  of 
selfish  ambition,  for  to  hold  power  in  Spanish  America  has  always 
signified  to  possess  the  means  of  rapidly  acquiring  wealth. 

"  j'Uter  the  cessation  of  the  wars  of  Federalists  and  Unitarians,  and 
the  formation  of  the  actual  republic,  with  its  Constitution  aoi-disaitt  oo 
the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States,  the  race  for  wealth  became  all 
the  more  furious  as  the  development  of  the  commercial  relatiooa  of  the 
country  helped  to  create  the  great  fortunes  of  the  creole  etIantMro*. 
or  cattle-breeders.  Piqued  by  jealousy,  other  Creoles  threw  ibenuelTCs 
into  politics,  and  became  venal  functionaries,  the  aim  being  always 
personal  enrichment  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  Nowadays  the 
Ai^ntine  political  men,  with  very  few  notable  exceptions  that  might 
l>e  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  from  the  President  down  to  the 
humblest  local  leader,  are  venal  without  concealment  and  witbool 
shame.  They  are  rapacious  paraaities,  like  the  Conquistadores,  like 
the  colonial  functionaries,  and  like  the  ambitious  adventurer*  wlur 
furnished  the  dictators  and  tyrants  of  the  first  half  of  the  pmaml 
century.  Only  at  rare  intervals  does  a  good,  patriotic  man  sprii^  vp 
and  do  something  for  the  country,  which,  in  the  normal  and  iniquitou 
state  of  things,  prospers  not  on  account  of  its  government,  but  in  spite 
of  it.  The  citizens  are  always  crying  out  against  their  rulers,  but  Ibcy 
take  no  means  to  change  their  condition.  Why  do  tliey  not  act  insleMJ 
of  talking  ?  This  question  is  natural.  The  answer  is  not  easy  to  giw 
in  a  few  words.  Briefly,  we  may  say  that  the  citizens  do  notfaii^,  ood 
can  do  nothing,  against  their  panusitical  rulers,  becauae  they  are  art 
organized  and  not  prepared  or  educated  for  republican  institutioniu 
In  the  political  struggles  there  are  rarely  questions  of  principles,  but 
always  questions  of  persons.  President  succeeds  Pre«denl.  but  the 
aim  of  dJl  is  equally  selfish,  and  even  if  the  Opposition  were  tnuit- 
formed  into  the  Government,  the  whole  result  would  be  thai  one  srt 
of  parasites  would  take  the  place  of  another.  In  the  Argcntitie, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Chili,  and  Peru,  the  political  conditioDS  ait 
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more  or  less  the  same;  they  are  ruled  by  presidents  who  are  as  absolute 
autocrats  as  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  even  more  so,  because  they  are 
safe  from  the  intrusion  or  influence  of  European  criticism.  The 
President  of  the  Argentine  or  the  President  of  Chili  is  master  of  the 
whole  administrative  organization  of  the  country  so  completdy  that 
DO  legal  and  constitutional  means  can  be  brought  to  bear  efficaciously 
against  his  personal  will  or  caprice.  He  not  only  disposes  of  the  armed 
force  of  the  country,  but  the  entire  administrative  personnd  is  his 
creature  and  at  his  devotion.  Thus  the  manipulation  of  the  whole 
doctoral  madunery  is  under  his  control,  and  the  citizens  enjoy  in 
consequence  a  right  of  voting  that  is  purely  platonic.  They  may  vote, 
it  is  true  in  many  cases,  as  much  as  they  please,  but  no  account  is 
taken  of  their  suffrages.  The  whole  apparatus  of  republicanism  in 
these  countries  is  a  farce,  and  in  spite  of  the  sonorous  speeches  of 
after-dinner  orators,  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  enjoy  even  the  most 
elementary  political  liberty.'* 

n.  The  Second  Gboxtp 

The  governments  of  group  two  are  vastiy  inferior  to  those  of  group 
one,  yet  they  are  not  wholly  and  completely  bad,  as  are  those  of  group 
three.  They  are,  each  of  them,  dictatorships,  of  course,  yet  less 
vidous  and  corrupt,  less  intolerable  and  depraved  than  those  of  group 
three.  That  it  would  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  them  and  to  the 
worid  if  they  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  needs 
no  argument  Yet,  owing  to  their  vast  extent  and  largely  to  the 
immature  state  of  public  opinion  in  our  own  country,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  provisional  suzerainty  over  them  rather  than  taking  them 
Gompletdy  under  our  control.  It  may  be  that  in  some  manner  the 
GOimtries  of  group  two  will  yet  work  out  their  own  salvation ;  it  may 
be  that  some  enlightened  Dictator,  like  Porfirio  Diaz,  may  arise  in 
some  of  them  to  impress  progress  upon  them,  or  it  may  be  that  by  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  which  I  recommend  in  reference  to  them, 
foreign  capital  and  immigration  would  become  safeguarded  to  such 
an  esrtent  that  they  would  flow  in  that  direction,  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  bring  about  substantial  progress.  Costa  Rica  for  example, 
shows  many  signs  of  betterment,  and  is  incomparably  better  than 
its  surroun<&ng  neighbors.  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  are  bad ;  perhaps 
I  should  have  classified  them  in  group  three,  but  we  will  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  Brazil  is  in  territory  a  mighty  empire,  but  in 
real  progress  only  an  infant.  The  northern  portions  are  mostly  popu- 
lated by  Indians,  with  here  and  there  a  few  trading-posts.  The 
eastern  portion  contains  large  numbers  of  negroes  and  mixed  breeds. 
The  southern  part  of  the  country  contains  nearly  all  the  foreigners, 
and  b  that  portion  which  more  neariy  approaches  civilization.  There 
are  many  German  colonies  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  peaceful, 
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fandnstnoiiSy  *— >  ndfliidid  ooncMte  cdampiBi  to  as  iMt  of  wb  nwinhy 
of  tlie  faleadiigi  cMimd  from  iiM^  MttmnumaidBrm 

Bnudl  woe  oquaBjr  li^^  devdqped»  it  could  ttke  Ui^  lank  amoQg 
tiho  nations.  The  govemment  of  Baaal  mm  m  momidqr  imtil  188^ 
nlm  a  Mfvolution  hodod  by  Gononl  Axueco  cyvofttimr  Doni 
Fsdio  n  and  ertsblialied  «  dietetonhip.  Eadi  of  Hm  States  of  Bmsil 
lias  its  own  dictator,  some  oompaiatii^  lioosst»  some  wImIIt  bad» 
immI  00  nmots  aie  many  of  tiieir  States  and  so  inadeqoate  the  lw»^  of 
fommnniralion,  thst  the  oential  goTSfuaent  in  Bio  de  Jmumn 
saweisss  but  ^tie  snpcrrision  of«r  affsln. 

m.  Thb  TsmD  Gboup 

Hie  goveramsnts  of  gioap  Ihiee  aie  whoDjr  bady  wiflioiit  maf 
ledeootdi^featiiie,  and,  so  faff  as  I  can  see,  witiioiit  a  imj  1^ 
fatme.  Thejr  are  lading  in  even  the  most  ra^mttrtaiy 
which  haTe  been  influential  in  laiaing  the  governments  of  gamp 
or  even  of  Sfoup  two,  above  tibe  leva  of  seml-baifaaiian.  The 
cBtion  of  me  governments  of  group  Ihree  is  tfaSty  described  in  As 
successive  chapters  of  tlus  wm,  vnth  the  remaik  tiiat  voy  simisr 
conditions,  tiioug^  in  a  less  hopdess  and  failoleiable  fonasv  ase  to  be 
found  in  all  the  countries  of  group  two. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  DICTATORSHIP  AS  A  FORM  OP  GOVERNMENT 

THE  dictatorship  is  a  South  American  product,  which,  whea 
viewed  as  a  form  of  government,  deserves  either  ridicule  or 
contempt     If  everything  else  in  South  America  indicates  light- 
ning changes  bordering  on  anarchy,  the  military  dictatorship  may 
at  least  be  considered  as  perennial.      It  has  become  there  a  perma- 
nent institution.    A  military  dictatorship  as  thus  imderstood  differs 
from  all  other  forms,  or  pretended  forms,  of  government  in  this,  that 
it  more  nearly  approaches  an  ideal  condition  for  anarchy  and  crime. 
There  have  been  tyranny  and  oppression  where  there  were  no  dicta- 
torships; but  outrage  in  its  lowest  and  most  revolting  forms  is  only 
possible  under  a  dictatorship  of  the  Latin- American  type.    The  Czar 
is  always  a  tyrant,  if  not  actually,  at  least  potentially ;  but  custom,  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  nobility,  the  great  restruning  influence  of 
foreign  powers,  with  which  he  is  in  intimate  relation,  tend  to  act  as  a 
pow^id  restraint,  even  on  a  Czar  of  a  vicious  character.    Further- 
more, he  is  surrounded  by  a  great  council  of  the  nobles  of  the  empire, 
who  actually  shape  the  destinies  and  policies  of  the  government,  and 
even  the  Czar  would  find  himself  impotent  to  resist  the  firm  conviction 
of  these  strong  and  determined  men.    It  often  happens  that  the  Czar 
himself  is  a  kmd-hearted  and  respectable  gentleman,  having  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.     The  civilization  of  China, 
mediseval  though  it  be,  with  its  absolute  government,  affords  an 
example  of  stability,  even  if  at  the  expense  of  progress.    The  laws, 
however,  are  more  or  less  uniform,  the  customs  and  institutions  are 
established,  and  a  citizen  knows  or  can  easily  ascertain  just  what  is 
expected  of  him  under  given  conditions.    If  he  complies  with  these 
i^uirements,  he  is  secure  in  his  life  and  property,  and  the  government 
becomes  a  mighty  engine  to  defend  him  within  the  limited  rights 
which  it  grants  him.    A  uniform  law,  executed  impartially  and  surely, 
'however  unfounded  it  may  be  in  reason  for  the  public  good,  gives  at 
l^ast  this  benefit,  that  the  transgressor  is  forewarned,  and  any  penalty 
^hich  may  be  visited  upon  him  for  its  violation  may  be  viewied  in  the 
^^^e  light  as  suffering  caused  by  natural  forces  wherein  no  moral 
^^^^stion  is  involved,  but  merely  a  conflict  with  the  superior  powers. 
"  the  law  compelled  one  to  kneel  before  a  cap  placed  upon  a  pole, 
^pugnant  to  all  principles  of  liberty  as  such  may  be,  the  tyranny  is 
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less  unendurable  if  applicable  to  all  persons,  and  not  «nipIoyed  aa  a 
meaas  for  personal  humiliation.  But  the  tyrant  who  would  shoot  or 
imprison  a  man  because  he  failed  to  kneel  before  the  cap,  although 
he  had  had  no  previous  notice  that  such  act  would  be  required  of 
him,  is  the  most  intolerable  of  all.  And  to  this  class  belong  the  Dicta- 
tors of  South  America.  The  specific  act  of  kneeling  to  a  cap  toay 
not  have  been  required,  but  thousands  of  other  forms  and  acts  of 
tyranny  have  been  practised  more  revolting  and  no  less  capricious. 

One  of  Daniel  Webster's  famous  speeches  vras  on  the  subject  of 
"Restraints  on  Executive  Power."  "Mr.  President,"  he  said,  in  that 
speech, "  the  contest  for  ages  has  been  to  rescue  Liber^  from  the  grasp 
of  executive  power."  But  if  the  executive  power  has  been  a  constant 
menace  to  liberty,  even  in  those  great  nations  where  the  ruler  acquired 
his  position  by  inheritance,  and  was  not  therefore  obliged  to  6ght  his 
way  into  power;  where  he  was  bom  rich  beyond  his  possible  nreds, 
with  unlimited  power  by  orderly  process  to  acquire  additional  wealth 
to  his  heart's  content,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  overweening 
ambition  and  lust  of  money ;  where  he  was  accustomed  to  the  marks 
and  signs  of  power  from  childhood,  and  hence  was  unlikely  to  become 
debauched  in  the  dizzy  maze  of  ostentation  which,  when  experienced 
for  the  first  Ume,  b  so  certain  to  turn  the  head  of  a  shallow,  corrupt, 
brutal,  or  ignorant  man;  in  short,  if  the  executive  power  has  always 
been  regarded  with  suspicion  even  in  those  great  communities  where 
powerful  public  sentiment  and  long-established  customs  exercise  so 
great  a  controlling  influence,  then  what  must  we  say  of  that  unbridled 
and  irresponsible  power  which  for  the  first  time  comes  into  the  baoda 
of  a  military  dictator  supported  by  an  ignorant,  licentious,  and  Mfu- 
criminal  army  ? 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  a  change  from  one  dictator  Id 
another  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  change  in  the  phases  of  ttf 
arehy.  In  such  a  country  the  favor  of  the  ruling  roilitaiy  Jcfe  ia  flt 
only  security,  and  even  that  is  fickle;  for  suspicion  and  intrigae^  on- 
realizable  illusions  and  extravagant  pretensions,  are  not  the  atnor 
phere  in  which  firm  and  lasting  friendships  are  cultivated.  TVw 
friendship  can  be  based  only  on  mutual  esteem,  and  no  unswcrvfatf 
loyalty  to  party  or  government  can  be  exacted  from  those  who  do  oa( 
admire  and  fervently  believe  in  the  principles  for  which  such  party  or 
government  stands.  When  alliances  are  formed  for  mercccaiy  pn^ 
poses,  even  the  parties  to  them  must  secretly  despise  each  other;  tai 
the  more  vociferous  they  are  in  their  praises  of  the  chief,  the  Don 
likely  are  they  to  stab  him  in  the  back  whenever  it  may  appear  adw* 
tageous  to  do  so. 

In  South  .\inerica  dictatorships  may  be  divided  into  two  tnct. 
of  which  Venezuela  and  Colombia  respectively  furnish  exceOenl 
examples. 

Venezuela  is  a  one-man  government    The  military  "bon"  dMie 
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is  absolutely  supreme.  The  members  of  the  cabinet,  although  ostensi- 
Uy  gOTermnent  officials  of  a  certain  distinction,  with  definite  powers 
and  functions,  are  in  fact  nothing  more  nor  less  than  messenger  boys 
of  the  Boss  Dictator.  The  simplest  and  most  trivial  thing  in  the 
government  must  have  his  approval,  or  it  is  not  valid.  It  is  he  who 
decides  upon  the  appointment  of  a  janitor  at  a  police  station,  and  the 
fdgning  of  an  international  treaty;  and  it  may  be  that  he  will  devote 
as  miKh  time  and  thought  to  one  as  to  the  other.  In  most  cases  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  or  the  Presidents  of  the  respective  States, 
will  not  even  dare  to  recommend  a  thing  to  the  man  who  is  called 
President,  or  Supreme  Chief,  or  any  other  name.  If  a  "concession  " 
is  being  considered,  the  limit  of  the  authority  of  these  functionaries 
seems  to  be  to  inform  him  of  how  much  there  is  in  it,  and  he  must 
decide.  When  business  has  to  be  done  before  one  of  these  so-called 
governments,  it  is  a  question  of  months  to  procure  even  the  slightest 
consideration.  Even  when  the  ''rake-off"  is  large,  nothing  can  be 
done  for  months,  since  the  Dictator  always  has  some  hireling  trying  to 
find  out  if  it  cannot  be  increased. 

When  an  ignorant  and  brutal  man,  whose  entire  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  confined  to  a  few  Indian  villages,  and  whose  total  experience 
has  been  gained  in  the  raising  of  cattie,  doffs  his  alpagartes^  and,  with 
his  machete  in  hand,  cuts  his  way  into  {)ower  in  a  few  weeks,  with  a 
savage  horde  at  his  back  who  know  nothing  of  the  amenities  of  civ- 
i]izati<m  and  care  less  than  they  know,  —  when  such  a  man  comes 
to  power,  evil  and  evil  only  can  result  Even  if  the  new  Dictator 
were  well  intentioned,  his  entire  ignorance  of  law  and  constitutional 
forms,  of  commercial  processes  and  manufacturing  arts,  and  of  the 
fundamental  and  necessary  principles  underlying  all  stable  and  free 
governments,  would  render  a  successful  administration  by  him  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible.  But  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the 
dements  of  vice  and  flattery,  and  he  is  imbued  with  that  vain  and 
absurd  egotism  which  makes  men  of  small  calibre  imagine  themselves 
to  be  Napoleons  or  Caesars.  Thus  do  petty  despotisms,  unrestrained 
by  constitutional  provisions  or  by  anything  like  a  virile  public  opinion, 
\uA  from  absurdity  to  outrage  and  crime. 

The  second  form  of  dictatorship,  as  exemplified  in  Colombia, 
sabfltitutes  imcontrolled  *' ring-power"  for  the  changing  chimeras 
of  one  man.  The  *'ring''  is  nmde  up  of  mOitary  JdTes  and  semi- 
baiiditi»  who  ''dect"  one  of  their  number  President,  and  when  he 
does  not  do  just  what  they  desire,  or  fails  to  divide  up  fairly,  there  is 
''ifft  gclpe  de  cuartelf**  and  presto,  another  Constitutional  President 
is  dected.  The  tyranny  of  the  ''ring"  in  Colombia  is  greater  than 
tibal  of  die  single  military  ''boss"  in  Venezuela,  for  the  malevolent 
powers  of  one  man  are  limited  by  physical  causes,  while  that  of  a  ring 
is  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  who  constitute  it,  and 
Ihdr  tenadty  in  holding  together  for  purposes  of  plunder. 
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But  whether  the  dictatorship  is  of  the  Venezuelan  or  of  the  Colom- 
bian tj-pe,  its  practical  rcaulta  are  the  same.  It  is  the  consoUdstkio 
of  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers  in  the  hands  of  one  nuin, 
who  exercises  them  in  obedience  to  his  own  unrestrained  will  or  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  a  clique.  The  result  is  always  the  same, 
—  anarchy,  desolation,  aod  crime;  while  industry,  educatiou.  and 
justice  are  sacrificed. 

A  South  American  dictatorship  is  not  a  government;  itisa  traves^ 
on  government,  an  outrage  on  decency,  a  fungus  in  the  garden  of 
progress,  a  blot  on  the  page  of  history.  It  can  readily  be  se«n  that 
in  such  countries  rights  of  person  or  proper^  are  entirely  unprotected. 
The  right  of  habeas  corpus,  that  bulwark  of  American  and  EngUsii 
liberty,  isuuknown.  As  we  have  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  judiciaiy, 
such  a  thing  as  a  free  and  independent  judiciary  does  not  aad  aumot 
exist.  In  civilized  countries  the  encroachments  of  an  executive  would 
be  met  by  the  feariess  decisions  of  an  incorruptible  tribunal;  a  man 
put  in  jail  unjustly  would  be  liberated  by  habeas  corpus,  and  jusl 
damages  awarded  him,  without  any  reference  to  the  political  power 
of  his  persecutors.  But  in  a  coimtry  where  the  judges  are  not  only 
named  by  the  military  "  boss,"  but  where  they  must  sene  and  obey 
his  decrees  whether  they  will  or  no,  their  only  recourse  being  revolu- 
tion, no  man  can  rely  upon  his  rights.  Tho.se  elementary  rights  which 
every  civilized  man  is  accustomed  from  childhood  to  regard  as  un- 
alienable are  conceded  to  him.  if  at  all,  by  such  a  govemntent,  as  a 
great  and  special  privilege,  for  which  he  should  yield  the  most  extrava- 
gant thanks  and  fiattery  to  the  chief.  Every  man  must  receive  tbe 
simplest  and  most  trivial  concession  from  the  public  autfaorities  in  k 
spirit  of  servility,  although  he  may  not  have  obtained  the  lentil  p«lt 
of  what  simple  justice  would  vouchsafe  him. 

The  blight  of  these  dictatorships  is  so  deep  that  no  amount  of  wiH' 
ing  will  ever  cure  it.  It  cannot  be  remedied  from  within :  the  vtUl 
organs  are  too  far  consumed. 


La  Recltjta 


ed^F 


Every  dictatorship  is  based  upon  the  power  of  an  unbridled 
the  nucleus  or  heart  of  which  Is  composed  of  criminal  elements,  bit 
the  body  of  which  is  usually  made  up.  in  war  time^,  of  raw  soldiers 
obtained  by  the  "rcclula. "  That  the  reader  may  form  some  defiaite 
idea  of  what  "la  recluta"  means,  I  will  describe  one  exactly  H  S 
occurred  in  my  presence. 

I  was  building  an  asphalt  refinery  and  some  other  buildings  on  ftl 
banks  of  the  Rio  Limon  in  Venezuela  in  the  summer  of  1001 ;  alv 
a  railroad  from  that  point  to  an  asphalt  deposit  in  tlie  interior,  a  ififr 
lance  of  twenty-seven  miles.  Some  400  or  500  men  were  at  work  it 
the  grounds  on  the  bank  of  the  river.    These  consisted  of  carpenleili 
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UacksmithSy  workmen,  peons,  etc.,  mostly  Venezuelans,  but  including 
also  quite  a  large  propoi:Uon  of  Colombians,  Cura9oans,  and  other 
nationalities.  On  ihe  railroad,  about  ten  to  twenty  kilometres  from 
the  Rio  limon,  were  about  1000  additional  men,  divided  up  into 
squads  of  20  or  SO,  each  with  its  foreman,  cook,  tent,  etc.  Many  of 
these  squads  were  cutting  the  right  of  way  through  the  dense  tropical 
forest;  others  were  throwing  up  the  embankment  or  cutting  through 
the  hills,  building  bridges  and  culverts,  cutting  ties,  lajdng  track,  etc. 
The  tents  of  these  men  were  formed  into  encampments  covering  a 
space  of,  say,  ten  kilometres  along  the  right  of  way. 

One  night,  a  little  before  dark,  a  steamboat  came  up  the  river.  It 
tied  up  at  our  landing-place.  In  a  few  moments  our  grounds,  com- 
prising about  twenty  acres,  were  surrounded  by  soldiers.  The  men 
working  in  the  grounds  were  caught  in  a  trap.  They  were  completely 
onarmed  and  defenceless,  while  the  soldiers  had  orders  to  shoot  any 
one  making  the  slightest  sign  of  an  effort  to  resist  or  escape.  These 
men  were  driven  like  cattle  on  board  the  steamboat  and  held  there  all 
night  Women  and  children  were  shrieking  and  crying,  and  a  scene 
of  indescribable  confusion  prevailed.  In  the  mean  time  several  squads 
of  soldiers  had  been  sent  out  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  track  to 
capture  and  bring  in  the  laborers  there.  Arriving  before  daylight, 
while  the  men  were  asleep,  small  bodies  of  soldiers  surrounded  the 
tents,  with  their  Mausers  cocked ;  the  men  were  then  awakened,  and 
under  cover  of  the  Mausers,  made  to  march  like  so  many  cattle  down 
to  the  Rio  Limon.  Along  the  railroad  track,  however,  the  recluta  had 
not  been  so  successful,  for  hundreds  of  the  peons  had  sprung  from 
their  hammocks  and  fled  into  the  woods  like  startled  deer.  Mauser 
shots  were  sent  after  them,  but,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  forests  and 
the  darkness  of  the  early  hour,  they  usually  went  wide  of  the  mark. 
One  thing  a  fleeing  peon  never  forgets  to  take,  and  that  is  his  trusty 
machete.  He  might  not  have  time  to  put  on  his  pants  or  his  hat,  but 
the  machete  is  never  forgotten.  All  these  machetes  were  the  property 
of  the  company.  They  were  worth  about  $2  apiece.  In  this  raid 
more  than  a  thousand  machetes  were  stolen,  either  by  the  fleeing 
pecms  or  by  the  soldiers.  None  of  them  was  ever  recovered,  and  the 
manager  of  the  company  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  the  least  said 
about  it,  the  soonest  mended. 

As  misfortunes  never  come  singly,  so  the  poor  peons  fared  doubly 
in  on  this  occasion.  The  only  practical  way  in  which  payment  could 
be  made  to  the  peons  was  to  give  their  wages  to  their  foremen,  or  cap- 
orals.  Payment  was  made  in  this  manner  so  that  the  caporal  could 
setde  the  provision  accounts  of  his  gang  of  men  and  adjust  their  other 
innumerable  debts,  the  residue  being  divided  among  the  peons  accord- 
ing to  what  was  due  them.  The  company  had  found  by  experience 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  direct  settlement  wiUi  the  peons 
mdividually;  so  that  all  the  peons  of  a  gang  gave  the  capond  full 
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authority  to  collect  and  receipt  for  them  and  pay  their  just  debts.  Ta 
□ornial  times  this  system  worked  well;  but  on  the  day  in  question  the 
caporals  had  all  just  received  their  money  from  the  company,  but  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  settle  up  with  the  individual  peous  of  their  respec- 
tive gangs.  When  the  recluta  came,  every  man  who  could  do  so  took 
to  his  heels,  the  caporals  first  of  all,  carrying  the  money  of  the  peoiu 
with  them.  As  payday  was  only  once  every  two  weeks,  the  caponls 
had  quite  large  sums  with  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
many  of  them  were  never  heard  of  again. 

The  men  were  now  herded  on  the  boat  like  cattle,  with  nothing  to 
eat  or  drink,  for  at  least  two  days,  until  they  should  reach  Maracaibo. 
Many  of  them  attempted  to  escape  by  jumping  overboard,  but  thry 
were  promptly  shot.  Dead  bodies  were  washed  ashore  for  wcvki 
aftemard.  Once  in  the  army  these  poor  fellows  are  nothing  more 
than  hogs  in  the  shute  of  an  Armour's  slaughter-bouse.  Their  food  ta 
obtained  principally  by  robbing  the  small  farmers  of  the  country 
through  which  they  pass.  During  the  terrible  rainy  reason,  oftcncr 
than  otherwise  they  have  no  tents  or  covering  of  any  kind,  but  aJeep 
on  the  ground  or  on  a  few  pieces  of  wood  under  a  tree,  soaking  wot 
half  of  the  time.  Naturally  their  ranks  are  decimated  by  fevers,  and 
the  terrible  scourge  of  dysentery  thins  them  out  worse  than  the  battle's 
blast.  These  are  the  men  who  are  put  in  the  van  of  a  battle.  There 
are  always  a  few  trusty  troops  in  the  rear,  so  that  if  they  start  to  nm 
they  are  between  two  fires.  Generally  speaking,  these  recruits  do  not 
know  what  they  are  fighting  for  and  do  not  care.  They  obey  orders 
in  the  stubborn  spirit  of  a  mule;  they  may  resent,  but  they  are  com- 
pelled to  yield  n-ithout  stopping  to  argue.  The  recluta  takes  many 
forms.  A  peon  may  start  to  market  with  his  burro,  when  he  will  be 
seized  by  soldiers,  and  without  one  word  hurried  into  the  army.  His 
provisions  will  be  confiscated,  for  they  are  always  needed,  and  so  wiU 
his  burro  if  they  require  it,  otherwise  it  will  be  turned  loose.  Whea 
the  peon  fails  to  return  home,  his  family  will  Icam  the  facts  of  his  im- 
pressment from  some  one  who  witnessed  the  affair.  In  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cases  this  is  all  that  is  ever  known  of  the  poor  fellow,  for  the 
government  which  has  seized  him  takes  no  further  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. Whether  fevers,  dysentery,  or  the  enemy's  bullets  lay  him  low,  is 
never  known.  The  wife  and  children  weep  for  a  time,  the  old  mother's 
gray  hair  becomes  whiter  still,  and  the  eternal  hopelessness  which  en- 
velops all  South  America  hovers  a  little  closer  over  them. 

One  strange  thing  about  these  reclutas,  noted  by  every  obserrant 
foreigner,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  honest,  working  peons,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  some  occupation,  who  are  always  caught.  The  dninkarda, 
the  loafers,  the  gamblers,  the  semi-criminals,  always  seem  to  escape. 
The  government  always  has  its  attention  directed  to  any  entcrpnie 
where  men  are  employed,  and  when  soldiers  are  needed,  that  U  the 
first  place  to  be  raided.    A  saloon  or  a  gambling  hell  may  be  filled  with 
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peons  a  street  distant,  but  it  will  not  be  molested.  It  is  literally  true 
that  all  conditions  in  South  America  tend  to  stultify  ambition  to  work 
or  own  property,  and  the  recluta  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Neariy  all  administrations  in  the  respectiye  South  American  coun- 
tries promise  reform  in  this  particular,  but  no  promise  is  ever  kept. 
The  next  monthly  revolution  witnesses  the  same  reclutas  and  sees 
thousands  of  boys  who  can  scarcely  lift  a  Mauser  forced  into  the 
ranks.  When  the  ''generales"  meet  on  the  fidd,  they  settle  it  some- 
times with  the  machete  and  Mauser,  at  other  times  one  buys  the  other 
out  The  army  of  the  bought  general  serves  with  equal  fidelity  in 
the  ranks  of  tl^  other.  And  he  is  the  greatest  general  who  by  re- 
dutas,  purchased  or  otherwise,  can  get  the  biggest  army  together. 
For  all  that,  many  of  their  battles  are  sanguinary  enough.  *'Why 
don't  all  theae  peons  become  outlaws  when  they  are  turned  loose  ? " 
I  cannot  say.  ''Why  is  a  mule  a  mule?'*  Because  it  is  a  mule,  I 
suppose. 

Into  whatever  classification  the  political  student  may  divide 
governmental  states,  whether  these  be  monarchies,  aristocrades, 
plutocracies,  hierarchies,  republics,  or  democracies,  he  certainly  can 
Gnd  no  place  for  the  dictatorship  as  seen  in  Latin  America.  The 
dictatorship  there  is  no  form  of  government  at  all;  it  is  a  caricature 
on  government,  and  were  it  represented  on  the  stage,  would  be 
accounted  a  burlesque. 
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"  Mr.  President,  wbat  ia  aa  individual  man  ?  An  atom,  almost  iavieible  vitluMil 
ama^ni^^  glass,  a  tnere  speck  upon  the  surface  of  tin:  unmenK  unirerae:  not*  wc- 
ond  in  time,  compared  to  immeasurable.  nevei-liegimutiK,  and  Dever«iiduig  ttanitj; 
a  drop  of  water  m  the  ^reat  deep,  which  evaporates  and  is  bome  off  bv  the  wind*:  a 
p^n  of  sand,  wliich  u  suoQ  gathered  to  the  dust  from  which  it  spivng.  Shall  « 
being  so  small,  ao  petty,  so  fleetmg,  so  evanescent,  oppose  itself  to  the  montl  morcli  of 
a  great  nation,  which  is  to  subsist  for  ages  and  ages  to  come  }"  —  Hcmbt  Cl,at. 

EACH  succeeding  Dictator  or  Military  Jefe  in  Latin  America  is 
greeted  with  rapturous  and  vociferous  acclaim;  he  is  hailed  w 
the  Great  Deliverer  for  which  the  worid  has  been  long  waiting. 
It  matters  not  that  the  same  pceans  have  been  sung  a  thousand  times 
before ;  it  matters  not  that  the  vile  objects  of  the  adiJation  have  prowd 
a  disgrace  to  the  nation  and  humanity,  nor  does  it  matter  particulaHy 
that  the  new-comer  has  waded  through  blood  and  pillage  to  hia  post; 
a  concourse  of  sycophants  is  always  ready  to  receive  him  with  flattery 
and  adoration.  Naturally  as  extravagant  and  ornate  in  spe«cb  as 
a  newly  rich  negro  ia  in  clothing  and  personal  decoration,  the  Latln- 
American  is  apt  to  describe  an  ordinary  ball  as  a  function  which 
would  fill  European  monarchs  with  amazement,  or  an  edict  by  some 
half-breed  chief  as  the  mightiest  bulwark  of  democracy  on  the  earth. 
When  it  comes  to  painting  word  pictures  of  the  immactilate  and  in- 
comparable hero,  who  has  recently  thrown  off  his  alpagarUa  and  cut 
his  way  to  power,  no  other  language  than  the  Sjtanish,  and  no  other 
people  than  a  mixture  of  Spaniard,  Indian,  and  Negro,  would  be  eqiul 
to  the  task. 

I 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  this  peculiar  phase  of  Latin-AmericaD 
character  I  shall  give  here  a  few  examples,  none  of  tbem  by  any  means 
exaggerated. 


(Fr. 


n  Edcabdo  O'Dbiek  in  El  CombaU,  Caracas,  December  4,  1905.) 


The  last  revolution,  if  we  be  permitted  to  qualify  it  as  such,  was  a  Uoody 
test  for  Castro  and  hb  men.  It  was  the  ultimate  proof  to  which  was  miIk 
mitted  the  work  of  the  Restoration  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  country,  aai 
from  which  General  Castro  emerged  victorious,  as  Hercules  in  his  battl(>  with 
Antonio,  and  as  Jupiter  in  hia  campaign  against  Cyclops.    Castro  vanquislMd 
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the  giants  who  believed  themselves  to  be  arbitrators  of  the  Republic  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  steeds  of  Mars,  and  from  the  blood  which  flowed  out  of  the 
arteries  of  the  monsters  were  bom  the  public  liberties  which  will  illuminate 
the  pages  of  our  history,  and  the  military  esteem  which  will  elevate  discipline 
to  a  practical  and  sacred  dogma. 

New  men  require  grand  convulsions  in  their  vicinity  in  order  to  make 
them  known.  The  lightning,  in  order  to  illuminate  the  twilight,  must  shock 
the  clouds,  and  it  produces  the  thunder  which  terrorizes  and  intimidates. 
The  flakes  of  foam  which  poetize  the  beach  need  the  tempests  of  the  ocean 
to  raise  the  waves  and  break  them  upon  the  rocks.  And  great  men,  to  com- 
mand with  imperial  grandeur  the  naticmal  conscience,  need  the  boisterous 
deeds  of  arms  to  cover  themselves  with  an  immortal  fame,  and  the  Homeric 
triumphs  which  give  them  ^ory  and  renown. 

Anstides  was  thrown  down  by  Atenos,  and  afterwards  saved  his  country, 
being  acclaimed  as  the  most  virtuous  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

Napoleon  before  Marengo,  Wagram,  and  Austerlitz  was  considered  as 
a  simple  official,  obscure  and  humble. 

Bolivar  was  poorly  spoken  of  by  his  countrymen,  and  foreigners  referred 
to  him  as  an  insurgent,  and  his  friends  doubted  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment Who  then  is  surprised  that  General  Castro  was  not  considered  as  he 
really  is  prior  to  the  rout  of  Victoria,  and  his  resolute  and  patriotic  attitude 
in  front  of  the  international  emergency  ? 

It  is  true  that  his  campaign  from  the  Andes  to  Caracas  had  a  colossal  suc- 
cess. But  this  campaign  was  a  lightning  flash,  and  because  lightning  b  so 
ra|Hd  it  astounds  but  does  not  convince. 

Castro  has  triumphed,  and  citizens  and  strangers,  friends  and  enemies, 
everybody  without  distinction  of  politics  or  social  hierarchy,  bow  before  him 
as  the  most  majestic  figure  —  and  why  not  say  it?  —  as  the  only  majestic 
figure  which  the  country  possesses. 

n 

A  stranger  who  may  at  first  think  these  eulogies  fit  for  ridicule 
would,  after  he  had  read  a  hundred  columns  of  such  ecstasies,  probably 
think  them  only  mildly  amusing.  Here  is  another  sample  from  El 
ConstitiAcionalf  Caracas,  August  18, 1904. 

Everybody  Applauds 

Since  the  eariy  hours  of  yesterday  a  sympathetic  agitation  of  public  en- 
thusiasm has  dominated  all  opinions.  Every  one  has  bursted  forth  in  ex- 
[^omons  of  applause  and  in  conunentaries  about  the  character  and  energies 
ci  General  Castro. 

These  applauses  and  these  manifestations  are  condensed  in  a  popular 
shout  which  may  be  translated  thus: 

Down  wtth  the  Monopolus! 

Happy  the  Magistrate  who,  interpreting  the  sentiment  of  the  people  deeply 
embedded  in  their  own  proper  f edings,  can  say,  with  the  unimpeachable  au- 
thority of  the  high  individual  honor  of  Greneral  Castro: 
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Down  wtth  the  Monopolies  1 

Thia  ingenious  protest  of  the  Chief  of  the  Country  signifies  subjection 
and  destruction,  which  is  a.  sacred  cty,  and  whose  echoes  revive  hope  in  tlte 
induatriea  to  a  life  of  activity;  invigorates  labor  in  its  efficient  action;  creatcf 
the  grandest  progress  of  the  associations,  and  vivifies  in  the  naliontd  spirit  tiM 
love  of  peace  and  Uberty,  in  the  defence  and  protection  of  labor,  pruductioa, 
and  regeneration. 

This  telegram  of  General  Custro  demonstrates  the  disposition  of  the  char- 
acter of  our  citizenship,  its  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  normal  in  our  in- 
stitutions, which  represent  the  highest  attributes  of  justice  and  equity. 

Since  the  national  peace  has  been  restored  for  the  benefit  of  the  B«public, 
there  does  not  pass  a  day  but  what  General  Castro  surprises  and  gmtili«* 
public  opinion  with  measures  filled  with  equity,  and  inspiration,  in  the  auguat 
Empire  of  Labor. 

It  is  explained,  then,  perfectly,  without  the  enthusiasm  of  partisan  bout- 
ing,  the  creation  of  this  immense  popularity  which  lives  polpitatin^y  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Great  Chief. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  Venezuelan  people  who  have  bem  until 
yesterday  the  victims  of  the  lying  promises  of  Power,  see  to-day  a  Hero, 
victorious  and  acclaimed  by  the  multitude,  speaking  the  truth  in  the  lan- 
guage of  candor  and  simplicity,  awaking  the  people  from  the  iimpjT^iif 
jsleep  of  pessimism  which  weighed  down  upon  tbem,  in  order  to  give  them 
the  fruition  of  a  fiattering  future  in  the  realities  of  a  political  and  social 
regeneration. 

For  thb  the  work  of  the  Restoration  and  its  Conductor  have  experi«ie«d 
extraordinary  events,  which  have  animated  the  soul  of  the  Commonwealth, 
making  it  vibrate  in  austere  tones  in  unison  and  in  patnolism. 

General  Castro  continues  in  this  pathway,  destroying  the  sad  heritage 
of  monopoly  which  has  come  to  us  from  the  tyranny  of  preceding  regiinenj, 
in  which  the  statue  of  the  law,  and  the  ^ndest  energies,  remained  with  hands 
tied  at  the  post  of  secular  conventionalities. 

Forward  !  Grand  Chief  of  the  Restoration  !  Those  of  us  who  know  yoo 
have  full  conviction  that  you  will  not  recede  in  the  rood  you  have  cominenccd. 
Forward !  The  future  does  not  and  cannot  belong  to  those  who  vacillate 
in  supreme  decisions  which  they  owe  to  the  public,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  authority  attained  by  them. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  General  Castro,  "surprising  nad 
gratifying  public  opinion  with  the  measures  filled  with  equi^  and 
inspiration  in  the  august  Empire  of  Labor, "  we  know  timt  be  has 
practically  destroyed  the  lost  vestige  of  industry  and  civiliiation  in 
Venezuela. 


m 

Here  is  a  biographical  sketch,  quite  picturesque  In  its  nanrntfn*, 
by  Andres  Mata,  in  La  Reviata  Tele^afica,  Caracas,  Jmavmrj, 
1904. 
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CASTRO 

Year,  1886;  location,  a  city  of  the  Occident,  at  the  foot  of  the  mother 
Cordilleras.  The  afternoon  fell  over  the  mountain  city,  and  an  animated 
group  of  political  personages  conversed  familiarly  in  the  office  of  the  Coman- 
dante  of  Arms. 

One  of  them,  the  Comandante,  son  of  Caracas,  accentuated  the  interest 
of  the  dialogue  in  terms  which  piqued  the  Andine  pride.  '*I  observe,"  said 
the  Comandante,  ''that  the  principal  regions  of  the  country  have  invaded 
martially  Caracas,  and  impr^sed  upon  the  Federal  Capital  the  most  distin- 
guished of  their  Chieftains.  All  the  principal  regions  can  record  one  or  more 
irruptions  towards  the  capital,  except  the  Andine  provinces." 

"I  wiU  be  the  one  that  will  invade  it,"  answered  arrogantly  a  youth 
of  lustrous  and  pallid  countenance,  touching  with  his  nf^i  hand  the 
left  side  of  his  belt,  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  even  now  he  carried 
the  sword  with  which  he  was  soon  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  local 
revolts. 

Who  was  that  youth  who  expressed  himself  so  arrogantly,  leaving  his 
hearers  transfixed  with  admiration  ? 

That  young  official,  of  pallid,  lustrous  countenance,  ample  forehead,  deli- 
cate appearance  and  Napoleonic  stature,  —  aspects  which  might  have  been 
observed  in  conjunction  after  his  unexpected  "I  will  be  the  one  to  invade 
it,"  —  governed  civilly  for  a  short  time  his  province;  was  elected  legislator 
of  the  Republic;  conunanded  armies;  was  never  defeated  in  the  field  of 
battle;  enled  himself  voluntarily;  fortified  his  spirit  in  exile;  nourished 
his  oerebro  in  solitude,  beneficent  friend  of  grand  souls;  and  when  our  in- 
stitutions were  endangered  and  the  Republic  damored  for  a  Savior,  he  passed 
the  San  Antonio  as  Caesar  the  Rubicon,  and  from  combat  to  combat,  victory 
to  victory,  opened  with  the  edge  of  his  sword  the  doors  of  Caracas,  and  as- 
cended with  pomp  the  grand  stairway  of  the  Federal  Capitol,  escorted  by  a 
group  of  heroes,  whom  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Antonio  he  had  rendmd 
fanatical  in  former  days  by  the  eloquence  of  his  inspired  word  and  the  expres- 
sive candor  of  a  never  ddPeated  combatant 

That  young  official  of  1886  personified  character.  To-day  Castro  is  more 
than  a  character  or  a  man  of  reputation.  To-day  he  is  the  country's  ^ory» 
because  that  character  has  been  refined  in  the  crucible  of  the  most  complex 
obstacles,  and  this  exalted  character  is  ennobled  and  developed  and  logically 
fortified  in  the  national  conscience. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  country,  because  that  youth  with  hb  unexpected  *'I 
will  be  he  who  will  invade  it,"  has  known  how  to  fraternize  in  his  being  the 
virtue  of  valor  with  the  virtue  of  intellectualism.  It  is  finally  a  ^ory  for  the 
country  because  he  with  hb  own  proper  resources  has  carved  his  statue,  and 
with  his  own  heroic  deeds  raised  it  to  its  pedestal. 

Above  this  pedestal  Justice  will  tell  to  future  generations  that  that  pallid 
youth  saved  our  institutions,  conquered  the  greatest  of  all  revolutions,  whidi 
had  envdoped  the  country  in  blood,  purified  the  political  atmosphere,  gave 
a  mighty  impulse  to  the  upward  movement  of  the  country,  raised  the  national 
honor  to  the  highest  apex  of  glory,  silencing  the  warlike  insolence  of  three 
powerful  European  nations,  without  soliciting  the  aid  of  any  people  on  the 
earth. 
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Csstro,  the  Savior,  crossing  the  San  Antonio  as  Csesar  did  fte 
Rubicon !    Upon  such  stuff  is  the  Latin-American  mind  fed. 


IV 

The  final  test  of  all  things  is  the  truth.  If  Castro  were  in  fact  a 
well-meaning  or  honest  man,  though  ignorant,  we  might  ovcriook  the 
exaggerated  praises  of  hia  personal  friends.  But  the  fact^  are  thai 
Castro  is  one  of  the  most  brutal,  depraved,  vicious,  and  wholly  corrupt 
men  that  ever  assumed  the  reins  of  power.  The  same  laudatory  lan- 
guage has  been  written,  printed,  and  spoken  thousands  of  times,  of 
Marroquin,  Nufiez,  Morales,  Barrios,  Batmeceda.  Rojos.  Gil  y  Wos, 
Reyes,  Guzman  Blanco,  Crespo,  aod  most  of  the  other  Latin-Ameri- 
can Dictators, 

Those  who  have  doubted  the  transcendent  virtue  of  Castro  should 
read  the  following : 


PABALLEI5— GUZMAN  AND  CASTRO 

{El  CoTnbaU,  July  «5,  !9M) 

GuKman  and  Castro  are  two  parallel  lines,  in  that  no  difference  bow  lung 
their  extremities  may  be  prolonged,  they  never  meet.  Gutnmn  Blanco  wu 
the  legitimate  heir  of  an  old  servant  of  the  country,  whose  name  became  DIus- 
trious  as  Secretary  of  Bolivar  and  Paez,  and  gained  laureU  in  the  fieldi  of 
jouroatiaro.  Gnzmno  harvested  what  was  sown  by  the  author  of  his  dap, 
and  entered  the  political  sta^  enveloped  in  an  aureole  of  a  popular  nj«n. 
Meanwhile  Castro  owed  everything  to  himself,  to  his  personal  bmvny 
and  discernment,  having  assslants  like  planets,  who  seconded  his  gigantic 
work,  it  is  true,  but  only  as  the  sun  has  in  its  majestic  career,  shining  when 
the  stars  are  not  present. 

Guzman  was  acclaimed  by  a  party.  Castro  formed  it,  he  made  it,  br 
brought  it  forth  from  nothingness,  and  it  carried  him  to  the  CapitcJ. 

Guzman  owed  everything  to  the  Liberals.  The  Liberals  owe  everything, 
to-day,  to  Castro. 

When  Guzman  Blanco  gave  a  sumptuous  ball,  the  rabble  whistled  si  Ibt 
dooTS  of  his  house.  Meanwhile  they  carry  Castro  with  cnthusiasni  fram  Ik 
home  in  order  to  decorate  it  with  unheard-of  muniScence  and  splaiU 
entertainment. 

Guzman  arrived  in  power,  crossing  an  immense  field  of  cadavers.  CW 
aacended  the  grand  stairway  of  the  Yellow  House  beneath  triumphal  aniM 
the  testimony  of  his  former  enemies. 

The  day  following  Guzman's  taking  of  Caracas  by  fire  and  blood,  thrt 
were  in  the  rotunda  eight  hundred  prisoners  of  war.  And  twenty-four  how 
after  the  flaimting  of  the  banner  of  Castro  from  the  Capitol,  thctr  wrrepBl 
in  liberty  the  same  prisoners,  which  political  convenience  and  the  spilil  if 
conservativeness  would  have  demanded  to  keep  well  guarded. 

Guzman  gave  commands  to  fight,  but  he  did  no  fighting.  Cactra  i  ~ 
manded  and  fought  with  the  sword  and  Mauser. 
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Guzman  disembarked  in  Curamichate  with  vast  quantities  of  munitions 
and  arrived  in  the  environs  of  Caracas  with  six  thousand  men.  Castro  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Taehira  with  seventy-four  friends,  badly  armed,  and 
when  he  gave  the  immortal  battle  of  Tocuyito,  he  had  scarcely  three  thousand 


Guzman  bought  men  in  order  to  overcome  the  revolutions.  Castro  casti- 
gates traitors  so  that  they  may  not  sell  men. 

The  Hero  of  April  divided  the  Fatherland  among  buccaneers  in  order  to 
sell  it  afterwards  at  auction  to  the  foreigners.  And  Castro  gathers  with  pious 
hands  the  bonds  of  the  Fatherland,  so  that  the  foreign  creditors  may  not  soil 
even  one  of  them. 

Guzman  descended  on  occasion  between  burlesque  and  infamy,  after 
having  erected  statues  to  glorify  his  life.  Meanwhile  Castro  ascends  to  the 
zenith  amid  applause  and  joyous  acclaims,  throwing  down  the  idols  of  flesh 
io  that  to-morrow  they  cannot  make  out  of  them  idols  of  bronze. 

Guzman  and  Castro ! 

Castro  and  Guzman ! 

Parallel  lines  which  will  not  encounter  each  other  —  never! 


V.    The  Pathway  op  the  Great  Chief 
(El  ConstUucUmal,  Caracas,  December  28,  1904) 

We  all  know  General  Castro  will  arrive  wherever  his  duties  lead  him, 
because  he  has  conscientious  regard  for  his  obligations  before  the  Coun^ 
and  the  Cause. 

He  has  triumphed  until  to-day,  and  he  wiU  triumph  to-morrow  also. 
Tliere  exists  in  his  dbposition  such  wisdom  of  doctrine,  proposals  so  noble 
for  good  and  the  well-being  of  aU,  that  the  efficiency  of  these  dispositions  is 
the  voice  oi  permanent  hope,  which  conducts  us  forward  victoriously.  This 
attitude  creates  in  those  who  surround  him,  not  only  persevering  faith  and 
enthusiasm,  but  the  stimulus  which  agitates  groups  of  individuals  to  the 
compliance  of  duty  and  of  obligations.  .  .  .  No  one,  then,  is  called  to  equi- 
vocation, nor  venal  deception,  nor  temporizing,  with  the  Great  Chief,  in  his 
pathway,  which  is  already  perfectly  outlined. 

Castro  commands:  then  nothing  which  is  not  of  Honor  can  hope  his 
favorable  decisions,  which  are  inspired  alwa3rs  in  the  Saintly  Cause  of  Justice, 
and  shielded  by  the  Sacred  Emblem  which  Right  has  consecrated  in  all  its 
formulas. 

With  the  vision  directed  to  the  Capitol,  and  the  thought  to  the  destinies 
oi  Venezuela  in  the  future,  nothing  wiU  carry  him  in  a  wrong  direction.  .  .  • 

Faith  and  Forward ! 

The  Great  Chief  has  already  fixed  the  direction  for  the  triumphal  march 
of  future  progress. 

Thk  Pbbudent  or  thx  Statb  or  Cababobo  to  thx  P&isident  or  thb  Statb 
or  Araoua: 

Upon  congratulating  you  upon  the  transcendental  act  in  the  life  of  Democ- 
racy, it  gives  me  extreme  pleasure  to  signify  to  you  that  the  people  of  Carabobo 
abcmnd  also  in  the  same  patriotic  proposals,  .  .  .  because  the  designation 


,  iittf— *■■!     " 
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of  General  Coatro  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  Venezuela  is  s  uidveful 
aspiration  of  the  Republic. 

The  people  of  Bermudez  prodaim  unaQimoualy,  in  the  form  of  a  (ilebiA- 

cite,  your  magical  name,  which  sj'nthesizes  peace,  order,  and  grandeur  n( 

the  country.  ...  It  is  the  most  eloquent  proof  that  the  Liberal  Bestorstion 

continues  to  go  by  tranquil  waters  to  the  realisation  of  its  grand  ideals." 

r.  Uebuobo  Tki 

CumanA.  September  86.  lOM. 


theog^H 
lidacy  o^^^^ 


With  indescribable  enthusiasm,  presage  of  greater  glories  for  the  o 
the  people  of  Pennlves  have  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  candidacy  t 
Savior  of  the  National  Honor,  the  Illustrious  General  Cipriano  Castro.  , 
For  this  manifestation  of  justice  and  admiration  towards  the  grand  virtues 
of  our  Invincible  Chief,  we  have  the  patriotic  satisfaction  to  present  U>  you. 
Gallant  King  of  Anns  uf  the  triumphs  of  the  Cause  of  Restoration,  our  inoct 
sincere  congratulations. 

Signed  by  a  Committee, 

September  26,  19M. 


VI.    The  Fodndeb  of  Peace 
(£f  Ciudadaiw,  Maracaibo,  August,  1004) 


i  PlSI^^^J 


Castro  burned  the  black  flag  of  the  disturbances  on  the  pyre  raioed  by 
victory.  .  .  .  There  is  a  heroism  of  the  battlefield  and  a  heroism  of  the 
Cabinet:  Castro  possesses  both.  Here  is  the  supreme  will  which  the  B^ 
public  needs !  He  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  military  braves  who  beonae 
enervated  beneath  the  dome  of  the  royal  palace,  and  are  guilty  of  weakoen 
before  the  indifference  of  vulgar  illusions.  He  did  not  come  to  seal  himself 
u  a  blind  man  in  the  Supreme  Chair  in  order  to  sen'e  the  pusillanimous 
factions,  fluttering  with  pride,  and  threatening;  he  did  not  come  to  aubuil 
to  halfway  methods,  but  to  subdue,  to  direct,  to  determine  their  location  anJ 
direct  them  along  the  path  of  order  and  regeneration.  To  this  asptmtioa 
of  spirit  we  owe  the  resurrection  of  confidence  which  has  extended  far  be- 
yond the  horizon  of  the  Commonwealth;  to  it  we  owe  the  luminous  flasha 
of  hope,  which,  as  a  happy  augury,  sprtDg  forth  beneath  the  ashes  of  tbc 
hecatomb. 

Destiny  charged  him  to  give  a  deadly  blow  to  chronic  anarchy,  disboDtir- 
ing  the  revolutionary  tumults,  burning  with  dark  ambitions.  Anorehr  dis- 
honored cannot  raise  its  face  for  shame.  Castro  has  conquered  the  spiril  of 
disorder,  and  is  therefore  tlie  Founder  of  Peace.  This  title  ejcpreswa  his  de- 
cisive influence  in  the  life  of  the  Eepublic.  The  Great  Chief  cao  accept  it 
Smple  in  form,  it  does  not  wound  the  modesty,  nor  provoke  the  Latigbta 
of  the  envious.  .  .  . 

The  Iloman  soldiers,  in  the  apogee  of  the  Republic,  saluted  their  rieto- 
rious  generals  with  the  title  of  Imperial  Majesty,  inclining  before  them  the 
golden  eagles  of  the  ensigns  of  the  lemons.  .  .  . 

Castro  is    Castro  .  .  .  and  the  Honorable  Title,  Founder  of   Peace,  ii 
simply  a  translation  of  a  fact,  the  formula  of  a  Herculean  enterprise,  tbe  q 
thesis  ot  the  work  of  a  man  who,  dominating  his  epoch,  has  b 
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establish  himself  solid  as  the  eternal  bronze,  strangling  the  fabulous  monster 
of  Venesuela  with  "the  hands  of  his  energy." 
Founder  of  Peace !    Conqueror  of  Anarchy ! 

vn 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  peerless,  immaculate,  "  invicto  "  Jefe 
Supremo  is  to  be  seen  in  his  most  sacred  light  when  he  is  destroying 
monopoly,  —  by  which  is  meant  the  few  foreign  enterprises  which  aie 
left  in  Venezu^;  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  granting  concessions 
to  his  generals  for  speculative  purposes  only,  monopolizing  every 
department  of  industry,  and  utterly  destroying  everything  in  the 
nature  of  free  enterprise,  thereby  throwing  out  of  employment  practi- 
cally all  laborers  in  his  own  country,  and  reducing  them  to  a  condi- 
tion of  poverty  worse  than  any  system  of  peonage  or  serfdom  ever 
witnessed  in  any  other  country.  And  yet  his  satellites  have  pro- 
claimed his  crimes  as  virtues,  and  attempted  to  justify  his  gigantic 
system  for  the  levy  of  blackmail  as  a  patriotic  policy.  The  following 
b  one  of  numerous  similar  examples : 

Down  wrra  the  Monopolus 
(Don  Timoteo,  Valencia,  August,  1904) 

The  voice  of  the  Chief  of  the  Nation  has  been  heard  in  solemn  occasion, 
as  he  treats  of  nothing  less  than  the  welfare  oi  the  public,  for  which  Greneral 
Castro  has  always  had  an  abundance  of  sympathy.  Those  who  oppress  the 
people,  those  who  try  to  infringe  their  sacred  rights,  those  whio  squeeze  out 
the  blood  of  the  people  by  means  of  shameless  monopolies,  cannot  be  friends 
of  General  Castro,  nor  good  co-workers  in  his  adniinistration,  because  the 
most  anxious  solicitude,  like  a  torrent,  of  Greneral  Castro,  is  to  correspond 
to  the  love  which  the  people  profess  for  him ;  and  his  administration  is  one 
of  public  liberty,  of  absolute  guarantees,  and  of  veneration  for  the  laws  which 
role  the  RepuUic.  The  most  glorious  pedestal  of  the  Restoration,  which  the 
blind,  the  vainglorious,  and  the  evil-intentioned  have  not  cared  to  compre- 
hend, is  that  which  is  founded  in  respect  for  alien  property,  and  in  the  guaran- 
tees of  industry  which  can  only  prosper  under  the  protection  of  a  government 
equitable  and  truly  liberal. 

These  monopolies,  .  .  .  these  whose  vehement  desire  had  been  to  do- 
wpoSi  the  people,  contravening  in  this  manner  the  luminous  program  of  the 
Revolution  of  the  Restoration,  —  these  have  no  applause  for  the  Chief  of 
the  Country  in  the  present  moments ;  but  the  people,  highly  gratified,  aodaim 
the  Magistrate,  enemy  of  the  monopolies. 

Nothing  is  so  gratifying  as  the  applause  and  blessings  of  the  people. 

vra 

These  extracts  are  but  a  few  examples  selected  at  random  from 
the  press  of  Venezuela.    They  indicate  very  inadequately  the  low 
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stage  of  public  morality  to  which  I^  tin -America  has  sunk.  The  ICTV 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  Dictators  is  filled  with  debaucheiy  and 
indecency.  An  ignorant  man,  of  a  naturally  unstable  mental  equi- 
librium, arrives  at  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  <«■  in 
virtue  of  a  bargain  with  the  faithless  cabinet  of  the  previous  Dictator; 
such  a  man  suddenly  finds  himself  surrounded  with  all  the  parapbei^ 
nalia  of  corruption  and  the  polluted  but  enticing  blaudishmenia  of 
the  unscrupulous  or  tfie  fanatical  —  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  loses  fail 
head  and  liecomes  a  leader  of  a  rabble  of  madmen  F 

Day  after  day,  in  unending  phrase,  streams  of  such  vile  adulation 
are  poured  out  by  the  press,  in  the  public  circles,  in  the  Capitol  and 
the  halls  of  the  government.  Thousands  of  newspaper  columns  are 
filled  with  this  kind  of  rubbish ;  so  that  wherever  one  travels  there  is 
no  escaping  the  sight  and  sound  of  fawning  and  maudlin  man-wonhip. 

What  at  first  was  laughed  at  as  a  joke,  and  later  tolerated  as  a 
national  idiosyncrasy,  finally  becomes  an  intolerable  nuisance,  more 
disgusting  than  the  stenches  which  arise  from  the  sewage  flowing  in 
the  streets,  or  the  carrions  disporting  themselves  in  the  garbage  boxes 
on  the  sidewalks.  Any  man  may  be  gratified  by  judicious  commenda- 
tion of  friends,  and  insensibility  to  praise  or  blame  is  by  no  means  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  an  exalted  character.  But  commendation  and 
condemnation  alike  must  be  submitted  to  the  canons  of  truth,  and  be 
within  the  bounds  of  reason.  There  is  neither  sense  nor  decency  in 
the  incoherent  laudation  which  greets  the  oncoming  of  a  Latin-Ameri- 
can Dictator  whose  star  is  just  then  in  the  ascendant.  Men  who  ha>t 
the  appearance  of  rational  human  beings,  with  some  education  and 
dignity  of  character,  disgracefully  debase  themselves  before  the  new 
"hero";  others  follow  suit,  and  the  new  arrival  soon  believes  him- 
self to  be  a  Napoleon,  a  Ciesar,  and  an  Alexander  all  in  one. 

No  American  can  understand  this  mercurial,  volatile,  hysterical, 
vociferous,  erratic,  unconstrained  temperament;  extreme  in  every- 
thing,—  in  politeness,  in  cruelty,  in  revenge;  almost  totally  devoid 
of  stability,  solidity,  or  rationality;  in  fine,  that  strange  commingling 
of  excitabihty,  hospitality,  superstition,  absurdity,  impracticability, 
subserviency,  which  is  at  all  times  ready,  in  the  l>etter  as  we]]  as  tie 
lower  classes,  to  greet  each  successive  vagabond  military  chief  a 
Savior  of  Society. 

IX.    Father  Fidel  Maiz  Pra^ises  Lopbz 

The  greater  the  tyrant  in  Latin  America,  the  more  the  peo[Je 
praise  him  —  to  his  face.  This  fulsome  flattery  is  as  difficult  to  ana- 
lyze as  it  is  disgusting.  At  times  the  adultation  is  sincere;  at  other 
times  it  is  hypocritical,  designed  to  curry  favor  with  the  Dictator; 
and  still  again,  it  is  the  result  of  torture,  the  child  of  fear,  written  or 
spoken  to  relieve  one*s  self  of  present  dangers  or  future  tonntuti. 
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To  the  latter  class  probably  belongs  the  eulogy  pronounced  upon 
Lopez  by  Father  Fidel  Maiz,  a  priest  who  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  tyrant  and  was  imprisoned.  To  reinstate  himself  with  Lopez 
and  reduce  the  tortures  practised  upon  him»  he  wrote  a  letter  at  Paso 
Pucu,  on  November  17,  1866,  confessing  the  conunission  of  grave 
crimes,  —  although  as  to  the  nature  of  those  crimes  the  letter  is  very 
vague,  because,  in  fact,  the  priest  had  done  nothing  wrong.^  Thiis 
letter  was  very  grateful  to  Lopez.    It  was  in  part  as  follows : 

Who  could  bring  me  forth  from  such  a  deplorable  state  ?  How  could  a 
stop  be  put  to  those  indefinable  aspirations  of  my  heart,  and  cut  short  my 
wild  chase  after  the  madness  of  the  age  ?  None  but  the  very  €rod  of  Heaven, 
none  but  Frandsoo  Solano  Lopez,  who  occupies  His  place  upon  earth.  .  .  . 
Only  He  was  able  to  call  to  me  with  his  Sovereign  voice,  as  to  another  Lazarus : 
Come  forth !  .  .  .  only  he  (Lopez)  has  known  how  not  to  break  the  bruised 
reed  and  not  to  quench  the  smoking  flax:  .  .  .  only  He  has  been  able,  fin- 
aDy,  to  convert  me  from  the  error  of  my  way,  to  save  my  soul  from  death,* 
and  cover  the  multitude  of  my  transgressions. 

Who  but  a  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  full  of  mildness  and  suavity,  and 
employing  with  the  most  surprising  skill  all  the  resources  of  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  —  of  the  most  consummate  knowledge  in 
all  branches  of  science,  whether  religious  and  moral,  historic  and  social, 
philosophical  and  juridical,  canonical  and  civil,  sacred  and  profane, — 
could  cause  that  where  sin  abounded  grace  should  much  more  abound,  that 
as  nn  reigned  to  death,  so  also  may  grace  reign  through  justice  to  eternal 
life? 

O  the  grace !  the  ineffable  grace  of  my  pardon  and  liberation !  How  can 
I  esteem  it,  or  even  admire  it  sufficiently?  .  .  .  There  are  no  examples  in 
history,  there  are  no  images  in  nature,  there  are  no  colors  in  art,  there  are 
no  figures  nor  flowers  in  rhetoric,  adequate  to  describe  and  appreciate  this 
most  singular  grace  as  it  really  is,  and  its  reality  can  only  be  believed  by  con- 
sidering the  amazing  magnanimity  of  soul,  and  the  actions,  all  of  them  so 
rarely  and  wonderfuUy  glorious  and  noble,  of  him  who  has  granted  that 
pardon.  .  .  .  Let  us  pray  continuaUy  that  his  precious  and  never-to-be- 
replaced  existence  may  be  spared  for  ages  and  cycles  of  ages.  Let  his  im- 
mortal name  resound  unceasingly  from  our  lips;  let  his  ^orious  image  abide 
forever  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts;  let  his  august  Person  be  the  entire  ob- 
ject of  our  contemplations;  let  us  think  in  Him,  think  with  Him,  think  by 
EUm,  let  us  not  sleep,  let  us  not  wake,  but  under  the  sweet  and  vivifying  in- 
fluence and  under  the  beneficent  and  refreshing  shade  of  Francisco  Solano 
Lopez,  ^o  is  so  justly  the  ^oiy,  the  honor,  and  the  joy  of  his  country, 
its  only  and  entire  hope. 

Full  of  gratitude,  of  respect  and  love,  let  us  venerate,  applaud,  and  exalt 
this  prodigiously  Divine  Being,  this  Guardian  Angel,  this  Anointed  of  our 
peof^  whom  the  Lord  has  given  us  in  pledge  of  his  divine  paternal  protection, 
and  of  that  adorable  Supreme  Providence  which  watches  ever  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  innocent  and  inoffensive  nations  like  Paraguay,  to  insure  their 
h^ypiness.  .  .  . 

1  See  Washbum'i  Histoiy  of  Paragoay,  voL  u,  pp.  61-02. 
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Saint  Bernard  used  to  say  be  bad  no  pleasure  in  reading  or  in  contvm- 
tion  unless  the  name  of  Jesus  were  perpetually  used;  that  Jesus  is  hontj  in 
the  mouth,  melody  in  the  ear,  and  joy  in  the  heart.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
ma  much,  for  my  own  part,  concerning  him  who  holds  His  place  among  our 

Ah  !  Francisco  Solano  Lopez  is  for  me  more  than  for  any  other  Paragusyut 
■  true  Father  and  Savior;  and  for  the  same  reason  his  is  also  for  me  Twy 
especially  the  only  object  of  the  new  affections  of  my  converted  heart.  Maj 
He  deign  to  look  ever  propitiously  upon  his  prodigal  son  proatnite  at  his 


feet. 


EKCAMFinatT  or  Pam  Pccn,  November  17,  II 


Fidel 


te  at  his 

m 


What  madness  could  have  seized  the  priest  that  he  should  I 
thus  indited  such  a  blasphemous  laudatioD  of  one  of  the  most  Inhti- 
man  monsters  of  history  ?  That  it  was  not  wholly  the  exhoJation  of 
fear  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  after  writing  this  letter,  and  continuing 
in  his  attitude  of  indecent  sycophancy.  Padre  Maiz  became  tim 
favorite  of  Lopez,  and  supplanted  Bishop  Palacios,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Pope  in  Paraguay,  who  was  soon  afterwards  token  out 
knd  shot,  utterly  without  cause,  by  orders  of  Lopez.  Padre  Mais 
continued  to  be  Lopez'  spiritual  adviser,  and  remained  with  him  lo 
the  end,  being  taken  prisoner  when  Lopez  was  slain,  in  the  battle 
which  ended  the  war. 


CHAPTER  XXVra 

THE  ALLEGED  ELECTIONS  OP  LATIN-AMERICAN 

COUNTRIES 

TO  speak  of  Spanish-American  elections  b  like  talking  of  snakes 
in  Ireland  —  there  are  none.  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever: in  Ireland  there  is  tradition  to  the  effect  that  snakes 
did  at  one  time  exist  there,  but  that  they  were  banished  by  Saint 
Patrick;  in  Spanish  America  there  never  has  been  anything  resem- 
bling an  election.  It  is  true  they  speak  and  write  there  of  elections; 
the  newspapers  print  reports  of  Uiem  in  Mexico  or  Colombia  or 
Argentina;  and  it  is  probable  that  ninety-five  Americans  out  of  a 
hundred  suppose  that  they  have  elections  in  those  countries  similar 
to  those  they  have  at  home  or  in  England.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment, however,  is  better  informed;  and  every  American  consiD  or 
minister  in  Spanish  America  realizes  that  an  election  is  a  ridiculous 
farce  and  pretence.  These  authorities,  however,  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  American  people. 

L    How  Elections  abe  held  in  Mexico 

It  b  di£Scult  to  say  whether  the  authorities  of  Mexico  are  them- 
selves ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''election,*'  or  whether 
they  go  through  their  quadrennial  farce  with  the  intention  of  deceiv- 
ing the  masses  of  the*  people,  who  have  no  more  knowledge  of  the 
Australian  ballot  system  than  they  have  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes. Certain  it  is  that  occasionally  a  pretended  election  is  held  in 
which  the  candidates  desired  by  Diaz  are  unanimously  elected,  and 
just  as  certain  is  it  that  the  "elected**  candidates  are  the  only  ones 
nominated. 

Elections  are  held  in  the  following  manner:  The  judges  of  elec- 
tion, designated  by  the  Jefe  Politico,  sit,  on  election  day,  out  in  the 
plaza,  or  in  some  other  public  place,  with  a  big  show  of  books,  papers, 
pens,  ink,  etc.  As  the  citizens  pass  along,  these  judges  ask  them  for 
whom  they  wish  to  vote.  A  man  who  votes  for  tibe  government  can- 
didate b  certain  to  get  his  vote  counted,  and  a  man  who  is  foolish 
enou^  to  oppose  the  government  candidate  will  have  no  attention 
paid  to  hb  vote.  If  he  becomes  obstreperous,  he  will  be  locked  up 
in  jaQ.    No  serious  indiscretion  on  hb  part  would  be  tolerated,  and 
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the  time  !s  not  remote  when  he  would  have  been  shot  as  an  enemjr 
of  his  country  for  such  an  offence.  It  is  needless  to  say  there  ia  no 
cam[>aigning,  speech -making,  or  any  of  the  red-fire  accessories  which 
render  a  political  contest  so  picturesque  in  the  United  States;  in  fact, 
the  elections  pass  off  without  ont  person  in  fifty  knowing  that  there 
was  even  a  pretence  of  such  a  thing  going  on.  Just  what  the  object 
is  for  holding  these  "  elections, "  I  have  never  fully  understood,  unless 
it  be  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  At  the 
same  lime  I  would  add  that  had  the  elections  been  conducted  to  really 
express  the  choice  of  the  voters,  Porfirio  Diaz  would  have  been  over- 
whelmingly elected  every  time.  He  is  looked  upon  by  the  people  of 
all  classes  in  Mexico  with  a  respect  and  veneratiou  seldom  accorded 
a  ruler.  Truth  also  requires  me  to  add  my  opinion  that  at  no  time 
within  the  past  twenty-five  years  could  an  active,  open  candidate  for 
the  presidency  against  Diaz  have  lived  in  Mexico  for  six  months  with- 
out being  either  imprisoned  or  banished. 

II.    Elections  in  ouh  Sister  Repitblic  Aboewtina 
Elections  in  Argentina  are  thus  described  by  Prank  G.  Carpenter, 
in  his  work  on  South  America: 

"During  my  atRy  in  Argentina  a  new  President  was  elected.  Gcnenl 
Julio  A.  RocB,  the  Ulysaes  S.  Gnuit  of  the  Ar[;enline  Republic,  was  Bgain 
chosen  as  the  head  of  the  govemmeDt.  His  election  did  not  mean  that  he 
wM  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  Argeatines,  but  merely  that  he  was  the 
strongest  man  in  the  small  coterie  that  governs  the  country.  South  America 
elections  are  not  like  those  of  the  United  Stales ;  each  nation  is  only  nominaQj 
a  Republic,  and  the  people  have  only  a  nominal  ri^t  to  vot«.  A  few  pcraon* 
in  each  country  really  control  everything  political,  and  the  baUot  boxn  ut 
stuffed  to  suit  their  designs  and  conspiracies.  In  Buenos  Ayres  the  el 
are  held  on  Sundays  in  the  porches  of  the  f^urches.  Outside  the  r 
doora  are  tables,  around  which  sit  several  seedy-looking  men,  the  r 
of  the  election.  The  Iwllots  are  of  paper,  and  are  dropped  through  diti  b 
the  boxes.  Many  voters  hand  their  Itallots  to  tlie  receiv-ere  and  aak  them  bi 
vote  for  them.  One  man  often  repeats  his  votes,  giving  another  name  at  cKh 
repetition.  The  receivers  recognise  the  fraud,  and  are  a  party  to  it;  at  leHl 
they  do  not  object.  The  better  class  of  the  people  realize  the  impomibiftj 
of  B  fair  election,  and  refrain  from  voting.  As  an  instance  of  how  things  an 
done,  take  the  last  election  for  Senator  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Ilie  dly  has  a 
population  of  S00,000.  At  the  election  there  were  only  8000  votes  cast,  vbero* 
reckoning  one  vole  to  each  family  of  five,  there  must  have  been  IflO.OOO  pd*- 
sible  votes.  The  election  lists  are  scanned  by  the  candidates  befoNhaad,  sod 
added  to  or  taken  from  as  desired.  .  .  .  This  corruption  in  politica  ed«o^ 
to  every  part  of  the  Republic." 

in.    Elections  in  our  Sister  Republics  Cbxia  and  Pkbo 
Elections  in  Chili,  like  those  in  Mexico  and  Ai^ntina,  are  simply 
humbug.     A  pretended  party  division  exists  of  Conservadores  m 
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Liberales;  but  the  real  power  in  Chili  rests  in  the  hands  of  about 
two  hundred  families.  The  really  active  members  of  this  political 
ring  are  very  much  fewer,  and  it  is  this  ring  which  decides  who  shall 
be  President.  The  people  have  nothing  to  say  about  it;  indeed,  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  obtain  the  right  to  vote  and  have  their 
votes  counted  would  be  through  a  revolution.  Even  this  method 
would  prove  of  little  avail,  since  the  masses  are  not  competent  to 
vote,  had  they  the  right. 

Notwithstanding  these  undoubted  facts,  writers  on  Latin  America 
continue  to  assert  that  genuine  elections  and  republics  exist  there. 
These  statements  are  made  so  often,  and  by  men  of  such  high  stand- 
ing, that  they  are  apt  to  pass  unquestioned  by  people  who  do  not 
know  the  facts.  Marrion  Wilcox,  in  the  ''NorA  American  Review'* 
(June,  1903),  quotes  Senor  Calderon,  the  Peruvian  minister,  who 
states  that  ''the  majority  of  the  Republics  of  South  America  live  in 
peace";  and  as  for  his  own  country,  he  was  able  to  say  that  ''revo- 
lutions belong  to  the  past,"  that  "order  is  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
Presidents  being  legaUy  elected,  and  succeeding  each  other  with  the 
regularity  ordained  by  the  Constitution." 

That  most  of  the  South  American  countries  live  in  peace  is,  I 
fear,  too  good  to  be  true.  But  when  Sefior  Calderon  spesiks  of  elec- 
tions, it  is  evident  he  has  no  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
as  understood  in  the  United  States. 

On  this  point  I  shall  quote  again  from  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  one 
of  the  keenest  and  most  tnistworthy  observers,  whose  book,  published 
in  1901,  was  written  after  more  than  a  year's  constant  travel  and  study 
in  nearly  every  Spanish- American  country: 

"It  was  in  company  with  the  secretary  of  the  American  legation  that  I 
caBed  upon  Nicolas  de  Pierola,  the  President  of  Peru.  His  Excellency  had 
appointed  two  p.  m.  for  my  audience,  and  at  that  hour  we  entered  the  long  one- 
story  building  which  forms  the  White  House  and  the  government  offices  of 
the  Republic.  Soldiers  in  uniforms  of  white  duck  were  at  the  door,  and  as  we 
passed  in  we  went  by  a  company  of  infantry  ready  for  immediate  action  in 
case  of  revolution.  Additional  rifles  stood  along  the  waUs  in  racks,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  in  a  fortress  rather  than  in  the  capitol  building  of  a  country  sup- 
posed to  be  ruled  by  the  people.  Peru  is  a  land  of  revolutions.  Its  present 
Executive  is  a  revolutionist,  who  gained  his  position  after  months  of  hard 
fighting.  In  the  houses  and  churches  of  Lima  you  may  still  see  the  holes 
where  the  cannon  balls  of  his  soldiers  went  crashing  through.  He  besieged 
the  city,  and  for  days  his  army  fought  with  that  of  the  former  President  in 
the  heart  of  Lima.  They  had  Gatling  guns  trained  upon  one  another,  and 
swept  the  streets  with  them.  The  dead  were  carried  out  each  morning  by 
the  cartload,  and  there  were  so  many  dead  horses  that  they  could  not  be 
buried,  but  were  sprinkled  with  coal  tar  and  burned.  The  end  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  the  deposition  of  the  old  President  Caoeres,  and  the  election  of  the 
present  Executive.  President  Pierola's  career  is  a  typical  one.  It  illustrates 
the  ups  and  downs  of  South  American  politics,  and  shows  us  how  Republics 
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are  managed  belon  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Nicolas  de  Pierola  u  Lhe  wm  <^  i 
Peruvian  scientist,  hb  father  having  been  a  co-worker  with  Alexander  roa 
Humboldt,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Von  Tschudi,  the  noted  AuatriMi  phfloao- 
pher  and  traveller.  Pierola  nas  bom  in  Southern  Peru.  He  was  educatwl  in 
Paris,  where  he  married  the  granddaughter  of  Iturbide.  the  unfortunate  Em- 
peror of  Mexico.  On  returning  to  Peru  at  the  end  of  his  school  days,  he 
began  his  life  work  as  editor,  supporting  the  President.  A  revolution  over- 
turned the  admmistration,  and  Pierola  was  banished.  This  revolution  was 
succeeded  by  another,  with  one  of  Pierola's  friends  at  ila  head,  and  the  young 
man  was  brought  back  to  the  capital,  and  made  Secretary  of  the  TrMtsuiy, 
He  had  hardly  received  hia  seal  before  the  President  who  had  been  Uat  driven 
out  appeared  before  Lima  with  another  army,  and  again  Pierola  and  the  exe> 
cutive  he  had  been  supporting  hod  to  leave.  Then  the  war  with  Chilt  came 
on,  and  Pierola  was  called  back  to  be  one  of  the  generals  in  the  Peraviao 
army.  His  soldiers  were  defeated,  but,  the  President  having  fled  the  countrr. 
he  became  Dictator.  After  a  short  time,  however,  the  Chilians  conquered, 
and  deposed  Pierola.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country,  and  fied  to  France. 
Later  on  Caceres,  who  had  been  elected  President,  became  very  unpopular, 
and  Pierola  returned  to  raise  a  revolution  against  him.  Caceres  actrused  him 
of  treason ;  he  concealed  some  guns  on  Pierola's  estate,  and  based  hta  charf[e 
on  their  discovery  by  the  soldiers  sent  to  find  them.  Pierola  was  an««tod, 
brought  to  Lima,  and  confined  in  the  palace.  One  day  a  French  lady  c«Ded  to 
see  him.  She  was  admitted,  and  the  two  were  left  alone  awhile  in  Pien^'t 
cell.  During  this  time  they  had  changed  clothes,  and  an  hour  or  so  after  it 
was  supposed  the  lady  had  departed,  the  guards  found  that  Pierola  had  paaatd 
out  instead,  and  that  all  that  was  left  of  him  waa  his  brown  wbisken,  whicji 
be  shaved  off  in  order  to  perfect  bis  disguise.  Pierola  fled  to  the  mountaiD». 
raised  an  army,  and  declared  war.  He  skirmished  about  the  countiy  for 
some  lime,  and  then  attacked  Lima.  After  three  days'  fighting  Prcsidral 
Caceies  was  forced  out  of  office,  and  a  provisional  governor  was  appoinled 
until  an  election  could  be  held.  At  the  election  Pierola  was  clioaen  President 
by  an  overwhelming  majonty.  Thus  trained  in  revolutions,  the  Preaidmt 
is  too  good  a  soldier  lo  sleep  upon  hts  arms.  Ue  does  not  go  about  without 
guards,  and  during  our  visit  to  his  residence  we  found  soldiers  everywhnv 
present.  As  we  went  on  through  the  palace,  going  through  one  room  after 
another,  we  passed  many  officers  in  uniform,  until  we  met  the  Presidenl*! 
private  secretary,  who  told  us  that  the  palace,  the  Presidoit,  and  himself  woe 
at  my  disposal." 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Carpenter  arc  accepted  bj  ewty 
ODe  familiar  with  FeruviaD  affairs.  When  Stmon  Bolivar  tud 
"  Our  elections  are  combats,"  he  stated  the  truth ;  and  they  remaa 
combats  to  this  day. 

IV.    Not  even  the  Rudiments  of  Real  Elections  m  LfflJ' 

AllEBICA 
Elections  in  Mexico,  Peru.  Chili,  and  Ai^ntina,  being  of  th« 
character  which  has  been  described,  it  may  readily  be  inferred  that  lb** 
are  even  less  dignified,  if  that  were  possible,  in  the  other  coudIt' 
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Latin  America.  In  Santo  Domingo,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  revo- 
lutions and  anarchy  take  their  place.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  are  no  better  acquainted  with  the  ballot 
than  a  Hottentot  The  highest  and  most  intelligent  classes  have  no 
real  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  an  election,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  it  to  them;  with  the  peons,  any  word  to  represent  the  fact 
would  be  as  intelligent  as  another,  since  it  would  assure  no  correspond- 
ing idea.  In  Russia,  even,  there  is  at  least  the  primaiy  symptoms  of 
democracy,  for  in  the  village  communities  the  majority  rules,  in  all 
affairs  affecting  community  interests,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  town 
meeting,  where  the  affairs  of  the  community  are  discussed  and  de- 
cided. But  in  Latin  America  there  is  not  even  this  attempt  to 
arrive  at  an  expression  of  popular  opinion.  In  no  function  of  gov- 
ernment, by  no  method  or  manner,  is  the  voice  of  the  people  or  of 
any  portion  of  the  people  of  the  slightest  weight,  influence,  or  conse- 
quence. And  yet  prominent  writers  would  have  us  believe  that 
elections  of  some  sort  really  exist  in  those  countries.  Among  this  class 
it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  statements  made  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Scruggs,  in  his  book  entitled  *'The  Venezuelan  and  Colombian 
Republics  " : 

''South  American  revolutions  are  either  local  or  general.  They  are  said 
to  be  local  when  the  state  or  provincial  offices  are  in  dispute,  and  to  be  general 
when  the  federal  offices  are  involved.  In  both  cases  the  pretext  is  usually 
some  real  or  fancied  irregularities  at  the  polls,  or  some  alleged  failure  of  the 
federal  administration  to  redeem  its  party  pledges.  In  neither  case  are  the 
masses  in  the  slightest  interested,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  care  little  or  nothing 
about  politics.  They  generally  vote  as  they  are  directed  by  the  bosses,  and 
•re  quite  indifferent  as  to  who  shall  ffil  the  little  offices.  The  commercial 
and  financial  classes  are  almost  equally  derelict  They  seldom  attend  a 
primary,  and  rarely  vote  at  a  popular  election.  The  whole  machineiy  of 
government  is  abandoned  to  the  professional  politicians.  The  party  managers, 
or  bosses,  usually  get  together  and  *  fix  up  a  slate,'  as  we  would  say;  a  packed 
primary  ratifies  the  arrangement,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  ratified  by  the  form  of 
an  election  at  which  perhaps  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  property  owners 
ever  attend  or  vote.  Even  on  extraordinary  occasions  when  there  is  some- 
thing like  a  full  vote,  there  is  rarely  a  fair  count  The  result  is  that  the  de- 
feated candidate  seldom  acquiesces  in  the  result" 

So  peculiar  a  mixture  of  half-truths  and  falsehoods,  containing  as 
it  does  so  much  that  is  absurd,  it  would  be  difficult  to  compress  into 
so  smaU  a  space.  Mr.  Scruggs  undoubtedly  intends  his  bricdP  descrip- 
tion of  an  ''election"  in  South  America  to  apply  to  Venezuela  and 
Colombia,  since  it  is  of  those  countries  his  book  purports  to  treat. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  his  statements. 

When  he  says  that  ''their  pretext  is  usually  some  real  or  fancied 
irregularity  at  the  polls,**  the  logical  inference  would  be  that  "polls** 
of  some  kind  really  exist    As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  not,  nor 
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have  there  ever  been,  any  polls  in  Venezuela  or  ColomtMa,  irr^^Sx 
or  otherwise,  and  Mr.  Scruggs,  who  has  been  American  miai»t?r  to 
both  of  these  countries,  ought  to  have  known  this.  The  Presidents 
of  those  countries  are  "elected"  with  the  machete;  no  nJing  Dic- 
tator is  ever  defeated  except  by  a  revolution;  every  official  of  the 
government  is  appointed  by  the  Dictator  in  Caracas  or  in  Do^ti, 
xnd  holds  his  office  at  the  will  of  the  latter.  The  Chief  Justice  of 
lie  Supreme  Court,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  b  as  liable  to  be 
teprived  of  his  position  and  thrown  into  jail  at  the  whim  of  the 
ruling  military  "boss"  as  is  the  janitor  of  a  police  station. 

Mr.  Scruggs  says,  "The  commercial  and  financial  classes  are 
almost  equally  derelict:  they  seldom  attend  a  primaiy  and  rardy 
vote  at  a  popular  election."  We  are  to  infer  from  this  that  these 
classes  are  in  some  manner  to  blame  for  neglecting  their  [Militical 
duties;  that  the  primaries  and  elections  exist,  and  that  alJ  that  is 
ueeded  is  to  attend  them  and  vote. 

The  falsity  of  Mr.  Scruggs'  statements  lies  rather  in  the  inferences 
which  they  involve  than  in  any  direct  or  positive  statement;  and  for 
this  reason  they  are  calculated  to  foster  grave  misunderstandings. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  not  nor  have  ever  been  any  "primaries"  or 
"popular  elections"  in  either  Venezuela  or  Colombia,  or  in  Son  Do- 
mingo and  Central  America;  while  the  "elections"  in  the  four  most 
advanced  countries  are  of  the  nondescript  variety  already  described,  — 
in  fact,  they  are  not  elections  at  all.  In  reading  Mr.  Scruggs'  artjcle. 
the  mental  processes  of  the  writer  remind  us  of  the  operations  of 
the  toreado  worm,  which  twists  as  it  enters  the  wood,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  where  it  entered  or  where  it  came  out,  if  it  e^-er  get 
out  If  any  financial  or  commercial  man  in  either  of  those  countries 
should  make  any  effort  to  "attend  a  primary  "  or  lake  any  otlier  \ait 
in  government  affairs,  he  would  he  locked  up  in  jail,  his  property 
confiscated  or  destroyed,  or  perhaps  he  would  be  banished  by  an 
edict  of  the  Dictator,  It  is  hardly  possible  that  Mr.  Scruggs  can 
be  ignorant  of  these  facts. 
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It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  statement  of  facts  that  I 
believe  elections  ought  to  be  held  in  Spanish -American  rountnes, 
or  even  that  it  is  practical  or  possible  to  hold  them.  I  simply  record 
the  facts.  Being  averse  to  humbug,  I  wish  people  to  understand 
and  know  the  truth;  and  the  truth  is  that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  real  elections  in  Spanish -America,  nor  in  any  part  of  it.  To  my 
mind  the  important  thing  is  to  maintain  a  good  government,  law,  and 
order.  If  these  can  be  brought  about  by  papular  elections,  well  and 
good :  but  if  not,  then  let  them  be  brought  about  in  some  other  a 
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ainoe  the  maintenanoe  of  law  and  order  and  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  are  the  very  indispensable  and  prime  functions  of  a  govern- 
ment. Until  these  are  established,  theoretical  discussions  as  to  the 
form  of  government  are  a  waste  of  time.  It  suffices  to  know  that  a 
discussion  of  the  question  of  sulGFrage  in  connection  with  the  people 
of  Latin  America  would  be  absiLrd.  Popular  elections  would  be  simply 
impossible.  Dr.  S.  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  distinguished  Latin-American 
scholar,  from  whom  I  have  frequently  quoted,  shows  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  this  view  in  his  Estuiio  Social : 

*'The  Colonial  System  of  Spain,  which  was  founded  principally  on  igno- 
rance and  oppression,  could  only  produce  weak  and  abject  people;  in  them 
it  was  impossiUe  to  have  either  virile  intelligence  or  exalted  character.  There 
oould  be  no  virile  intelligence  where  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  were 
proscribed  and  consequently  thought  enchained;  where  there  cUd  not  exist 
academies,  nor  lyceums,  nor  literary  nor  political  forums,  estaUishments 
which  are  intellectual  gymnasiums;  where  they  impeded  the  flight  of  the 
spirit,  thinking  in  this  manner  to  drown  the  aspirations  of  liberty.  There 
could  be  no  nobility  nor  elevation  of  character  where  terror  forever  reigned; 
where  a  systematic  oppression  accustomed  the  subjects  to  a  blind  and  humili- 
ating obedience  to  one  arbitrary  and  despotic  wUl;  where  the  most  trivial 
actions  of  life  were  supervised  by  a  gendanne  or  soldier;  where  a  man  habit- 
ually saw  on  aU  sides  violences  and  revenges,  and  if,  perhaps,  sometimes  there 
arose  within  him  against  these  outrages  the  natural  sentiment  of  manly  dig- 
nity, a  stiU  greater  violence  proved  that  self-respect  is  not  permitted  to  men 
who  live  under  the  colonial  yoke,  to  men  who  live  the  shameful  life  of  slaves. 

**Very  little  adapted  was  the  Spanish  colonial  education  to  qualify  these 
South  American  people  to  govern  Uiemselves,  and  much  less  in  order  to  con- 
stitute themselves  under  a  Republican  form.  What  idea  did  these  people 
have  of  the  suffrage  ?  What  of  the  freedom  oi  the  press  and  speech  ?  Could 
they  in  any  manner  comprehend  citizenship?  When  the  privil^ed  classes 
scarcely  knew  how  to  read  and  write;  when  the  masses  were  bom  in  the 
most  profound  ignorance;  when  the  idea  of  a  republic,  as  grasped  by  the 
people,  was  an  impracticable  Utopia,  a  monstrosity,  fitted  only  to  produce 
anarchy  and  disorder,  —  how  could  they  have  correct  notions  of  the  duties 
and  ri^ts  of  citizenship  ?  The  colonial  education  of  Spain  never  in  the  world 
could  form  republics;  and  when  we  obtained  our  national  sovereignty,  we 
had  made  only  the  first  step,  done  only  half  the  day's  work ;  then  there  should 
have  been  conunenced  by  eveiy  man  who  felt  in  his  heart  the  sacred  fire  of 
patriotism,  the  further  crusade  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  mode  of  using  the 
liberty  which  they  had  gained  and  give  each  individual  the  consciousness  of 
hb  personal  responsibility.  But  nothing  of  this  was  done.  After  the  war  of 
independence  surged  the  disastrous  civil  wars,  and  with  them  came  anarchy, 
disorder,  ruin,  the  discredit  of  our  nations,  and  disdain  for  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  had  constituted. 

*' Every  time  a  revolution  triumphs  in  these  countries,  there  is  a  large  part 
of  the  inhabitants  who  thinks  that  now  society  is  saved  and  they  therefore 
look  into  the  future  without  fear;  they  have  absolute  faith  that  the  intellect- 
ual capacities,  the  pecuniary  resources,  the  civic  virtues,  and  other  qualities 
of  the  men  who  constitute  the  new  government  are  sufficient  elements  to  solve 
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the  exceedingly  difficult  problem  of  social  reconslmction.  This  is  becBUae  llie 
great  majority  of  the  inhiibitants  only  see  the  surface  of  things;  they  do  not 
examine  the  depth ;  Ihey  do  not  touch  the  aociaj  ulcere  nor  study  their  nature ; 
they  have  no  consciousness  of  the  gravity  of  the  evil,  and  think  ita  cure  is  etuy. 
Thb  is  all  the  more  lameutable  because  if  all  should  study  the  structure  of  the 
social  body,  if  they  should  dedicate  themselves  to  an  examination  of  the  few 
good  elements  that  can  be  opposed  to  an  evil  which  has  arrived  to  acquire  a 
horrible  intensity,  they  would  not  harbor  illusions  in  regard  to  the  acluid  state 
of  society,  nor  fail  to  lend  their  patriotic  services  to  those  to  whom  is  confided 
the  delicate  task  of  saving  thb  society  without  possessing,  however,  the  indis- 
pensable elements. 

"Mora]  and  religious  education,  which  is  the  most  solid  foundation  of 
soriety,  does  not  exist,  speaking  in  general  terms.  .  .  .  The  father  of  a  famil' 
to-day  exhibits  towards  the  education  of  his  sons  the  same  carelesauesa  which 
his  father  did  with  him.  ll  inspires  ingratilude  and  sorrow  to  see  how  this 
generation  is  developing  without  a  single  notion  of  morality ;  without  knowl- 
edge of  their  most  commonplace  duties;  without  any  respect  for  ronn  or  foi 
society:  without  instruction;  without  application  to  labor;  wanting  •  pro- 
fession or  employment;  filling  the  gambling-houses  and  public  places:  dis- 
playing always  and  in  every  place  an  insolent  and  craica]  disregard.  And 
this  child  of  to-day  will  be  to-morrow  the  father  of  a  family;  this  boy,  igno- 
rant and  corrupt,  will  be  in  a  short  time  a  citizen,  to  whom  wilt  be  eolnuted 
the  salvation  of  society  in  the  legislator's  chair  or  bench  of  a  ouigiitrkte.  Ciia 
the  question  of  to-dny,  in  these  deplorable  conditions,  be  the  hope  cd  to- 
morrow ?  By  no  means.  How  can  he  educate  who  has  received  no  edui 
tion  ?  How  can  he  be  a  good  citizen  who  does  n't  know  the  duties  ot  socbi 
How  can  one  respect  the  individual  or  the  society  which  has  ncrer  Icmnted 
self-respect  ?  How  can  one  give  examples  of  order  and  morality  who 
developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  corruption  and  idleness  ? " 

What  this  distinguished  scholar  and  thinker  says  as  to  the  colonial 
s^tem  of  Spain  is  true;  unhappily,  the  conditions  are  still  wonc 
under  the  dictatorships.  The  throwing  off  (he  yoke  of  Spain,  in- 
tolerable as  it  was,  made  matters  worse  instead  of  better.  The  wont 
of  civilizations  is  better  than  the  best  barbarism;  almost  any  luod 
of  government  is  preferable  to  anarchy. 

That  the  reader  may  clearly  apprehend  the  absurdiW  of  eren  di^ 
cussing  "elections"  in  Latin  America,  authentic  reports  are  ghta 
in  the  following  chapters  of  recent  "Presidential  Elections"  in  tlwta 
countries,  as  reported  to  the  State  Department  by  the  minister  of  tlifl 
tJoited  States,  and  published  in  our  Foreign  Relations  for  the  cor- 
responding years. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

HOW  THE  AUSTRALIAN  BALLOT  SYSTEM  WORKS 

BELOW  THE  CARIBBEAN  SEA 

• 

'V  T  THEN  the  Hon.  Lewis  Baker,  with  his  two  daughters,  the 
Y  Y  Misses  Anna  and  Virginia,  left  New  York  on  AprQ  29,  189S» 
for  Managua,  as  the  accredited  United  States  Minister  to 
Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador,  he  probably  did  not  realize 
just  what  a  hornets'  nest  he  was  running  into.  The  ship  in  which  he 
sailed,  the  Costa  Rica,  was  bombarded  at  Amapala,  and  when  he 
reached  Managua,  on  May  12,  he  found  the  legation  barricaded  with 
sacks  of  coffee  and  filled  with  American  and  other  foreign  refugees. 
Mr.  Richard  C.  Shannon,  his  predecessor,  had  left  about  fifteen  days 
previously,  at  about  the  time  a  formidable  revolution  had  broken  out 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  president.  Mr.  Baker  shall 
narrate  the  facts  leading  up  to  this  interesting  and  important  event. 

On  May  23,  1893,  Mr.  Baker  reported  to  Secretary  Gresham  as 
fdilows: 

*'I  have  to  report  to  you  a  very  sad  condition  of  affairs  in  this  Republic. 
For  some  months  a  conspiracy  had  been  forming  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
overturning  the  establbhed  government  and  installing  the  members  of  the 
eonspiracy  in  control.  The  fact  was  no  secret,  only  the  acts  were  hidden  so 
far  as  possible.  It  was  well  known  that  the  4th  of  May  had  been  agreed  upon 
as  the  day  for  the  outbreak;  but  at  what  points  the  blows  were  to  be  struck, 
and  who  were  to  lead  in  the  revolution  were  unknown.  But  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  fmeide  in  the  army  becoming  prematurely  public,  the 
blow  was  struck  on  the  28th  of  April  by  the  deliveiy  to  the  enemy  of  the  mili- 
tary garrisons  at  Granada,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Rivas,  San  Carlos,  and  other 
points  in  the  east  and  southern  portion  of  the  Republic,  while  the  soldiers  at 
Managua,  Leon,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  more  westerly 
departments  remained  loyal  to  the  government.  Five  of  the  twelve  depart- 
ments, which  embrace  in  large  part  the  wealthiest  and  most  intelligent  sec- 
tions of  the  Republic,  are  in  rebellion.  .  .  .  Several  skirmishes  have  been 
fought  at  a  barranca  about  two  miles  from  Masaya,  a  deep  cut  in  the  rail- 
road leading  to  Managua,  which  the  revolutionists  have  fortified  with  four 
cannon  behind  earthen  breastworks.  On  the  19th  instant  the  government 
attempted  to  capture  this  important  position,  but  after  a  brisk  fight  lasting 
several  hours,  and  the  loss  on  the  side  oi  the  government  of  many  killed  and 
wounded,  the  attacking  party  withdrew." 
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Mr.  B&ker,  like  most  other  gringos,  was  of  course  verr  nnxtow 
to  throw  himself  into  the  breach  to  stop  this  bloodshed.  He  tbci«- 
fore  wrote  to  President  Sscasa,  offering  his  seirices  to  "find  a  baas 
for  an  honorable  settlement  without  further  bloodshed  and  dernstS' 
tioo."  President  Sacasa  was  of  course  willing  that  Mr.  Baker  should 
"start  work  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  peace,  hormoniied 
with  the  legitimate  respect  due  to  the  authority  and  to  the  dignify  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic." 

The  ladies  of  the  foreign  residents  also  organized  a  "Red  Cpom" 
Society,  and  set  out  to  take  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers  of  both  sides: 
Mr.  Baker  procured  for  their  use  a  locomotive,  and  placed  it  at  the 
(hspositioD  of  Mr.  Frederick  K.  Morris,  for  the  Red  Cross.  ^Ikd, 
however,  the  locomotive  got  into  the  lines  of  the  revolutionists,  the 
engineer  deserted  it,  and  the  revolutionists  seized  it  for  military  uaea, 
leaving  the  wounded  soldiers  to  dress  their  own  wounds.  A  hue  and 
cry  was  immediately  set  up  that  Mr.  Baker  and  the  Red  Crou  were 
aiding  the  revolutionists,  and  the  locomotive  incident  was  cited  &s 
proof.  President  Sacasa,  however,  hastened  to  assure  Mr.  Baker 
that  he  had  not  doubted  their  good  faith  and  intc^ity. 

On  May  31,  1893,  Mr.  Baker  reported  to  Secretary  Gresham  all 
the  preliminaries  of  peace.  He  had  gone  to  Granada,  the  capital  ot 
the  revolutionists,  and  had  held  protracted  interviews  with  them,  m 
which  they  claimed  they  had  stronger  armies  than  the  govemment,  etc 

Mr,  Baker  finally  got  the  govemment  and  the  revolutionists  to 
appoint  three  commissioners  each,  who  met  and  agreed  upon  a  baiii 
for  peace,  by  which  the  President.  Dr.  Roberto  Sacasa.  agreed  to 
place  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  Senator  Salvador  Macbtik 
at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  June  1,  1893;  a  constitutional  conventioo 
was  to  be  called  within  four  months;  the  President  and  his  secretary 
were  both  to  be  ineligible  for  election  during  the  first  coDstitutiofuii 
period ;  the  troops  were  to  be  disarmed ;  expenses  of  the  war  on  both 
sides  were  to  be  paid  upon  an  equal  footing;  military  titles  of  eMh 
side  to  he  equally  recognized;  and  mutuaJ  amnes^  and  uncoodi- 
tional  guarantee  for  everybody. 

On  June  1,  1895,  Mr.  Baker  wrote: 

"To-day  at  twelve  o'clock  I  was  a  wilneu  to  the  duuge  in  the  pteaidoc; 
of  this  Republic  by  the  resignation  of  Dr,  Roberto  Stu^sa,  asd  the  tnauf|u»- 
tion  of  Salvador  Machado.  ...  All  parties  to  the  agreement  Mem  to  be 
actuated  by  high  motives  and  aie  performing  their  leapective  dutiea  in  puhd 
good  faith." 

We  must  at  least  score  one  for  the  gringo,  —  he  had  brought  •boot 
peace.  But  let  us  see ;  what  is  the  616  sajnng  —  "  Don't  whistla  ifl 
you're  out  of  the  woods"?  However,  Mr.  Baker  was  luipj)f,nl 
he  wrote;  "*^ 
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**  The  peo]^e  of  Nicaragua  are  naturally  a  peaoe-loying,  weU-meaning 
peo[^e.     They  are  neither  turbulent  nor  restless." 

Mr.  Baker  had  now  been  in  Nicaragua  exactly  nineteen  days,  having 
aniyed  on  May  12,  and  the  letter  from  which  we  quote  was  written 
on  May  81 ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  his  knowing  the 
people.  A  minister  who  is  not  able  to  understand  the  character  of 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  in  nineteen  days  would  surely  be  unfit  for 
his  post 

PomriNG  Guns  at  American  Ships 

Other  events  occurred,  however,  which  seemed  to  throw  some 
doubts  on  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Baker's  hasty  generalization. 

A  typical  incident  is  disclosed  in  the  following  report  from  Henry 
Palazio,  United  States  Consular  Agent,  Corinto,  on  May  11, 189S, 
to  Captain  Johnson : 

**In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  should  give  you  an  official  report 
with  regard  to  the  steps  taken  by  this  government  to  protect  itself  against  the 
revc^tionists  from  approach  by  sea,  I  beg  to  state  that  a  Krupp  breech- 
loading  gun  carrying  a  fifty-pound  shell  was  pointed  against  the  San  Jos^ 
yesterday,  and  against  your  ship  this  morning,  and  pivoted  on  both  ships 
from  the  time  of  rounding  Icaoos  Point  until  anchorage.  An  officer  held  the 
firing-lanyard  in  his  hand,  and  the  slightest  accident  would  have  caused  its 
£adiaige,  and  the  possible  sinking  of  either  ship,  especially  at  such  close 
range.  They  probably  thought  that  both  ships  had  called  at  San  Juan  del 
Snr,  supposed  to  be  held  by  revolutionaiy  troops,  although  I  had  officially 
advised  Governor  A.  L.  Rivas  that  the  'City  of  New  York'  was  due  this 
morning  with  the  new  American  minister,  the  Hon.  Lewis  Baker,  on  board, 
and  coming  direct  from  Panama." 

How  pleasant  it  must  be  to  sail  on  a  passenger  ship  carrying  ladies 
and  children,  and  realize  that  the  guns  of  a  fort  are  pointed  at  you, 
the  firing-lanyard  being  in  the  hands  of  some  ignorant  black  brute 
who  woidd  rather  blow  you  to  Elingdom  Come  than  not ! 

The  Forced  Loans 

Mr.  Baker  was  so  much  occupied  at  the  outset  with  his  peace 
negotiations  that  there  were  other  matters  which  had  to  be  held  in 
abeyance.  The  ''government"  of  Nicaragua  —  that  is,  the  Dictator 
—  issued  a  decree,  on  April  29,  1893,  for  the  collection  of  a  ''forced 
loan  "  of  $600,000,  which  would  fall,  of  course,  almost  entirely  upon 
the  foreigners.  The  details  of  this  forced  loan  were  most  sjrstemati- 
cally  arranged,  each  department  being  levied  upon,  and  Uie  army 
directed  to  collect. 

To  discuss  "forced  loans,"  firing  upon  passenger  steamers,  and 
other  small  matters  hardly  deserves  consideration  while  noble  efforts 
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towards  peace  and  enduring  affection  are  being  negotiated.     Let  lu 
return  lo  the  tliread  of  our  narrative. 

On  July  17,  1893,  Mr.  Baker  wrote  to  Secretary  Gresham: 

"After  tte  peace  of  Ssbana  Grande  the  whole  country  apparenUj  nol  oolj 
acquiesced  but  applauded.  .  .  .  But  this  naturally  peace-loTing  pcopie  hu 
again  been  plunged  into  another  unfortunate  internecine  stni^e.  The  presi- 
deot  of  the  Republic,  Seizor  Machado,  and  his  chief  cabinet  miuiBter  Srdiaf 
Sanchez,  both  citizens  of  the  Leon  country  and  sympathizers  with  that  politi- 
cal and  load  sentiment,  had,  in  company  with  General  Avilez,  the  georraJ 
of  the  army,  made  a  visit  to  Leon.  As  (hey  were  about  to  depart  from  tli« 
city,  an  attempt  was  made  to  capture  and  imprison  these  gentlemen.  Machado 
and  Sanchez  were  quite  easily  captured,  but  General  Avilez  eluded  arrest,  and 
arrived  in  Managua  some  three  days  later.  This  rebellion  was  headed  bf 
Colonel  Anastacio  J.  Ortiz,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  at  Leon  u 
Military  Governor  on  the  recommendation  of  General  Zavala.  By  depriving 
the  Republic  of  its  President  and  chief  minister,  as  well  as  ita  eonunandinj 
general,  tliey  hoped  to  throw  the  goi-emment  into  anarchy.  And  in  tbb  tlwjr 
subsequently  succeeded.  Business  b  paralyzed,  the  farms  are  again  robbtd 
of  the  labor  necessary  to  make  crops,  communication  with  the  aea-coast  bj 
rait  is  cut  off,  prices  of  all  commodities  have  extravagantly  incraoed,  and 
Americans  and  other  foreigners  doing  business  in  this  country  we  diap- 
pointed  and  disheartened.  .  .  .  On  yesterday,  Sunday,  the  tSUi,  the  three 
remaining  members  of  the  Cabinet.  \'iz.  ^'igil,  Gomez,  and  CasltUo,  caDed 
a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Managua,  Maaaya,  Granada,  Jinotepe,  Lran,  and 
Rivas,  for  consultation.  ...  It  was  proposed  that  the  power  be  placed  tn  the 
hands  of  General  Joaquin  Zavala,  an  ex-President  and  dbtinguished  ritiioi 
of  Nicaragua.  The  suggestion  was  received  with  cheers,  and  a  motion  to  llial 
effect  was  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  adopted.  TbeteupoD  •  dccne 
issued  to  that  effect." 

Mr.  Baker  had  now  been  in  Nicaragua  for  two  montlis  and  fire 
days.  He  had  already  known  three  different  Presidents,  and  is  da- 
tined  to  know  more.  Mr.  Baker  now  became  rather  lesa  exuberiDt 
in  the  exereise  of  his  prime  function  as  a  peace-maker. 

"While  I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  aid  by  patient  cotusd  aad 
friendly  offices  in  the  establishment  of  peace  again,  I  shall  not  be  forward 
in  offering  my  services." 

Mr.  Baker  had  done  weQ ;  it  takes  most  gringo  ministers  longs 
than  two  months  and  five  days  to  get  an  infiltration  of  commoo  atnx 
into  their  craniums. 

On  July  24  Mr.  Baker  cabled : 

"Revolutionists  cannonaded  Managua  from  steamers  this  morainf  idtb- 
out  warning,  killing  one  woman  near  l^ation,  wounding  several  peiiOBa.* 

On  July  is.  1893.  Mr.  Adee,  Assistant  Secntuy  of  State  at  Hj||^ 
ington.  cabled  Mr.  Baker  to  ^^^^^^gi 
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**present,  either  jointly  with  the  other  diplomatic  representatives,  or  in  a  sep- 
arate note  to  the  titular  government,  a  protest  against  the  waging  of  hostili- 
ties without  warning,  whereby  foreigners  are  endangered.'* 

Protest !  Protest  to  whom  and  against  what  ?  What  right  have  for- 
eigners to  live  in  Nicaragua,  especially  when  we  have  an  administra- 
tion like  that  which  we  Qien  had  in  Washington  ? 

In  view  of  this  bombardment,  Mr.  A.  H.  Rivas,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  under  Zavala,  suggested  to  Mr.  Baker  that  he  would 
do  well  to  move  his  legation  to  Granada,  where  the  cannon  balls 
oould  not  reach.    Mr.  Baker  heroically  declined,  saying : 

''It  seems  to  me  that  my  official  duty  requires  my  presence,  in  these  times 
of  tiouUe,  at  the  seat  of  the  American  legation,  located  at  the  capital  of  the 
countiy." 

Moreover,  he  thought  the  government,  in  such  ''able  hands/'  ought 
to  be  able  to  put  down  the  uprising. 

On  July  31,  1893,  Mr.  Baker  wrote  of  the  bombardment  of  the 
5Mth: 

"Two  steamboats  well  armed  with  cannon  in  possession  of  the  Leoneses 
came  over  from  Mototombo  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
lef erred  to.  They  conmienced  throwing  sheUs  promiscuously  into  the  city, 
without  any  notice  whatever.  Each  steamer  had  aboard  one  modem  Krupp 
gun  of  six  and  a  half  calibre.  Fifty-two  shells  were  fired  into  the  city.  .  .  . 
Ten  riidOs  passed  over  or  very  close  to  the  legation,  one  of  them  killing  a 
woman  and  wounding  a  man  in  a  house  still  fiuther  back  from  the  lake." 

Evidently  Mr.  Baker  had  no  liking  for  bombardment,  since  on 
July  24, 1893,  he  addressed  a  ''protest"  to  General  J.  S.  Zelaya  and 
ihe  revolutionary  junta,  saying  that  he  had 

''noticed  with  pain  and  humiliation  an  act  of  barbarism,  at  an  eariy  hour 
this  morning,  committed  by  officers  and  men,  presumably  acting  under  your 
authority  and  direction.  I  refer  to  the  bombardment,  with  death-dealing 
missQes,  of  this  city,  without  previous  notice,  thus  jei^>ardizing  the  lives  of 
American  citizens,  the  citizens  of  other  foreign  governments,  women,  chil- 
dren, and  other  non-combatants.  I  need  scarcely  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  such  proceedings  are  condemned  by  civilized  nations  throughout  the 
worid,  and  in  the  name  of  the  civilized  sentiments  of  this  age,  in  the  name  of 
a  common  humanity,  in  the  name  of  the  government  which  I  re{»esent,  I 
enter  this  my  firm  and  solenm  protest^' 


»» 


Indeed,  and  yet  these  are  the  people  who  are  well-meaning  and  by 
no  means  turbulent ! 

The  Junta  de  Gobiemo  —  that  is,  the  revolutionary  body  headed 
by  General  J.  S.  Zelaya  —  now  retorted  on  Mr.  Baker: 

I— 1 
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Matusb.  JiAj  is,  ms. 

The  Junta  de  Gobieino,  for  which  I  speak  in  this  instance,  has  be«n  rei^ 
much  surprised  at  the  harsh  and  insulting  language  used  b_v  the  Atnrricui 
Minister  in  his  said  communication,  in  appealing  to  the  humanitarian  wnli- 
ments  of  said  junta,  a  language  which  the  junta  attributes  to  the  impleoaanl 
impression  created,  as  you  say,  by  the  act  of  war  against  the  enemy,  which 
is  fortified  in  that  capital,  and  not  to  any  premeditated  intention  of  offending 
in  the  name  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  a  friendly  nation  lilce 
Nicaragua.  .  .  .  Nobody  called  us  barbarians  or  savages  because  «c  made 
use  of  the  artillery  of  the  steamers  and  on  land  against  the  besieged  phce. 
There  were  numerous  families  there,  who  retired  prudently  when  they  mw 
us  arriving  with  warlike  purposes.  ...  As  the  American  minister  is  pleased 
to  believe  that  the  revolution  of  Nicaragua  must  give  him  previous  notice  o( 
its  war  operations  against  the  enemy  in  the  capital,  I  will  make  it  a  duly  oJ 
courtesy  to  gratify  him,  and  to  give  him  notice  by  these  presents  that  ao  moh 
as  our  land  forces  occupy  certain  positions,  the  artillery  at  its  command  on 
land  and  water  will  &re  without  interruption  until  it  achieves  victory  or  siUIeti 
'**=f'=*'-  Joei  D.  Gamb. 

It  will  be  seen  these  wretches  had  not  the  slightest  objectioo  to 
be  savages;  what  they  objected  to  was  to  be  called  savages. 

On  August  5,  1893,  Mr.  Baker  reported  that  the  warring  factioni 
had  again  met,  on  July  30,  at  Managua,  through  commissioners,  and 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  declared  peace  and  amity  between 
the  parties,  reciprocal  forgetfulness  of  their  dissensions,  and  ample 
and  unconditional  guarantees  for  all. 

A  new  ConalUuyenle  Assembly  was  to  meet,  on  September  15,  to 
frame  a  new  Constitution  —  "The  principle  of  direct  and  secRt 
suffrage  is  recognized,"  etc. ;  the  troops  were  to  be  disbanded,  debb 
of  both  belligerents  to  be  paid,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  all  this.  General  Jos^  Santos  Zelaya,  the  head  of  the 
revolution,  became  President,  an  election  which  was  on  Septeml«r  15 
ratified  by  the  "Assembly."  Before  his  formal  election  General  Zelarn 
had  of  course  to  "  resign  "  as  Dictator.     Mr.  Bakerna'i'vely  remarks: 

"The  Assembly  accepted  the  resignation,  and  afterwards  elected  Geoeni 
Jos^  Santos  Zelaya  as  President  of  the  Republic.  This  election  is  for  a  tern 
the  length  of  which  shall  be  fixed  in  the  Constitution  which  the  haaetaVij 
has  hwa  chosen  to  frame." 

With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Baker,  I  affirm  that  General  Zehy* 
was  "elected  President"  for  such  length  of  term  as  the  army  woaU 
stand  back  of  him.  and  overcome  the  armies  which  any  "rival  cft&tfi- 
date"  might  be  able  to  raise. 

A  Presidential  Election  dj  Ectj.vdob 

Under  date.  "Quito.  September  1.  1895."  James  D.  T'lllmtt 
American  Minister,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  follows : 
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«*/ 


On  the  ISth  and  14th  of  August  General  Savasti,  Minister  of  War,  in 
conmiand  of  the  govenunent  forces  near  Riobamba,  was  defeated,  and  his 
army,  composed  mainly  of  conscripts,  was  completely  disorganized,  and  went 
some  to  Alf aro,  many  to  their  homes,  and  a  few  returned  to  the  capital,  where 
after  a  week  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to  reorganize  and  increase  the  fighting 
force,  the  strug^e  was  given  up,  and  the  chief  actor  for  the  government. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Seikor  A.  Rivadeneira,  left  for  Colombia,  with 
hia  family,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  carrying  with  him,  it  b  said,  about 
(me  hundred  thousand  sucres,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  priests  a  few 
days  previously  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  force,  and  preparing  for  the 
resistance  of  AJfaro  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  Vice-President,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  remained  in  the  city,  some 
of  them  being  in  foreign  legations  and  others  in  their  own  homes.  The  wife 
and  daughters  of  Greneral  Savasti  came  to  the  house  occupied  by  me  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  August,  and  are  still  here  with  my  consent. 

"Since  the  flight  of  Mr.  Rivaden^ra,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  public 
offices  by  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  all  the  legations  have  been  filled 
with  women  and  children,  especially  during  the  18th  and  19th  of  August, 
when  there  was  no  government,  either  municipal,  provincial,  or  national,  and 
when  the  streets  were  filled  with  men  and  boys  finng  the  abandoned  rifles  of 
the  dispersed  troops  of  the  government." 

On  August  29, 1895,  Mr.  Tillman  was  officially  informed  by  Sefior 
Louis  F.  Carbo  that 

"On  the  5th  of  August  of  the  present  year  the  people  of  Guayaquil  pro- 
daimed  General  Aloy  Alfaro  Jefe  Supremo  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  and 
General-in-Chief  of  ihe  army.  This  popular  proclamation  was  immediately 
■eoonded  by  all  the  provinces  of  the  coast,  and  by  some  of  the  interior,"  ete. 

The  rest  of  the  screed  need  not  interest  us.  General  Alfaro  had 
been  elected  President,  or  what  not;  he  would  play  the  game  for  a 
apace  until  some  other  general  dispossessed  him;  and  the  merry-go- 
round  would  keep  on  going  around. 


A  Presidential   Election   in   our   Sisteb  Refubuc   Brazil, 

IN    WHICH    THE    OFFICIAL    CANDIDATE    IS    COUNTED    IN»    WITH 
NOBODT  TO  GO  BEHIND  THE  RETURNS 

On  April  S,  1893,  United  States  Minister  E.  H.  Conger,  at 
Petropolis,  Brazil,  wrote  the  State  Department: 

''With  reference  to  the  revolution  now  in  progress  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Snl,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  absolutely  accurate  informa- 
tkn  b  impossible  to  be  obtained  here,  since  the  federal  government  controls 
the  telegraph  lines  and  refuses  to  give  out  detailed  information;  but  as  cor- 
rectly as  can  be  obtained,  this  is  the  situation :  There  exists  in  the  State  two 
rival  factions,  the  one  headed  by  Julio  de  Castilhos,  the  present  Grovemor, 
and  the  other  by  Caspar  Silveira  Martins.   The  struggle  is  on  the  part  of  the 
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Utter  and  his  followers  to  depose  the  former,  and  a  majority  of  the  people  rf 
the  State  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Siiveira  Martins  party.  But  the  natioiutl 
govenunent  supports  Castiihos,  and  has  sent  large  bodies  of  troops  from  thi* 
and  other  parts  of  the  Republic  to  uphold  him.  .  .  .  There  haa  already  been 
severe  fighting,  with  coosiderable  loss  of  life." 

On  May  3,  1893,  Minister  Conger  advised  our  government  of  a 
rupture  in  the  Brazilian  cabinet.  Dr.  Innocencio  Serzedello  Corre* 
hud  tendered  his  resignation  as  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Admiral 
Custodio  Jose  de  Mello  had  surrendered  the  portfolio  of  Marine. 

Seflor  Correa  resigned  because  of  a  general  disagreement  with 
the  Vice-President,  then  Acting  President,  Peixoto.  Admiral  de 
Mello  set  forth  as  his  grievance  "the  refusal  of  the  Vice-President 
to  adopt  his  views  for  a  settlement  of  the  ci\HI  war  now  in  progress 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul."  Mr.  Conger  thought  this  to  be  a  very  §eriou3 
rupture,  "Admiral  de  Mello  having  been  the  chief  organizer  and 
leader  of  the  movement  of  November  23,  1891.  which  deposed  Mar- 
shal Deodora  from  his  assumed  dictatorship,  and  restored  the  legal 
government  with  Vice-President  Peixoto  at  its  head." 

On  May  26,  1893,  Mr.  Conger  informed  the  State  Department 
that  charges  had  been  formulated  in  the  House  of  Deputies  againat 
Vice-President  Peixoto,  demanding  his  impeachment.  They  charged 
him  with  "numerous  violations  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  to  wit, 
declaring  martial  law  without  warrant,  improperly  interfering  in  state 
aifairs,  carrying  on  unnecessary  war,  squandering  the  public  fundi, 
compulsory  recruiting  for  the  army  and  navy,  chartering  banks  a( 
emission,  ignoring  legal  tribunals,"  etc. 

On  June  9,  1893,  Mr.  Conger  wrote  that  the  House  of  Deputies, 
by  a  vote  of  93  to  52,  had  refused  to  present  articles  of  impew;ninei)t 
against  Vice-President  Peixoto. 

On  July  24  Mr.  Conger  wrote  Secretary  Gresham  that  the  stru^e 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  progressing  without  any  material  cbai^ 
in  the  situation. 

"Several  battles  have  been  fought  with  varying  success  on  each  ride,  nO 
important  advantage,  however,  having  been  gained  by  either.  On  the  Otfc 
instant  Admiral  Wandenkoik,  one  of  the  foremost  officen  of  ibe  Bruflian 
Navy,  now  retired  and  a  member  of  the  National  Senate  from  the  fnlenl 
district  .  .  .  took  possession,  either  by  previous  purchase  or  seizure,  at  Mao- 
tcvideo  of  a  Brazilian  merchant  vessel,  the  Jupiter,  embarked  ihereoa  wvenl 
hundred  pretended  emigrants,  with  a  full  equipment  of  fire-anus,  iadudiof 
■mall  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Rio  Grande  do  SuL 
in  front  of  which  city  he  arrived  on  the  Qth.  There  he  took  ptiuejMoa  d 
a  couple  of  small  Brazilian  war-vessels  and  several  merchant  ahipa,  iaaocd  a 
proclamation  to  his  comrades  in  the  navy,  inviting  them  to  join,  and  in  tbc 
name  of  'liberty'  urging  them  to  support  him,  and  prepared  to  attack  tht 
city.  The  authorities  there,  however,  immediately  trained  the  land  batlMM> 
on  the  fleet  with  euch  elTect  that  it  was  compelled,  after  three  daya  of  maiuM- 
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vring,  to  withdraw,  the  Jupiter  sailing  north  towards  Desterro.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  simultaneous  attack  by  the  revolutionary  land  forces,  under 
General  Gumerscindo  Saraiva,  had  been  agreed  upon,  but  a  failure  on  their 
part  to  reach  the  coast  and  co-operate  in  the  attack  rendered  Wandenkolk's 
efforts  fruitless.  In  the  mean  time  the  national  government  had  despatched 
the  cruiser  Republica  and  the  steamer  Santos  from  Rio  de  Janerio,  with  in- 
structions to  capture  or  sink  the  Jupiter.  The  Republica  came  up  with  her, 
on  the  15th,  near  Canavieras,  on  the  coast  of  Sfuita  Catherina,  where  she 
immediately  surrendered.  .  .  .  Admiral  Wandenkolk  was  at  once  confined 
in  Fort  Santa  Cruz." 


that 


Department 


"the  navy  of  Brazil  has  revolted,  assumed  complete  control  over  the 
harbors,  and  seized  all  the  war-vessels.  It  has  made  no  attack,  but 
threatens,  unless  the  Vice-President  resigns,  to  bombard  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
.  .  .  *'  Admiral  Jos^  Custodio  de  Mello,  of  the  Brazilian  navy,  is  com- 
mander of  the  revolting  squadron.  He  has  possession  of  the  Brazilian  war- 
ships Aquidaban,  Jupiter,  and  Republica,  and  a  number  of  merdiant  vessels 
which  have  been  seized  in  the  harbor  of  Rio.  The  government  has  posses- 
rion  of  the  fort  Santa  Cruz,  which  conunands  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  army  is  apparently  loyal  to  the  legally  constituted 
authorities.  .  .  .  Foreign  conmierce  has  been  entirely  suspended  until  to-day, 
when  restrictions  on  telegraphic  conmiunications  were  partly  removed.  One 
French  ship  conmienced  to  discharge  cargo  to-day.  No  shipments  to  for- 
eign ports  have  been  made  since  the  revolt  commenced.  Desultory  firing 
has  been  kept  up  between  the  opposing  naval  and  land  forces,  resulting  in 
some  deaths  and  considerable  damage  to  property." 

On  September  8,  1893,  Thomas  L.  Thompson,  of  the  United 
States  l^ation  at  Petropolis,  Brazil,  cabled  the  State  Department 
that  the  Brazilian  Congress  had  declared  martial  law,  and  he  re- 
quested the  presence  of  an  American  war-ship.  He  was  informed  by 
cable  that  the  U.  S.  S.  Detroit  had  been  ordered  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  that  the  Charieston  was  then  due  to  arrive  there. 

On  September  11  Mr.  Thompson  sent  to  the  State  Department 
a  copy  of  ihe  proclamation  of  Admiral  Custodio  Jos^  de  Mello,  leader 
of  the  revolutionary  movement. 

This  outburst  of  Admiral  de  Mello's  secretary  was  a  typical  speci- 
men of  Latin-American  bombastes  furioses.    It  commenced : 

'*Tlie  revolutionary  movement  of  the  2Sd  of  November  had  no  other 
object  than  the  restoration  of  constitutional  government,  and  the  free  action 
of  the  constituted  powers  which  the  coup  d^HaJt  of  the  Sd  of  November  de- 
stroyed, to  the  general  consternation  of  the  nation,  and  especially  of  all  those 
who  were  responsible  fcMr  the  establishment  of  the  republican  government. 
The  dictatorship  of  the  3d  of  November  seemed  to  be  utterly  irresponsible  in 
the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  Republic,"  etc. 
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Admiral  de  Mello  continued : 

"Bankruptcy  already  beats  at  our  door  with  all  its  train  of  horron  and 
miseries.  In  the  fatal  decline  of  power  that  loses  itself,  the  republican  admin- 
istration  descends  to  every  abuse.  Mutilated  and  wounded  innumerable  times, 
the  Constitution  of  the  24lh  of  February  faas  no  longer  any  form  by  which  it 
may  be  realized  as  the  supreme  Uw  of  public  liberties  and  the  gu&nnta 
of  citizens.     Self-willed  power  reigns  everywhere."  '^^^~ 


Then  followed  the  grand   peroration,  —  the  one  on 
changes  have  been  rung  so  many,  muny  times. 

"In  the  life  of  nations,  us  in  that  of  individuals,  there  are  Dtoments  for 
decisive  action.  .  .  .  No  suggestion  of  power,  no  wish  for  govenuaent,  do 
BJpiration  to  obtaining  control  by  the  e:terdse  of  violent  effoda  on  my  own 
part,  induce  me  to  enter  upon  this  revolution.  That  the  Brazilian  naliun 
may  assume  possession  of  its  sovereignty  and  know  how  to  direct  it  within 
the  limits  of  the  Republic,  is  my  desideratum,  this  my  supreme  purpote. 
Long  live  the  Brazilian  nation !  Long  live  the  Kepublic !  Long  live  (bt 
Constitution ! " 

There  have  been  so  many  of  this  type  of  pronunciamento  irritten 
by  Dictators.  Jefes,  Generals,  Doctors,  and  other  ambitious  patriots, 
that  it  would  seem  unnecessajy  to  comment  upon  this.  The  salient 
fact  is  that  although  everj-  charge  made  by  De  Mello  may  liave  been 
true,  there  would  have  been  no  improvement  by  putting  a  new  gang 
of  freebooters  at  the  public  crib.  Revolutionists  and  government  Me 
all  of  the  same  class ;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  grades  and  tJegrew  of 
badness. 

On  September  14,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  cabled  the  State  Depirt- 
ment  that  "the  fort  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  and  the 
arsenal  situated  on  a  wharf  in  the  centre  of  the  citj'  were  bombarded 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  revolting  squadron,  which  aiao 
fired  a  few  sheila  into  the  city." 

On  September  28,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  by  cable  that 
the  repeated  firing  on  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  resulted  in  Uie  death  of 
many  non-combatants  and  the  destruction  of  property;  "thai  tbf 
further  bombardment  of  the  city  is  a  danger  to  .\merican  life  and 
property." 

On  'October  8,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  "opoa  the 
announcement  made  by  the  admiral  commanding  the  revolting  mt- 
vessels  of  his  intention  to  bombard  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  French.  Ei^ 
lish.  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  United  States  ministers  held  on  this  day 
a  conference,  and  advised  the  commanders  of  the  foreign  vessels,  wlw 
agreed  to  do  so,  to  take  measures  to  prevent  such  bombardment  in 
case  of  necessity.  He  reports  that  on  the  previous  day  the  forts  io 
the  harbor  were  bombarded  without  results." 

On  October  12,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  "the  prrn- 
ously  neutral  fort  of  Villegaignon  has  declared  fur  the  revoluUooaiy 
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cause,  and  participated  in  the  general  but  fruitless  bombardment  on 
Tuesday  last  between  the  revolting  vessels  and  the  three  loyal  forts. 
.  .  .  The  revolutionists  seized  an  English  bai^/' 
On  October  IS,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote: 

''It  is  difficult  under  present  conditions  to  fix  the  legal  status  of  Admiral 
de  Mello  and  the  revolting  squadron.  No  favorable  demonstration  has  been 
made  for  them  on  shore.  Almost  a  constant  bombardment  of  Nictheroy 
opposite  Rio  has  been  kept  up,  and  though  the  place  is  poorly  provided  with 
means  of  defence  the  insurgents  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold 
there. 

On  October  13, 1893,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  to  Secretary  Gresham : 

''On  the  21st  ult.  definite  news  was  received  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Bepublica  at  Santos,  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was  despatched  to  Sao 
Paolo  to  reinforce  that  point.  The  22d  was  full  of  excitement.  The  insur- 
gents captured  four  merchant  steamers  belonging  to  national  companies, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  provisions.  At  8  p.  m.  heavy  fire  opened  between 
Suita  Cruz  and  the  Aquidaban,  Trajano,  and  Guanabara,  and  one  of  the 
torpedo  boats,  which  lasted  until  6  p.m.  Owing  to  the  remarkably  bad 
gunnery,  neither  side  suffered  much  from  the  firing.  One  shot  entered  the 
city  and  killed  two  persons.  On  the  2Sd  a  bombardment  between  Santa  Cruz 
and  the  fleet  lasted  from  6  to  9  a.  m.,  during  which  the  Guanabara  was  struck 
by  a  shell.  There  was  more  or  less  firing  all  day  on  the  24th  between  Santa 
Cruz  and  the  fleet  On  the  25th  about  five  hundred  government  troops  con- 
centrated at  the  custom-house  for  embarking  and  crossing  the  channel  to  the 
island  of  Ilha  das  Cobras  occupied  by  the  marine  hospital,  and  guarded  by 
cadets  of  the  Naval  School,  thus  far  neutral.  Admiral  Saldana  da  Gama  had 
raised  the  'red  cross '  flag  over  the  hospital.  As  the  island  with  good  artillery 
would  endanger  the  fleet,  it  was  decided  by  the  government  to  occupy  it.  The 
insurgents,  however,  discovered  the  movement,  and  the  Aquidaban  threatened 
the  first  barge-load  of  soldiers  that  disembarked.  At  4  p.  m.  firing  began,  and 
there  was  a  rain  of  shot  and  shell  over  the  business  part  of  the  ci^.  The 
batteries  on  Sao  Bento  and  Castle  Hills  were  also  bombarded,  and  the  shots 
fell  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  as  far  away  as  Rua  Princeza  Imperial.  The 
troops  at  the  custom  house  soon  retreated,  and  the  engagement  came  to  an 
end.  On  the  26th  the  attempt  was  renewed,  and  Henry  T.  Watmough,  a 
London  and  Brazilian  bank  clerk,  while  eating  his  lundi,  was  struck  by  a 
piece  of  shell  and  killed.  The  whistle  of  the  shot  was  heard  on  the  Rua  do 
Ouvidor,  and  several  sheUs  burst  directly  over  the  city.  The  people  fled  in 
every  direction.  Many  buildings  were  struck  and  damaged,  though  the  actual 
loss  of  life  was  not  very  great.  The  government  having  relinqui^ed  the  idea 
of  capturing  Ilha  das  Cobras,  there  was  a  lull  in  hostilities  on  the  27th.  Busi- 
ness, however,  was  wholly  suspended  in  the  city.  The  situation  was  made 
more  critical  by  an  order  from  the  Maredial  to  the  shore  batteries  to  fire  on 
every  vessel  coming  in  range.  .  .  .  On  the  28th  a  sharp  engagement  occurred 
at  the  Ponta  do  Caja,  S.  Christovao,  which  was  visited  l^  steamers  and 
humdies  of  the  squadron  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coal.  The  insurgents 
captured  six  lighters  of  coal  belonging  to  the  Brazilian  Coal  Company,  the 
representatives  of  Corey  Bros.  &  Co.  of  Cardiff.  ...  On  the  29th  ...  a 
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boat  being  seen  at  the  cualomary  anchorage  of  the  Aquidaban  flying  the 
British  flag,  a  launch  was  aent  from  the  British  cruiser  to  icvMligate,  with 
the  result  at  finding  that  it  contained  a  torpedo  and  vsta  preparing  to  Uow 
up  the  revolting  ironclad.  Two  well-luiown  Braxilian  officers  were  of  the 
party,  an  American  named  Boynton,  an  Englishman,  and  others.  They  were 
taken  aboard  the  British  cruiser,  charged  with  illegally  flying  the  British  flag, 
and  subsequently  Boynton  was  turned  over  to  the  commander  of  the  Charles- 
ton, and  is  still  in  hb  custody.  It  is  also  reported  that  Boynton  openly  talked 
of  hia  intention  to  blow  up  the  Aquidaban,  and  of  the  large  sum  he  waa  to 
receive  for  the  service.  .  .  .  On  the  30th  .  .  .  firing  was  commeDcnl  oa 
Santa  Cruz  at  9  P.  m.  It  is  estimated  that  1S6  shots  were  fired  by  the  6eet 
and  about  double  that  number  from  the  forts  in  the  two  hours  during  whidi 
the  engagement  las  led." 

On  October  13  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  Secretary  Gresham  thai 
Admiral  de  Mello  had  giveo  notice  that  he  proposed  to  bombard  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  but  the  commanders  of  the  foreign  war-ships  iotervened 
and  declared  that  they  would  not  permit  this.  At  the  same  lime  the 
government  of  Brazil  was  asked  to  remove  all  pretext  for  hostile  action 
by  substantially  disarming  the  foris. 

On  October  14  Mr,  Thompson  forwarded  to  the  State  Department 
a  decree  of  the  Brazilian  government  declaring  that  the  ^e^'olting 
squadron  and  forts  were  placed  outside  the  protection  of  the  national 
flag.  Admiral  de  Mello  promptly  came  to  the  front  with  another 
proclamation,  in  which  he  accused  the  Executi^'e  of  resorting  to  lying, 
bribery,  cuiming,  and  even  crime,  in  his  efforts  to  put  down  the 
revolution. 

On  October  21,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  failures  of  the 
insurgents  in  their  attempts  to  disembark  forces,  and  the  daily  eon* 
tinuance  of  bombardment  between  the  forts.  The  U.  S.  S,  Newark 
arrived  on  that  day. 

On  October  24,  1893.  Mr.  Thompson  reported  the  "receipt, 
through  the  officer  commanding  the  United  States  naval  fortTx,  of 
a  communication  from  Admiral  de  Mello  announcing  that  a  Provi- 
sional Government  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  was  establbhed  oa 
Octo)>er  14  at  Desterro,  the  capital  of  Santa  Catharina,  and  request- 
ing recognition  by  the  United  States." 

On  November  7.  1893,  Mr.  Thomp.son  reported  that  "the  daily 
fighting  in  the  bay  and  along  the  shore  is  attended  with  no  important 
results,  that  the  government  fire  had  destroyed  two  powder  magaziiM 
on  islands  held  by  the  insurgents,  killing  some  English  officers  sod 
sailors,"  and  added: 


"A  government  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men  is  now  advanctng  ttom  P>^ 
anagua.  where  ammunitions  and  supplies  have  been  seat  by  Vtcv-PieoidcBt 
Pcixoto,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  insurgenta  from  Cathuiaa  JjImmL 
which  they  hold," 
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On  November  8,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  the  killing,  from 
the  machine-gmi  firing  on  the  previous  day  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  several 
n<m-€ombatants,  and  of  a  young  woman  who  was  standing  in  front 
of  the  consulate  of  the  United  States. 


Inbxtrgents  charge  the  Government  with  Bad  Fafth 

To  prevent  the  bombardment  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  revolu- 
tionists, the  diplomatic  corps  and  conmianders  of  foreign  war-ships 
had  obtained  an  understancUng  with  the  government  that  it  would  not 
establish  further  military  works  there,  or  enlarge  or  strengthen  those 
already  in  existence;  that  it  would,  in  short,  remove  all  pretext  for 
bombardment  by  rendering  Rio  de  Janeiro  an  unfortified  town  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  Thereupon  Admiral  de  Mello  was  in- 
formed by  the  conmianders  that  they  would  not  permit  him  to  bom- 
bard, and  he  agreed  not  to  attempt  it.  This  led  to  numerous  acts  of 
bad  faith  and  breaches  of  the  agreement,  both  by  the  government  and 
the  insiugents,  and  much  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  assembled 
ministers  and  admirals. 

On  November  15,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  the  State 
of  Pemambuco  had  been  placed  under  martiaJ  law. 

On  November  23, 1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  a  shell  fired 
from  one  of  the  Nictheroy  batteries  had  sunk  the  insurgent  monitor 
Javaiy. 

On  November  29,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  the  attack 
of  the  insurgents  on  Nictheroy  and  Santa  Cathanne  had  been  repulsed, 
the  Pallas  wrecked,  and  the  Madeira  burned.  He  said  the  situation 
k>oked  favorable  to  the  government. 

On  November  30,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  transmitted  a  decree  con- 
tinuing the  Federal  District  and  the  States  of  Pemambuco,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Parand,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  under  martial  law. 

On  December  4,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  on  the  first 
instant  Admiral  de  Mello  had  sailed  out  of  the  bay,  in  face  of  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  forts,  on  his  flag-ship  Aquidaban,  accompanied  by  the 
Esperanza,  the  fire  being  answered  by  the  vesseb  and  the  insurgent 
foit  Villegaignon. 

On  December  5  Mr.  Thompson  cabled : 

"Fifteen  leading  American  merdiants  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  send  this  message: 
'  The  city  fired  into  daily  with  small  shot  and  shell  without  any  noticQ.  A 
number  of  foreigners  have  been  killed.  We  ask  that  our  squadron  be  in- 
structed to  prevent  firing  into  the  city  until  proper  notice  is  given,  and  to  keep 
ooDstantiy  a  line  of  communication  with  the  consulate.' 


»» 


On  December  5,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  cabled  that  the  insurgent 
vessels  were  in  a  very  bad  condition;   that  Mello  had  sailed  in  a 
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southerly   directioo  from   the   quarantine  station   at   Ilha   Grut^, 
which  he  pillaged. 

On  December  5. 1893,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  that  the  Diplomatic 
Coqjs  was  having  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  matter  ci  the 
bombardment : 

'■When  launches  or  torpedo  boats  approach  the  shore,  thej  are  fired  upon 
by  the  goTemment  troops  stationed  on  the  water  frant,  and  this  is  made  a 
pretext  for  indiscriininBte  6ring  on  all  parts  of  the  city  with  machine  gum 
stationed  at  fort  Vill^aignon  and  on  the  war-ships  of  tbe  insurgents.  No 
r^ular  bombardment  with  large  guns  bas  taken  place,  but  many  men,  women, 
and  children  have  been  killed  at  points  far  removed  from  the  location  of  the 
mfantry  on  the  city  front,  and  the  commanders  of  the  foreign  naval  fottts 
declineHl  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  Bring." 

Naval  Commandehs  bgfdse  to  act 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  for- 
eign naval  commanders  to  this  firing,  and  requested  them  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  The  commanders,  perfectly  safe  in  their  own  snug  cabins, 
refused  to  interfere.    The  foUowmg  letter  explains  their  attitude : 

Rio  DZ  Jakcbo.  Not.  17,  18»3. 
Navai,  Comuanders  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps: 

The  commanding;  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  as  a  sequel  to  their  telcgrami 
of  the  9tb  instant,  have  the  honor  to  add  that  in  their  opinion  the  cannon  (incif; 
that  the  Brazilian  government  reproaches  the  Aquidaban  and  Vitlr^ignan 
with  having  directed  against  the  city  is  not  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
which  passes  incessantly  between  the  insurgents  and  the  government  lnx>[M 
along  the  quays,  in  the  fusillades  to  wbich  the  government  itself  don  not 
seem  to  attach  much  importance.  .  .  .  Indeed  the  shots  from  tbe  Aquid' 
aban  and  Villegaignon  in  the  direction  of  the  city  were  evidently  fired  with 
mitrailleuse  and  other  arms  of  small  calibre,  to  reply  to  the  fire  of  the  Unil 
troops  against  the  insurgent  boats  and  the  garrison  of  V'illegaignou.  Ttx 
commanding  officers  have  several  limes  had  to  recognize  that  tbe  inmrgeot 
forces  could  not  always  be  accused  of  having  provoked  these  little  fi^t*. 
They  have  probably  t>een  frequently  brought  about  by  the  inexperience  of 
the  troops  stationed  along  the  quays,  —  an  inexperience  whicji  U  pra^'Oi  bt 
the  fact  that  these  troops  fired  upon  a  Portuguese  boat  carrying  its  wt^ 
flag.  On  this  occasion  the  gavemment  excused  Itself,  by  saying  that  the 
troops  had  not  recognised  the  flag  and  thought  they  were  firing  upon  u 
insurgent  boat.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  commanding  c^oers  think  therr 
is  not  sufficient  reason  to  address  a  collective  note  to  Admiral  de  Mcflo  io 
order  to  remind  him  of  this  agreement. 

Signed  by  Auousro  de  Cabtii^o  (Poitugocoe). 

Hoffman  (Dutch). 

Henry  F.  Picking  (American). 

N.  M.  Lang  (English). 

A.  DE  LiBRAN  (French). 
^^^^^^H  G.  B.  Magnagiu  (Italiaa).  ^^^h 
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The  very  comforting  and  leassuring  views  of  the  naval  com- 
manders,  most  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  great  warriors  in  times 
of  peace  and  great  diplomats  in  times  of  war,  did  not  seem  to  put  a 
quietus  on  Mr.  Thompson,  who  actually  had  the  temerity  to  write : 

"I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  indiscriminate  firing  upon  innocent 
people  should  stop,  or  at  least  timely  notice  be  given  of  the  bombardment  to 
enable  non-combatants  to  place  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fire." 

The  American  merchants  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  also  seem  to  have  had 
a  disr^ard  for  the  opinions  of  the  naval  commanders  almost  amount- 
ing to  contempt  of  court;  for  on  November  29,  1893,  a  most  vigor- 
ous protest  was  signed,  in  which  the  signatories  stated  that  their  lives 
were  daily  endangered  without  notice  by  the  small  shot  and  shells 
fired  into  the  city.    The  following  were  the  signers: 

James  B.  Kennedy,  Wm.  H.  Lawrence, 

Loub  R.  Gray,  J.  S.  Keogh, 

Wm.  T.  Anderson,  S.  T.  Stratton, 

Wm.  J.  Erving,  J.  V.  Bechtinger, 

Fnmk  Norton,  A.  C.  Hill. 
£.  T.  Lawrence,  Jr. 

On  December  9,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  cabled  that  Admiral  da 
Gama  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  government  as 
it  had  existed  before  the  Republic  was  established.  He  had  joined 
the  insurgent  cause.  Admiral  Saldanha  da  Gama,  an  avowed  mon- 
archist, had  conmiand  of  the  naval  school  and  arsenal  situated  upon 
the  nha  das  Cobras. 

On  December  17,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  the  foreign 
naval  commanders  had  ceased  protecting  the  conmierce  of  their  respec- 
tive countries ;  that  it  was  reported  that  Captain  Picking,  the  senior 
oflicer  of  the  United  States  forces,  had  withdrawn  intervention,  but 
that  it  had  not  been  possible  to  verify  this,  as  Captain  Picking  did 
not  oonmiimicate  with  the  land. 

On  December  18,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  endosed  to  his  depart- 
ment a  manifesto  issued  by  Admiral  Luiz  Felippe  Saldanha  da  Gama, 
in  which  that  worthy  declared  that  the  present  government  was  but 
a  continuation  of  the  military  insurrection  of  November  15,  1889; 
that  the  ''historic  crisis"  had  arrived  for  ^'political  redemption,"  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life,  etc. 

On  December  21,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  Captain 
Picking  had  refused  protection  to  American  vessels  which  had  been 
allowed  by  the  proper  authorities  to  land  their  cargoes  at  the  docks 
and  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  based  his  action  on  the  ground  that 
the  line  of  fire  of  the  insurgents  would  be  interfered  with  and  neutral- 
ity consequently  violated. 
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On  December  30,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  cabled  that  Da  Gams  had 
been  notified  by  the  commanders  that  two  days'  notice  must  be  gina 
before  bombardment. 

On  December  51,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  Da  Gama 
had  asked  recognition  as  a  belligerent;  he  also  enclosed  a  communi- 
cation from  Da  Gama,  dated  December  23,  which  stated  that  the 
government  of  Marshal  Floriano  Peixoto  had  fortified  all  the  heights 
around  the  city,  even  the  holy  places,  so  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  Iiod 
ceased  "to  be  an  open  cily  and  becomes  a  stronghold  of  war  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,"  He  therefore  declared  that  on  Uie  first 
cannon-shot  from  any  of  those  points  his  squadron  would  reply  with 
heavy  artillery. 

On  December  31,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote: 

'*The  usual  fighting  has  been  carried  on  daily,  but  has  not  resulted  vet  in 
any  definite  gain  to  cither  side.  The  government  forces  have  gained  a  few 
of  the  isUnds  in  the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  bay.  The  islands  Gov- 
emador,  Eugenho,  Mocangue.  and  (^onceioio  have  come  into  their  rnnmnim 
They  are  apparently  trying  to  surround  the  insurgents,  so  they  can  be  readied 
by  artillery  in  any  part  of  the  bay.  During  the  attack  on  Uha  do  Goveniadtf, 
General  Telles,  the  oldest,  bravesl,  and  most  successful  officer  of  the  gor- 
emment,  was  mortally  wounded  and  has  since  died.  It  is  claimed  that  SW 
government  troops  were  upon  this  occasion  taken  prisoners." 

On  December  31.  1893.  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  Secretaty  Grcsham 
that  Captain  Henry  F,  Picking,  U.  S.  Navy,  commanding  natal 
forces,  South  Atlantic  squadron,  had  denied  protection  to  Arocti- 
can  vessels,  and  that  now  their  commercial  operations  were  carried  on 
"by  sufferance  of  the  insurgent  commander."  Mr.  ThompsoD  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Captain  Picking  on  the  subject,  and  this  is  the  replj 
be  received: 

V.  S.  CansES  CHAaLESifM, 
Rio  db  Janexbo,  Braul.  Dec.  U.  IMB. 
Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  commuBkatiM 
of  the  tid  instant.    I  acted  on  your  advice  once,  wry  much  lo  my  regrd  mt 
since.    I  have  informed  you  of  this  verlwlly  heretofore. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Henbt  F.  Picking,  Captain  U.  S.  Navy,  Commandinl 
U.  S.  Naval  Forces,  South  Atlantic  Squadnw. 

Evidently  Captain  Henry  P,  Picking's  awful  responsihilitia 
weighed  vei^'  heavily  on  him.  Cruisers  ought  lo  be  constructed  for 
the  express  purpose,  if  for  no  other,  of  affording  vantage-ground  from 
which  such  distinguished  naval  officers  could  emit  their  epistduf 
correspon  de  n  ce. 

On  January  U.  1894.  Mr.  Thompson  transmitted  to  the  Sttk 
Department  a  great  deal   of  correspondence  from   the  naval  can- 
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mandersy  the  government,  the  diplomats,  and  the  insurgent  com- 
manders, relative  to  the  proposed  bombardment  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Of  course  the  government  had  mounted  heavy  guns  on  the  heights 
of  Monro  do  Castello  and  elsewhere,  while  they  were  affirming  that 
tbey  would  do  nothmg  of  the  kind.  The  foreign  naval  conmianders 
on  January  1  declared  this  a  breach  of  faith,  and  added : 

''Under  the  circumstances  the  senior  comandantes  have  the  honor  to 
state  that  they  can  no  longer  consider  themselves  under  obligations  to  adhere 
to  the  attitude  which  they  expressed  in  their  communication  of  December  25, 
1803,  to  Rear  Admiral  Saldanha  da  Gama." 

Thb  was  another  way  of  inviting  them  to  begin  their  bombardment. 
On  January  12,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote : 

"The  fighting  has  been  confined  mostly  to  the  islands  and  fortified  points 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  city.  Within  a  few  days  the  insurgents  have  taken 
forcible  possession  of  an  island  used  as  a  coal  depot,  and  with  it  captured  a 
laige  quantity  of  coal  belonging  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company  of 
Ellwand.  .  .  .  The  Aquidaban,  Admiral  Mello's  flag-ship,  returned  ht>m 
the  South  and  entered  the  bay  under  heavy  fire  from  the  forts  this  morning 
between  four  and  five  o'clock.  It  is  stated  by  some  of  our  naval  officers  that 
Admiral  Mello  is  not  on  board.  .  .  . 

"The  San  Francisco  arrived  this  morning  with  Rear  Admiral  Benham.** 

On  January  16,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  cabled  that  the  U.  S.  S. 
New  York  had  arrived;  that  the  insuigents  had  made  an  attack  on 
Grovemor  Island  to-day,  and  that  a  serious  engagement  had  occurred 
at  Nictheroy  the  preceding  night. 

On  January  20,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  enclosed  two  manifestos  of 
importance,  one  issued  by  Governor,  Dr.  Alfonso  Augusto  Moreira 
Penna,  of  the  State  of  Minas-Greraes,  and  the  other  by  Annibal  Falcao, 
a  representative  in  Congress  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  These  mani- 
festos were  written  by  men  opposed  to  the  government  and  friendly 
to  the  revolution,  up  to  the  date  of  Da  Gama's  pronunciamento  favor- 
ing the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy.  They  were  likewise  opposed 
to  Da  Gama*s  monarchial  tendencies,  and  therefore  threw  in  their 
support  with  Vice-President  Peixoto. 

On  January  22,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  confirmed  the  successes  of 
the  government  at  Bage,  and  reported  the  continuance  of  fighting  at 
Nictheroy. 

On  January  26,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote : 

''An  attadc  upon  the  island  of  Mocangue  resulted  in  a  severe  defeat  to 
the  government  forces  and  the  abandonment  of  the  island.  .  .  .  The  repeated 
assaults  of  the  insurgents  upon  Nictheroy  have  thus  far  been  repulsed,  but 
great  damage  has  resulted  to  both  life  and  property. 

"The  victories  of  the  government  forces  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  culminated 
oo  the  8th  inst  when  the  siege  of  Bage  was  raised.    The  revolutionists  were 
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disbanded  and  fied,  without  ammunilioD,  and  poorty  horsed.  The  reportt 
show  that  constant  and  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  for  eighteen  days,  during 
which  the  government  losses  were  36,  while  tlie  revolutionists  lost  orw  100; 
besides  it  is  claimed  500  from  Uruguayan  bands  deserted.  The  city  of  Bage 
was  very  much  damiLged,  and  many  atrocious  crimes  said  to  have  been  coiB- 
mitted.    In  one  instance  two  soldiers  were  burned  to  death." 

Od  January  31, 1894,  Mr.  Thompson  cabled  that  Admiral  Benham 
had  Doti£ed 

"the  insurgents  and  the  city  that  he  intended  to  protect  by  force,  if  neceMnry. 
and  to  place  alJ  AmericAn  vessels  which  might  wish  to  go  to  the  docJu  along- 
wde  the  wbajves.  The  war-vessels  of  the  United  Slates  got  under  way  and 
cleared  for  action.  The  Detroit,  which  was  stationed  in  the  tiest  position  for 
the  ends  of  protection,  had  orders  to  fire  back  if  the  merchant  vessels  wert 
fired  upon.  A  shot  from  one  of  the  insurgent  vessels  was  fired  at,  but  tniwcd 
the  bout  of  one  of  the  American  vessels  that  was  making  prepanttiotu  for 
hauling  in  by  means  of  a  line  running  to  tlic  shore.  The  Detroit  replird 
with  a  shot  from  a  6-pounder,  which  struck  under  the  insurgent's  Ix>ws.  The 
latter  then  fired  one  shot  to  leeward  from  her  broadside  twttery,  and  «ol>- 
sequently  another  over  the  merchant  vessel.  The  Detroit  answ«r«l  with  • 
musket  shot,  which  struck  the  stem  post  of  the  insurgent  \'es5e)  ...  tie 
states  that  the  naval  or  military  operations  of  either  side  were  not  in  the  lewt 
interfered  with  by  Admiral  Benham,  who  entertains  no  such  intention.  Wh«l 
he  proposes  to  do  is  to  fulfil  his  duty  of  protecting  the  citizens  and  tmje  ti 
the  United  States,  and  of  this  the  iniurgents  have  been  ootified  by  ban.  .  .  . 
The  insurgents  are  denied  the  right  to  search  neutral  vessels,  or  to  BciBe  uy 
part  of  their  cargoes," 

Here,  at  least,  was  one  American  na\'al  commander  who  had  WBW 
sense.  After  reading  the  screeds  wTitlcn  by  the  pusillanimous  Pickuig. 
it  does  an  American  good  to  realize  that  we  have  officers  in  the  Aown- 
can  navy  who  are  not  poltroons. 

On  February  2,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported ; 

"The  resignation  of  the  Minister  of  War  and  Marine  of  the  BruQiui 
government,  and  the  march  on  Iguape  of  1000  insurgeata."  He  says  tkit 
Curitiba  is  in  their  possession,  that  the  insurgent  ship  RepuUica  b  now  al 
Paranagua  with  Admiral  Mello  on  Imard.  and  adds  that  a  threat  to  bombard 
Rio  without  notice  again  made  by  the  Admiral  of  the  insurgent  fleet  b  llkd* 
to  be  opposed  by  the  foreign  conunaaders. 

On  February  3,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  Admiral  da 
Gama  asked  for  recognition,  stating  that  they  held  the  Slate  of  fiji) 
Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  Parand,  and  part  of  Sao  Paulo. 

He  enclosed  a  letter  from  Admiral  A.  E.  K.  Benham  to  Da  Gasia. 
dated  January  30, 1894,  which  is  a  manly,  straightforward  doctunent. 
telling  the  insurgent  that  he  must  not  interfere  n'ith  American  coa- 
merce,  that  he  had  no  right  to  seu^  neutral  vessels  or  seize  any  p(■^ 
tiou  of  their  cargoes,  thai  he  bad  no  right  to  exexcise  aay  authoritj 
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whatever  over  American  ships  or  property  of  any  kind,  and  that  ''the 
forcible  seizure  of  any  such  articles  by  those  under  your  command 
would  be,  in  your  present  status,  an  act  of  piracy." 
On  February  6,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote: 

"News  has  reached  here  of  dissensions  in  the  Provisional  government  of 
the  insurgents  at  Desterro,  and  the  retirement  of  Senhor  Annibal  Cardoso 
from  the  cabinet  .  .  .  Upon  leaving  the  government,  Senhor  Cardoso  is  re- 
ported to  have  said:  'To-day  the  heads  of  the  revolutionaiy  movement  are 
enveloped  in  a  mesh  of  cabals,  and  far  from  seeing  in  them  the  energy  needed 
to  overcome  these  intrigues,  I  see  these  friends  to  be  in  great  difficulties.'  " 

The  newspapers  of  the  16th  of  January  had  published  long  ac- 
counts of  a  government  victory  at  Itajahy.  This  small  town  in  the 
State  of  Santa  Catharina,  held  by  800  men  with  21  cannon,  and 
assisted  by  two  of  the  insurgent  vessels,  was  captured  by  the  govern- 
ment forces  on  the  10th  of  December,  with  but  little  loss  of  life  to 
either  side. 

On  February  1£,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  cabled  that  the  insui^nts 
on  the  preceding  Saturday  had  landed  at  Nictheroy  and  had  been 
repulsed,  returning  to  their  ships  after  an  engagement,  in  the  course 
of  which  both  sides  lost  heavily,  and  Admiral  da  Gama  was  wounded. 

On  February  15,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote: 

*'The  latest  news  from  the  South  is  to  the  effect  that  Mello,  with  1500 
troops,  is  in  possession  of  Paranagua.  Gumacindo,  conmianding  the  revolu- 
tionists in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  after  defeating  the  government  forces  under 
General  Machado,  marched  to  Curitiba.  The  revolutionists  control  the  small 
State  of  Papind,  except  the  town  of  Lapa,  which,  strongly  fortified,  is  defended 
by  Colonel  Cameira  with  a  force  of  1200  men.  The  revolutionists  are  poorly 
provided  with  artillery.  There  are  but  two  national  passes  into  Sao  Paulo 
from  Parand.  These  are  at  Itavare  and  Santos.  The  government  has  2500 
troops  defending  Itavare  and  about  the  same  number  at  Santos,  with  a  re- 
serve of  2500  at  Sao  Paulo.  General  Machado  is  reported  to  have  rallied 
his  forces  numbering  4000  men  south  of  the  position  of  revolutionists.  .  .  . 
The  recent  announcement  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  that  the 
elections  would  be  held  March  1,  has  in  a  measure  given  the  people  more  con- 
fidence in  the  government,  although  the  partisans  of  Mello  and  Da  Gama 
condenm  it  as  a  prearranged  attempt  to  continue  Peixoto's  influence  in 
the  government" 


The  government  candidate,  Frudente  Moraes,  had  been  brought 
forward  for  the  presidency. 

On  February  21,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  the  Aquida- 
ban  had  run  the  forts  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  had  joined  the  Republica, 
which  was  then  standing  off  the  port.  He  thought  an  engagement 
would  take  place  near  Bahia. 

On  February  28,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  that  the  Nictheroy 
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on  the  18th  had  landed  se\'eral  hundred  troops  at  the  entrance  to  tte 
harbor,  that  the  insurgents  bad  lost  the  \'eaus  by  an  exploisiaD,  and 
that,  the  provisional  govemmcDt  of  the  insurgents  at  Desterro  having 
failed,  they  had  organized  a  new  one  at  Curitiba.  capital  of  the  Stale 
of  Parana,  which  they  unquestionably  controlled.    Ue  added: 

"The  yellow  fever  has  become  epidemic  at  Rio,  especially  upoD  the  ii  (il  III 
that  have  been  moored  to  ihc  docks.  The  deaths  average,  according  to  official 
figures,  about  fifty-five  a  day,  which  represents  in  the  large  part  foreigncn. 
Several  deaths  have  occurred  on  the  foreign  ships  of  war,  but  none  K>  far  on 

On  March  2,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  transmitted  the  aews  sent  by 
the  Brazilian  minister  at  Montevideo  of  a  victory  gained  in  Paran&  t^ 
General  HipjMlyto,  who  defeated  a  force  of  500  rebels  conunanded 
by  General  Da^'id,  the  latter  having  lost  six^  men  killed  and  a  laige 
qtianti^  of  arms  and  ammunitioo. 


A  I*REaiDENT  IS  Elected 


On  March  6,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote: 

"The  elections  held  on  the  Isl  of  March  I  am  glad  to  report  paawd  off 
quietly  throu^out  the  country,  as  far  as  heard  from,  resulting  in  the  Ovm- 
wlielffling  election  of  Dr.  Prudente  de  Moraes,  a  civilian.  President  of  the  Itfr 
public,  and  Dr.  Klanoel  Victorina  Periera,  a  civilian,  Vice-President  of  iht 
Republic.  The  vote  so  far  is  about  100,000  for  Dr.  Prudente  dc  Monus, 
President,  and  75,000  for  Dr.  Klanocl  Victorina  Periera,  Vice-President" 

Why  a  hundred  thousand  votes,  and  no  opposition,  and  not  a 
hundred  million  ?    If  the  prete.tt  of  an  election  is  needed  at    ~     ' 
not  make  the  statistics  imposing  while  we  are  about  it? 

Mr.  Thompson  naively  added : 

"The  vote  appears  small,  but  T  understand  by  comparisoD  it 
mates  closely  to  that  of  preceding  Congressional  Elections." 

The  vote  does  appear  rather  small  for  a  country  claiming  fourtea 
or  fifteen  million  irdiabitants ;  but  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  not 
only  "approximates  closely."  but  tliat  it  actually  exceeds  "precedtog 
Congressional  Elections"  by  at  least  100,000  votes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  incident  might  now  be  considered  cjoaed. 
and  practically  it  is ;  but  there  are  stitl  some  precincts  missing. 

On  March  10,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reporicd  that  800  men  with 
General  Solquado  had  deserted  in  Parana  from  the  rebel  anar.  Mid 
that  insui^nts  were  landing  at  Abatuba.  He  Ijelie^-ed  there  WM 
no  doubt  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  the  South  were  not  in 
accord  with  Da  Gama. 
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On  March  12»  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  Saldanha  da 
Gama  had  asked  for  an  amnesty  for  himself  and  his  supporters. 
Asylum  was  granted  Da  Gama  on  board  the  Mindello,  a  Portuguese 
war-ship. 

On  March  14, 1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  the  surrender  of  the 
insurgents.  The  rebel  war-vessels  and  the  islands  of  Villegaignon 
and  Cobras  had  been  abandoned.  Da  Gama,  with  about  480 
officers  and  men,  left  Enxadas  Island  and  went  on  board  Portuguese 
war-vesseb.  The  next  day  a  Portuguese  merchant  vessel  witti  90 
insurgents  aboard  was  stopped  by  the  government,  and  the  refugees 
taken  off.  This  led  to  a  diplomatic  question  between  Brazil  and 
Portugal. 

On  April  12,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  the  Grovemor  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  had  telegraphed  the  news  of  a  serious  defeat  and 
great  loss  sustained  at  Port  Alegre  by  the  rebels,  who  had  taken  to 
their  vessels,  and  being  advised  of  the  approach  of  the  squadron  sent 
by  the  Brazilian  government,  had  fled  in  haste. 

On  April  18,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  telegraphed  that,  according  to 
intelligence  received  from  the  South,  the  revolutionary  cause  had  been 
abandoned  by  Admiral  Mello,  who  had  gone  with  1200  men  and  4 
vessels  of  the  revolting  squadron  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  gave 
them  protection.  The  sinking  of  the  Aquidaban  and  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  revolutionary  movement  were  announced.  Mello's 
ships  had  been  seized  by  the  Argentine  Grovemment,  which  would 
turn  them  over  to  Marshal  Peixoto,  when  called  for. 

On  April  19,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  4000  rebels  had 
taken  refuge  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  that  the  war  was 
ended. 

On  June  17,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  the  insurgent 
General  Gumacindo  engaged  the  government  troops  in  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  but  had  been  routed ;  that  the  government  had 
been  very  severe  with  all  persons  suspected  of  having  aided  the  revo- 
lutions, and  that  many  had  been  thrust  into  prison,  among  them  sev- 
eral foreigners. 

On  June  28,  1894,  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  "the  Congres- 
rional  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  returns  and  report  upon 
the  legality  of  the  presidential  election  gave  its  conclusions,  which 
were  adopted  in  joint  session  June  22,  and  Prudente  de  Moraes  and 
Victorina  Periera  recognized  as  President  and  Vice-President  diuring 
the  period  from  November  15,  1894,  to  November  15,  1898.  The 
total  vote  reaches  only  350,795,  which  is  small  considering  the  com- 
mittee estimates  the  number  of  electors  at  800,000.  But  as  there  was 
no  organized  opposition,  and  this  is  the  first  election  by  the  people, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  small." 

"No  organized  opposition"  —  that  is  really  good.  Most  as- 
suredly there  was  an  ''organized  opposition,"  but  it  was  defeated, 
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after  a  brave  struggle,  and  scattered  to  Portugal,  Argentina,  aod^Ptt*' 
guay,  and  most  of  the  balance  of  it  locked  up  in  jail. 

So  far  as  the  small  number  of  votes  is  concerned,  that  need  not 
disturb  ua.  They  had  increased  exactly  250,795  over  and  abotv  the 
returns  of  March  1,  when  the  election  was  held;  and  future  elcctioiu 
may  show  additional  gains. 

C.  E.  Akers,  in  hb  "History  of  South  America"  (page  891). 
describing  the  "election  "  in  1894  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  writes: 

"At  this  juncture  Admind  da  Gama  took  the  field.  Up  to  the  time  of  hi* 
arrival  on  the  scene  the  conflict  had  been  carried  on  nith  the  greatest  bar- 
barity, quarter  od  neither  aide  l>eing  expected.  An  eyewitness  deMTJbed 
what  occurred  when  400  govemmeat  troops  fell  in[o  the  hand*  of  u  strong 
party  of  insurgents,  in  these  terms: 

'■'The  prisoners  were  penned  into  a  cattle  corral,  a  guard  aurroundinji 
the  spot  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  escape.  A  man  would  ride  into  the  yard 
and  lasso  a  prisoner  as  though  he  were  a  bullock.  Dragging  his  victim  a  few 
yards  away,  he  would  dismount,  draw  his  long  knife,  and  deliberately  cut  tbt 
prisoner's  throat.  Thb  operation  was  repeated  until  half  of  the  men  id 
the  corral  were  killed.  The  remainder  were  reserved  for  rimOar  traatmeal 
the  following  day  ' 

''This  is  horrible  enough,  but  on  June  21  the  outbreak  met  with  a  rvim 
tliat  destroyed  any  hopes  of  success  ils  partisans  may  have  entertained.  At 
Camp  Osorio,  Admiral  da  Gama  and  374  officers  and  men  were  surrounded 
by  government  troops,  commanded  by  Colonel  Joao  Francisco.  A  despemtc 
struggle  ensued.  Five  times  the  troops  aisaulled  the  rebel  trenches,  nno  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Then,  the  ammunition  of  the  Insurgents! 
exhausted,  they  endeavored  lo  break  tliroug^  the  enemy "i 
succeeded.  Many  others  were  killed  or  captured,  and  .\dmiral  da  Gama  wM 
wounded  and  his  retreat  cutoff.  To  avoid  being  taken  priaooer,' 
suicide,  and  his  body  was  found  some  days  later  horribly  mutilated.** 


An  Election  in  pAHAQnAT 

On  January  11,  1902,  William  R.  Finch,  Montevideo,  Unfair, 
informed  Secretary  Hay  of  a  revolution  in  Paraguay,  enclosing  » 
complete  report  from  the  Montevideo  Trihunu  of  that  date.  It  steled 
that  at  Asuncion,  on  the  10th,  a  revolutionary  committee  bad  bera 
formed,  composed  of  Generals  Caballero  and  Escobar,  Odund 
Escurra,  the  Minister  of  War  and  Minister  of  Pinancv,  —  Scftar 
Moreno  and  Senator  Fleitas.  This  committee  resolved  at  ils  oi|^ 
session  lo  remove  "the  incon^'emcnce  to  the  government  [wraealrd 
by  President.  Dr.  Emilio  Aceval.  and  the  cx-Presidcnt.  General  t^ffH' 
guiza."  Disposing  of  the  forces  of  the  cavalrj',  a  sqund  was  detacbol 
at  4  A.  M.  lo  take  possession  of  President  Aceval  and  demand  his  nag- 
nation.  This  mission  was  fulElled,  but  when  lie  was  asked  to  rr^pk 
President  Aceval  refused,  and  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  lo  tlw  c*^ 
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aby  barracks.    Another  squad  arrested  the  Chief  of  Police  and  other 
men  known  to  be  friends  of  Aceval  and  Egusguiza. 

A  session  of  Congress  was  called*  at  which  Se&or  Hector  Carvallo, 
Vice-President,  presided.  He  was  in  the  revolutionaiy  movement. 
Sefior  Fleitas  moved  that  the  rule  of  President  Aceval  be  declared  at 
an  end,  which  was  loudly  cheered  by  a  heavy  revolutionary  contingent 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  hall  at  Congress.  Senator  Bogarin  pro- 
tested, stating  that  the  proceeding  was  unconstitutional. 

**  Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  shot  was  heard,  and  after  the  first  shot  numerous 
others  followed,  sounding  as  if  a  great  bundle  of  rockets  had  been  thrown  into 
the  centre  of  the  house.  The  confusion  became  terrible,  and  insults  multi- 
plied, and  blood  flowed,  the  men  having  lost  their  presence  of  mind  in  the 
excitement  and  fury  of  the  struggle.  The  firing  of  revolvers,  the  using  of 
daggers  and  canes,  throwing  of  chairs,  and  the  exchange  of  blows  transformed 
the  house  into  confusion  and  chaos.  While  this  was  occurring.  General  Es- 
cobar, going  along  the  corridor,  reached  the  balcony  of  the  house  of  Congress 
whidi  faces  the  plaza,  and,  taking  his  handkerchief  signalled  to  the  conunander 
oTthe  troops  stationed  there,  llie  noise  of  the  shots  and  the  cries  of  the  peo- 
pie  caused  General  Escobar's  signal  to  be  wrongly  interpreted,  and  the  com- 
mander ordered  the  infantry  and  artillery  to  open  fire  against  the  house  of 
Congress.  The  firing  by  the  infantry  and  the  cries  of  the  people,  who  asked 
that  the  firing  cease  against  Congress,  caused  a  panic  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city.  Meanwhile  the  wounded  were  being  attended  to  and  the  dead 
taken  up  in  the  room  of  sessions.  Among  the  former  was  Senator  Insfran, 
who  had  received  three  bullet  wounds.  Senators  Corvelan  and  Fleitas,  General 
Caballero  and  Deputy  Carreras  being  gravely  wounded.  Senator  Bogarin, 
against  whom  the  firing  began,  was  slightly  wounded,  as  were  also  some  other 
representatives,  shorthand  writers,  the  brothers  Perez,  and  other  individuals 
not  veiy  well  known.  In  the  street  fifteen  persons  were  wounded,  some  of 
whom  will  not  recover." 

A  Typical  Presidentiai.  Election  in  oub  Sisteb 

Republic  Venezuela 

On  August  7, 1899,  Mr.  W.  W.  Russell,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Legation,  Caracas,  Venezuela,  wrote  to  Secretary  Hay  as  follows : 

'*I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  last  week  the  insurgent  faction  in  the  State 
of  lios  Andes,  under  General  Cipriano  Castro,  was  completely  defeated  by 
the  government  troops,  in  a  bloody  battle  which  lasted  eighteen  hours.  The 
loss  of  the  insurgents  is  placed  at  800  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  govern- 
ment loss  800." 

September  5, 1899,  Mr.  Russell  cabled:  "Revolutionists  gaining  strength. 
Government  not  secure.  Advisable,  send  without  delay  nearest  war  v^sel 
La  Guaira." 

September  8, 1899,  Mr.  Russell  cabled :  "Leader  revolutionists  mentioned 
Castro.  After  defeat  gathered  about  3000  men.  Government  troops  have 
not  attad^ed.  Tiying  mass  forces.  Revolution  aided  prominent  political 
refugees  Curo^ao.    Government  may  succeed.    Has  7000  troops." 
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On  September  6,  1899,  Mr.  Rusaell  wrote:  "The  leader  of  this  nprirfiif[ 
U  Cipriana  Castro,  from  the  State  of  Los  Andes,  aod  whose  defeat  by  the 
govemmeut  troops  I  communicated  to  the  Department  in  my  No.  S13  of 
August  7.  Castro,  after  his  defeat,  fled  with  the  remnant  of  bis  band,  about 
1000  men,  and  was  making  his  way  to  Valencia,  which  was  only  a  doy'i 
journey  from  Caracas.  On  his  march  he  had  captured  one  or  two  squads 
of  the  national  troops,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition.  He  arrived  at  ■ 
town  called  Nirgua,  in  the  State  of  Carabobo,  two  or  three  days'  mnrch  from 
Valencia,  with  about  3000  men,  that  he  had  collected  on  his  march  from  Los 
Andes.  The  govemmenl  officers  reported  to  Caracas  that  the  revolutionury 
force  was  too  strong  for  them  to  attack,  and  that  the  only  thing  they  could  do 
was  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Castro,  wilb  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
his  peculiar  tactics,  had  separated  by  long  distances  the  government  troops 
and  was  encountering  no  opposition.  One  of  the  government  generals  was 
ordered  to  reinforce  the  national  troops  already  in  that  section,  but  bad  to 
come  by  forced  marches  from  Maracaibo,  a  three  days'  journey.  These  troops 
are  supposed  to  have  arrived  by  this  lime,  and  if  the  govemmenl's  figures 
are  correct.  Castro  will  have  to  engage  a  superior  force  or  retire.  Nothing 
definite  has  been  heard  from  the  scene  of  action  yet.  When  Castro  was  so 
badly  defeated,  it  was  thought  the  troubles  were  over.  But  just  after  this 
the  government  discovered  a  revolutionary  plot  of  the  followers  of  ticneral 
HemandCK,  the  one  who  started  the  first  revolution  against  Andrade.  Her- 
nandez was  arrested  and  placed  in  prison  here,  with  a  great  many  of  fa»  fol- 
lowers, and  it  is  believed  that  Castro's  forces  have  been  increased  bv  the 
Hemandistas  joining  him." 

September  14,  1899,  Kir.  Russell  cabled:  "President  of  Venemda  left 
Caracas  to^ay  to  take  command  in  field  against  revolutionists.  Vice-Prai- 
dent  acting.     New  cabinet." 

September  15.  1899,  Mr.  Russell  cabled:  "Revolutionists  took  Valencia 
yesterday.    President  returning  to  Caracas.    Where  U  war  vessel  P  " 

September's,  1899.  Mr.  Russell  wrote:  "Valem^ia  was  taken  after  bloody 
battle,  in  which  the  government  troops  were  severely  defeated,  .  .  .  GeneTml 
Castro,  the  revolutionsr)'  leader  has  a  powerful  and  well-equipped  force. 
The  government  officials  were  badly  demoralized,  and  the  city  of  Puerto 
Cabello  was  abandoned  by  the  custom-house  officers,  who  fled  to  La  Guaira 
on  a  man-of-war.  After  Andrade's  return  to  Caracas  there  was  a  reiiewnd 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  mass  its  forces  for  a  resistaaot.  .  ,  . 
For  the  last  two  or  three  days  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  any  official  news  re- 
garding the  movements  of  Castro,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  be  ba* 
advanced  a  considerable  distance  from  Valencia,  and  is  supposed  to  be  mat» 
where  near  Maracay,  which  is  five  hours  from  Caracas.  .  ,  .  Ttie  goten- 
nient  has  a  great  many  troops,  but  the  most  of  them  ha^-e  been  ncrviuA 
lately,  and  are  a  sorry  lot.  Treason  exists  on  all  sides,  and  tfae  administra^ 
is  not  popular.  .  .  .  General  Luciano  Mendoza  has  been  appointed  Aid 
of  the  government  troops,  and  this  has  caused  much  alarm,  as  he  is  a  cfc* 
perate  man  and  stops  at  nothing.  In  1802  he  collected  large  amounts  tl 
money  by  force  from  merchants,  and  bis  name  is  coupled  with  many  Kti 
of  lawlessness." 

October  9.  1899,  Mr.  Francis  B.  Loomis.  American  Minister  to  Canctt 
writes:  "It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  situation  at  this  time,  or  to  gtw  • 
vei7  intelligible  notion  of  it,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  a  seaMB  ot  ialfipN 
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and  oonference  rather  than  one  of  military  operation  and  fighting.  Ei^t 
days  ago  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon.  The  armistice  expires 
Monday  evening  next,  but  may  be  prolonged  a  few  days.  General  Castro 
is  encamped  at  Valencia  and  is  governing  the  city." 

October  14,  1899,  Mr.  Loomis  cabled:  ''Have  been  informed  by  Vene- 
sudan  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  General  commanding  army  of  Venezuela 
deserted,  and  President  of  Venezuela  will  be  forced  to  abandon  Caracas  with- 
out fighting." 

October  20,  1899,  Mr.  Loomis  cabled:  "President  of  Venezuela  left 
for  La  Guaira,  daylight,  with  800  men.  Did  not  resign  office.  Some  disor- 
der here.  Heavy  bomb  dynamite  exploded,  against  house  of  Matos,  former 
BdUnister  Finance." 

October  22,  1899,  Mr.  Loomis  wrote  that  Vice-President  Rodriguez  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  that  Andrade  had  abandoned  the  country, 
taking  about  1000  men  with  him,  and  that  General  Castro  was  expected 
within  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Loomis  said  there  was  a  condition  of  tenor  nigh 
general  among  the  people  of  Caracas. 

October  24,  1899,  Mr.  Loomis  cabled  that  the  government  had  been 
turned  over  to  Castro. 

October  27,  1899,  Mr.  Loomis  cabled:  "Hernandez,  probably  strongest 
leader  after  Castro,  left  Caracas,  2000  men,  about  midnight,  probably  to 
begin  uprising  against  de  facto  government.  Hernandez  was  given  cabinet 
position  by  Castro,  but  demanded  other  important  concessions." 

Of  course  there  were  more  despatches,  more  blockades,  more 
bombardments,  more  uprisings;  but  what  matter  so  that  our  im- 
mortal Cipriano  is  duly  elected  ? 

Election  of  General  Bonilla  as  President  of 

Honduras 

United  States  Consular  Agent  W.  Heyden,  Amapala,  Honduras, 
wrote  on  March  7,  1903,  to  Mr.  Leslie  Combs,  American  Minister  at 
Guatemala: 

''A  great  part  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  that  was  in  session  in 
Teguci^pa,  among  them  the  President  of  the  Congress,  fled  from  the  capital 
to  the  frcmtier  of  Salvador  the  80th  of  January,  so  that  Congress  was  de  fado 
dissolved  on  that  date.  It  seems  that  the  Council  of  Ministers  formed  a  new 
Congress  out  of  the  remaining  deputies  and  the  substitutes  of  the  fugitives. 
Hie  new  Congress  proclaimed  Dr.  Juan  Angel  Arias  President,  and  General 
Mft™»ft  B.  Rosales  Vice-President,  of  the  Republic.  The  new  government 
was  recognized  by  Nicaragua,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  recognized  by  the 
other  Central  American  Republics. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Bonilla  has  gone  ahead  with  his  mOitary  <^ra- 
tioos  against  the  new  government  His  forces  have  taken  the  fortified  towns 
of  Oootepeqoe,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Gracias,  near  the  frontier  of  Nicaragua. 

On  the  tStnd  of  Februaiy  General  Bonilla  was  attadced  in  £1  Aceituno 
bj  General  Sierra,  the  ex-President,  who  was  oompletdy  defeated,  and  es- 
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caped  with  several  hundred  men,  the  TcniBinder  oT  bb  tmops,  to  the  fortified 
town  of  Nacuome.  where  he  stUl  U.  General  Bonjlla  has  now  ttn  Mmy  of 
about  4500  men." 

On  March  18,  1903,  Minister  Combs  wrote  to  Secretary  nay: 

"President  Estrada  informed  me  a  few  days  since,  that  his  information 
wns  that  Booilla  was  making  s  successful  stru^Ie;  that  Boniltu's  forccH  wvn 
drawing  closer  and  closer  to  Tegucigalpa,  both  from  the  east  and  from  the 


On  April  84,  1903,  Mr.  Combs  wrote  to  Secretary  Hay  that  ex- 
PresideDt  Arias  was  a  prisoner,  and  that  be  thought  it  advisable  to 
recognize  General  BoniUa  as  President  of  Honduras. 

On  April  24,  1903,  Mr.  Loomis  authorized  Mr.  Combs  lo  recog- 
nize General  Bonilla  as  the  President  of  Honduras,  without  precipita- 
tion,  if  he  were  effectively  administering  the  govemment  apd  in  a 
position  to  fulfil  international  obligations. 

Odb  Sisteb  Republic,  Bolivia,  elects  a  President  1 

Revolution  bad  been  rife  in  Bolivia  for  a  long  time,  and  the  c«nm- 
try  devastated.  Little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  it  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  official  reports  were  meagre  in  the  extreme.  The 
foreign  legations  laid  down  rules  for  refugees,  stating  under  what 
conditions  asylum  would  be  granted.  On  December  15, 1898,  Geo^ 
H.  Bridgeman,  American  Minister,  La  Paz,  Bohvia,  wrote  to  Um 
State  Department: 

"1  have  the  honor  to  state  that  on  November  6  the  govenunent  official 
of  the  city  of  La  Paz.  with  apparently  the  almoet  unanimous  concBTRim 
of  the  inhabitants,  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  'The  regeneratioa  ol 
Bolivia  under  the  rule  of  Federal  Government,'  and  appointed  a  lt*t  of 
officials  to  act  under  the  new  government.  Tliis  is  an  actual  seccarion  from 
the  government  at  Sucre,  and  the  rule  of  President  Alonzo,  on  tbe  pail  <f 
the  La  Paz  district.  The  reason  for  this  action  is  the  urgent  deoife  on  the 
part  of  all  citizens  of  La  Pas,  official  and  private,  that  the  seat  of  {[ii  irirniiinri 
remove  from  Sucrd  to  this  city.  La  Paaians  have  been  given  distiiKfl  leaMOi 
to  think  this  removal  would  take  place  in  December,  if  doI  earlier,  and  tbe 
decision  of  Congress  to  the  contrary,  on  November  15th,  has  brougfal  ahoal 
the  present  crisis.  Armed  resistance  is  deeided  upon,  and  active  pRpara> 
lions  to  that  end  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Up  to  dala  timf 
have  secured  400  rifles  and  £500  rounds  of  ammunition  only.  They  CSpVl 
to  have  fiOOO  men  at  their  command,  300  of  these  being  native  ladWK 
President  Alonzo  left  Sucr^,  December  6.  with  2000  men  armed  with  UwUS 
rifles.  On  December  16  he  reached  Oruro,  three  days'  march  from  |U> 
place.  A  telegram  sent  by  him  to  the  insur^^ts,  urging  cmwttion  of  hotflt 
action,  was  disr^torded,  and  active  resistance  by  the  people  here  is  plaanM 
as  soon  as  President  Alonco  reaches  La  Pax  with  his  troops.     It  is  ntrt  *ri 
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fully  decided  whether  to  meet  the  troops  oq  the  'Alto*  or  within  the  city 
limits.  Several  proclamations  and  announcements  have  been  issued  by  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution." 

Mr.  Bridgeman  made  further  reports  on  January  26»  February  1» 
February  3,  and  February  10,  1899»  explaining  the  serious  condition 
of  afiFairs.    On  March  28,  1899,  he  wrote : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  occurrence  of  another  hideous  outrage 
and  murder  at  the  hands  of  the  savages  of  Bolivia.  On  March  1  Colonel 
Pando  sent,  from  his  army  at  Sicasica,  120  men,  commanded  by  Arturo 
Eguino,  to  Ayopaya,  there  to  confer  with  Mr.  Orellana  as  to  the  best  means 
for  simultaneously  attacking  Cochabamba.  On  arriving  at  the  town  of 
Mohoza,  Eguino  demanded  a  loan  of  200  Bolivians  from  the  priest  of  the 
town  and  100  Bolivians  from  the  mayor. 

''These  demands  being  refused,  the  priest  and  mayor  were  imprisoned. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  priest  had  despatched  couriers  to  the  Indian  villages 
asking  that  the  natives  attack  Pando*s  men. 

"A  laige  crowd  of  Indians  came,  and  in  spite  of  all  measures  taken  to 
pacify  them,  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  were  taken  away,  the  men  subjected 
to  revolting  treatment,  and  finaUy  locked  inside  the  church  for  the  night.  In 
the  morning  the  infernal  priest,  after  celebrating  the  so-called  'Mass  of  Agony,* 
allowed  the  Indians  to  take  out  the  unfortunate  victims,  two  by  two,  and  108 
were  deliberately  murdered,  each  pair  by  different  tortures.  Seventeen  es- 
caped death  by  having  departed  the  day  previous  on  another  mission.*' 

Mr.  Bridgeman  speaks  of  the  ''infernal  priest'*  as  though  that 
part  of  it  were  settled  beyond  argument.  It  may  be  confessed  that 
the  priest's  methods  were  rather  heroic;  but  if  there  had  been  more 
like  him,  there  would  have  been  fewer  of  these  "infernal'*  forced- 
loans  in  the  dictatorships.  The  imprisonment  and  maltreatment 
of  the  priest,  because  of  his  refusal  to  yield  to  highway  robbery,  is 
passed  over  by  Mr.  Bridgeman  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  manner,  and 
the  disarming  of  the  soldiers  is  referred  to  rather  pathetically ;  while 
the  atrocities  committed  by  these  brigands  is  not  even  mentioned. 
When  groups  of  marauding  soldiers  have  no  respect  for  the  property 
of  the  Church  nor  the  persons  of  its  ministers,  and  they  happen  to 
get  the  worst  of  it,  as  in  this  instance,  I  will  let  Mr.  George  H.  Bridge- 
man,  American  Minister,  do  the  weeping. 

On  April  20,  1899,  Mr.  Bridgeman  wrote: 

*'I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  since  the  battle  reported  in  Despatdi  No. 
118,  of  April  18,  matters  have  progressed  quietly,  and  people  generally  accept 
the  idea  that  the  revolution  has  ended  and  that  peace  is  dedared. 

*'Alonzo,  on  the  day  of  the  engagement,  fled  to  Antofagasta,  and  is  still 
oat  of  Bolivia,  with  a  number  of  his  officers.  The  number  killed  of  Pando*s 
army  is  117,  woimded  127.  Of  Alonzo's  men  they  estimate  400  kiUed  and 
wounded.  One  thousand  of  Alonzo's  army  were  taken  prisoners;  20  pieces 
of  artillery,  4  Gatling  guns,  1700  rifles  captured,  with  88,000  Bolivianos 
from  the  treasure  wagon.  The  local  government  of  La  Paz  soon  go  to  Oruro, 
there  to  arrange  preliminaries  for  reorganizaticm.*' 
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On  April  28,  1899,  the  "Junta"  of  Bolivia,  through  the  "G«nml 
Secretary  of  the  Govemmenl  Assembly,"  Fernando  E.  Guachalla. 
writing  from  Oniro,  informed  Mr.  Bridgeman  that  a  new  nation&l 
government  had  been  organized,  composed  of  Serapio  Reyes  Ortei, 
Jose  Manuel  Pando,  and  Marcario  Pinilla. 

On  August  22, 1899,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  A.  A.  Ad«  author- 
ized Mr.  Bndgeman  to  recognize  the  new  outfit  as  the  govemmeat  of 
Bolivia  if  they  were  still  administering  an  orderly  de  facto  goreratneDt 

A  Pbesidential  Election  in  odb  Sisteb  Republic 
Colombia 

Colombia  has  ever  stood  in  the  vanguard  of  the  cohorts  of  cinliat- 
tion,  first  in  the  "august  empire"  of  pure  democracy.  Xo antiquated 
foolishness  like  the  Australian  ballot  system  exists  in  Colombia.  They 
prefer  vote-counting  by  automatic  infallible  machines.  In  o  letter  to 
the  Se^^retary  of  State,  Jolm  Hay,  Mr.  Charles  Burdett  Hart.  United 
States  Minister  to  Bogota,  under  date  of  August  5,  1900,  thus  de- 
scribes the  more  modem  election  devices : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  on  the  nEgbt  of  the  Sift 
ultimo  Jos^  Manuel  Marroquin,  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
being  at  the  time  in  Bogota,  declared  himself  in  the  e.xercise  of  the  executive 
power,  named  and  installed  a  ministrj*,  and,  so  far  as  this  was  possible,  look 
possession  of  the  govemroent.  This  act  was  made  possible  by  first  gettiog 
possession  of  the  garrison  in  Bogota ;  and  this  in  turn  was  made  posmble  In 
an  understanding  with  the  commanders.  Such  commanders  as  were  nut 
favorable  to  the  movement  were  superseded  by  friends  of  Marroquin  and 
held  under  strict  surveillance  while  the  necessary  steps  were  being  takci)  tn 
get  possession.  There  was  no  resistance  whatever,  and,  considering  bow  the 
matter  was  accomplished,  none  was  reasonably  to  be  expected. 

"In  a  manifesto  issued  on  the  lit  instant,  Mr.  Marroquin  nna  ai  tb 
reasons  which  moved  him  to  take  the  step,  the  inability  of  Predoent  Saode- 
mente  to  reside  at  the  capital  of  the  Republic, '  and  to  give  the  attentioo  and 
consecration  which  the  executive  action  demands  in  hJI  countries,  and  tt- 
pecially  in  those  ruled  by  a  government  purely  presidential  aa  Colombia  it,' 
and  the  call  of  public  opinion  which  for  a  long  lime  had  asked  for  tbt  i^ 
establishment  of  the  lawful  normal  condition.  The  Vice-President  says  aba 
that  he  is  reluctant  to  enter  upon  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  and  doM 
M  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Ue  declares  that  he  desires  to  bring  to  a  spirff 
end  the  bloody  civil  war  which  is  dividing  the  country,  and  be  means  lo  0) 
this  by  his  solemn  promise  to  respect  and  cause  to  be  respected  the  civil  i^A 
of  all.  If,  however,  his  promise  in  this  regard  shall  not  bring  aliout  poMTi 
be  will  prosecute  the  war  with  energy,  to  put  down  the  revolution.  In  cdB- 
elusion,  be  calls  on  nil  Colombians  who  love  their  country  to  place  theuudw 
iwder  the  banner  of  constitutionality  and  legitimacy. 

"The  first  knowledge  that  President  Sanclemente  bad  of  the  mmj>  iTiW 
was  when  a  Marroquin  force  arrived  at  Villeta.  pTesident  Sandenwntt't 
tempomry  residence,  a  day's  journey  from  Bogota,  and  made  him  a  priiontf. 
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together  with  Rafael  M.  Palacio,  his  minister  of  government  The  garrison 
at  Villeta  would  have  defended  President  Sandemente,  but  since  the  force 
sent  against  him  was  far  superior  to  his  own.  President  Sandemente  refused 
to  have  any  bloodshed  there.  He  was  allowed  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  his 
house. 

"On  the  8rd  instant  President  Sandemente  issued  a  protest  to  the  nation, 
redting  what  had  happened  and  commenting  on  the  manifesto  of  Mr.  Marro- 
quin.  In  the  protest  President  Sandemente  says,  he  is  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  to  reside  outside  the  capital.  He  asks  who  had  made 
Marroquin  a  judge  in  the  matter.  He  says  that  Mr.  Marroquin  has  violated 
the  Constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to  support  Speaking  directly  to  his 
fellow-citizens.  President  Sandemente  says:  'If  your  forefathers  did  not  con- 
sent to  be  governed  dictatorially  by  the  great  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  five 
nations,  wiU  you  consent  to  be  so  governed  by  Mr.  Marroquin,  and  those  who 
support  so  arbitrary  an  act  ?  Will  you  regard  with  indifference  that  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  the  nation  shall  continue  to  be  outraged  ?  And  will  the 
army,  which  has  given  so  many  proofs  of  loyalty,  so  regard  it  ?  * " 

President  Sanclemente's  protests  were  of  no  avaQ;  General 
Rafael  Reyes  and  the  army  were  at  the  back  of  Marroquin.  It  was 
then  supposed  that  Colombia  would  get  miUones  y  mdUones  out  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Panama  Canal  Concession.  General  Reyes 
and  the  clique  did  not  intend  that  Sandemente  should  handle  any 
of  this  fabulous  wealth. 

As  a  rule,  a  presidential  election  in  Colombia  lasts  for  three  or 
four  years,  results  in  two  or  three  hundred  battles,  and  the  loss  of 
80,000  or  40,000  or  50,000  lives,  in  addition  to  the  burning  of  towns 
and  the  sacking  and  looting  of  all  foreign  property.  Marroquin's 
gr^Eued-lightning  scheme  of  election  seems  far  preferable. 


IN  a  despatch  to  the  State  Department  on  July  87,  1899,  Minutcsr 
W,  F.  Powell  reported  the  assassination  of  "President"  Uljasea 
Heureaux,  of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  cause  of  the  assassination  was  given  as  follows:  General 
Heureaux  had  caused  large  quantities  of  paper  money  to  be  issued, 
about  $4,000,000.  which  was  circulated  under  compuIsioQ  among 
the  smaller  merchants  and  people  generally.  The  President  claimed 
that  the  grave  financial  conditions  confronting  the  country  comjielled 
him  to  do  this ;  but  the  paper  money  was  ^ecei^'ed  by  Uie  people  with 
apprehension  and  under  strong  protest.  "They  finally  refused  to 
receive  the  paper  money,  and  would  only  exchange  their  products 
for  gold.  In  and  around  Puerto  Plata  they  would  only  receive  it  in 
exchange  at  the  rate  of  10  to  1,  and  in  some  cases  \i  to  1.  To  repres) 
this  discontent  and  to  suppress  these  murmurs,  several  of  the  parties 
who  had  severely  criticised  the  policy  of  the  government  in  issuing 
paper  money  were  shot,  as  examples  to  others  or  like  discontented 
spirits." 

By  this  time  great  dissatisfaction  had  aiisen,  especially  at  Mocft, 
a  town  of  about  3000  iahabitaats,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Santiago, 
the  principal  town  in  the  Interior.  Mr.  Powell  continues  that  Prca- 
dent  Heureaux,  "hearing  of  the  dissatisfaction,  proceeded  there.  It 
U  reported  that  he  caused  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  who 
he  was  informed  were  plotting  against  him,  to  be  shot,  and  onlcn 
were  given  to  inflict  the  same  penalty  upon  others."  The  day  oa 
which  he  was  to  leave  for  Santiago,  .  .  .  three  men,  Ramon  Caccns, 
Juan  Ricardo,  Horacio  Vasquez,  whom  rumor  stated  were  to  KuSer 
the  same  fate,  attacked  him,  firing  six  bullets  into  his  body.  A  beggar 
near  by  was  also  accidentally  shot.  The  assassins  escaped,  but  soow 
of  them  were  caught  afterwards  and  executed.  Ram6n  Coccna  be- 
came later  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Vice-President.  M.  Figueroa,  took  the  oath  of  oflSce.  He 
resigned  soon  aftcmards.  The  financial  condition  was  so  bad  that 
the  soldiers,  unpaid  and  ill-fed,  refused  to  fight.  Mr.  Powell  says: 
"This  country  is  hopelessly  bankrupt:  its  foreign  debt  i 
925,000,000;  its  interior  debt  no  one  knows." 
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Mr.  Jiminez  now  aspired  to  be  President  ''A  battle  was  fought 
kt  Monte  ChristOy  August  25;  the  government  forces  were  led  by 
jleneral  Cordillasy  the  Minister  of  War.  At  first  he  was  successful, 
mt  was  finally  compelled  to  retreat  to  Puerta  Plata,  since  which  time 
lis  army  has  largely  deserted  him.** 

On  September  26,  1899,  C.  L.  Maxwell,  United  States  Consul 
jleneral  at  Santo  Domingo,  reported  the  formation  of  a  provisional 
^vemment,  with  Horacio  Vasquez  as  President,  among  the  ministers 
)eing  Ram6n  Caceres,  who  had  killed  the  former  President. 

On  November  11,  1899,  Minister  Powell  reported  that  Mr.  Juan 
[sidro  Jiminez  had  been  elected  President  of  Santo  Domingo  and 
vould  be  installed  on  November  15. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  December  3, 1900,  President  William 
tf  cKinley  remarked : 

''A  revolution  in  the  Dominican  Republic  toward  the  dose  of  last  year 
resulted  in  the  installation  of  President  Jiminez,  whose  govenunent  was 
brmally  recognized  in  January." 

Having  thus  caught  up  the  threads  of  constitutional  succession 
n  Santo  Domingo,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  scientific  improve- 
nents  and  labor-saving  devices  which  have  been  grafted  upon  the 
Section  machinery  of  that  glorious  and  majestic  conmionwealth. 
rhat  the  reader  may  not  overlook  some  of  the  manifest  advantages 
wbich  the  Santo  Domingo  system  has  over  the  obsolete  Australian 
lystem,  I  shall  quote  mainly  from  official  reports  to  the  United  States 
^vemment,  made  by  its  minister,  Mr.  W.  F.  Powell. 

Jiminez  had  been  upset  and  Vasques  installed  as  Provisional 
[Resident,  when  our  narrative  commences. 

From  Port  au  Prince,  on  April  10,  1903,  Mr.  Powell  writes  to 
Secretary  Hay: 

"The  political  prisoners  confined  in  the  fort  in  the  city  on  March  23  at 
»ie  p.  M.,  when  both  the  military  and  naval  authorities  were  at  their  homes, 
md  about  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  enjoying  their  noon 
nesta,  were  released  by  some  one,  and  to  the  niunber  of  seventy  were  supplied 
irith  arms,  and  headed  by  General  Pepin,  one  of  the  prisoners,  liberated  those 
who  had  been  confined  for  various  crime?.  These  people  were  also  given 
irms.  Among  the  political  prisoners  rej^^psed  was  Navarro,  the  former  Grov- 
smor  of  Monte  Christo,  and  the  leader  in  that  movement  a  few  months  ago 
md  who  had  been  captured  and  confined  here;  another  was  released  by  ^e 
lame  of  Greneral  Martines.  These  men  and  their  followers  soon  disarmed  the 
few  guards  on  duty,  and  within  a  few  minutes  after  their  liberation  had  se- 
nired  possession  of  the  fortress.  At  a  given  signal  the  partisans  of  these  people 
b  the  city,  who  were  opposed  to  the  provisional  government  under  General 
Basques,  made  an  attack  on  the  militai^  authorities  of  the  city  and  afterwards 
m  the  police  force,  and  being  successful  in  both,  secured  full  possession  of 
fche  city.    After  fi^^ting  nearly  two  hours,  many  being  killed  or  wounded. 
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G«neTa]  Sanchez.  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Postmaater-C 
Mr.  Castiilon,  sought  asylum  at  the  American  consulate,  Mrs.  Vasques,  the 
wife  of  the  President,  going  to  the  Haitian  legation.  General  PichiirUu,  the 
Minister  of  War,  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  conJined  in  the  fortress.  Geneiml 
A.  W.  Gil  was  named  by  the  insurgents  as  the  Provisional  President  in  plat* 
of  General  Vasques.  .  .  .  The  revolutionists,  immediately  ftftcr  aecuring 
possession  of  the  city,  seized  the  two  Dominican  naval  vessels,  one  a(  which 
is  not  much  larger  than  the  ateam-tugs  u»ed  in  towing  on  our  rivers.  She  wus 
armed  with  two  cannon  and  named  the  Colon,  The  other,  the  Independence, 
is  of  the  type  of  the  Topeka.  Quiet  prevailed  in  the  city  from  Mardi  tS  until 
April  i.  From  that  time  up  till  the  departure  of  the  French  steamer,  fighting 
has  been  constantly  going  on,  in  which  many  on  both  sides  have  been  killed. 
The  Atlanta,  Captain  Turner,  arrived  on  the  id,  and  landed  a  party  of  uilots 
to  protect  the  consulate  and  the  '  Lu  Fe '  estate,  where  is  located  the  office  of 
the  mining  and  railroad  companies,  and  where  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Adams, 
and  his  wife  and  a  party  of  engineers  are  stopping.  This  place  is  about  tour 
miles  from  the  city. 

"General  Vasques.  it  is  said,  with  an  army  of  3000  men,  reached  by  a 
forced  march  the  environs  of  the  city  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Atlanta, 
and  since  that  time  fighting  has  been  going  on.  He  has  occupied  thrM  lidea 
ajound  the  city,  on  the  highlands  whicli  command  the  city.  His  position  i* 
very  strong,  as  he  holds  the  city  at  his  mercy,  and  unless  dislodged  by  the 
forces  of  General  Gil,  will  compel  the  latter  to  surrender,  as  be  controls  all 
the  approaches  to  the  city.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  dblodge 
him  by  the  revolutionists,  but  they  have  failed,  while  Geneml  V&squea  on  his 
side  has  endeavored  to  enter  the  city,  but  each  time  has  been  repulsed  with 
loss.  In  one  point  of  view  the  revolutionists  have  slightly  the  best  of  it  •». 
aside  from  holding  the  city,  tlicy  are  in  possession  of  the  fort,  in  which  there 
is  stored  a  large  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  is  a  serioua  los  la 
Genera]  \'asques.  .  .  .  The  Presidenle,  Vasques'  vessel,  attempted  to  boot* 
bard  the  city  without  previous  notice.  One  shell  fell  in  the  courtyard  of  tlw 
German  consulate,  but  fortunately  did  not  e):plode.  Captain  Turner  MBl 
a  message  to  this  vessel,  requesting  firing  to  cease.  As  the  Presidcnte  cod- 
tinued.  Captain  Turner  prepared  his  vessel  for  action.  The  Dominican 
vessel,  seeing  this,  ceased  firing  and  left.  The  next  day  the  Vineta,  Germao 
naval  vessel,  arrived,  and  learning  the  Atlanta  had  landed  sailors,  sent  ashon 
150  of  its  crew  to  protect,  as  was  stated,  the  German  consulate  and  to  look 
after  English  interests,  and  shortly  after  its  orrival  an  Italian  and  a  Putdi 
naval  vessel  reached  the  barlior,  making  four  foreign  naval  vessels.  Hit 
city  is  entirely  isolated  from  the  outside  world,  the  cables  being  cut.  m  that 
telc^ams  have  to  be  sent  by  special  messenger  to  Cotuy,  a  place  about  thitt; 
miles  from  the  city.  ...  A  battle  took  place  on  the  5th,  the  day  the  mail  HI 
this  place.  .  .  .  The  streets  are  being  barricaded.  ...  I  am  informed  b; 
the  Dominican  minister,  Mr.  Gonzales,  that  the  revolution ista  under  Geoenl 
Gil  made  an  attack  on  General  Vasques  and  had  been  repulsed  with  pnl 
loss,  four  of  their  leading  generals  being  killed,  among  whom  weir  Genenh 
Pepin,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  present  movement.  Navana.  and  MartiML 
This  movement  should  not  be  classed  as  one  in  favor  of  the  Ust  Prraidenl. 
Mr.  Jiminez,  as  it  is  not.  The  present  movement  is  os  much  op|MMeil  to  Mr. 
Jiminex  as  it  is  to  General  Vasques,  its  main  object  being  to  make  the  Usa, 
Alexandro  W.  Gil  President." 
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On  May  12, 1903,  Mr.  Powell  added  another  chapter  to  the  history 
of  this  presidential  election : 

"By  letters  received,  it  is  stated  that  Greneral  Vasques  had  the  city  closely 
besieged  on  all  sides  except  its  sea-front  The  revolutionists,  on  their  part, 
were  strongly  intrenched,  and  besides,  strong  barricades  had  been  erected 
in  many  of  the  streets  leading  from  the  gates  of  the  city.  These  barricades 
were  well  supplied  with  rapid-fire  guns.  General  Vasques'  force  numbered 
about  2000  men ;  the  revolutionists  one  half  this  number.  Greneral  Vasques 
established  his  headquarters  at  a  village  known  as  San  Carlos,  a  place  of 
about  800  houses,  and  a  short  distance  from  Santo  Domingo.  This  {^ace  is 
entirely  destroyed,  not  a  house  standing.  Greneral  Vasques  made  several 
attempts  to  take  the  city  by  assault,  but  was  repulsed  each  time  with  heavy 
loss.  His  last  attempt  was  partly  successful,  as  his  troops  had  made  a  breach 
in  the  worics  of  the  revolutionists ;  but  the  assaulting  party  not  being  supported 
at  a  critical  moment  by  Greneral  Vasques,  the  revdhitionists  rallied  and  drove 
Vasques*  force  out  of  their  intrenchments,  killing  the  general,  Cordrew,  who 
led  the  assault  Vasques  failed  to  grasp  the  situation  in  time.  The  suddeo 
attack,  and  the  failure  to  receive  reinforcements,  caused  a  panic  in  his  forces, 
which  eventually  ended  in  a  rout  his  force  scattering  and  fleeing  in  all  direc- 
tions; and  Vasques  himself  had  to  seek  safety  in  ^ght.  At  the  time  of  his 
defeat  the  whole  Republic  was  in  his  favor,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo.  .  .  .  Vasques  left  with  a  chosen  few  (150)  for  Puerta  Plata, 
and  there  embarked  on  the  Presidente  for  Santiago,  Cuba." 

Some  months  later.  General  Alexandro  W.  Gil  y  Wos  declared 
himself  President,  and  was  recognized  by  our  government. 

A  new  revolution  broke  out,  headed  by  the  old  President,  Jiminez; 
and  still  another  headed  by  Carlos  F.  Morales. 

Time  is  too  short  in  which  to  follow  the  interminable  and  un- 
profitable wranglings  of  these  semi-savage  d^enerates  in  their  bloody 
details.  The  three-cornered  revolution  progressed  with  varying  for- 
tunes until  Carlos  F.  Morales  secured  a  virtual  triumph  and  was  de- 
clared President 

A  CHAPTER  OF  HAITI 

OuB  Little  Negbo  Sister,  and  the  Modern  Voting- 

ICACHINES  she  X7BE8  IN  ELECTIONS 

The  Hon.  J.  N.  Leger,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiaiy  from  Haiti  to  the  United  States,  wrote  an  article  for  the 
"North  American  Review"  (July,  1903),  entitled  "The  Truth  about 
Hayti." 

Mr.  L^er  denied  that  there  b  voodooism  or  cannibalism  in  Haiti, 
and  asserted  that  "personal  safety  is  everywhere  assured;  one  can 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other  without  trouble  or 
danger.**  Mr.  Leger  also  claimed  that  "Hayti  is  no  worse  than  the 
other  Central  and  South  American  Republics,  and  it  b  very  far  from 
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relapsing  into  barbarism."    Mr.  Leger  therefore  strongly  criticiaed 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  statement  in  the  same  "Reriew"  for  May,  1903. 

"Hsyti  baa  become  a  by<word  among  the  nations,  and  it  ia  incontrorerti- 
ble  that,  with  the  removal  of  white  control,  the  n^roea  have  reverted  to  a 
condition  almost  of  savagery." 

Mr.  Leger  may  be  right,  and  Haiti  may  be  no  worse  than  some 
Central  and  South  American  Uepublics.  He  is,  however,  mistaken 
if  he  includes  Peru.  Chili,  and  Argentina  among  the  Republics.  To 
give  my  readers  an  idea  of  what  Haiti  is  like  I  will  make  a  few  extracts 
from  official  reports  to  the  United  States  government,  written  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Leger's  article : 

May  11.  1902,  Port  au  Prince,  Legation  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Powdl 
reports  that  the  situation  is  extremely  interesting,  it  being  reported  that  the 
President  will  probably  leave  on  May  IS.  in  which  event  bloodahed  b  feared; 
that  the  South  demands  the  presidency:  that  Firmin  and  Leconte  are  cantU- 
dates  from  the  North. 

May  12, 1002,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  the  President  of  Haiti  has  resigned 
and  is  to  leave  the  Republic,  and  requests  the  presence  of  a  naval  resad  to 
protect  American  interests. 

May  12,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  the  Chambers  were  fired  upon  ud 
dosed  by  the  populace;  that  one  deputy  was  mortally  wounded;  that  the 
palace  and  arsenal  were  attacked  on  the  night  of  JMay  11,  when  several  were 
killed  and  wounded;  that  the  Diplomatic  Corps  is  to  embark  the  PresidenI 
of  Haiti  at  noon,  May  12;  that  (he  IMinisler  for  Foreign  Relations  and  tbe 
Minister  for  War  are  at  the  United  Slates  legation :  that  Firmin  with  an  anny 
is  marching  on  Port  au  Prince,  and  that  business  is  for  the  present  suspended. 

May  15,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  a  committee  of  eleven,  with  ei- 
President  Canal  as  chairman,  has  been  named  to  conduct  affairs  at  Port  u 
Prince,  and  that  a  similar  committee  has  been  named  in  all  the  cities  of  tbe 
Republic. 

May  IS,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  says  presence  of  naval  vessel  urgently  needed. 

May  10,  1902,  Department  of  State,  Washington.  —  Mr.  Hill  sUtes  that 
the  V.  S.  S.  Topeka  sailed  from  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  for  Port  au  Princ*  on  the 
morning  of  May  16. 

May  17,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote  that  General  Sam.  Preaidenl.  had  eov 
barked  for  France.  "At  the  present  moment  the  Republic  is  without  u 
executive  and  a  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  except  the  committM 
above  named;  yet  one  anii-ing  here  would  scarcely  believe  tliat  a  violent 
revolution  had  occurred,  a  government  driven  from  power,  almost,  one  mi^t 
say,  without  bloodshed." 

Mr.  Powell  narrated  the  history  of  the  cause  of  tbe  trouble,  stating 
that  General  Sara  was  elected  President  April  1, 1896.  by  the  National 
Chamber  upon  the  sudden  death  of  General  Hyppolile;  thalCoagmi 
required  him  to  enter  upon  his  duties  at  once  and  to  remain  in  office 
until  May  15,  1903;  that  this  was  "unconstitutional"  and  caused 
grave  di^tisfaction,  which  continued  to  grow;    that  "Uw  aeredj 
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political  arrests  and  the  exile  of  many  persons  within  the  past  two 
years  have  been  on  account  of  this  discussion/' 

"The  first  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  people  toward  the  govem- 
ment  was  caused  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  President  in  the  late  dection 
for  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  held  in  January  last.  It  is  said  in 
many  places  where  elections  were  held  that  only  those  were  allowed  to  vote 
who  would  promise  to  cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  government's  candidate. 
Those  who  would  not  do  so  could  not  vote.  In  other  cases  where  the  oppos- 
ing candidate  received  a  majority  or  a  plurality  his  election  was  set  aside, 
and  some  one  else  named  in  his  place.  If  any  one  maintained  such  action  to 
be  illegal,  he  was  arrested  or  exiled.'* 

The  men  who  aspired  to  become  President  were  C.  Fouchard» 
Bfinister  of  finance  in  General  Salomon's  cabinet,  who  had  been 
exiled  by  General  Sam;  Solon  Menos,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  General  Sam's  cabinet;  Seneque  Pierre,  an  old  Senator  (all 
these  men  being  from  the  South);  A.  Firmin,  Haitian  Minbter  to 
France;  Alexis  Nord,  Grovemor  of  one  of  the  northern  provinces; 
Creneral  Tancred  August,  Secretary  of  Public  Works;  Vibrum  Guil- 
laume.  Secretary  of  War;  and  General  C.  Leconte,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (all  from  the  North),  with  General  Maxime  Monplaisir, 
brother-in-law  of  the  President,  as  a  "dark  horse." 

**  After  the  determination  that  the  President  would  resign.  Minister  Leconte 
[the  govenmient  candidate]  felt  certain  that  he  would  be  dected,  as  he  had 
sufficient  votes  pledged  in  both  houses  to  elect  him.  This  news  spread 
rapidly,  the  streets  became  full  of  armed  citizens  wending  their  way  toward 
the  Chambers  to  prevent,  forcibly  if  necessary,  his  election.  At  first  it  was 
difficult  to  get  the  members  together.  The  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  legislative  halls  were  thronged  with  people,  and  the  government  troops, 
the  latter  to  protect  the  members  in  case  of  violence.  Several  secret  meetings 
of  the  members  were  held.  At  last  the  doors  were  opened,  and  as  soon  as 
opened  every  available  space  not  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  two  houses 
was  filled  by  the  friends  and  foes  of  General  Leconte.  As  the  balloting  was 
about  to  commence,  some  one  in  the  Chambers  fired  his  revolver.  In  an 
instant  shooting  commenced  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  One  or  two 
were  killed,  and  the  same  number  wounded.  The  members  all  sought 
shdter  in  the  most  available  places  they  could  find,  —  under  benches  and 
dedcs.  Others  forgot  the  way  they  entered,  and  sought  exit  by  means  of  the 
windows.  By  this  means  the  populace  prevented  the  election  of  Greneral 
Leconte,  forcibly  adjourned  the  Chambers  without  date,  and  dispersed  the 
members  of  both  Chambers.  The  government  troops  immediately  retired 
to  the  palace,  the  arsenal,  the  barracks,  or  the  arrondissement,  as  it  was 
thou^t  that  an  attack  would  be  immediately  made  on  each  fdace.  .  .  . 
A  ooDoerted  attads  was  made  on  each  of  the  above  places  at  ten  p.m., 
lasting  about  twenty  minutes,  in  which  the  government  troops  were  the 
victoTB.  It  is  supposed  that  in  these  engagements  about  one  hundred  persons 
either  killed  or  wounded.  .  .  . 
'Another  attads  was  made  on  the  palace  and  arsenal  on  Thursday, 
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May  15,  by  some  hot-headed  individuals,  but  as  on  the  former  occiifiion,  Qhj 
were  repulsed.  For  a  lime  thia  unexpected  movement  created  great  un«ai4> 
ness.  What  is  most  lo  be  feared  is  the  dnoger  arising  from  fire.  As  the  town 
consists  mainly  of  wooden  structures,  a  fire  once  commenced  will  sweep  the 
dty ;  then  will  come  the  uprising  of  the  lower  classes  to  loot  and  pillage. 

On  May  19,  1902,  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Boisrond  Caoal. 
President,  notified  the  Diplomatic  Corps  that  the  Committee  of  the 
North,  at  present  at  Gonaives,  was  dis[)osed  to  march  on  the  capital. 

May  19.  1908,  Mr.  Powell  inquires  of  the  Stale  Department  if  he  maj 
take  the  0.  S.  S.  Topeka  to  St.  Marc  lo  consult  with  the  Commander  of  tin 
Army  of  the  North  and  advise  him  not  to  go  to  Port  au  Prince.  He  ttatw 
thai  if  the  army,  which  is  said  to  number  5000  men,  is  not  prevented  hoai 
reaching  Port  au  Prince,  a  severe  contest  is  to  be  e.tpected,  in  which  .\iiMiricui 
interests  will  suffer. 

May  19.  1902,  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  State  Department,  replies  in  the  ne^dfvc 
to  Mr.  Powell's  request. 

May  21,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  eveiything  very  quiet,  but  thai  In- 
formation  had  been  received  that  Mr.  Pirmin,  and  Generals  Nord  nnd  Je«n 
Jumeau,  were  approaching  the  city  with  hostile  intent  at  the  head  of  2000  men. 

The  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  hands  of  Generals  Nord  and  Jumeau 
were  given  them  by  Admiral  Killick.  Five  thousand  Remington*  and 
1,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  were  recently  bought  and  delivered  to  the 
govemmenl.  The  Admiral  was  charged  to  have  them  conveyed  to  the 
arsenal.  Two  thousand  of  these  guns  were  landed ;  the  remainder,  SOOO,  and 
all  Ihe  ammunition,  he  retained  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Firmin.  It  is  b;  thit 
means  that  the  present  force  under  Firmin,  Nord,  and  Jumeau  was  anned. 

May  87,  1902.  Mr.  Powell  reports  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government,  with  Canal  as  President;  Nord,  Secretary  of  War;  SL  Port 
Colin,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Jcrcmie,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations; 
Cesarious,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Dennery,  Secretary  of  Finance;  Ia- 
lanne.  Secretary  of  Justice;    and  that  affairs  are  rather  better. 

May  SO.  190«,  Mr.  Powell  reports:  "There  is  slill  some  danger  on  M- 
count  of  the  proximity  of  what  is  known  as  the  'Army  of  the  North '  lo  the 
capital.  It  was  supposed  they  would  return  to  Cape  Haitian,  Gonaitti. 
and  St.  Marc;  but  such  is  not  the  case;  and  in  the  appointment  of  Gcmnl 
Nord  Alexis  as  the  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  this  body  of  troopa  CH 
enter  the  city  at  any  time  by  his  orders.  The  danger  then  will  be  that  a  enf 
d'Hat  may  occur  at  any  moment  The  North  will  hai-e  the  advantage  ia 
having  control  of  the  gm'emment's  arsenal  and  the  assistance  of  the  tm 
Haitian  war-vessels,  lie  palace  still  remains  under  the  control  ol  the  gov- 
emmenl troops.  The  commandant  refuses  the  provisional  goveranKnla  c 
its  President,  an  entrance  thereto,  and  stales  he  will  only  give  way  lo  ■ 
constitutionally  elected  President." 

"Another  matter  I  have  the  honor  to  mention  in  connection  with  tUi  bai 
been  the  forced  loans  mode  by  Mr.  Firmin  in  the  North,  giving  as  guaisntei 
lor  repayment  certain  revenue  derived  from  the  exporlatioa  of  coffc*,  wfaiti 
revenue  has  already  been  guaranteed  for  certain  outstanding  bonds.  I  haw 
been  requested  by  commercial  houses  lo  protest,  but  have  not  done  so.  ■• 
there  was  at  the  tunc  no  government  to  which  such  a  protest  could  be  Mat* 
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Practically  all  the  American  citizens  of  Port  au  Prince  joined  in  this 
protest. 

June  19,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote  to  Secretaiy  Haj  that  nothing  had 
occurred  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  prevailing  there;  that  one  or  two  little 
affairs  had  occurred  at  Cape  Haiti  in  which  a  few  were  injured;  another 
disturbance  at  Jacmel,  where  Militaiy  Grovemor  Delegat  was  compelled 
to  seek  asylum  in  the  Dominican  Consulate. 

"The  provisional  government  is  about  to  negotiate  a  loan  to  pay  some  of 
the  back  salaries  of  the  public  employees,  who  have  received  no  money  for 
four  months.  The  government  has  expelled  Hon.  Brutus  St  Victor,  late 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations." 

June  27,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  the  receipt  of  a  tel^;ram  from  Consul 
Livingston  that  the  Haitian  Admiral  intends  to  bombard  Cape  Haitian  at 
two  o'clock,  June  28. 

June  28,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  the  Haitian  government  styles 
the  Admiral  a  pirate  and  disavows  his  action. 

June  30,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  a  tel^;ram  received  from  Cape 
Haitian  states  that  the  Admiral  fired  on  the  city,  killing  several  people; 
that  Firmin  leaves  Cape  Haitian  on  a  Haitian  naval  vessel  under  protection 
of  consuls.  On  the  same  date  Mr.  Powell  had  written  that  he  thought 
Admiral  Killick's  threat  to  bombard  a  mere  bluff,  that  it  would  injure 
his  friends  as  much  as  his  enemies,  etc.;  but  subsequently  acknowledged 
himself  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  Killick's  character. 

July  7, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  writes  Secretary  Hay:  ''All  over  the  Republic 
there  have  been  more  or  less  disturbances,  the  most  serious  being  at  the  Cape, 
where  Admiral  Killick  endeavored  to  give  aid  to  the  Hon.  A.  Firmin  (in  the 
presidential  election),  in  so  doing  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
War  and  Marine,  General  Nord  Alexis,  who  was  also  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  and  therefore  an  opponent  to  Mr.  Firmin.  The  Admiral,  in 
order  to  protect  Mr.  Firmin,  landed  some  of  the  troops  and  sailors  from  his 
vessel,  and  also  four  of  his  guns.  This  action  on  his  part  was  resisted  by 
General  Nord,  and  brought  on  an  engagement  between  his  force  and  the 
troops  of  Greneral  Nord  resulting  in  Killick's  retreat  to  his  vessel  after 
the  loss  of  two  of  his  guns,  and  also  being  compelled  to  leave  a  portion  of 
his  troops  behind,  who  were  immediatdy  disarmed  by  General  Nord." 

Mr.  Powell  continued:  "At  the  capital  the  elections  which  closed  yester- 
day were  fairly  quiet;  there  has  been  some  little  shooting  at  night,  making 
the  timid  and  nervous  rather  unsettled.  A  few  have  been  killed,  more 
through  accident  than  by  design.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  houses  above  the  first 
floor  are  pretty  well  riddled.  .  .  .  We  do  not  dare  to  sit  on  our  galleiy 
for  fear  o^  some  stray  bullet" 

July  19,  1902,  I^.  Powell  wrote  giving  details  of  the  Cape  Haitian 
affair;  stating  that  the  provisional  government  had  dismissed  Killick,  who 
defied  the  government,  and  stated  that  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  coal,  which 
was  then  on  the  way  to  him,  he  proposed  to  return  to  the  Cape,  destroy  it, 
and  then  proceed  to  Port  au  Prince  to  finish  his  work  of  destruction ;  that 
be  would  never  surrender  the  vessel,  but  would  if  necessary  blow  her  up 
with  all  on  board. 

President  Canal  had  requested  the  French  minister  to  send  the  D'Assas 
to  Cronaives  to  capture  Killick,  but  was  refused;  he  then  requested  Minister 
Powdl  to  send  the  Marietta  to  capture  the  Crete  and  bring  her  in,  but  was 
1—21 
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nlso  refused,  on  lie  ground  ihat  the  Marietta  was  there  soleljr  for  t] 
lion  of  foreign  interests.     AdmimJ  Killick  waa  declared  a  pimtc  b 
ernment,  but  the  Diplomatic  Corps  refused  to  take  an^  action  vrlu 
the  matter. 

Civn.  Wab  Deciabed. 

July  26,  1902,  MbUter  Powell,  from  Port  au  Prince,  notified 
Deparbnent  by  cable  that  civil  war  had  been  declared,  that  the  catnnet  bstl 
been  dissolved,  and  that  FirmiD  was  marching  with  an  army  on   Fort  on 

July  30,  1902,  Acting  Secretary  David  J.  Hill  informed  Mr.  Powell  that 
the  government  would  not  regard  Admiral  Killick's  vessel  as  a  pirate;  that 
the  expedient  of  declaring  a  revolted  national  i-essel  to  be  a  "pirnte"hu 
often  been  resorted  to  among  the  Spanish -American  countries  in  limea  cl 
civil  tumult;  but  while  such  vessel  may  t>e  outlawed  so  far  br  the  out- 
lawing State  is  concerned,  no  foreign  natiou  is  bound  to  respect  or  execute 
such  outlawry.    Treason  is  not  piracy, 

August  1,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote:  "The  Prorisional  President.  G«ncnl 
Canal,  has  informed  the  public  that  civil  war  has  commenced  through 
the  action  of  Mr.  Firmin  and  of  his  friends.  General  Jean  Jiuneau,  the 
Governor  of  the  Artibonite  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Ilailiaa 
generals,  has  taken  up  arms  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Firmin,  and  left  Gonaivea  with 
an  army  of  2000  men  and  several  field  guns,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  thii 
city.  At  the  lime  of  General  Jumeau's  departure  with  his  troops.  General 
SiUnave  left  for  the  Cape  with  3000  men.  It  was  rumored,  as  an  tnduceinciit 
to  the  men  in  the  two  armies,  that  in  the  event  of  the  capture  of  either  pIWB 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Firmin  would  have  the  full  privilege  to  pillage  and  ife- 
stroy.  .  .  .  For  several  days  during  the  past  two  weeks  almnst  ■  m^ 
of  terror  prevailed,  as  if  some  great  calamity  were  pending  over  the  piMfc 
All  business  was  paralyzed.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fouchard  called  at  the  legation  (o 
know  what  steps  the  Diplomatic  Corps  would  take  to  prevent  G<mnJ 
Jumeau  carrying  into  execution  his  plans  to  destroy  the  city,  We  infomwd 
him  that  the  Diplomatic  Corps  could  not  take  any  steps  in  that  dirvctioa: 
that  this  government  must  itself  prepare  to  defend  the  capital.  .  ,  .  Owing 
to  the  dose  prosimily  of  General  Jumeau's  army,  the  government  on  the 
night  of  July  26  sent  a  body  of  troops  numbering  fiOO  men  to  prevent  ■ 
further  advance  of  this  army.  The  next  morning.  July  W.  at  six  a.  m.,  the 
alarm  gun  wns  fired,  calling  the  citizens  to  arms  and  warning  the  ID- 
habitants  of  the  near  approach  of  General  Jumeau's  troops.  Withm  u 
hour  thereafter  300  volunteers  were  sent  to  reinforce  those  sent  out  the  nigbl 
previous.  Later  in  the  morning  General  San  Fort  Colin,  vith  three  itp- 
menis  of  the  national  troops,  left  for  the  same  destination.  GmenJ  In- 
mean's  troops  were  met  at  a  place  called  Duvivier,  about  eight  mil«  ftoBI 
the  city,  where  an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  about  50  were  luDld 
and  100  wounded,  the  loss  on  Genera]  Jumeau's  ude  being  unknown. 

*'  It  was  reported  that  General  Jumcau*s  troops  had  retreated.  .  ,  .  VI* 
Admiral  Killick  has  seized  many  of  the  small  Haitian  coast ing-reaseU  fmgbtlJ 
with  fruits  and  vegetables  for  this  market,  one  of  which  was  a  reurl  flvingAc 
American  flag.  .  .  .  News  has  reached  the  government  to-day  of  the  ihrM 
of  the  army  under  General  Solnave.  who  was  marching  to  Cape  Haiti,  W  Ai 
troops  under  General  Nord  Alesis.  .  .  .  Street  firing  at  night  cootituA 
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much  to  eveiy  one's  discomfort,  as  no  one  feels  safe  from  stray  bullets.  Since 
May  12th  more  than  900,000  rounds  of  ammunition  have  been  uselessly  wasted. 
...  A  quorum  of  members  elect  has  reached  the  capital.  .  .  .  Mr.  Firmin 
has  but  23  of  95  members ;  how  the  other  72  stand  no  one  knows,  not  even  the 
candidates  themselves.  Mr.  Firmin  can  only  win  by  force  of  arms.  .  .  .  The 
presidential  contest  is  thus  narrowed  to  the  two  candidates,  Mr.  Pierre  and 
Mr.  Fouchard.  .  .  .  The  real  danger  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  partisans 
of  these  will  dash.** 

August  5, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  Firmin  set  up  a  new  government 
on  August  4  at  Gronaives,  known  as  the  Provisional  Grovemment  of  Artibonite 
and  the  Northwest,  with  Firmin,  President ;  Killick,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
War;  Bouraud,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Henriquez,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs;  St  Louis,  Secretary  of  Public  Works;  Chiooye,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  Lamour,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

August  5, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote :  "The  defeat  of  G^eral  Salnave  by  the 
army  of  Greneral  Nord  Alexis,  and  the  threatened  attack  upon  Gronaives  by 
the  latter,  has  caused  General  Jean  Jumeau  to  change  his  base  of  operations. 
...  He  has  taken  the  field  in  person,  and  is  moving  with  his  army  towards 
the  Cape  to  meet  General  Nord  Alexis.  .  .  .  The  contest  at  the  Cape  will  no 
doubt  be  a  bitter  one,  as  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  opposing  armies  are  both 
old  men,  are  bitter  enemies,  and,  as  each  has  the  prestige  of  having  never  suf- 
fered defeat,  neither  will  succumb  to  the  other  without  a  severe  struggle.  .  .  . 
If  General  Nord  Alexis  succeeds  in  defeating  Greneral  Jumeau,  it  brings  him 
prominently  before  the  people  as  a  presidential  candidate.** 

August  9,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  the  provisional  government  of 
Haiti  has  notified  the  legation  that  Gronaives,  Port  de  Paix,  and  St  Marc  are 
in  rebellion,  and  requests  the  United  States  to  prevent  shipment  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  those  places. 

August  10,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  Admiral  Killick  prevents  the 
steamship  Paloma  from  entering  Cape  Haitian;  that  he  has  cabled  to  Com- 
mander McCrea,  at  Gonaives,  that  the  government  at  Cape  Haiti  is  not  recog- 
nized, nor  the  blockade,  and  to  give  protection  to  American  and  Cuban  or 
foreign  vessels  desiring  to  enter  the  Cape. 

August  11, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  the  French  vessel  D'Assas  has  re- 
turned; brings  news  that  Petit  Goave  is  entirely  destroyed,  10,000  people 
homeless,  —  the  D'Assas  brought  150  women  and  children  to  Port  au  Prince ; 
that  Killick  blockades  the  Cape,  refusing  the  Paloma  entrance;  that  he  has 
instructed  Consul  Livingston  to  ignore  the  blockade. 

August  15, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote  Secretary  Hay  that  the  principal  events 
which  had  occurred  since  his  last  despatch  were: 

1st  The  attempt  to  declare  the  port  of  Haiti  in  a  state  of  Uockade  by  the 
Firmin  government; 

2d.   The  total  destruction  of  Petit  Goave; 

8d.    The  refusal  to  permit  foreigners  to  land  at  Gronaives; 

4th.  The  control  at  the  Cape  between  the  two  armed  forces  under  General 
Nord  Alexis  and  General  Jean  Jumeau. 

''The  saddest  event  of  which  I  have  to  write,**  says  Mr.  Powell,  "is  the 
total  destruction  of  Petit  Groave,  a  coast  city  of  the  Bay  of  Gronaives,  about  fifty 
miles  from  here,  with  a  population  of  about  12,000 ;  it  was  beautifully  situated 
and  represented  a  thriving  community.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the 
BepiiUic.  Many  of  the  foreign  houses  had  branches  here.   One  of  the  largest 
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and  moat  complete  coffee  usines  in  tie  Republic  is  located  tbere.  TtMlay  Owk 
are  but  two  bouses  standing,  and  over  10,0OD  people  are  practictdlj  faome- 
leas.  Tbis  place  was  betd  by  tbe  adherents  of  Mr.  Firmin,  tlie  cammaod* 
ant  in  charge,  Chicoye,  Minister  of  Interior  and  Police,  being  B  member  of 
his  cabinet.  The  provisional  government  sent  from  here  DOO  men  iindrr 
General  Carrie  to  dislodge  him  and  to  restore  it  to  the  control  of  this  gov* 
cmment.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  General  Carrie  sent  word  Id  Genenl 
Chicoye  to  surrender.  General  Chicoye  with  a  small  force  made  a  »aUy  frtna 
the  city  on  the  force  under  command  of  General  Carrie,  and  waa  rtpulaed. 
While  this  attack  was  being  made  in  tbe  front,  a  strong  detachment  iras  icnl 
to  enter  the  city  from  the  other  side  by  General  Carrie,  so  thai  Gmcral 
Chicoye  was  between  two  fires.  Seeing  this,  he  retreated  towards  tbe  dtr. 
On  entering  it,  it  is  said,  he  repaired  to  his  house,  put  it  to  the  torch,  and  wu 
consumed  with  bis  wife  and  children.  Others  did  likei^se.  and  the  place  vas 
soon  destroyed.  Another  report  is  that  a  number  of  young  men  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  city  by  the  Firminisls  returned  with  General  Carrie's  srmv. 
When  tliis  army  entered  tbe  city,  they  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  moHt  promi- 
nent partisans  of  jMr.  Firmin.  Owing  to  the  high  wind  prevailing  at  th«  time, 
the  flames  from  these  houses  communicated  with  others,  and  in  a  litt  e  white 
the  whole  city  wns  in  flames.  It  seems  that  no  effort  was  made  to  slop  ilorlo 
cease  fighting,  which  at  that  time  was  going  on  in  the  streets.  The  womtn 
and  children  fled  to  the  coffee  usine.  which  is  a  sbort  distance  from  the  city 
and  which  escaped  the  flames.  To  this  place  also  what  was  left  of  Gcnnal 
Chicoye's  force  retreated.  Many  of  the  wounded  were  consumed  in  tbeflamo. 
It  is  stated  that  450  were  killed.  There  were  but  few  wounded,  as  they  were 
burned  with  tbe  houses. 

"  After  the  French  consulate  was  destroyed,  the  consid  raised  his  Aug  at  lh( 
usine,  which  is  French  property,  and  gave  asylum  to  all  who  came  there,  G«- 
eral  Carrie  demanded  that  the  people  there  be  .surrendered  to  hiio,  — aboat 
400  in  number.  .  .  .  The  provisional  government  has  ordered  Iheir  aobuka- 
tion  to  foreign  shores  .  .  ,  They  have  no  money  to  pay  their  paaaxge  or  «i»- 
tain  themselves  after  they  may  reach  a  foreign  shore.  All  they  luin  h  co 
their  bodies." 

Mr.  Powell  also  reported  that  the  French,  German,  Dutch,  lod 
other  foreign  ministers  and  citizens  contributed  from  their  priv^ 
funds  to  help  these  poor  destitute  people.  The  promional  govem- 
meat  not  only  did  nothing,  but  committed  an  additional  outngc 
by  driving  these  poor  people  from  their  homes,  penniless,  into  for 
eign  countries. 

"The  provisional  government  ha.1  established  a  censorship  over  tlw  fnm, 
BO  that  but  little  news  can  be  gleaned  from  it.  Nothmg  adverw  to  the  goram- 
roent  can  he  stated  in  the  columns  of  the  papers.  .\ny  departure  troiB  tbi 
rule  consigns  the  editors,  and  those  connected  with  them,  to  prison." 

August  20, 190a,  Mr.  Powell  wrote  that  General  Jumeau.  on  the  I«h.  hii 
reduced  St.  Michel,  a  small  lawn  in  the  interior,  to  ashes  in  onler  to  p«twl 
it  from  falling  bito  the  hands  of  the  government  troops. 

"In  the  North,  toward  the  Cape,  affairs  are  still  in  a  despente  stale.  IW 
annies  of  the  two  sections  confront  each  other;  a  battle  b  momontarily  «* 
pected.    It  is  slated  that  each  numbers  about  3000  men.  ...  At  Petit  Gcmit 
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the  condition  of  the  people  that  remain  there  seems  most  distressing.  The 
women  and  children  who  are  at  the  usine  are  without  food  or  raiment,  except 
such  as  has  been  sent  them  from  here;  those  who  have  escaped  are  in  hiding 
in  the  mountains.  The  women  and  children  who  have  fled  from  the  city  are 
subsisting  on  what  they  can  find  near  them." 

August  29, 1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  severe  fighting  near  Cape  Haitian 
occurred  August  28th  and  29th ;  that  Nord  is  at  the  head  of  the  provisional 
anny  and  Jumeau  in  conmiand  of  the  revolutionists;  that  the  loss  on  both 
sides  is  very  heavy ;  that  Limbe  and  Marmelade  are  totally  destroyed. 

August  29,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  there  are  many  rumors,  but  little 
definite  news,  as  all  conmiunication  is  cut  off,  and  Mr.  Firmin  has  issued  a 
decree  prohibiting  the  consuls  and  consular  agents  from  conununicating  with 
the' legations.  .  .  .  "One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  contest  is  ^t  as 
soon  as  the  defeated  army  finds  that  it  is  compelled  to  leave  a  place,  it  at  once 
places  a  torch  to  it.** 

September  S,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  Admiral  Killidc  searched  a 
German  vessel  on  September  2,  and  took  from  her  goods  consigned  to  Cape 
Haitian  for  the  Haitian  government ;  that  the  charg^  d'affaires  of  Grermany  has 
cabled  to  his  government  for  instructions  to  seize  the  Crete  (KiUick's  ves- 
sel) ;  that  the  German  naval  vessel  Panther  is  expected  to  arrive  September  4. 

September  6,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  wrote:  '*In  the  North  affairs  are  a  little 
more  lively.  Two  battles  have  been  fought.  Greneral  Jumeau  seems  to  have 
regained  some  of  his  lost  ground.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Limbe  on  Sep- 
tember 1  and  2,  at  which  the  government  troops  were  compelled  to  retire. 
...  It  is  reported  to-day  that  the  government  troops  have  suffered  another 
reverse  at  a  place  thirty-six  hours'  march  from  here,  called  Mirebalais.  .  .  . 
Tlie  German  naval  vessel  Panther  arrived  to-day.  .  .  . 

The  Paloma,  which  arrived  to-day,  brings  to  Mr.  Firmin  $2,000,000  paper 
money,  printed  for  him  in  New  York;  800,000  rounds  of  anununition,  and 
a  quantity  of  firearms.  .  .  .  Mr.  Firmin  now  has  all  the  sinews  of  war  that 
be  needs,  —  mon^  to  pay  his  soldiers,  which  he  will  compel  all  to  accept; 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  for  the  same.  .  .  .  Mr.  Firmin  has  also 
seized  all  the  custom  receipts  at  the  ports  of  Gonaives,  St.  Marc,  and  Port  de 
Paix.  Tlie  revenues  from  these,  as  well  as  other  ports,  have  been  set  aside 
to  meet  the  bonded  obligations  of  the  government  as  they  fell  due.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  bonds  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  Grerman  bankers 
and  the  merdmnts  of  those  countries. 

September  7,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  a  conununication  from  Boisrond 
Canal,  Provisional  President,  stating  that  '* ex-Admiral  KiUidc,  at  present 
in  rebellion  against  the  legitimate  auUiority,  has  seized  on  board  the  German 
merdiant  stouner  Markomannia  arms  and  ammunition  shipped  from  the 
capital  for  Cape  Haitian.  The  government  sent  out  another  protest  to  the 
world,  calling  the  Crete,  EaUick's  vessel,  a  pirate." 

Septemb^  7,  1902,  Mr.  Powell  reports  that  the  Panther  sunk  the  Crete 
yesterday;  ordered  her  to  surrender;  Killick  refused;  30  shots  fired  into  her; 
the  Crete  was  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Gonaives ;  Killick  and  his  crew  escaped 
uninjured  to  the  shore.  Mr.  Powell  added  that  "The  Panther  returned  to 
this  port  this  morning.  Tliere  was  much  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  whfle  with  others  there  is  a  bitter  feeling  of  resentment  against 
the  provisional  government  and  Grerman  colony,  which  may  result  in  some 
grave  events  the  coming  week." 
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September  0.  1903,  Mr.  Powell  states  that  it  !a  reported  that  J 
KUIJck  and  two  of  bis  officers  went  down  with  the  Crete. 

Comments  on  the  Sineinq  of  the  Chete 
Readers  of  tins  narrative  will  remember  the  excitemeot  caused  b 
the  United  States  by  the  actioD  of  the  German  vessel  Panther  sitilung 
this  pirate  outfit.  While  not  strictly  piratical,  in  the  eyes  of  mtenift- 
tional  law,  it  was  a  bandit  vessel,  cruising  without  papers  issued  hy 
any  government,  and  not  in  the  service  of  any  revolution  which  had 
been  recc^ized  by  a  foreign  nation.  Had  this  vessel  confined  its 
attacks  to  the  forces  of  the  government,  tliere  would  have  been  no 
trouble.  But  it  issued  paper  blockades,  which  our  own  govenuneal 
refused  to  recognize;  and  when  it  held  up  our  vessels  and  searched 
them,  our  government  did  nothing.  Seizing  merchandise  from  k 
German  vessel,  however,  was  an  entirely  different  matter,  ukI  the 
German  government  deser\'es  great  credit  for  doing  what  we  our- 
selves ought  to  have  had  the  decency  to  do  long  before,  —  that  is,  to 
put  a  practical  and  effectual  end  to  the  depredations  of  the  Crete. 

The  actions  of  the  Panther  caused  the  strongest  of  animsdirer- 
sions  in  the  United  States,  and  was  responsible  for  thousands  of  red- 
hot  editorials  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  applicable  to  such  a  case.  I 
must  content  myself,  reflecting  on  the  attitude  of  the  American  presf 
and  people  with  reference  to  this  and  similar  cases,  with  the  sanx 
conviction  which  the  moujik  of  Russia  entertains  concerning  "Thf 
Little  Father,"  — "He  doesn't  know  the  truth,  but  if  be  did.  il 
would  be  all  right." 

September  13,  1903,  Mr  Powell  wrote  that  the  political  situation  VM  I* 
ting  worse;  tbat  GeDenJ  Nord  Alexis  hod  again  been  defeated  in  tbo  Noftt; 
that  a  movement  had  been  started  to  depose  General  Canal,  the  riiiiMMit 
President,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  too  old. 

Full  reports  of  the  sinking  of  the  Crete  were  given,  from  wUek 
it  appears  that  Killick  had  tried  to  blow  up  the  vessel.  A  maddodu 
crowd  of  people  filled  the  streets  crying,  "  Kill  the  Germans,'*  "  fcu 
the  whites";  but  the  Panther  steamed  away  without  waiting  to 
protect  them. 

"The  feeling  throughout  the  Republic  is  very  bitter  toward  (be  Gtmn*- 
Placards  have  been  affixed  on  the  doors  of  many  of  the  German  Iwwff^  oil- 
ing upon  all  Haitians  who  love  their  country,  irrespective  of  par^  or  bdiNk 
to  arise  and  avenge  the  death  of  Killick  by  any  means  ia  their  power.  Viki> 
is  to  be  the  result  of  this  no  one  can  predict." 

Samples  of  Haitian  Pronunciamentos 
While  these  events  are  transpiring,  we  may  pause,  as  lovcn  o* 
literature,  to  read  some  of  the  productions  from  the  pens  ot  Haitiu 
generals.     This,  by  Firmin,  sounds  rather  well: 
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To  THK  Pboplb  and  THE  Armt: 

Tbe  infamouB  goTemment  of  Port  au  Prinoe  continues  ita  ill-omened  woric. 

It  has  so  far  excited  the  foreign  governments  against  our  cause  that  it  has 
finally  led  the  German  cruiser  to  bombard  in  our  harbor  of  Gronaives  the  gun- 
boat Crete-a-PioTot  that  was  anchored  there. 

Our  vessel,  taken  by  surprise,  was  not  able  to  defend  itself;  Admiral  Kil- 
lidc  has  inunortalised  himself  in  blowing  it  up.  He  has  met  the  death  of  the 
brave. 

Boisrond  Canal  and  the  anti-patriots  who  surround  him  will  render  an 
account  ol  that  action  before  history. 

Never  would  the  foreigner  have  thought  to  act  so  brutally  toward  us  with- 
out the  request  of  that  man,  who  wished  to  avenge  himself  thus  for  the  seizure, 
regulariy  made  by  us»  of  the  arms  and  ammunitions  sent  to  his  accomplices 
at  the  Ci^  on  the  steamship  Markomannia. 

Haitians,  shame  to  those  who,  forgetting  their  duty  to  the  countiy,  call 
OD  foreigners  to  disgrace  it 

The  fifteen  cannon-shots  fired  on  the  Crete-a-Pierrot  already  on  fire, 
instead  of  shaking  my  courage,  have  strengthened  it  I  shall  remain  at  the 
height  of  my  duties. 

Dessalines,  illustrious  founder  of  our  independence,  and  thou,  Peti6n, 
and  thou,  Capiox,  braver  than  death  itself,  your  sublime  souls  soared  sUently 
over  this  generous  city  of  Gonaives  during  that  act  of  iniquitous  aggression. 

But  I  swear,  vnth  the  brave  citisens  and  soldiers  who  surround  me,  to  pre- 
serve the  national  honor  entire. 

live  Admiral  EaUick ! 

Live  the  heroes,  founders  of  national  independence ! 

Live  the  institutions ! 

Live  the  Haitian  native !  A.  FnofiN. 

Gmn  at  the  NatioDal  Pakce  at  Gonaives,  September  6,  IINK, 
OOth  year  of  independcDoe. 

If  the  reader  be  not  yet  satiated  vnth  the  peculiar  style  of  opera- 
bouffe  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  brought  forth  among  our 
"Sister  Republics/'  the  following  additional  sample  may  be  of 
interest: 

(RepuUic  of  Haiti  —  Order  of  the  Day.) 


Cttisens  and  soldiers,  let  us  render  homage  to  Admiral  Eillick,  and  to  the 
officers  d  the  Crete-arPierrot,  to  the  valorous  Generals  Ney  Piene,  Albert 
Salnave,  Laborde  Corvosier,  Malvoisin,  Macomhe,  Catabois,  and  their  other 
companions  d  War. 

Tliey  have  merited  the  fatherland. 

Live  order! 

Live  liberty! 

Live  national  independence ! 

live  the  unity  of  ihe  Haitian  f amfly ! 
etc,  etc,  etc 

Signed  by  Dauub  Boxtband, 

Councillor  Dqfits.  Finance  and  Conuneroe. 
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September  22,  1002,  Mr.  Powell  writes:  "The  partiaana  of  Ihe 
dates  resident  here,  Fouchard  and  Pierre,  are  accusing  each  other  of  bad  faith, 
thus  causing  much  bod  blood  between  them.  The  friends  of  the  une  aasert 
that  Fouchard  shall  not  be  President,  and  the  friends  of  the  other  ouididatr 
declare  that  Pierre  shall  not  be.  The  only  thing  that  prevents  on  open  rupture 
at  the  present  time  is  that  both  have  united  in  giving  assistance  to  the  pmii- 
sional  government  against  Mr.  Firmin.  After  Mr.  Finnin  has  been  defeated, 
and  is  no  longer  a  menace  to  either,  then  they  will  commence  a  conflict  for 
the  mastery  here,  in  which  the  city  will  be  the  theatre  of  conflict  .  .  .  Each 
candidate  is  quietly  arming  bis  side  for  this  conflict  .  .  .  Tlie  color  tl  \he 
candidates  is  another  danger  that  is  gradually  assuming  shape.  The  pure 
blacks  declare  that  only  a  black  man  shall  be  elected  as  President.  For  thii 
reason  a  large  number  of  this  class  espouse  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Pierre,  who 
represents  that  element;  those  of  a  lighter  hue  and  the  mulatloes  arc  rappoxd 
to  be  with  Mr.  Fouchajd,  who  is  not  quite  so  dark. 

"The  provisional  government  is  pressing  all  the  country  people  into  mili- 
tary service.  In  the  mountain  districts  they  are  hunted  like  wild  animali, 
and  are  driven  into  the  cities  like  droves  of  cattle,  with  their  legs  tied  togiriba 
with  rope,  sufficiently  long  to  enable  them  to  walk,  their  arms  tied  briupd 
them.  They  have  two  or  three  soldiers  and  an  officer  to  guard  them  sail » 
that  none  escape.  These  people  range  in  age  from  fourteen  to  sixty-five  jOA 
If  any  resist,  or  endeavor  to  escape,  or  flee  from  the  officer  in  char^,  tbcjr  n 
shot  Bs  they  run.  The  country  people,  especially  those  in  the  mounlaiitDH 
districts,  are  not  in  sympathy  with  any  of  the  candidates,  stating  'We  facie 
no  President,  why  should  we  fight  ? '  All  they  desire  b  to  be  let  alone,  *» 
cuitivale  their  little  patches  of  ground.  .  .  .  The  principal  events  nf  the  IHI 
week  are  the  successive  defeats  of  the  force  of  General  Nord  Alexis  by  iW 
troops  of  Mr.  Firmin  at  Limbe.  .  .  .  For  the  last  three  days  the  jiiiiiiiiMl 
government  has  been  sending  troops  to  attack  St.  Marc  and  Gonaivcs.  AbiMl 
3000  men  are  on  the  march,  going  by  three  routes.  .  .  .  It  is  Uu  irtlid 
purpose  of  Mr.  Firmin  to  destroy  both  cities  if  he  finds  his  trooa  cnMl 
hold  them." 

October  7,  1002,  Mr.  Powell  writes:  "The  provisional  govvnuoeat  di^ 
exhibits  greater  weakness  and  inability  to  cope  with  the  preaeot  ijIwliBf 
There  are  virtually  but  two  men  in  the  cabinet.  General  Kord  Alodi,  OB 
of  the  members,  is  in  the  field  at  the  North.  The  President.  Genenl  Cod 
is  also  filling  the  following  cabinet  places;  Secretary  of  Foreign  lUbliBHl 
War  and  Marine,  Justice,  Public  Worship,  .Agriculture  and  Public  Wart& 
The  President,  who  has  taken  these  several  cabinet  places  upon  himM,  ii 
sevenly-seven  years  old." 

October  16,  1902,  Port  au  Prince.  L^ation  of  the  United  Stato,  Mr. 
Terres  reports  that  St.  Marc  has  capitulated  to  the  provisional  gonvBDCflt 

October  17,  1908,  Mr.  Terres  reports  the  surrender  of  GonuTo,  aad  Hit 
Firmin,  with  his  followers,  has  embarked  in  the  Adirondacks. 

October  82, 1908.  Mr.  Terres  reports  that  since  the  surrender  tl  St  Mm 
and  Port  au  Paix  and  the  evacuation  of  Gonaives,  the  dvil  ww  ii  over;  tW 
it  is  supposed  a  general  amnesty  will  be  granted. 

November  5. 1008,  Mr.  Terres  reports  that  General  Nord  Alexb  deiiaaM 
of  Consul  Livingston,  Cape  Haitian,  surrender  of  political  refugMa,  wtid 
was  refused.  The  answer  of  Secretary  John  Hay,  November  tl,  IMt 
throws  ft  curious  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  American  State 
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Mr.  Hay  says:  *'Mr.  Terre's  statement  to  the  President  (in  refusing  to 
deliver  up  the  refugees)  appears  to  have  lacked  the  neoessaiy  qualification. 
The  government  could  ri^^tly  object  to  the  taking  of  political  refugees  from 
one  oi  its  consulates  by  force,  but  it  could  not  shelter  fugitives  from  the 
orderly  processes  of  the  courts  when  charged  with  common  crimes  not 
p<^tioil  in  their  nature.'* 

I  confess  that  the  man  who  can  coolly  and  dispassionately  write  of 
the  ''orderly  processes  of  the  courts/'  in  face  of  tlie  record  of  pillage, 
devastation,  and  anarchy  disclosed  in  these  letters  to  Mr.  Hay,  is  of 
a  character  incomprehensible  to  me.  Under  this  ruling,  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  get  at  a  political  refugee  would  be  for  one  of  these  black 
descendants  of  Ananias  to  charge  the  victim  with  some  crime,  and 
thus  make  him  subject  to  the  "orderly  processes  of  the  courts '' ! 

November  7,  1902,  Mr.  Terres  reports  that  "some  800  volunteers,  who 
had  left  this  city  about  three  weeks  ago  for  Gronaives,  to  operate  against  the 
army  of  Firmin,  returned  to  the  capital  on  the  8d  instant  about  five  p.  m.  On 
entering.  General  St  Fort  Colin,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Commandant 
of  the  Arrondissement  of  Port  au  Prince,  demanded  them  to  disarm.  They 
refused  to  give  up  their  arms,  and  the  consequence  was  a  conflict  between  the 
troops  of  General  St  Fort  Colin  and  the  volunteers  commanded  by  Greneral 
Emmanuel  Thezan.  The  whole  city  was  thrown  into  a  .commotion,  a  perfect 
panic  ensuing;  the  firing  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon, 
all  through  the  night,  and  reconmienced  on  the  following  morning,  continuing 
until  eleven  o'dodc,  when  things  quieted  down,  and  the  volunteers  vrithdrew 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  they  are  now  encamped,  retaining  their  arms 
and  two  Gatling  guns.  During  the  disturbance  there  were  some  10  or  12  killed 
and  about  20  wounded ;  some  of  the  victims  were  persons  not  engaged  in  the 
mSee.  The  state  of  affairs  here  is  very  unsettled,  and  when  the  different  corps 
return,  —  one  under  Greneral  J.  Carrie,  with  volunteers  who  are  partisans 
of  Mr.  Fouchard,  the  same  as  those  under  General  Thezan,  and  the  two  corps 
under  Generab  Buteau  and  H.  Monplaisir,  respectively,  who  support  as  their 
candidate  Mr.  Seneque  Pierre,  vrith  Greneral  Alexis  Nord,  who  is  coming  with 
his  army,  and  who  is  also  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  —  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  avoid  serious  complications." 

November  21,  1902,  Mr.  Terres  writes:  "G^eral  Alexis  Nord,  vrith  the 
main  corps  of  his  army,  is  still  at  Gonaives;  he  is  expected  to  arrive  here 
within  the  next  ten  days,  and  then  he  will  have  in  this  city  about  15,000  troops. 
Should  he  not  pose  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  vrith  a  certainty 
of  being  elected,  whichever  one  of  the  other  two  candidates  that  he  may  favor 
will  surely  be  elected." 

December  16,  1902,  Mr.  Terres  reports  the  arrival  of  G^eral  Nord  on 
December  14;  that  great  excitement  prevails;  that  shooting  is  going  on  in 
the  dty;  that  serious  trouble  is  expected;  that  the  Haitian  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  general  police,  is  at  the  United  States  Legation. 

December  22,  1902,  Mr.  Terres  reports  that  General  Nord  has  been 
dected  President  of  Haiti,  and  that  everything  is  quiet  at  Port  au  Prince. 

"On  the  14th  instant  General  Nord  Alexis  entered  the  capital  with  his 
army  of  about  5000  men.   He  immediatdy  distributed  his  troops  at  the  differ- 
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«nt  importaDt  posts  and  forta  of  the  city.  .  .  .  During  tbe  dsy  there  vas  some 
disorder;  some  15  persona  were  killed;  later,  however,  all  quieted  down. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  17th  ther«  was  a  salute  fired  at  about  ei^t  p.  it.. 
and  the  army  acclaimed  General  Nord  as  the  President  of  Haiti.  Tbe  next 
day  General  Nord,  escorted  by  his  cavalry,  passed  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city,  and  then  entered  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  palace, 
which,  since  the  departure  of  ex-President  Sam,  had  been  closed  and  guarded 
by  General  Darius  Hyppolite,  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  Genera]  Nord, 
accepting  the  acclamation,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  National  Assembly. 
.  .  .  General  Nord  received  100  out  of  the  115  votes  cast,  the  15  others  being 
blank  ballots," 

This  is  the  story  of  an  "  election"  in  Haiti,  —  a  chapter  which 
has  been  repeated  with  a  thousand  variations,  a  hundred  diiferent 
time:s,  ever  since  the  Black  Dictatorship  was  established. 

Whether  the  stories  of  voodooism  and  cannibalism  in  Haiti  are 
true  or  not  is  a  matter  of  little  importance;  the  prime  fact  is,  that  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  Haiti  b  a  barbarous  community'.  So  fur  as 
I  know.  Haiti  is  the  highest  type  of  government  ever  established  by 
the  negro  race,  and  with  reference  to  it  I  must  agree  with  Mj. 
Colquhoun,  who  terms  it  "a  by-word  among  the  nations." 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  CONSTITDTIONS 

I.  Constitutions  of  Colombia 

A  PROMINENT  Colombian  authority  says : 
"In  no  other  country  of  the  worid  have  there  been  adopted  as  many 
Constitutions  as  in  Colombia.  Counting  those  which  took  root  from 
the  prodamation  of  independence  by  the  united  provinces  of  New  Granada 
(1811-1815) ;  those  that  governed  in  all  the  Republic  in  1821, 18S0, 18S2, 1843, 
1863,  1858,  1863,  and  1886;  the  thirty-five  Constitutions  adopted  by  the 
provinces,  in  virtue  of  Article  48  of  the  Constitution  of  1853,  and  Uie  forty-two 
sanctioned  by  the  Sovereign  States  under  the  regimen  of  the  Constitution  of 
Rionegro,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  had  since  1811  ninety  Constitutions. 
In  them  have  been  adopted,  within  the  republican  regimen,  aU  possible  combi- 
nations,—  rigorous  centralization,  mitigated  centrtJization,  rdative  federa- 
tion, absolute  federation,  and  confederation.  Some  of  these  Constitutions 
have  been  the  work  of  a  single  party;  others,  as  those  of  1843,  1858,  1886, 
were  partially  the  joint  work  of  diverse  parties." 

n.  Otheb  Latin-American  CoNSTmmoNs 

If  the  Constitutions  of  Colombia  have  been  somewhat  more  numer- 
ous than  those  of  Venezuela,  they  have  at  least  not  been  more  amusing, 
nor  have  the  mandates  of  these  Constitutions  been  more  generally 
disr^arded  in  one  country  than  in  the  other.  Every  incoming  Dic- 
tator has  had  a  Constitution  of  his  own,  each  one  designed  to  be 
prettier  than  the  preceding,  but  without  the  slightest  intention  of 
making  it  practically  applicable  in  any  respect  to  the  actual  admin- 
istration of  a£Fairs.  Nor  is  the  majority  of  the  other  Spanish-American 
countries  particularly  better  than  Venezuela  or  Colombia  in  this  re- 
spect. Their  Ccmstitutions  have  been  changed,  altered,  abolished,  or 
amended  at  the  whim  of  the  reigning  Dictator.  The  dates  of  the 
adoption  of  the  latest  Constitutions  of  several  of  these  countries  have 
been  given  as  follows:  Ecuador,  1897;  Nicaragua,  1894;  Santo  Do- 
mingo, 1896;  Honduras,  1895;  Haiti,  1889;  Salvador,  1886;  Bolivia, 
1880;  Peru,  1885;  Colombia,  1904;  Venezuela,  1904. 

In  Braza  one  Constitution  only  existed  during  the  empire,  from 
1824  to  1891.  In  Chili,  Argentina,  Uraguay,  Paraguay,  and  Gaute- 
mala,  the  Constitutions  are  not  changed  so  often.   When  a  revolution 
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sweeps  the  government  out  of  power,  the  new  crowd  conteota  itadi  1 
with  filling  the  offices,  probably  considering  that  the  CoDstitutioa  a 
not  of  enough  importaDce  to  justify  interfering  with  it. 

All  Spanish- AJncTican  Constitutions  are  much  aUke;  they  are 
mainly  copies  of  our  Constitution,  with  some  French  ideas  grafted  on 
to  it,  and  a  few  Utopian  ideas  of  the  reigning  Dictator  tagged  on.  The 
Constitution  which  comes  nearest  to  practicality  is  that  of  Mexico. 
It  was  adopted  in  1857,  but  fulfilled  Bolivar's  definition,  "Oiir  Con- 
stitutions are  books,"  until  General  Porfirio  Diaz  fought  his  way  bto 
power  and  resulutely  set  about  organizing  a  real  government.  As 
stated  elsewhere,  the  Mexican  Constitution  is  almost  uni\'er8any 
respected  aud  enforced  by  the  courts,  and  reference  has  been  made 
to  its  articles  for  so  long  a  time  tliat  a  com|iliance  with  its  mandates 
has  become  habitual.  It  has  become  interwo\'eQ  in  the  legal  thought 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  worthy  of  great  respect.  In  a  lesser  d«^ree. 
and  yet  to  an  extent  which  makes  us  hopeful,  the  Constitutions  of 
Cluli,  adopted  in  18S3,  the  body  of  which  is  still  in  force,  and  that 
of  Argentina,  adopted  in  1860,  are  being  more  and  more  acrepled 
by  the  governments  and  the  courts  as  of  paramount  authority,  al- 
though in  their  more  important  provisions  —  those  relating  to  the 
election  of  executives  and  legislators  and  to  the  iodepeDdence  of  Uw 
judiciary  —  they  are  as  if  they  were  not. 

m.  The  CoNsTmrnoNS  of  Venezuela 

For  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  relations  which  a  typical  Spanlih- 
American  Constitution  has  to  the  actual  administration  and  to  show 
how  utterly  puerile  and  ridiculous  are  its  pretensions  to  be  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land ;  how  unworthy  of  any  consideration  whatewf 
it  is  as  a  governing  factor  or  as  controlling  the  actions  of  Ibme 
in  authoritj-.  I  shall  analyze  one  of  the  most  recent  productions  of 
Latin- American  countries,  namely,  tlie  Constitution  of  Veneiudt. 
This  document  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
constitution -making  to  be  found  in  history. 

Almost  every  revolution  in  Venezuela  has  brought  a  new  Cotuti- 
tution  into  existence.  The  new  Dictator  usually  appoints  one  at  bii 
partisans  from  each  State,  or  district,  to  be  a  member  of  an  AntmiUa 
ConstHiiyenti  —  a  sort  of  provisional  congress  —  and  this  body  pi»- 
mulgates  the  Constitution  desired  by  the  Dictator.  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session several  of  these  Constitutions,  but  the  five  most  imporiaut 
may  be  regarded  as  follows; 

1830  —  The  Constitution  promulgated  at  Valencia,  September  21. 
1830,  by  Jos^  Antonio  Paez ; 

1874  —  The  Constitution  promulgated  by  Guzman  Blanco; 

1881 — The  Constitution  promulgated  by  Guzman  Blanco  ■! 
Caracas  on  April  «7,  1881;  ^^J 
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1893  —  The  Constitution  promulgated  by  Joaquin  Crespo  at 
Caracas,  June  21,  1893; 

1901  —  The  Constitution  promulgated  by  Cipriano  Castro,  Ca- 
racas, March  29,  1901; 

The  Constitution  of  1830  was  allied  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
Diputados  of  the  provinces  of  Cumand,  Barcelona,  Margarita,  Ca- 
racas, Carabobo,  Coro,  Maracaibo,  Merida,  Barinas,  Apure,  and 
Guayana.    It  declared  that: 

The  Venezuelan  nation  is  forever  and  irrevocably  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  potencies  and  foreign  dominion,  and  b  not  and  never 
will  be  the  patnmony  of  any  family ; 

That  sovereignty  resides  essentially  in  the  nation,  and  can  only 
be  exercised  by  those  political  powers  which  this  Constitution 
provides; 

That  the  government  will  be  formed  republican,  popular,  repre- 
sentative, responsible,  and  alternating; 

That  the  people  will  not  themselves  exercise  other  attributions  of 
sovereignty  than  the  elections,  nor  deposit  the  exercise  of  such  sov- 
ereignty in  the  hands  of  any  single  person; 

That  the  supreme  power  is  divided  into  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial ;  each  power  will  exercise  the  attributions  designated  by  this 
Constitution,  vrithout  exceeding  their  respective  limits; 

All  Venezuelans,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of  citizenship, 
are  eligible  for  election  to  public  office. 

Very  formal  and  complete  directions  were  given  for  the  holding  of 
elections  and  the  recording  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  restrictions  placed  by  this  Constitution  upon  the  exercise  of 
power  by  the  Executive  mic^ht  incline  us  to  believe  that  these  people 
irete  seriously  engaged  in  working  out  the  problem  of  free  gUm- 
ment,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Paez  was  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
formulation  an  autocratic  Military  Dictator. 

The  Constitution  states: 

The  President  of  the  Republic  cannot: 

Ist  Leave  the  territory  of  the  Republic  while  he  exercises  the  Executive 
power,  nor  for  one  year  afterwards  [if  the  writer  of  this  clause  could  have  seen 
Andrade  skipping  out  from  La  Guaira,  he  would  probably  have  changed  his 
phrasecdogy  to  "ou^t  not"  instead  of  "cannot"]; 

2d.  Conmiand  in  person  the  military  and  naval  forces  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  Congress; 

8d.  Employ  the  armed  forces  permanentiy  in  case  of  internal  oonunotion, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  cabinet; 

4th.  Admit  foreigners  to  the  service  of  arms  in  the  dass  of  officials  and 
chiefs,  without  the  previous  consent  of  Congress; 

5th.  Expel  from  the  territory,  nor  deprive  of  his  liberty,  any  Venezuelan, 
except  in  cases  prescribed  by  Article  118  (rebellion  or  foreign  war),  nor  pre- 
scribe any  punishment  whatever; 

0th.  Exercise  any  control  over  judicial  proceedings; 
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7th.  Prevent  or  iat«rfere  with  the  election  prescribed  bj  this  Confllltii-  ' 
tion,  oor  prevent  the  persona  elected  from  taking  their  offices  and  ejcerciiing 
their  functions; 

8th.   Dissolve  Congresa  Dor  suspend  its  Bexaions, 

A  great  raany  more  restrictiooa  were  placed  upon  the  ExecutiTc, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  tyranny  impos5ibI<- ;  and  Venezuela 
became  at  once  quite  a  model  republic  on  paper. 

The  Constitution  promulgated  by  Guzman  Blanco  vas  mot* 
profuse  than  even  that  of  Paez  in  it^  alleged  guamnteea.  One 
would  think  to  read  it  that  the  millennium  had  arrived  in  Venezuela. 
The  following  will  illustrate  it^  pretensions  (Constitutioo  of  1883) : 

Art.  14.    The  nation  guarantees  to  Venezuelans  — 

1st.  The  inviolability  of  life,  capital  punishment  bemg  abolished,  no 
difierence  what  law  may  be  established. 

2d.  Property  with  all  its  rights,  emoluments,  and  privileges;  it  cui  onlj 
be  subject  to  the  contributions  decreed  by  the  legislative  authority  and  the 
judicial  decision,  and  be  taken  for  public  works,  previous  indemnizBtioci, 
and  judgment  of  condemnation. 

3d.  The  inviolability  and  secrecy  of  correspondence,  and  other  privstt 
papers. 

4th.  The  domestic  residence,  which  cannot  be  entered  except  lo  picvenl 
the  perpetration  of  a  crime,  and  this  even  must  be  executed  in  acconlaiKC 
with  the  prescription  of  law. 

5th.  Personal  lit>erty.  and  for  it;  (a)  there  remains  abolished  the  forcihk 
recruiting  for  the  senice  of  arms;  (b)  slavery  forever  prohibited;  (c)  frM- 
dom  for  slaves  who  tread  the  Venezuelan  territory:  (d)  no  one  is  compelbd 
to  do  what  the  law  does  not  command,  nor  prohibited  from  doing  what  tkt 
law  does  not  prohibit. 

6th.  The  liberty  of  thought,  expressed  by  words,  or  by  medium  <rf  lb 
press,  is  without  any  restriction  or  previous  censorship.  In  the  cases  of  Cil- 
unmy,  or  injury,  or  prejudice  to  third  parties,  the  aggrieved  has  the  ri^t  to 
bring  actions  before  the  tribunals  of  justice,  in  accordance  with  the  conmM 

7th.  1'he  liberty  to  travel  without  passports,  lo  change  the  domicile,  o^ 
serving  for  this  purpose  the  legal  formalities,  and  to  absent  himself,  or  rebus 
to  the  Republic,  taking  his  property  and  chattels. 

8th.  The  lilierty  of  indust^,  and,  in  consequence,  the  ownerahip  of  hii 
discoveries  and  productions.  For  authors  and  ini-entors  the  law  wiU  ajiip 
a  temporary  privilege,  or  indicate  the  manner  of  indemnifying  them. 

9th.  The  liberty  of  reunion  and  a.<»ociation  without  amis,  pubUdy  <t 
privately,  the  public  aulhorities  having  no  right  to  exercise  any  act 

lOth.  The  liberty  of  petition,  with  the  right  of  obtoiiung  a 
thereon,  before  any  functionary,  authority,  or  corpoiation.  If  the  pttilkt 
is  signed  by  many,  the  first  five  will  respond  for  the  aulhenticily  of  the  si|p^ 
tures,  and  all  for  the  truth  of  the  statements. 

11th.  The  liberty  of  suffrage  for  the  popular  elections  without  oikC 
restrictions  than  that  of  a  minority  of  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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12th.  The  liberty  of  instruction,  which  will  be  protected  in  aU  its  extension. 
The  public  power  remains  obligated  to  establish  gratuitously  primary  educa- 
tion and  that  of  arts  and  occupations. 

18th.  Religious  liberty. 

14th.  Individual  security,  and  for  this  (a)  no  Venezuelan  can  be  arrested, 
nor  imprisoned  for  debts  which  do  not  spring  from  fraud  or  crime;  (6)  nor 
be  obliged  to  receive  military  persons  in  his  house,  nor  lodge  nor  feed  Uiem; 
(c)  nor  be  judged  by  special  tribunals  nor  commissions,  but  only  by  the 
regular  judges,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  dictated  prior  to  the  crime, 
or  oonmiencement  of  the  action ;  (d)  nor  be  imprisoned  nor  arrested,  except 
upon  summary  information  of  having  conmiitted  a  crime  which  merits  cor- 
poral punishment,  and  an  order  in  writing  by  the  functionary  who  sentences 
him  to  prison,  with  a  statement  of  the  cause,  unless  the  person  has  been 
caught  infraganH;  {e)  nor  be  held  incomunieado  for  any  cause;  (/)  nor  be 
obliged  to  testify,  nor  be  interrogated,  in  criminal  affairs,  against  himself,  or 
his  relatives  within  the  fourth  degtee  of  consanguinity,  second  of  affinity,  and 
matrimony;  (g)  nor  remain  in  prison  if  the  motives  have  been  destroyed; 
(h)  nor  be  condenmed  to  suffer  pain  in  criminal  matters  without  first  having 
been  cited  and  legally  heard;  {%)  nor  be  condenmed  to  imprisonment  for 
more  than  ten  years ;  (j)  nor  continue  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  political 
motives  after  public  order  has  been  established. 

15th.  The  equality  in  virtue  of  which  (a)  all  must  be  judged  by  the  same 
laws,  and  submitted  to  equal  duties,  services,  and  contributions;  (6)  Titles 
of  nobility  will  not  be  conceded,  nor  hereditary  honors  and  distinctions,  nor 
public  office  whose  emoluments  endure  longer  than  the  service;  (c)  No  other 
titles  or  address  will  be  given  to  officiab  or  corporations  than  ''Citizen  "  and 
"You." 

IV  Alleged  Constitutional  Guabantees 

Very  many  other  alleged  "guarantees"  were  expressed  by  the 
so-called  Constitution  of  Guzman  Blanco,  but  none  of  diem  was  worth 
the  paper  it  was  printed  upon.  These  constitutional  guarantees  seem 
a  cruel  and  wicked  mockery.  If  Blanco  and  bis  satellites  had  been 
men  of  good  faith,  we  might  have  patience  with  their  frailties  and 
shortcomings;  but  their  allied  constitutional  guarantees,  like  those 
of  Crespo  and  Castro,  who  succeeded  them,  were  only  the  crafty 
devices  of  corrupt  and  debauched  men,  who  "steal  die  liveiy  of 
heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in." 

The  Constitution  promulgated  on  April  13,  1901,  by  Cipriano 
Castro,  contained  all  the  above  guarantees,  and  many  more.  Some- 
thing occurred  which  caused  Castro  to  dislike  this  Constitution;  he 
therefore  promulgated  a  new  one,  on  June  12,  1903.  Some  of  the 
provisions  in  Castro's  Constitution  are  really  worthy.  Take  this,  for 
instance: 

"Abt.  63.  The  election  of  President  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela 
win  be  made  l^  aU  the  citizens  of  all  the  States  and  the  Federal  District,  by 
direct  and  secret  ballot;  and  in  order  to  be  elected  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Vene- 
soelan  by  birth,  and  to  have  completed  thirty  years  of  age." 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  "in  order  to  be  elected,"  it  isneces8aT7  to  tune  ' 
more  half-breed  soldiers  and    more  machetes  than  the  oUicr  fellow. 
It  disgusts  a  sensible  man  to  read  this  drivelling  talk  of  the  elections    I 
in  Venezuela,  ' 

On  April  27,  1904,  General  Castro  promulgated  jret  another  Con- 
stitution for  Venezuela.    This  Constitution  seems  to  be  aimed  i 
particularly  at  foreigners,  of  whom,  however,  there  are  very  t 
maining.     It  declares: 

"The  law  shall  determine  the  rights  and  duties  of  foreigners. 

"If  foreigners  take  part  in  political  disputes,  they  shall  have  the  I 
responsibilities  as  Venezuelans. 

"In  no  case  shall  oatlonals  or  foreigners  claim  to  be  indemnified  bf  tl 
nation  or  the  Stales  for  damages  or  expropriations  which  have  not  beeail~ 
milled  by  lawful  authorities  acting  in  their  public  character." 

The  Federal  Executive  is  given  the  power  — 

"To  prohibit,  when  it  is  deemed  expedient,  the  entry  into  the  natioul 
territory  of  foreigners,  who  have  no  settled  domicile  in  the  country,  or  to  espd 
them  therefrom. 

"To  prohibit  and  prevent  the  entry  into  the  territory  of  the  Republic  al 
foreigners  specially  devoted  lo  the  senice  of  any  worship  or  religion,  whalcnt 
may  he  the  order  or  hierarchy  with  which  they  are  invested." 
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V.    CoNaTITDTIONa   OP  ECDADOB 

The  Constitutions  of  Ecuador  have  been  many  and  excellonl 
paper.    Some  of  the  principal  Constitutions  were  as  follows: 

PUoa  FromuIgUed  DmUaa 

1.    IliobomU 1830-1R35 

«.   Ambato                      18S5-1MS 

8.  Quito                                1MS-I8i5 

4.  Cuenca 1845-I8H> 

5.  Quito lS60-ISJf 

6.  Guayaquil IS59-ias» 

7.  Quito IB81-IM0 

8.  Quito 19<S1»-1878 

0.    Amlialo I877-188a 

10.  Quito 1888-1887 

11.  Quito IBOT-IUM 

12.  Quito 18»7- 

Thc  Constitution  of  Ecuador,  like  that  of  Venezuela,  is  uselrss  Iff 
practical  purposes.  If  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  were  in  toj 
degree  respected,  there  might  be  some  hope  for  the  future.  But  itH 
merely  an  aggregation  of  words  which  may  be  shown  to  foreiga  pofr 
ers  when  complaint  is  made  about  the  low  state  of  civilisation  iHiiA 
permits  the  Icvj-ing  of  forced  loans  on  their  citizens.  The  guaraoWl 
of  the  Ecuadorian  Constitution  are  as  follows : 
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CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  REPUBLIC  OP  ECUADOR 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  Author  and  Legislator  of  the  earth,  the  National 
Assembly  of  Ecuador  makes  and  promulgates  the  following  political 
Constitution: 

Title  I.  The  Nation  and  the  Fobm  of  itb  Government 

Art.  I.  The  Ecuadorian  Nation  is  composed  of  all  the  Ecuadorians 
united  under  the  dominion  of  the  same  laws. 

Art.  n.  The  territory  of  the  Republic  embraces  that  of  the  provinces 
which  formerly  constituted  the  Presidency  of  Quito  and  that  of  the  Archipelago 
of  Galapagos.  The  limits  shall  be  finally  fixed  by  treaties  with  the  neighbor- 
ing nations. 

Art.  m.  The  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  nation,  but  it  is  delegated  by 
it  to  the  authorities  established  by  the  Constitution. 

Art.  rV.  The  Government  of  Ecuador  is  popular,  elective,  representative, 
alternative,  and  responsible.  It  is  vested  in  tluree  powers:  the  Legislative, 
the  Executive,  and  the  Judicial.  Each  one  of  them  fulfils  the  duties  and  func- 
tions allotted  to  it  by  the  present  Constitution,  but  none  shall  exceed  the 
limits  established  by  its  provisions. 

Art.  V.  The  Republic  is  indivisible,  free,  and  independent  of  all  foreign 
power. 

Title  IE.   Ecuadorians  and  Auenb 

Section  1 

Art.  VI.  The  following  are  Ecuadorians: 

1.  All  persons  bom  in  the  territory  of  Ecuador  of  Ecuadorian  fathers  or 
mothers. 

2.  All  persons  bom  in  Ecuadorian  territory  of  alien  fathers,  if  residing 
m  it. 

8.  All  persons  bom  in  a  foreign  state  of  Ecuadorian  father  or  mother,  who 
reside  in  the  Republic,  and  express  their  desire  to  be  Ecuadorians. 

4.  All  the  natives  of  another  State  who  enjoy  the  Ecuadorian  nationality. 

5.  All  aliens  professing  sciences,  arts,  or  useful  industries,  or  owning  real 
estate  or  having  capital  invested  in  business,  who  have  resided  for  one  year 
in  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
domiciled  in  it,  and  have  obtained  naturalization  papers. 

6.  Those  who  have  obtained  naturalization  by  act  of  Congress  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Republic. 

Art.  Vn.  No  Ecuadorian,  even  if  he  has  acquired  another  nationality, 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  as  long  as  he  remains  domiciled  in  the  Republic.  The  provisions 
made  on  this  subject  in  treaties  anterior  to  this  date  shall  be  respected. 

Art.  Vm.  A  special  law  shall  define  who  are  domiciled  foreigners  and 
their  ri^ts  and  duties. 

Section  2.    Citizenship 

Art.  IX.  Every  male  Ecuadorian  who  can  read  and  write  and  is  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  whether  married  or  sin^e,  is  a  citizen  of  Ecuador. 
VOL.  I  —  28 
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Art.  X.  The  Ecuadorian  citizenship  \a  lost  — 

1.    By  entering  the  service  of  a  hostile  nation. 

i.   By  aaturaiization  in  aaotfaer  State. 

S.   In  all  other  cases  established  by  Ian. 

Art.  XI.  Ecuadorians  who  have  lost  the  rights  of  cilixeoBhip  may  tx 
restored  to  them  by  the  Senate.  But  convicts  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprixm- 
ment  longer  than  six  months  cannot  obtain  their  restoration  to  dtisenihip 
until  the  full  term  of  their  sentence  is  served. 

An  Ecuadorian  naturalized  in  another  country  may  recover  his  natiTC 
citizenship  by  returning  to  Ecuador,  renouncing  his  foreign  afle^ancc.  uid 
declaring  his  intention  to  reassume  his  original  dtieensbip. 

Aht.  XJI.  The  rights  of  citizenship  shall  be  suspended  — 

1.   By  judicial  order  enjoining  their  exercise. 

i.   By  sentence  passed  in  cases  of  violations  of  the  law  which 
loss  of  citizenship. 

S.   By  decree  issued  against  a  public  functionary. 

Title  III.    The  Reuqion  of  the  Repubuc 

Art.  XIII.  The  religiou  of  the  Republic  is  the  Roman  Catholic  AporioTie. 

and  all  others  are  exciuded.    The  political  powers  are  bound  to  respect  it,  to 

cause  it  to  be  respected,  and  to  protect  it  in  its  liberty  and  all  its  otlier  righti. 

Title  IV.    Gdaranteeb 

Aitr.  XIV.  The  penally  of  death  shall  not  be  imposed  for  offences  purdj 
political,  except  when  they  consist  ia  the  forcible  alteration  of  the  coiutitu- 
tional  order  by  armed  people  militarily  organized. 

Treason  to  the  country,  parricide,  murder,  arson,  pillage,  and  piracy,  fWi 
if  commuted  under  cover  of  a  political  purpose,  shall  never  be  ccosidend 
political  offences,  nor  shall  offences  committed  by  military  men  «hile  in  adtw 
service  be  clothed  with  that  character. 

Art.  XV.  All  persons  are  entitled  to  be  presumed  innocent  and  to  fetwn 
their  good  reputation  until  adjudged  guilty  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

Art.  XVI,  There  are  no  slaves,  nor  shall  there  be  any,  in  the  [{cpubli<^< 
and  all  slaves  who  tread  upon  Ecuadorian  territory  shall  become  free. 

Art.  XVII.   Forced  recruiling  is  forbidden. 

Art.  XVIII.  No  person  shall  be  forced  to  lend  services  not  requirad  bj 
law,  and  in  no  case  shall  tradesmen  and  laborers  be  compelled  to  wurk  iiiihM 
in  fulfilment  of  a  contract. 

Art.  XIX.  There  shall  be  liberty  of  reunion  and  association  withonttn* 
for  lawful  purposes. 

Art.  XX.  All  persona  are  entitled  to  exercise  the  ri^t  of  pelilion,  tBl^ 
dress  their  requests  to  all  authorities,  and  to  ask  for  and  secuT«  a  pruperdH^ 
sion  on  the  same:  but  the  petitions  shall  never  be  mode  in  the  name  olAt 
people. 

Art.  XXI.  No  persons  shall  be  detained,  arrested,  or  imprisoned  SH^ 
in  such  cases,  in  such  form,  and  for  such  time,  as  provided  by  law. 

Akt,  XXII,  No  person  can  be  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  Uw* 
or  subjected  to  other  jurisdiction  than  that  of  his  natural  judp^a,  or  tried  b; 
special  commissions,  or  by  laws  enacted  subsequent  to  the  date  of  hi*  ofleooti 
or  deprived  of  the  right  of  defence  in  any  stage  of  the  IriuJ. 
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Abt.  XXm.  No  husband  or  wife  shall  be  compelled  to  testify  against 
the  other  in  a  criminal  case.  No  person  shall  be  forced  to  testify  against  his 
relations,  whether  in  the  ascending,  descending,  or  collateral  line,  within  the 
fourth  dvil  d^pree  of  blood  relationship  or  the  second  degree  of  affinity.  No 
one  shall  ever  be  compelled  by  oath,  or  otherwise,  to  give  testimony  against 
himself  in  any  matter  which  may  entail  penal  reqx>nsibUity.  No  person  shall 
be  kept  in  dose  confinement  for  over  twenty-four  hours,  or  put  in  irons,  or  be 
subjected  to  any  kind  of  torture. 

Art.  XXrV.  Whipping,  and  confiscation  of  property  are  forbidden. 

Abt.  XXV.  No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  except  by  a  judicial 
decision,  or  by  omdenmation  for  public  use  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law  and 
upon  previous  indemnification. 

Art.  XXVI.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  levied  except  in  conformity  with  the 
law  and  by  the  authority  designated  by  it  for  that  purpose.  Taxation  shall 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  capital  or  industry  of  the  taxpayer. 

Art.  XXVn.  All  persons  shall  enjoy  liberty  of  industry  and  the  exclusive 
ownership  of  his  discoveries,  inventions,  or  litenry  productions  in  the  manner 
and  form  prescribed  by  law. 

Art.  XXVJLU.  All  persons  shall  have  the  power  to  express  their  thoughts 
fredy,  either  orally  or  through  the  press,  provided  that  they  respect  religion, 
decency,  morals,  and  private  reputation;  otherwise  they  shall  incur  legal 
responsibility. 

Those  who,  either  orally  or  throu^  the  press,  incite  rebellion  or  disturb 
the  constitutional  order,  shall  likewise  incur  legal  reqx>nsibility. 

Art.  XXIX.  The  residence  of  all  persons  whatever  is  inviolable.  No 
dwelling-[dace  shall  be  entered  except  for  some  special  reason  provided  by 
law  and  by  order  of  competent  authority. 

Art.  XXX.  Suffrage  shall  be  free. 

Art.  XXXL  Epistolary  correspondence  shall  be  inviolable.  The  inter- 
cepting, opening,  or  searching  of  letters,  papers,  or  effects  belonging  to  private 
persons,  except  in  the  cases  provided  by  law,  is  forbidden. 

Art.  XXXn.  All  persons  are  allowed  to  travel  freely  in  the  interior  of  the 
Republic,  to  move  from  one  place  to  another,  to  leave  the  country,  whether 
talung  or  not  taking  with  them  their  property,  or  to  return  to  the  same.  In 
case  dT  war,  passports  shall  be  required. 

Art.  XXXm.  Public  credit  is  guaranteed.  Therefore  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  shall  not  be  applied  to  any 
other  purpose,  except  in  the  case  provided  by  No.  9  of  Artide  XCIV. 

Airr.  XXXIV.  All  persons  shall  have  the  power  to  establish  educational 
iiiBtitutions,  on  condition,  however,  that  they  comply  with  the  law  of  public 
instruction. 

Primary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory,  but  parents  shall  have 
the  rig^t  to  sdect  the  school  which  they  may  deem  best  The  imparting  of 
this  instruction,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  trades,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  funds. 

Art.  XXXV.  The  entailing  of  property,  whether  in  the  form  of  ma^" 
asigot  at  any  other  form,  is  forl^idden  in  Ecuador,  in  whose  territory  real  estate 
sliaU  not  be  allowed  to  become  untransferable. 

Art.  XXXVI.  Only  those  Ecuadorians  who  are  actually  enjoying  the 
lij^ts  of  citizenship  can  be  public  functionaries. 

Art.  XXXVn.  The  violation  by  any  public  functionaries  of  any  guar- 
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antce  established  by  the  present  Constitution  shall  reiuler  them  nul  di^ 
property  liable  to  indemnity  for  the  damages  they  may  hni-e  caused:  and  in 
case  of  crimes  or  offences  committed  when  violating  the  same  guanuitecs,  the 
following  provisions  shall  be  observed : 

1.  Accusation  may  be  formulated  agninst  the  functionaries  with  or  willk- 
out  the  inten-ention  of  a  lawyer  and  without  the  obligation  to  give  Ixiaiti. 

8.  The  penalty  imposed  in  these  cases  shall  neither  be  remitted  by  panfan 
nor  modified  by  commutation  or  reduction,  during  the  constitutional  period 
in  which  the  offence  was  committed  or  the  following  period. 

3.    No  action,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  arising  out  of  the  offences  herm 
referred  to,  sbidl  be  barred  by  limitation,  except  after  the  expimlit 
two  periods  above  named. 


Title  V.   Elections 


cnces  Dcroo 
rulioojU^J 


Art.  XXXVni.  There  shall  be.  in  conformity  with  the  law.  popuW 
elections  by  direct  and  secret  vote.  The  President  and  Vice-Presidcnl  o(  tb« 
itepublic,  the  Senators,  the  Deputies,  and  all  other  functionaries  desiguated 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  shall  be  elected  in  thb  manner. 

AitT.  XXXIX.  AH  Ecuadorians  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citixttuiof 
are  electors. 

Art.  XL.  The  election  shall  take  place  on  the  day  appointed  by  law. 
The  respective  authorities  shall,  on  that  day.  imder  their  strictcBl  R^Mvui- 
bility,  carry  on  the  electoral  law,  without  waiting  for  any  order  from  tbtf 
superiors. 

VI.  The  CoNSTmmoN  of  Haiti 

HaitJ,  of  course,  has  had  ConstitutioQs.  The  first  was  proimil- 
gated  in  1801.  by  Toussainl  L'Ouverture,  which  conferred  qwdil 
powers  upon  himself.    He  was  ambitious  to  be  Emperor. 

1804.  —  Dessalines  promulgated  a  "  Declaration  of  IndepeadcOA" 
and  a  new  Constitution,  outlining  a  bloody  policy  of  extenniiulkB 
against  the  French.  He  proclaimed  himself  Governor  Gencml  tt 
life,  and  then  Emperor,  but  was  assassinated  in  Noi-ember,  1806,  ui 
this  of  course  made  a  new  Constitution  necessarj". 

1806.  —  A  new  Constitution  was  adopted  which  prohibited  wfcile 
men  from  ever  liecoming  citizens  or  owning  property  in  HailL  At 
though  the  Constitution  of  Haiti  has  been  changed  many  limes  SDA 
this  provision  has  remained  in  all  succeeding  instruments  to  the  pitMil 
day. 

There  were  now  two  "governments"  in  Haiti,  —  one  estabGdvd 
by  Christophe  in  the  North,  under  the  title  of  Henri  I.  King  of  Hiiii: 
and  the  other  in  the  South,  under  Petion,  President,  under  the  Cot* 
slitution.  They  kept  up  a  continual  war  for  twelve  years,  IVtiJB 
died  in  1818,  and  Christophe  committed  suicide  in  IMO.  Boycrfawk 
possession  of  the  whole  countrT,-.  and  ruled  until  1843. 

In  all  there  have  been  twenty  rulers  in  Haiti  and  almost  as  mUJ 
Constitutions. 
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A  writer  on  Haitian  a£Fairs  in  1896  said :  **  Altogether,  Haiti  has 
•d.  during  her  eighty-eight  years  of  independence,  seventeen  chiefs 
{  States,  and  the  United  States  has  had  twenty-one  during  the  same 
leiiod."  He  might  have  added  that  every  President  of  the  United 
Itates  had  held  his  office  through  and  in  virtue  of  a  legal  election, 
inder  the  Constitution;  while  not  a  single  Haitian  ruler  has  held 
lis  office  other  than  through  force. 

Vn.  The  CoNSTrruTioNs  are  wholly  Disregarded 

An  observer  in  Latin  America  is  always  impressed  by  the  tender 
olicitude  exhibited  towards  the  l^slative  and  judiciary  departments 
-  in  the  Constitutions.  The  provisions  for  an  independent  judiciary 
nd  l^islature  run  side  by  side  with  the  guarantees  of  individual 
ights.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  powers  which  Congress  has 
ested  in  it,  it  may  not  barter  away  the  precious  liberties  of  the  people. 
Thus,  the  Constitution  of  Bolivia  provides : 

"Art.  30.  Neither  Congress  nor  any  association  of  public  gathering  can 
rant  to  the  Executive  power  extraordinary  faculties,  or  the  entire  national 
urisdiction,  or  agree  to  give  it  supremacy  by  which  the  life,  honor,  and  prop- 
rties  of  the  Bolivian  people  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  government,  or  of 
oy  person  whatever.  Any  deputy  or  deputies  who  promote,  favor,  or  exe- 
iite  such  act,  are,  by  so  doing,  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  nation." 

But  while  Congress  is  somewhat  restricted  in  that  particular,  it 
as  great  and  expansive  powers  in  other  directions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  now  into  the  consideration  in  detail,  of 
ny  of  these  so-called  Constitutions,  since  this  entire  work  is  devoted 
3  a  refutation  of  their  pretensions  in  every  clause.  They  may  be 
sdcen  as  a  schoolboy's  essay  —  a  dissertation  with  which  the  "Doc- 
Dres"  entertain  the  Military  Jefes.  And  yet  many  of  these  men 
(link  that  they  have  established  real  governments.  Like  school- 
oys  playing  at  make-believe,  they  go  through  the  farce  of  pretending 
3  the  possession  of  Constitutions  and  legislatures  and  courts  of 
nstice. 

These  are  frivolous  peoples !  Why  the  United  States  should  take 
bem  so  seriously  —  is  hard  to  explain. 

So  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  in  Latin  America 
rhich  lesembles  an  independent  legislature.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
mert  that  such  a  thing  is  desirable,  or  even  possible  under  present 
onditions.  The  laws  are  mostiy  copied  from  the  French  code.  When 
be  on-coming  Dictator  promulgates  a  new  Constitution,  he  usually 
elects  some  Doctores  to  rewrite  the  commercial  and  other  codes.  As 
be  Doctores  are  usually  fairly  good  lawyers,  vnth  a  free  flow  of  lan- 
uage,  and  have  the  French  codes  before  them,  they  usually  compose 
omething  high-sounding.    The  Dictator  then  issues  a  decreta,  pro- 
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mulgating  the  new  code,  and  ba^  it  printed  in  the  Gaceta  Ofieud.  It 
b  then  law.  Of  course,  "Congress"  is  ready  to  pa^  any  act  whicL 
the  Dictator  sends  to  it;  but  usually  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  up 
its  valuable  time  with  such  matters.  That  is  how  le^lation  b  ef- 
fected in  Latin  America. 

At  irregular  intervals  the  Dictators  issue  decretas  suspending  tb* 
Constitutions,  or  the  constitutional  guarantees.  Why  they  trouble  to 
issue  these  decrees,  is  not  evident.  The  Constitutions  are  never  en- 
forced or  respected,  the  Jefes  never  pay  any  attention  to  their  pro- 
visioDs,  so  that  to  suspend  a  thing  that  has  no  living  existence  would 


CHAPTER  XXXn 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

THE  first  function  of  a  government  is  to  administer  justice.    To 
provide  for  the  conmion  defence  is  a  burden  chiefly  devolving 
upon  the  executive,  but  to  seciue  and  administer  justice,  not 
only  among  the  citizens,  but  as  between  the  government  itself  and  the 
citizens,  is  a  duty  devolving  on  all  the  departments  of  the  government, 
and  especially  on  the  judiciary. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  proper  organization  of  the  judi- 
ciary, the  conservation  of  its  independence,  the  enforcement  of  its 
decisions,  the  preservation  of  its  purity,  its  defence  against  undue 
political  and  personal  influence,  the  undisputed  maintenance  of  its 
intellectual  and  moral  supremacy,  —  these  are  all  grave  and  serious 
problems,  requiring  the  profoundest  thought  of  a  nation's  ablest 
thinkers.  We  ourselves  may  not  say  that  we  have  really  succeeded 
in  securing  a  reasonably  perfect  administration  of  justice.  In  this 
respect  we  are  no  further  forward  than  Germany,  and  undoubtedly 
behind  our  English  cousins. 

The  one  supreme  essential  to  an  efficient  judiciary  is  that  it  be  in- 
dependent and  untranmielled,  either  by  the  executive  or  the  military,  or 
even  by  the  legislature.  Indeed,  it  is  likewise  necessary  that  popular 
clamor  be  unable  to  swerve  a  judge  from  his  duty,  and  that  a  strong, 
wholesome,  educated  public  opinion  be  ever  ready  to  sustain  an  honest 
and  capable  court  These  ideas  are  thoroughly  incorporated  into 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  and  have  become  a  part  of  our 
national  creed.  In  the  United  States  an  efficient  and  honest  tribunal 
can  rely  upon  an  overwhelming  and  well-nigh  unanimous  public  senti- 
ment to  sustain  it,  even  though  its  rulings  conflict  with  current  political 
sentiment  Perhaps  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  treated  by  the  public  at  large  with  such  respect,  and 
such  implicit  confidence  expressed  in  their  purity,  whatever  opinion 
might  be  entertained  regarding  their  merits  from  a  \e^  standpoint 

A  legitimate  inference  from  this  statement  of  facts  would  be  that 
in  America  there  is  an  approximate  realization  of  the  high  ideal  ex- 
pressed in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Dlinois,  —  that  every  man 
is  entitled  to  justice,  speedily  and  without  delay,  freely  and  without 
price. 

But  it  is  not  so.  Much  of  the  anarchy  and  notorious  lawlessness 
of  Chicago  is  directly  chargeable  to  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  evident 
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ideal  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  and  the  unquestioned  jft^frf 
of  the  orerwhelming  Ijody  of  the  citiswns,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  judges  as  a  body  &re  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  incorrupti- 
bility, it  is  yet  impossible  to  attain  such  administration  in  civic  ofliurs 
in  the  City  of  Chicago  as  to  accord  its  citizenship  that  prompt  and 
full  compliance  with  law  and  order  vouchsafed  to  it  under  our  furiD 
of  government. 

Unfortunately  other  cities,  and  some  of  our  other  Slates,  are  little 
better  off  in  this  res[>ect  than  Illinois,  and  it  becomes  pertinent  to 
inquire  just  why  the  administration  of  justice  is  such  an  excecdin^y 
difficult  task,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  such  as  we 
confessedly  have  in  the  United  Slates;  so  that  the  render  may  ap- 
preciate the  utter  hopelessness  which  envelops  the  question  when  lie 
wholesome  constitutional  restrictions  which  we  have  give  way  to  the 
unbridled  passions,  greed,  and  vindictiveness  of  militanF'  dictators,  as 
will  be  presently  described. 


I 


A  lawsuit  as  it  takes  place  in  one  of  our  courts  partakes 
nature  of  a  free  fight  between  two  gladiators,  in  which  the  victory 
more  often  to  tlie  man  who  has  the  greatest  strength  and  skill  rather 
than  to  him  who  is  right.  Among  business  men,  and  even  among 
judges,  it  is  understood  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  good  lawyer  and  a 
poor  case  than  a  good  ease  and  a  poor  lawj'er.  It  may  lie  remariied 
in  passing  that  the  fees  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  bar  are  often  unduly 
high,  not  to  say  exorbitant,  espfrially  in  the  large  cities.  An  average 
physician,  who  has  tlie  need  of  an  equally  thorough  and  in  some  direc- 
tions a  finer  technical  education  than  the  average  lawyer,  and  who  it 
a  man  of  at  least  equal  or  superior  brain  power,  will  ask  a  fee  of  81  or 
82  up  to  $5  or  $10,  while  a  lawyer,  for  &  sen-ice  involving  no  more  labor 
and  not  so  much  professional  skill,  would  probably  ask  $50  ortlM. 
Indeed,  if  physicians  charged  as  much  pro  rata  for  their  st^rvicei  u 
the  law}'ers  do,  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  would  I* 
liorn  and  die  without  medical  attendance,  such  as  now  actually  hap* 
pens  in  most  of  the  Latin-American  countries. 

For  a  man  to  attempt  to  handle  his  own  case  before  an  Ampriwn 
court  would  be  to  invite  certain  defeat.  It  has  become  axiomatic  lli»t 
a  lawj'er  who  prosecutes  or  defends  a  case  in  which  he  is  jtersonaU/ 
interested  has  a  fool  for  a  client  Still  more  foolish  would  it  be  fori 
man  to  allemjtt  such  a  thing  who  himself  was  not  learned  in  the  I«*. 
Tlie  judge  is  not  a  judicial  officer,  who  patiently  and  impartially  in- 
vestigates tlie  facts  in  a  case  and  administers  justice  without  fcarw 
favor;  he  is  mther  an  umpire,  who  rules  the  game,  deciding  on  eaci 
technical  point  as  it  is  presented. 
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II 

The  maladministration  of  justice  may  in  no  small  measure  be  as- 
cribed to  the  low  standard  of  the  legal  profession,  its  lack  of  moral 
responsibility,  and  its  complete  indifference  to  the  requirements  of 
justice.  With  notable  exceptions,  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  too  often  the 
chief  concern  of  the  American  lawyer  to  secure  a  fat  fee,  without  any 
reference  to  the  equities  of  the  case.  His  advice  to  a  client  is  infre- 
quently given  conscientiously,  but  on  the  other  hand  often  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  selfish  interests,  and  it  is  directed  to  the  one  question 
as  to  the  probability  of  winning  the  case  rather  than  to  any  ethical 
examination  of  the  facts  involved.  Although  the  lawyer  is  an  officer 
of  the  court,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  his  solemn  duty  to  aid  the  judge 
in  ascertaining  the  absolute  truth,  and  in  deciding  in  accordance  with 
law  and  justice,  quite  the  reverse  usually  happens,  and  lawyers  of  the 
highest  professional  standing  will  be  found  using  their  great  talents  to 
obscure  the  issue  and  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  court,  or  endeavor- 
ing to  defeat  their  antagonist  by  technical  means  rather  than  by  an 
appeal  to  absolute  truth  and  justice.  No  one  can  overestimate  the 
importance  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  legal  profession,  not  alone 
as  regards  education  and  intellectual  power,  and  those  broadening 
influences  which  come  from  experience  with  large  affairs  and  contact 
vrith  bright  minds,  but  more  particularly  as  regards  high  morality  and 
a  sincere  love  of  justice.  When  lawyers  become  in  fact  what  they  are 
in  theory,  namely,  officers  of  the  court,  and  scrupulously  observe  the 
great  moral  burden  which  this  imposes  upon  them,  many  of  the  other 
evils  which  beset  the  administration  of  justice  will  disappear. 

Ill 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  fifty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  reversals 
by  courts  of  appellate  or  supreme  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States 
are  upon  technical  grounds  rather  than  upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 
That  is  to  say,  the  reversal  occurs  because  the  pleadings  do  not  con- 
form to  the  practice,  or  because  of  technical  rulings  in  the  nisi  prius 
court,  or  for  other  causes  foreign  to  the  equities  involved.  The  in- 
tolerable hardship  which  this  causes  to  litigants  may  be  seen  when  it 
is  reflected  that  the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  are  no  less  technical 
in  their  rulings  than  are  the  appellate  courts,  and  that  from  the  moment 
the  action  has  been  brought,  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  have  been 
lost  in  a  maze  of  absurd  questions,  not  as  to  who  has  right  or  jus- 
tice on  his  side,  but  rather  touching  the  conmion  counts,  Uie  form  of 
action,  demurrers,  replications,  etc. 

Years  are  often  consumed  in  such  unprofitable  proceedings,  the 
client  paying  the  piper,  so  that  however  just  his  case  or  urgent  his 
necessities,  he  find»  himself  throwing  good  money  after  bad  money. 
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his  time  and  means  wasted  in  a  hopeless  whirlpool  of  chicaneiy.  and 
quibbling  over  technical  matters  which  to  a  man  of  common-sense 
appear  wholly  foreign  to  any  rational  conception  of  law  and  justice. 

IV 

The  system  of  appeals  provided  by  our  laws,  while  < 
protect  a  litigant  against  any  unjust  ruling  of  the  lower  court,  has  been 
abused  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  in  turn  become  an  instrument  of 
injustice.  In  nearly  all  States  an  appeal  is  granted  from  the  nisi  priut 
court  to  an  appellate  court,  and  thence  to  a  supreme  court.  Nor  is 
this  all;  in  many  classes  of  cases  appeals  are  taken,  or  sought  to  be 
taken,  to  the  United  States  courts,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
two  or  more  court-s  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  grinding  away  on  the 
same  case,  issuing  conflicting  orders,  and  threatening  to  punish  witli 
contempt  persons  who  should  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  the  orders 
made  by  each  other. 

In  a  fight  between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  strong  will  neces- 
sarily conquer,  and  it  is  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
weak,  to  see  that  justice  is  done  without  reference  to  the  strength  or 
wealth  of  the  parties,  that  governments  are  established  and  courts  ct 
law  and  equity  are  organized  among  men.  That  a  weak  man  who  ha* 
justice  on  bis  side  may  not  be  at  the  complete  mercy  of  a  giganbc 
brute,  the  law  institutes  courts  whose  function  it  is  to  ascertain  the 
truth  and  administer  justice  accordingly.  But  we  are  yet  for  boo 
reaching  this  ideal.  The  fight  is  merely  transferred  from  the  dooiais 
of  the  common  world  to  that  of  the  law.  But  it  nevertheless  reroaiof 
a  battle,  where  the  final  outcome  depends  vastly  more  on  the  finaaciti 
strength  and  tenacity  of  purpose  of  the  contending  parties  than  it 
does  on  the  merits.  The  rich  man  can  appeal  and  keep  on  appra]iR|^ 
with  the  chances  always  lai^ly  in  favor  of  procuring  a  reversal, — if 
not  on  the  merits,  then  on  some  technicality.  He  has  not  hind  ■ 
shrewd  lawyer  for  nothing,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this  nwa 
will  fail  to  find  some  flaw  in  the  proceedings,  or  at  least  something 
which  looks  like  a  flaw,  and  which  will  afford  ample  ground  for  re- 
manding the  case.  If  the  nisi  prius  court  has  been  so  extretnel; 
careful,  or  astute,  as  to  avoid  pitfalls  of  this  character,  it  in  bardlv 
probable  that  the  appellate  court  will  be  similarly  lucky,  for  it  appetrs 
to  be  a  matter  of  good  luck  rather  than  of  legal  acumen;  and  llut 
two  courts  of  inferior  authority,  each  making  diverse  rulings,  sbuuid 
on  all  the  complicated  questions  of  law  and  fact  not  only  agree  with 
each  other,  but  also  with  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Coiut- 
would  seem  to  be  well-nigh  a  miracle,  especially  in  an  atmosj^tt 
surcharged  with  a  spirit  of  quibbling,  where  the  two  litigantJ  ur 
looked  upon  as  the  two  traditional  geese  in  which  the  height  of 
professional  honor  was  summed  up  in  the  words,  "You  pluc' 
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and  1 11  pluck  the  other.**  If»  after  two  or  more  successive  appeab, 
the  Supreme  Court  would  issue  a  decree  in  accordance  with  its  ideas 
of  the  law  and  equity  of  the  case»  the  situation  would  not  be  so  bad ; 
but  ordinarily  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  merely  remands  the 
case  for  a  new  trial,  where  the  whole  preceding  performance  is  gone 
over  again  with  sufficient  variations  to  justify  succeeding  reversals  on 
similar  grounds. 


/  «■ 


Much  of  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  properly  administering  justice 
is  inherent  in  our  social  system,  and  would  be  inseparable  from  any 
social  oiganization  possible  to  be  devised.  Any  one  who  contemplates 
absolute  justice  among  men  is  probably  doomed  to  disappointment, 
—  at  least  so  long  as  human  nature  remains,  as  it  seems  likely  to  for 
many  thousands  of  years  to  come.  Evolution  is  slower  than  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  and  it  alone  offers  any  promise  worthy  of  confi- 
dence in  the  future. 

While  it  is  certain  that  vast  improvement  can  be  made  and  ought 
speedily  to  be  made  in  our  judiciary,  which  itself  deserves  grave  censure 
for  not  having  of  its  own  motion  and  volition  brought  about  a  more 
perfect  system,  it  must  be  considered  that  there  are  really  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  proper  administration  of  justice  which 
will  ever  demand  the  highest  talents  and  abilities  as  wcdl  as  the  pro- 
foundest  patriotism  and  sense  of  honor  for  their  solution. 

Our  laws  are  complicated,  and  necessarily  so;  and  as  civilization 
advances  and  the  departments  of  human  activities  become  more 
specialized,  a  corresponding  multiplication  and  speciaUzation  in  law 
will  be  inevitable.  At  the  present  time  we  not  only  have  the  conmion 
law  as  our  great  foundation,  —  or  the  Civil  Law,  as  in  Louisiana,  — 
but  we  have  the  Federal  constitution,  the  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large,  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the 
several  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  all  of  which 
modify,  restrict,  control,  or  in  some  manner  relate  to  the  several 
States  and  their  citizens.  But  each  State  has  its  own  constitution 
and  its  body  of  statutes,  which  are  constantly  changing  in  obedience 
to  the  supposed  requirements  of  the  Commonwealth,  while  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  and  appellate  courts,  each  with  its  own 
peculiar  authority,  added  to  the  ordinances  and  local  laws  of  the 
multiplied  municipalities  which  dot  the  land,  like  the  stars  of  the  sky, 
make  a  bewildering  array  of  law,  constitutional  and  legislative, 
judge  made  and  inherited.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  much  more 
law  in  the  United  States  than  is  really  necessary,  and  that  much  of 
the  eneigy  which  is  expended  in  the  mere  passing  of  laws,  and  render- 
ing a  necessarily  complicated  system  more  hoplessly  entangled,  might 
with  great  usefulness  be  applied  to  improving  the  laws  which  we 
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already  have,  assuming  Uiat  in  this,  the  seme  as  in  most  other  ttiiQg*, 
quality  is  of  more  importance  than  quaDtlty.  Bui  it  caanot  be  dis- 
guised that  in  the  highly  specialized  forms  which  modem  todustf}'  is 
taking,  and  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the  law  developing  along 
similar  lines,  the  very  bulk  and  magnitude  of  the  law  will  always 
render  the  perfect  administration  of  justice  a  matter  of  exceeding 
difficulty.  Nor  can  any  patent  ready-made  Utopian  lichemc  bring 
about  speedily  what  the  ablest  minds  of  the  world  have  striven  >ri 
long  and  earnestly  to  bring  about.  The  subject  is  confessedly  hcdgrd 
about  by  grave  inherent  difficulties. 


VI 


nefflffl 


Much  of  the  tribulation  which  afflicts  us  under  the  aame 
is  due  to  the  nnbaked  legislation  issuing  biennially  from  Congmi 
and  from  every  State  I<^i.slaturc.  The  Solun  who  can  secure  the 
enactment  of  tlie  largest  number  of  laws  is  perforce  the  most  faithful 
representative  of  a  district,  and  it  little  matters  how  these  new  law 
jostle  or  push  aside  the  former  enactments.  The  efforts  of  the  Supmno 
Court  to  dovetail  these  recent  products  of  legislative  geoiuH  into  the 
body  of  law  previously  existing  is  often  pathetic  or  amusing.  Self- 
confidence  rather  than  a  deep  knowle<lge  of  the  law  and  of  itidu^trial 
requirements  is  a  prime  quality  of  a  legislator,  for  without  thi«  be 
could  probably  never  be  elected.  But  this  same  good  opinion  of  his 
own  abilities  often  leads  to  legislative  work,  highly  entertaining,  lo 
say  the  least.  So  we  find  legislation  of  the  crudest  character  relatioK 
to  corporations,  and  all  kinds  of  subjects,  indicating  tliut  the  butlT 
passing  the  laws  bad  only  tlie  most  rudimentary  conception  of  ittt 
fundamental  principles  governing  the  subject  and  less  realizatiaii4( 
the  proper  manner  in  which  it  should  be  treated. 


\TI 

After  having  indicated  a  few  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  BW* 
administration  of  justice,  it  yet  remains  to  discuss  the  princi(»»l 
difficulty;  and  this  relates  to  the  [jersonalify  of  the  judiciary  n&f' 
than  to  its  external  relations.  There  are  many  elements  indispensable 
to  the  making  of  a  grxwl  judge.  Personal  integrity  and  a  deep  knorf* 
edge  of  the  law  are  of  course  the  foundation  rock.s,  the  chief  comO^ 
stones,  without  which  the  edifice  will  fall.  But  they  are  not  rouugfa- 
Some  of  the  greatest  failures  on  the  bench  are  men  of  profound  kno*!- 
edge  and  unquestioned  honesty.  A  scoundrelly  barrister  Would  alma 
rather  risk  his  case  to  a  man  of  this  class  than  to  a  man  who  kson 
less  of  books  but  more  of  the  world.  Profound  learning  and  s)Jcaw 
character  are  worthy  of  universal  admiration;  but  the  power  c^gaog* 
ing  the  motives  of  men,  —  in  other  words,  of  spotti'  ' "~ 
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familiarity  with  the  tricks,  intrigues,  and  schemes,  the  corruption, 
bad  faith,  and  double  dealing  which  have  their  birth  in  the  murky 
pool  of  politics;  the  power  of  discriminating  between  the  statements 
of  a  modest,  diffident,  but  honest  man,  and  the  positive  and  ingenuous 
but  false  declarations  of  a  fraud,  are  of  equally  great  importance. 

But  int^rity,  legal  learning,  a  love  of  justice,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  are  not  enough  to  make  a  good  judge.  Industry,  enter- 
prise, fearlessness,  patriotism,  energy,  may  all  be  added ;  and  still  it  b 
not  enough. 

The  ability  to  reason  accurately,  logically,  mathematically,  as 
certainly  as  the  operation  of  a  machine,  unerringly,  is  the  supreme 
attribute  of  an  able  judge,  and  the  one  in  which  the  most  alarming 
deficiency  is  observable,  in  all  tribunals,  from  the  cross-roads  justice 
of  the  peace  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Adequately  to  discuss  this  phase  of  the  question  would  require  a 
volume  in  itself,  and  vast  though  its  importance  be,  only  the  most 
cursory  suggestions  can  be  made  regarding  it.  It  requires  no  very 
high  order  of  intellect  to  see  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  reverses  itself, 
—  that  is,  if  it  makes  two  diametrically  opposite  rulings  on  the  same 
identical  question,  there  having  been  no  intervening  l^slation,  —  its 
reasoning  must  have  been  defective  in  the  one  case  or  in  the  other. 
But  this  very  thing  occurs  regularly  and  frequently,  not  only  in  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  several  States,  but  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  If,  having  discovered  its  former  error,  a  Supreme  Court 
should  reverse  itself,  and  thereafter  abide  by  its  later  interpretation  of 
the  law,  we  might  submit  with  good  grace,  for  to  err  is  human,  and 
it  were  better  to  frankly  acknowledge  the  mistake,  and  correct  it, 
than  to  follow  in  a  path  of  error.  But  unfortunately  even  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  supreme  courts  seem  to  go  bobbing  around  like  a 
fisherman's  cork  on  the  waves,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  lawyer, 
however  able,  to  state  positively  to  a  client  that  the  law  is  thus  and  so, 
and  that  the  court  will  surely  decide  in  a  certain  way  and  manner. 
He  who  reads  carefully  any  work  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  or  who 
win  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  decisions  on  such  subjects  as  Public 
Policy,  Divorce,  Corporations,  Municipalities,  Bonds  and  Assessments 
for  Local  Improvements,  etc.,  will  realize  how  near  we  are  to  anarchy 
in  many  of  the  great  departments  of  our  law. 

A  judge  may  be  of  the  most  distinguished  antecedents,  with  a 
mind  filled  with  legal  lore,  and  yet  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  an 
axiom  from  an  hypothesis.  Mere  knowledge  is  not  an  earnest  of 
good  reasoning  power,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  thorough 
reading  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Kant,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  a  standard 
work  on  geometry,  would  go  farther  towards  making  a  really  com- 
petent judge  than  any  amount  of  stuffing  with  precedents  and  musty 
decisions.  Certain  it  is  that  a  vast  number  of  decisions  are  badly 
reasoned :  they  show  signs  of  that  cramming  which  inevitably  breeds 
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indigestion.  And  while  it  is  not  possible  to  devote  Uie 
space  here  to  the  amplification  of  this  subject  or  to  a  cilatioo  ot 
cases  in  corroboration  of  the  contention  here  made,  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  wisdom  of  the  old  judge  who  advised  his  younger 
brother  on  the  bench  to  give  no  argumeat  in  support  of  his  opiniuiu, 
on  the  grouod  that  although  bis  decisions  might  sometimes  be  light, 
his  reasoning  was  almost  certain  always  to  be  wrong. 


vni 


luesti^H 

iftbi^H 

ted  bgrlB 


The  decision  of  a  case  not  only  involves  a  ruling  on  qu< 
law  by  the  judge,  but  also  a  finding  of  facts  by  the  jury.  If 
were  composed  of  intelligent  men,  such  as  contemplated 
Struck  Jury  Act  of  New  Jersey,  the  probability  is  that  it  would 
nearly  gauge  the  creditability  of  witnesses  than  would  a  single  judge, 
and  hence  that  its  finding  of  facts  would  be  entitled  to  some  weight 
Unfortunately  juries  are  usually  ignorant,  and  too  often  burdens  an 
thrown  on  juries  which  projjerly  belong  to  experts.  Thus,  in  caso 
involving  accounts  it  is  not  uncommon  to  submit  to  juries  long  and 
complicated  statements,  with  columns  of  figures,  where  there  it  • 
mass  of  conflicting  testimony  which  might  well  puzzle  the  BDOSt 
accomplished  bookkeeper,  accustomed  to  unravelling  such  skcini. 
When  states-attorneys  and  judges  seriously  ask  juries  to  hang  men 
OD  the  oonfiieting  testimony  of  allied  handwriting  experts,  paid  0 
much  a  day  for  testifying  under  oath,  stating  as  facts  things  which 
are  self-evidently  beyond  the  possibility  of  definite  knowletlge,  but 
which  nevertheless  are  accepted  as  gospel  truth  by  a  jury  untrainnl 
in  the  power  of  reasoning,  or  even  of  accurate  observation,  it  be«.-o[iKS 
obligatory  upon  us  not  to  omit  the  jury  system  in  any  study  which 
we  may  make  regarding  the  failure  of  justice.  My  personal  feeling 
is  that  the  jury  system  is  an  absurdity  so  great  that  it  seriously  reilecb 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  administration  of  justice  naturally  falls  under  two  divisiaw: 
first,  the  decision  of  civil  controversies  between  citizens,  either  in- 
dividually or  oiganized,  as  in  the  forms  of  companies  and  corpontinu: 
secondly,  those  controversies  which  arise  out  of  the  relation  of  a  dtiwn 
to  the  government,  or  to  the  authorities  of  the  go%'emment.  or  Booe 
subdivision  of  it.  This  latter  may  be  further  subdivided  as  follows: 
first,  suits  brought  by  citizens  or  companies  against  tlic  govenmMut 
or  some  sulxlivision  or  official,  either  in  law  or  equity,  as  for  moDCT) 
due  or  damages  sustained,  or  to  restrain  the  commission  of  mniw 
alleged  illegal  or  unconstitutional  act,  or  to  compel  iterformanct  of 
some  public  duty;  secondly,  those  actions  brought  by  (he  goWB- 
ment  or  some  subdivision  thereof  against  a  citizen,  which  may  abo  1> 
civil,  quasi-criminal,  or  criminal  in  their  nature. 

All  these  classes  of  cases  will  receive  pretty  much 
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ment  in  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States.  The 
fact  that  the  government  or  municipality  is  prosecutor  or  defendant 
in  a  case  would  in  very  few  instances  make  any  difference  whatever  in 
the  rulings  of  the  presiding  judge.  In  some  cases  where  the  ''graft  '* 
of  a  powerful  political  organization  was  at  stake,  it  is  possible  that 
local  judges  might  be  influenced  to  decide  in  their  favor. 

In  the  investigation  held  by  the  Lexow  Conmiittee  in  New  York, 
it  was  disclosed  that  certain  of  the  local  judges  admitted  that  they  had 
paid  as  much  as  $17,000  for  their  nomination.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  a  judge  thus  contributing  would  rule  against  the  power  which 
made  him.  But  in  the  United  States  such  unfortunate  conditions  are 
extremely  rare,  and  even  in  New  York  they  would  be  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule. 

Subject  to  the  limitations  hereinbefore  described,  some  of  which  are 
inherent  in  all  systems  of  law,  and  others  of  which  are  likely  to  dis- 
appear gradually,  as  the  machinery  of  law  becomes  more  simplified, 
even  though  the  law  itself  is  becoming  more  specialized,  it  may  be 
said  that  ^e  courts  are  a  very  important  and  by  no  means  inefficient 
refuge  for  the  citizen  in  case  of  attempted  oppression  by  the  State,  or 
some  functionary;  that  they  are  a  powerful  deterrent  to  criminals 
and  a  bulwark  of  safety  to  the  community;  and  that  they  afford  a 
more  inadequate  but  nevertheless  useful  means  of  enforcing  the  pay- 
ment of  obligations,  and  of  adjusting  with  some  degree  of  reason  and 
equity  the  myriad  of  civil  questions  arising  out  of  modem  commercial 
raations. 

IX 

But  if  the  perplexities  we  have  bidicated  as  attendant  upon  the 
administration  of  justice  are  in  fact  as  serious  as  are  herein  indicated 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  judiciary  is  absolutely  independent, 
where  the  position  of  judge  is  one  of  great  personal  honor,  where  the 
tenure  of  office  is  relatively  long,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  increase, 
idieie  the  judges  are,  as  a  dass,  men  of  high  moral  character  and  in- 
tdlectual  capacity,  where  an  overwhelming  public  sentiment  is  ever 
ready  to  defend  the  bench  as  against  any  partisan  attacks,  where  the 
attempt  to  introduce  partisan  questions  in  the  selection  of  judges 
would  be  the  very  poorest  kind  of  politics,  where  there  are  unnum- 
bered libraries  and  unequalled  facilities  for  procuring  information 
oo  any  point,  where  there  are  thousands  of  bright  minds  at  the  bar, 
and  many  profound  ones  whose  very  alertness  and  ability  compel 
courts  to  exercise  caution  in  their  rulings;  if  under  all  these  most 
favorable  conditions  the  Groddess  of  Justice  is  still  blindfolded;  if  it 
is  still  impossible  to  secure  justice  among  men,  and  the  most  that 
practical  men  can  hope  for  from  our  courts  is  that  in  the  long  run  the 
percentage  of  wrong  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  of  right,  —  then 
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what  must  we  say  of  the  lai^r  nuiul»r  of  the  countries  nl  lirttii  1 
AmericB,  and  particularly  of  all   those  embraced  under  our  tlanJ  ] 
classificatiou,  and  known  by  their  ovra  people  as  "los  paises  p 
—  the  lost  countries  ? 


In  no  part  of  Latin  America  is  there  anything  in  the  nattiie«f  a 
in(te[iendent  judiciary.  In  the  best  of  them  the  judge  is  at  the  Mtn- 
plete  mercy  of  the  executive.  In  the  worst  of  them  he  is  nothing; 
more  than  a  clerk  of  the  Dictator,  or  the  military  Jefe.  Tliere  are 
many  very  fair  lawyers  in  every  Latin-American  countrj-.  and  some 
very  excellent  ones.  Their  systems,  based  upon  the  Civil  Law,  ut 
entirely  unlike  our  own,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  u  iirofotunl 
knowledge  of  the  law  are  lacking.  Their  notions  are  Ihoorelical 
rather  than  practical,  and  in  common  with  the  entire  race  to  wfaicfa 
they  belong,  their  \-iews  of  life,  and  particularly  of  business,  are  de- 
cidedly amateurish  —  more  nearly  what  would  be  entertained  by  » 
vivacious  American  woman,  or  by  a  spirited  boy  just  out  of  hi^ 
school.  Bui  many  of  these  men  have  an  exact  sense  of  honor;  they 
are  extremely  smart  when  it  comes  to  seeing  through  schemes,  or 
reading  human  nature,  so  indispensable  in  weighing  the  testimoay  of 
a  witness.  They  constitute  the  material  for  a  creditable  juttiriaiy. 
and  with  the  same  background  of  independence,  stability,  tenure  <rf 
office,  and  sense  of  personal  security  and  responsibility  whidi  our 
judges  ha>-e,  as  fine  a  judiciary  could  be  oi^anized  in  Latin  Amerin 
as  is  found  in  any  other  country.    The  material  Is  there. 

XI 

In  June,  1900,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supremo  Court  in  CtnCH 
made  a  tour  of  the  prison,  as  was  bis  duly  under  the  law.  He  farad 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  prisons  too  horrible  to  describe,  and  ■ 
shocking  state  of  demoralization  in  their  management,  and  in  en^ 
thing  pertaining  to  them.  Among  other  things  he  found  loq^  MH- 
bers  of  prisoners  who  had  never  been  committed  by  any  coutt,  andip 
reference  to  whom  tliere  were  no  records  whatever,  to  show  «liai 
they  were  committed  to  jail,  by  what  authority,  for  what  tvAson.  M' 
for  what  period  of  time.  A  considerable  number  of  priMuirn  vat 
Dot  to  be  found  that  had  been  sentcnce<l  for  crimes  by  the  judge*  rf 
criminal  jurisdiction.  No  one  could  tell  when  tiiese  priaonefs  bai 
been  turned  loose,  or  what  had  happened  to  them.  It  niis  nal 
whether  they  had  been  liberated  or  had  died  in  liieir  cells,  or  » 
they  had  been  murdered  by  the  prison  authorities  or  by  their  COB- 
nivance.  There  was  grave  reason  to  suspect  that  something  of  lini 
kind  had  happened  to  at  least  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  bJui  bns 
accused  of  having  attempted  the  life  of  the  Pratident. 
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Of  course  all  of  these  conditions  were  precisely  such  as  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  with  slight  intervals  of  temporary  improve- 
ment, and  no  one  was  accustomed  to  devote  a  second  thought  to 
them.  The  Chief  Justice,  however,  assuming  that  the  period  of  con- 
stitutional government  had  indeed  been  ushered  in,  as  the  reigning 
Dictator  had  officially  declared,  made  a  brief  and  rather  reserved 
statement  the  next  day  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  government  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  he  had  found,  describing  them  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  set  forth  in  this  paragraph,  and  indicating 
what  reforms  were  urgent  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law  governing 
prisons. 

One  of  the  local  newspapers  published  what  the  Chief  Justice  had 
to  say  on  the  subject.  Within  three  hours  after  this  appeared  in 
the  newspaper,  the  Chief  Justice  was  seized  by  the  order  of  General 
Castro,  then  as  now  Dictator  of  Venezuela,  and  thrown  into  the  same 
jail  about  which  he  had  complained,  and  he  had  for  company  the 
entire  staff  of  the  newspaper  which  had  published  the  article.  The 
newspaper  was  suppressed,  its  property  destroyed,  an  ignorant  hench- 
man of  the  Dictator  appointed  Chief  Justice,  and  the  prison  remained 
even  more  unsanitary  than  before. 

xn 

A  case  as  flagrant  as  the  above  would  not  occur  at  the  present 
time  under  the  governments  now  existing  in  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  or 
Argentina.  No  one  can  say  that  the  next  Dictator  who  appears  in  even 
these  countries  may  not  be  as  violent  and  irresponsible  as  the  above 
narrative  would  indicate;  but  fortunately  at  the  present  time  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  judges  are  no  less  under  the  domination  and  con- 
trol of  the  executive,  but  the  executive  is  a  dignified  and  responsible 
man,  who  has  a  sense  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  him.  But  hun- 
dreds of  similar  usurpations  of  the  functions  of  the  judiciary  by  the 
military,  or  executive,  have  been  witnessed  in  every  Latin-American 
country.  Castro  is  by  no  means  the  chief  sinner;  indeed,  he  is  com- 
paratively blameless  in  this  respect,  and  probably  he  really  imagines 
himself  to  be  rather  a  model.  It  will  be  found  upon  investigation  that 
the  judiciary  in  these  countries  is  not  a  co-ordinate  department  of  the 
government,  or  indeed  any  department  of  the  government  at  all,  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  A  judge  is  more  nearly  like  a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  establishment,  who  must  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior 
or  lose  his  job,  except  that  in  case  of  the  judge  the  alternative  of  im- 
prisonment stares  him  in  the  face. 

xm 

Dr.  S.  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  his  "Social  Studies"  of  these  countries, 
says: 

VOL.  1—84 
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"But  there  is  something  in  this  organization  which  dem&nds  tlw  IBOil 
special  attention;  it  la  the  invasion  of  the  judicial  sphere  by  the  militm. 
This  invasion  makes  difficult,  dangerous,  almost  impossible  the  odministn- 
tion  of  justice,  leaving  society  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  criminals,  stnguUriy 
encouraged  by  their  immunity  from  punishment.  The  power  of  mililAiy 
force  and  political  passions,  invading  and  devouring  as  they  are,  have  olway* 
dominated  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  making  its  work  ridiculous,  and  leaving 
society  unvindicated,  and  the  judges  exposed  to  meet  face  to  face  In  the  strrels 
individuals  against  whom  they  have  pronounced  sentences  of  condemnation. 
How  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  criminal  proceeding  the  judge  ha«  n- 
quired  the  presence  of  the  murderer,  and  he  was  not  to  be  found  iu  the  j»ill 
He  had  been  put  at  liberty  by  the  Governor,  the  Comandante  of  annv  nt  by 
some  general  or  colonel  of  the  place,  and  he  was  to  be  found  in  perfect  liberty, 
perhaps  with  a  Remington  on  his  shoulder,  charged  with  the  custody  of  tb» 
law  —  with  the  defence  of  the  society  he  had  outraged,  with  the  rif^U  of 
citifenship,  the  primary  one  of  which  he  had  desecrated !  And  has  atlcnliaa 
been  fixed  on  the  lamentable  consequences  of  this  scandalous  abuse,  which 
mocks  and  falsifies  all  that  is  august  and  noble  in  society  ?  Has  thought  bra 
given  to  this  gigantic  immorality,  which  must  produce  social  disorganiKatiun. 
and  even  dissolution  f  Things  are  in  such  a  condition,  how  can  we  dcouuMl 
from  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  justice  strict  compliuioE  wil^ 
their  duties  ? 

"  How  can  we  impose  upon  them  the  moral,  legal,  and  soda!  responMbQity 
which  should  exist  for  all  functiooanes  P  We  remember  very  well  the  diahfue 
we  have  had  with  one  of  our  friends,  then  President  of  the  Tribunal  (Clntf 
Justice  of  the  Court),  young,  honored,  and  of  sound  principles.  We  were 
talking  of  a  murder  cose,  noted  and  grave;  the  relatives  of  the  munlaer, 
military  men  of  influence,  had  tried  the  seduction  of  gold ;  when  this  was  re- 
fused with  dignity  and  energy,  they  had  recurred  to  intimidation;  the  judg* 
had  raised  his  complaint  to  the  load  authorities,  and  these  objected  that  tbc 
murderer  had  lent  his  services  in  the  preceding  campaign.  'Comply  wilh 
your  duty,'  we  said  to  him.  'If  I  condemn  thb  murderer,'  be  lespondnL 
'to-morrow  they  will  assassinate  me.'  'Raise  your  complaint  to  the  mipenof 
authority.'  'Ah.  you  deceive  yourself;  the  evil  comes  from  above.'  'Well. 
then.'  we  objected,  'resign  from  a  position  which  you  cannot  disdiarge  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  your  conscience.'  'They  would  believe  ate  dii- 
affected;  they  would  put  me  in  jail,  and  to-morrow  my  family  would  wsal 

"We  have  here  a  real  social  ulcer.  Although  the  good  disposition  of  the 
people  may  enable  them  to  exist  socially  for  some  time  in  spite  of  this  ditot- 
ganieation,  in  the  end  they  will  succumb,  because  existence  is  not  posnil' 
without  organization  of  any  species,  without  justice,  without  law.  A  wcirh 
under  these  circumstances  is  approximately  barbarous,  bet»use  when  tlx* 
is  no  law  which  punishes,  the  law  of  brute  force  niles,  the  Uw  ol  (inniln* 
times,  the  law  of  savages.  The  citizen  cannot  rest,  confiding  in  k  piuhiliU 
force  which  will  defend  all  that  is  most  precious  to  him,  —  liff,  luMr.  JV' 
terests,  family,  home,  —  and  he  must  be  ready  at  any  moment,  and  nnAf 
any  and  all  circumstances,  to  defend  them,  and  guarantee  their  aaMyalfl* 
mouth  of  his  revolver  or  at  the  point  of  his  sword. 

"We  cannot  close  without  calling  the  attention  of  the  authnritia  loOlhr 
lamentable  deSciencies  which  are  noted  in  this  branch  of  publt 
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tion.  There  are  no  codes.  The  proceedings  are  too  unwieldy,  and  even  im- 
possible, for  want  of  proper  legislation.  The  laws  of  France  rule,  and  they 
are  not  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  this  society;  and  this  is  a  grave 
evQ,  because  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  institutions,  in  the  state  of  public  in- 
struction, or  in  the  national  ideals,  in  order  to  make  proper  application  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws.  It  is  then  an  imperious  necessity  to  have  a  proper 
legislation,  which  is  in  harmony  with  local  conditions.  Even  though  the 
principles  of  justice  be  absolute  and  eternal,  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  for- 
mulas for  their  application. 

"In  addition,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  aocompliiEdied  by  laws  un- 
less they  are  properly  enforced.  Inutile  wiU  be  the  best  codes,  and  the  most 
erudite  personality,  if  the  judiciary  does  not  enjoy  absolute  independence  in 
the  exercise  of  its  august  functions.  Without  this  requbite  there  can  be  no 
administration  of  justice,  in  the  absence  of  which  no  regeneration  of  society 
is  possiUe." 

XIV 

In  another  chapter  the  punishment  of  crime  in  Spanish-American 
countries  will  be  more  thoroughly  discussed.  Enough  has  already 
been  said  here  to  indicate  that  in  any  suit  as  between  a  Latin-Ameri- 
can government  and  private  citizen,  whether  native  or  foreign,  or 
between  such  citizen  and  an  official  of  the  government,  or  any  military 
man  or  politician  of  influence,  nothing  in  the  semblance  of  justice  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  the  countries,  except  Chili,  Mexico,  Argentina, 
and  Peru,  and  that  even  in  these  a  foreigner  will  probably  require  to 
procure  the  intervention  of  his  own  government  in  any  matter  of 
importance. 

ft  remains  to  be  asked  what  chances  there  are  of  securing  approxi- 
mate justice  before  these  courts  in  a  litigation  whoDy  between  private 
citizens.  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  express  the  opinion  that  they 
are  very  remote  indeed.  Despite  the  monstrous  political  conditions 
which  inthrall  Spanish  America,  there  are  many  very  decent  gentle, 
men  on  the  bench  —  and  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  ignorant 
thieves  and  scoundrels.  The  latter  sell  their  decisions  outnght  — 
often  at  pitiably  low  prices.  But  the  decisions  of  the  former,  which 
could  not  be  influenced  in  such  a  manner,  are  nevertheless  controlled 
through  the  power  of  the  reigning  Dictator,  or  his  henchmen.  Often 
have  I  had  a  man  tell  with  great  gusto  about  a  decision  which  the 
judge  had  just  rendered  in  his  favor,  dwelling  on  the  strong  points 
made  in  the  opinion,  when  I  have  abruptly  asked:  *'How  much  did 
you  give  General  So-and-So  to  get  this  done?"  and  my  informant 
would  admit,  often  with  every  evidence  of  self-satisfaction,  that  he 
had  promised  "la  mitad'*  —  the  half  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
suit. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  after  years  of  careful  observation  and 
a  great  deal  of  personal  experience  in  these  affairs,  that  no  civilized 
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power  ought  to  permit  its  citizens  to  be  bound,  either  dviOy  or  criiri> 
nally,  by  any  act  or  decision  of  any  Latin-Americaa  court,  except  ia 
the  four  countries  already  named,  and  that  they  should  aiwAyt  be 
ready  to  insist  on  the  correction  of  any  manifest  injustice,  >  ~^ 
these  couDtries. 


in  lits     J 


XV 

A  very  conservative  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Akers,  in  ha 
"  History  of  South  America,"  regarding  the  administration  of  ji 
in  the  several  countries,  from  which  I  quote  the  following 

Administhation  of  Justice  m  Ecuadob 

"In  the  administration  of  justice  Ecuador  lags  behind  the  stundrntd  of 
other  republics  in  South  America  —  a.  severe  condemnation,  for  in  none  U  it 
on  a  satisfactory  footing  from  the  standpoint  of  modem  civil izatiun.  Lta> 
is  beard  abroad  of  corrupt  methods  in  the  Ecuadorian  courts  becante  tht 
number  of  foreign  residents  is  limited,  but  the  entire  system  b  degramtc 
The  laws,  as  in  all  former  Spanish  colonies,  are  founded  on  thow  in  hirt 
before  independence,  and  reproduce  the  worst  faults  of  the  Spaniah  vyitcm 
with  the  additiooal  mischief  of  interpretation  by  ignorant  offidals  irho  pa>- 
sess  neither  capacity  nor  intelligence  to  discharge  the  dutiea  of  their  poiU 
The  Supreme  Court  is  at  Quito,  and  there  are  six  superior  courts  which  tit 
at  different  centres,  with  the  addition  of  thirty-three  superior  and  three  huiK 
dred  and  fifty-nine  subordinate  magistrates  lo  deal  witb  civil,  criminal,  tad 
commercial  cases  in  the  country  districts,  while  consular  courts  are  held  it 
Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Cuenca,  Ecuador  has  only  one  penitentiary  nt  Qaitu, 
and  in  this  male  and  female  prisoners  convicted  of  serious  crimes  an  con- 
fined; but  as  a  general  rule  the  people  have  small  tendency  towards  mSf 
serious  offences,  althougb  petty  crime  is  frequent  in  all  parts  of  the  oouatiT. 

"The  police  system  is  under  municipal  authority,  with  the  cxccptiottaf  ' 
small  force  maintained  by  the  national  government  at  Quito  and  ebewlXR 
for  special  duty."    (Akers,  pp.  586-587.) 

Justice  in  Colombia 

"The  administration  of  justice  in  Colombia  is  on  do  more  satiatscton 
footing  than  in  VencBUela  and  Ecuador,  the  procedure  ia  the  court*  being 
dilatory  and  costly,  and  corrupt  practices  frequent.  But  constant  proteiU 
against  this  state  of  affairs  pass  unheeded,  and  no  attempt  at  reform  liaa  bcM 
made  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Both  ciril  and  criminal  U«  i) 
codified,  and  docs  not  in  itself  offer  serious  ground  for  complaints.  It  is  mlj 
the  interpretation  that  fails.  The  basis  b  Spanish  law,  as  even-where  in  l^tiB 
America,  and  the  Supreme  Court  consists  of  seven  members  appointed  tor 
life,  who  elect  one  of  their  numl>er  as  president  for  four  yean.  Sop«si* 
tribunals  sit  in  the  various  departments,  where  are  also  inferior  courti  sad  * 
number  of  magistrates  (jueces  de  paz)  appointed  for  tlie  rural  districts,  these 
officials  frequently  gaining  considerable  local  power  and  using  their  influeoa 
most  unjua^y."    (Ibid.,  p.  609.) 
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Justice  in  Bolivia 

*' Justice  in  Bolivia  is  adminbtered  by  a  Supreme  Court,  eight  district 
courts,  and  a  number  of  local  minor  courts  presided  over  by  magistrates  em- 
powered to  deal  with  petty  crimes.  The  judiciary  is  corrupt  and  legal  process 
is  dilatory  and  costly,  and  in  the  civil  courts  blackmailing  practices,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  mining  claims,  are  so  notorious  that  few  people  rdPer 
disputes  to  the  judicial  power,  preferring  to  pay  or  make  some  other  arrange- 
ment to  avoid  legal  proceedings,  no  matter  how  far  in  the  right  they  may  be. 
Bolivian  law,  as  that  of  other  South  American  States,  is  found^  on  that 
exbting  imder  the  former  Spanish  regime,  is  codified  in  all  branches,  and 
not  ill  adapted  to  serve  the  ends  of  justice  if  intelligently  and  impartially 
administered."    (Ibid.,  p.  609.) 

Justice  in  Chili 

"The  administration  of  justice  in  Chili  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Com- 
plaints are  frequent  that  the  formalities  of  the  courts  are  often  so  unwieldy 
as  to  render  equitable  dispensation  of  the  laws  a  practical  impossibility.  The 
sum  allowed  from  the  national  revenues  in  1899  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
judiciary  was  $1,881,360,  which  is  more  than  adequate  payment  for  the  duties 
entailed.  The  laws  are  codified,  and  would  meet  the  public  needs  if  reforms 
were  introduced  to  expedite  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  and,  as  elsewhere 
in  South  America,  the  system  b  based  on  the  Spanish  laws  in  force  when 
these  countries  were  colonies  of  Spain.  While  the  courts  are  imsatisfactory, 
the  condition  of  the  police  is  infinitely  worse,  and  protection  for  life  and  prop- 
erty can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  outlying  districts;  and  even  near  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso  cases  of  assault  and  highway  robbery  in  broad  daylight  daily 
occur.  An  organized  system  of  brigandage  has  developed  of  late  years,  and 
al&ough  the  authorities  are  perfectly  cognizant  of  this  condition  of  affairs, 
no  steps  are  taken  to  dear  the  country  of  a  pest  which  retards  progress  and 
threatens  ruin  to  many  branches  of  industrial  enterprise."  (Ibid.,  pp.  418-419.) 

Justice  in  Pebu 

"The  administration  of  justice  in  Peru  could  not  be  more  unsatisfactory 
than  it  is,  and  to  designate  as  justice  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  are  ad- 
ministered is  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression.  To  obtain  a  favorable  ver- 
dict bribery  must  be  practised,  and  it  is  a  question  of  who  has  the  longest 
purse  when  a  decision  is  reached.  To  this  widely  sweeping  assertion  there 
are  no  exceptions,  the  Supreme  Court  being  no  cleaner  than  the  lower  tribu- 
nals; it  differs  only  in  that  payment  must  be  on  a  higher  scale.  An  example 
of  the  existing  conditions  occurred  recently  when  an  important  suit  involving 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gold  dollars  was  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  On  the  bendi  were  five  judges,  and  the  evidence  on  one  side  was 
dear  and  concise,  leaving  no  doubt  of  the  rights  of  the  case.  A  few  days  be- 
fore judgment  was  delivered,  the  principal  litigant  received  information  that 
an  adverse  verdict  would  be  given  unless  a  bribe  was  forthcoming,  and  not 
having  the  funds  he  applied  to  a  banker  for  an  advance  of  ten  thousand  gold 
dollars  to  buy  a  third  vote,  explaining  that  he  had  secured  two  others.  The 
loan  was  obtained,  and  after  a  favorable  judgment  was  pronounced  the  ten 
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thousand  dolUrs  were  puid  to  the  member  casting  the  deciding  vote.  Tn  Ab 
caae  a  just  verdict  was  bought,  but  it  happens  quite  as  often  tlut  iojuitkc 
is  obtained  by  Bimilax  means. 

"The  judicial  officials  are  as  a  rule  too  ignorant  to  him  to  best  UJe  the 
legal  power  entrusted  to  them.  They  are  so  inadequately  remunerated  tluU 
they  are  tempted  to  corrupt  practices  at  every  lum,  aud  it  b  due  to  tiieac  cir- 
cumstances that  blackmailing  has  become  of  such  common  oc(-urr«nc«.  No 
redress  can  be  obtained  as  alTaira  are  conducted  to-day,  and  the  most  bope< 
Ics.1  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the  ordinary  citizen  does  not  appnotta 
the  necessity  for  an  impartial  administration  of  justice.  He  faaa  a  vague  idea 
that  there  are  such  persons  as  honest  judges  in  other  parts  of  the  w  *  *  *  - 
he  is  not  sure  that  an  upright  judiciary  in  Peru  would  be  an  uni 
blessing."     (Ibid.,  pp.  536-537.) 

JtlSTlCE  IN  Bbazil 

"With  a  defective  educational  system,  it  b  not  surprising  t&»t  the  ti- 
miniatratioti  of  justice  is  on  an  unsatisfactory  footing.  Brasiltan  law  i«  codi- 
fied, and  in  the  hands  of  impartial  and  intelligent  judges  would  meet  dtt 
necessities  of  criminal  and  civil  proceedings;  but  corruption  b  comnMn  ie 
all  branches  of  the  judiciary  and  the  cost  of  litigation  is  ahnonnallr  hi^. 
Delay  of  decbions  in  contested  cases  is  one  serious  complaint;  and  an  In- 
veatigatton  into  the  condition  of  the  principal  prison  in  1899  tn  Rio  ite  ianeini 
(Casa  da  I>etcncao)  brought  to  light  grave  abuses.  Prisoners  arrested  for 
trivial  offences  were  kept  in  confinement  without  trial  for  months,  in  khw 
instances  for  years.  Ten  and  twelve  prisoners  were  crowded  into  cells  mtefMfad 
to  hold  four  only,  with  the  excuse  of  'no  room.'  No  discrimination  at  c!m» 
was  made,  hardened  criminals  and  offenders  for  petty  illegal  acta  bHng  bndri 
together.  The  prison  was  condemned  as  unsanitary  by  medicsl  experti. 
and  no  discipline  was  observed.  The  scandal  led  to  some  reform*  in  tlii« 
particular  establishment,  but  nothing  was  done  toward  reform  all  round." 
(IWd..  pp.  313-3U.) 

Justice  in  Aboentina 

"Administration  of  justice  in  Aigentina  leaves  much  to  be  derirtd.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  reputaliou  of  the  Supreme  Court  wu  excrilat- 
It  was  noted  for  freedom  from  bribery  and  corruption,  but  this  ibuidaR!  lu 
not  been  maintained  in  recent  years.  President  Roca  in  hb  message  to  (U^ 
gress  in  May  of  1899  called  special  attention  to  tbe  subject,  anil  certain  BOl^ 
riously  ven^  judges  were  removed  from  office,  but  there  the  matter  dropfal 
The  legal  system  is  based  on  Spanish  law,  and  the  civil,  criminal,  and  eo^ 
mercial  statutes  are  codified,  but  procedure  is  cumbersome  and  tedioiu,  Ih^ 
ing  to  unnecessary  delay  in  litigation  and  heavy  expenditure.  In  the  1  ' 
branches  opportunities  fur  corrupt  practices  ore  widespread,  and  < 
are  heard  in  all  quarters  of  the  ignorance  and  venalily  of  magtatnta  ns 
minor  officials.  To  some  extent  thU  is  due  to  the  scanty  and  irregular  p«^ 
mcnt  of  judicial  representatives,  for  the  salaries  ore  insufficient  for  the  dutia 
assigned  to  these  officials."      (Ibid.,  p.  125.) 
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Justice  in  Ubuguay 

''The  administration  of  justice  is  another  cause  of  constant  complaints, 
procedure  in  both  criminal  and  civil  courts  being  tedious  and  costly.  The 
criminal,  civil,  and  commercial  laws  are  codified,  and  if  intelligently  and 
honestly  administered,  would  serve.  No  discretion  is  used,  however,  in  noaking 
judicial  appointments,  and  the  result  is  ignorant  judges  and  magistrates. 
Necessary  reform  would  entail  the  elimination  of  the  personal  influence  can- 
didates can  bring  to  bear  upon  politicians  in  power,  and  this  is  unlikely  at 
present  In  the  matter  of  eriminal  justice,  no  better  example  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  punishment  for  serious  offences  can  be  quoted  than  the  sentence 
passed  upon  the  murderer  of  President  Idiarta  Borda.  The  assassination 
was  conmiitted  in  cold  blood ;  no  extenuating  circumstances  were  brought  to 
light,  and  the  verdict  was  one  of  two  years'  imprisonment  only.  Nor  is  this 
an  isolated  case.  Uruguayans  and  foreigners  luive  been  murdered  on  many 
recent  occasions,  and  no  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  as  a  deterrent  to  such 
eriines  in  the  future."     (Ibid.,  p.  226.) 

XVI 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  insistent  on  this  point  No  one  realizes 
more  keenly  than  do  I  the  widespread  and  scandalous  maladminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  United  States.  Let  it  be  premised  that  anarchy 
must  be  put  down  and  stamped  out  mercilessly,  and  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  a  stream  cannot  be  dried  up  but  at  its 
source.  To  the  simple-minded  native  of  India  the  policeman  is  the 
government;  to  the  peon  of  South  America,  the  military  Jefe;  and  to 
the  recently  arrived  immigrant  in  the  United  States,  the  local  judge 
or  police  magistrate.  Think  what  an  idea  of  government  an  ignorant 
man  must  get  if  it  be  typified  to  him  by  the  Chicago  justice  or  the 
New  York  police  court !  Horrible  as  are  these  types  of  the  judiciary, 
I  would  rather  attempt  to  defend  them  in  their  naked  and  revolting 
indecency  than  to  act  as  apologist  for  many  of  the  United  States 
circuit  courts,  and  some  of  the  supreme  courts  of  the  States.  I 
have  neither  time  nor  space  here  to  cite  facts  in  detail  in  corroboration 
of  this  opinion,  but  that  the  facts  amply  justify  this  criticism,  harsh 
though  it  be,  is  to  my  mind  clear. 

We  must  have  courts  of  justice, — human  society  cannot  exist  with- 
out them,  —  and  we  should  have  justice  so  administered  that  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint,  even  by  the  most  ignorant 
and  humble  citizen. 

When  we  have  established  justice,  then  may  we  be  severe  on  an- 
archists, criminals,  and  evil-doers;  but  so  long  as  rotund  ignorance 
and  bovine  stupidity  sit  on  the  supreme  bench  and  passes  itself  off 
for  wisdom;  so  long  as  red  tape  and  inane  technicalities  bar  the  path 
of  equity  and  common-sense;  so  long  as  an  injured  man  must  wait 
years,  perhaps  till  his  witnesses  are  all  dead,  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
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something  like  a  redress  of  grievaaces  at  the  play  of  ronscienceleas 
lawyers  and  stuffed  owls  oq  the  beach;  so  loDg  as  the  trial  of  a  law- 
suit is  a  matter  of  intrigue  and  cunning,  rather  than  a  rigorous  and 
impartial  investigation  of  what  is  right  and  just ;  so  long  as  our  courts 
squander  the  estates  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  foster  blackmaH 
and  perjury,  —  for  such  a  period  will  ignorant,  misguided,  and  ill- 
balanced  men  rant  against  all  government  and  advocate  violence. 
The  inability  to  secure  justice  is  what  makes  criminals  and  demons 
of  men.  Inspire  men  with  a  profound  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of 
our  administration  of  justice,  and  at  one  stroke  you  have  knocked  out 
the  supports  from  under  crime,  dishonesty,  and  disorder.  You  have 
cured  the  disease  by  exterminating  its  cause.  The  brains  and  con- 
science of  the  American  people  should  be  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  Here  is  where  we  are  vitally  weak. 
The  progress  of  civilization  depends  upon  a  perfect  administration  at 
justice,  and  it  can  safely  be  asserted  that  there  can  lie  no  real  advance 
made  from  now  on  in  the  United  States  without  a  most  searching 
purification  and  reform  of  the  judiciary,  including  the  abolition  of  the 
foolish  scheme  by  which  twelve  ignoramuses,  called  a  jury,  arc  pet* 
mitted  to  decide  upon  the  property  rights,  or  even  the  li^-cs  of  n 
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CHAPTER  XXXra 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  THE  PEOPLE 

I.  Socnrrr 

THE  superficial  observer  visiting  a  South  American  city  will  re- 
ceive  a  false  impression  of  society  there.  The  stranger  arriving 
for  the  first  time  at  Lima,  Bogota,  or  Caracas  will  note  in  the 
public  places  large  gatherings  of  well-dressed  and  polite  men  and 
women.  Sunday  evening,  or  any  evening  on  which  the  band  plays  in 
the  principal  plaza,  he  will  be  especially  impressed  with  the  culture  of 
the  throng.  "'Society"  will  then  be  out  en  masse;  and  a  more  well- 
dressed  assembly,  indeed  a  more  refined  people  would  be  hard  to  find 
even  in  New  York  or  Paris.  The  visitor  is  instinctively  attracted 
to  these  hospitable,  intelligent,  and  well-bred  people,  and  naturally 
infers  that  their  country  is  worthy  of  our  sympathy,  friendship,  and 
support. 

South  American  society  is  composed  of  Spaniards,  foreigners,  and 
that  portion  of  the  mixed  races  (further  defined  below)  sometimes 
called  the  ''doctor  class."  If  society  thus  constituted  had  any  infiu- 
ence  over,  or  control  of,  governmental  affairs,  it  might  materially 
change  the  destinies  of  South  American  countries;  but  it  is  not  a 
Tital  force  in  politics,  nor  is  it  endued  with  creative  energy. 

If  the  Spaniards  and  the  "doctor  class"  were  strong,  industrious, 
energetic,  practical  men,  they  could  regenerate  national  as  well  as 
aocial  life.  But  their  education  is  superficial;  everything  about  them 
is  designed  for  show;  they  disdain  labor  and  generally  lead  a  life  of 
indolence  and  ease.  They  possess  many  negative  virtues  and  some 
positive  ones,  but  they  are  the  last  element  to  which  one  would  appeal 
to  redeem  the  community  at  large  from  its  present  demoralization. 
To  govern  with  strong,  just,  and  steady  hand,  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles which  beset  the  path  of  progress,  men  of  blood  and  iron  are 
needed,  but  the  men  under  discussion  are  but  doUs  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  cali. 

n.  Ethnical  Clasbifigatign 

The  population  of  South  America  is  a  conglomerate  of  many  ele- 
jnents,  in  which  the  descendants  of  the  Conquistadores  (the  Con- 
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querors.  Including  the  horde  of  Spanish  adventurers,  bandits, 
and  criminals)  predominate.    It  is  composed  of  — 

1.  Spaniards  of  pure  blood,  who  constitute  an  important  factor  ia 
all  Soutli  American  countries  but  Brazil. 

2.  Portuguese,  who  bear  the  same  relation  to  Brazil  that  Spaoiarda 
bear  to  tlie  other  South  American  Slates. 

3.  Italians  and  French,  who  are  numerous  and  strong  in  agricul- 
ture. They  are  well  distributed  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  South 
America. 

4.  English,  Americans,  Germans,  Swiss,  and  Austrians. 
found  in  nearly  all  South  American  countries;  usually  they 
number  but  representative  of  large  interests. 

5.  Native  Indians. 

6.  Negroes. 

7.  The  mixed  races,  mainly  sprung  from  the  mingling  of  the  Con- 
quistadorcs  with  the  Indians,  or  with  the  Negroes,  or  with  boUi. 

To  give  even  approximately  accurate  figures  as  to  the  comparativB 
numbers  of  these  elements  in  the  several  countries  would  be  misJrading, 
as  no  authentic  census  has  ever  been  taken  in  any  of  them.  AD  figura 
here  given  as  to  this  or  any  other  question  of  South  .\merican  statt!ttic» 
are  but  guesses. 

The  Spaniards  of  pure  blood,  in  any  South  American  country,  arc 
relatively  few  in  number,  but,  on  account  of  their  superior  intellectusl 
and  social  attainments,  they  constitute  an  important  factor. 

In  Mexico,  of  a  population  of  approximately  thirteen  millioiu,  it 
may  be  that  half  a  million  are  pure  Spaniards.  Estimates  usuallj 
place  their  number  as  high  as  two  and  a  half  millions,  but  two  miUtons 
of  these  are  really  of  mixfj  blood  (Class  7).  In  Colombia  it  may  be 
that  five  per  cent  (about  one  hundred  thousand }  of  the  populalioD  are 
pure  Spaniards.  I  doubt  if  there  are  twenty-five  thousand  pure  Span- 
iards in  all  Venezuela.  Their  proportion  in  Ecuador  and  in  Bolivia 
is  very  small,  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent.  In  Peni 
there  are  fewer  pure  Spaniards  relatively  than  in  Mexico;  but  u  larger 
proportion  than  in  Mexico  is  found  in  Ai^ntJna  and  in  Chili. 

I.  The  pure  Spaniards  are  usually  owners  of  great  haciendas,  or 
engaged  in  business  enterprises.  They  are  far  superior  to  the  mbcn) 
breeds.  Though  Spanish  civilization  by  no  means  meets  Americao 
ideals,  it  is  greatly  to  lie  preferred  to  semi-barbarism.  The  mil  Span- 
ish gentleman,  owner  of  his  hacienda,  is  a  model  of  politeness  axuj 
hospitality  to  his  equals,  and  the  head  of  a  family  of  excellent  breediDg; 
but  he  is  impractical  —  a  dreamer  and  enthusiast  rather  than  a  ov- 
ator  of  solid  enterprises.  His  education  is  literary  and  clasaicAl  ratbtr 
than  scientific  or  technical.  He  is  a  mao  of  chivalry  and  poetry:  he 
is  not  a  man  of  affairs. 

These  Spanish  gentlemen  suffer  as  much  from  the  intrigocs.  »«>- 
lutions,  and  crimes  ao  rife  in  South  America,  as  do  any  other  ctviliseil 
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foreigners.  Often  they  are  placed  by  the  leaders  of  the  ruling  party 
in  high  official  positions  (to  give  a  semblance  of  respectability  to  the 
government  then  uppermost!)  and  often  their  advice  carries  weight; 
but  of  the  actual  governing  power  they  have  none.  These  pure- 
blooded  Spaniards  are»  however,  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Spanish  gentlewomen  in  South  America  are  intelligent;  are 
far  from  worldly-minded,  and  have  high  ideals,  yet  they  accomplish 
little  or  nothing  for  the  betterment  of  society.  However,  in  beaufy,  in 
refinement,  and  indeed  in  those  subtle  charms  which  place  the  fair  sex 
on  a  plane  apart  from  the  workaday  world,  the  ladies  of  the  better 
class  of  Spaniards  occupy  a  unique  place  among  the  sisterhood  of 
womankind. 

2.  These  words  as  to  the  Spaniards  apply  with  nearly  equal  force 
to  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil.  The  Portuguese  language  is  only  a  vari- 
ation of  Spanish,  and  can  be  read  and  understood  with  ease  by  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  Castilian  tongue.  There  is  as  wide  a  differ- 
ence between  the  peoples  of  the  different  provinces  of  Spain  as  there 
is  between  the  typical  Spaniard  and  the  Portuguese.  The  provincial- 
isms of  the  descendants  of  those  Andalusians  who  went  from  Spain  to 
Mexico  are  continually  puzzling  to  one  who  has  learned  the  Spanish 
language  according  to  the  grammar  sanctioned  by  the  Academia  Real 
of  Madrid;  while  the  every-day  Spanish  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
differs  almost  as  widely  from  that  of  Cuba  as  does  the  Portuguese 
from  the  Castilian.  • 

S.  The  Italians  and  French  are  acquiring  great  power  in  South 
America.  French  investments  may  exceed  five  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. Needless  to  say,  they  constitute  a  grea.  ivilizing  element.  The 
Italians  are  emigrating  in  large  numbers  to  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
They  are  engaged  largely  in  agriculture,  and  form  the  most  reliable 
laborers. 

4.  The  English,  Germans,  Americans,  and  other  foreigners  of  this 
type  are  managing  most  of  the  vast  business  concerns  of  Central  and 
South  America.  They  are  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  and  the  difficul- 
ties which  they  encounter  are  almost  inconceivable.  If  salvation  is  to 
come  to  Central  and  South  America,  it  must  come  mainly  through 
this  dass. 

5.  The  native  Indians,  although  they  constitute  a  veiy  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  Central  and  South  America,  are  of  little  im- 
portance in  influencing  political  conditions.   The  de  facto  governments 

Gy  Uttie  attention  to  them,  except  in  places  where  outbreaks  occur, 
ore  than  half  of  the  population  of  Peru  are  native  pure  Indians,  and 
probably  a  still  greater  proportion  will  be  found  in  Bolivia.  The  en- 
tile northeni  part  of  Brazil  is  peopled  by  Indians  over  whom  the 
government  does  not  even  pretend  to  exercise  any  control,  and  vast 
along  the  borders  of  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  Brazil  and 
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Ecuador,  Venezuela  and  Colombia  have  a  like  population.  'Mxnf 
of  these  Indian  tribes  are  said  to  be  entirely  white  asd  extremelr 
ferocious.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Guatemala,  out  of  a  population  at 
one  million  and  a  half,  at  least  one  million  are  pure  Indians,  while 
large  numbers  of  Indians  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salratkir  we 
uncivilized.  Mexico  also  contains  vast  numbers  of  Indians,  some  of 
whom,  like  the  Yaquis  tribes,  have  held  out  against  the  aulhontj  of 
the  general  government  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  these  Indiana  in  these  countries 
live  in  their  own  territories  and  make  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  tiie 
de  facto  governments.  Their  intercourse  with  the  white  people  i*  in 
the  way  of  barter  and  exchange;  and  were  it  not  for  the  effect  which 
miscegenation  has  had,  and  probably  will  continue  to  have,  they  might 
be  dismissed  from  the  discussion.  The  mixture  of  the  races,  howewr, 
Is  stiU  going  on,  and  it  b  of  men  of  this  mixture  that  the  govenunciib 
are  largely  composed. 

6.  Negroes  and  mulattoes  —  a  variety  of  French  mixed  breed  — 
comprise  practically  the  whole  population  of  HaJti.  Negroes  are  ala> 
found  in  lai^  numbers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Brazil,  through  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  all  the  coast  towns.  The  mixture  of  Spaniard  and  Sqgto 
is  not  an  improvement  on  any  other  varie^  of  mulatto. 

7.  The  seventh  class,  the  mixed  races,  is  by  far  the  moat  impor- 
tant element  in  all  the  Spanish-American  countries,  from  the  Bio 
Grande  to  Cape  Horn. 

in.    The  Mcebd  Raceb 

It  is  difScult  to  describe  the  mixed  races  of  South  Americft  ao  dwl 
ft  reasonably  fair  idea  of  their  peculiar  character  can  be  fonned. 
While  they  present  the  most  varied  elements,  there  are  cerlun  fund*- 
mental  characteristics  which  run  through  them  all. 

They  are  descendants  mainly  of  the  old  Spanish  buccaneers,  the 
pirates,  adventurers,  and  conquerors  who  overran  Spanish  Americt 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Never  in  the  histoty  of  the  worid  has  tbeie, 
perhaps  been  such  a  horde  of  merciless,  bloodthirsty  advenhncn 
with  such  a  curious  admixture  of  religious  fanatics.  A  study  of  tfae 
history  of  Cortes  in  Mexico  and  of  Pizarro  in  Peru  will  enable  « ihi- 
dent  to  understand  these  Conquistadores.  These  early  expEoren  vtn 
moved  by  a  Sne  frenzy  of  imagination,  bordering  on  absurdity  and 
insanity.  Wliile  Ponce  de  Leon  was  searching  for  the  fountain  of  pei^ 
petual  youth  in  Florida,  others  equally  enthusiastic  were  acvking  fat 
an  El  Dorado  in  South  America.  They  not  only  desired,  but  tber  had 
an  absolute  belief,  that  the  very  next  river  would  bring  fabulous  wealtk 
or  fountains  of  water  which  would  realize  perpetual  youth-  TTwe 
visionary  schemes,  hallucinations,  or  illusions  were  not  a  tempottif 
disease;  they  constituted  a  part  of  the  absolute  nature  and  cbaracttr 
of  the  whole  venturesome  crew,  just  as  truly  as  hysteria  or  morfaU 
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mdancholy  is  a  mental  state  of  certain  women.  It  was  not  to  be  got 
Tid  of  by  argument  or  even  by  experience.  No  matter  how  barren  the 
fdateau  on  which  they  camped  to-day»  ahead  was  always  the  golden 
rainbow,  with  its  ends  touching  into  mines  of  gold.  This  high-strung, 
visionaiy,  superstitious,  cruel,  murderous  outfit  of  buccaneers  had 
sprung  from  die  loins  of  Spain,  the  country  whose  national  delight  was 
the  bloody  and  ferocious  bull-fight.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
among  such  a  crew  we  should  find  sentiments  of  justice  or  mercy, 
sympathy  for  suffering,  or  anything  resembling  calm  reflection  or  sound 
judgment  These  men  spread  themselves  all  over  South  America. 
He  who  had  killed  the  most  men  was  most  worthy  of  respect;  he  who 
had  committed  the  most  atrocious  act  of  piracy  was  the  greatest  hero 
among  them. 

Had  those  men  brought  with  them  wives  from  Spain,  it  may  be 
that  the  succeeding  chapters  in  the  d^radation  of  Central  and  South 
America  would  not  have  been  written ;  for  the  influence  of  woman  is 
always  wholesome.  Sentiment  may  impel  her  to  cling  to  the  villain, 
but  she  seldom  glorifies  the  crime.  But  these  men  took  each  as  many 
Indian  prls  as  he  could  get,  rarely  less  than  two  or  three,  and  fre- 
quently as  many  dozen.  The  offspring  of  this  reckless  and  indis- 
criminate connection  resulted  in  the  breeding  of  a  nondescript  class 
known  all  over  South  America  as  "hi jo  natural."  The  successive 
intermixture  of  this  offspring  with  other  Indians  or  N^roes,  or  with 
other  Spaniards,  has  brought  about  the  present  mixed  races  which 
dominate  South  America.  The  process  is  still  going  on,  as  is  more 
fully  explained  in  the  chapter  ''General  Social  Conditions  in  Latin 
America.**  Composed  of  such  elements,  the  mixed  races  of  South 
America  might  be  thought  to  be  degraded  in  the  extreme ;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  result  is  better  than  might  be  expected.  Even  in  this  con- 
^omerate  an  absolute  majority,  perhaps  an  overwhelming  majority, 
are  at  least  not  vicious,  and  under  proper  government  might  form  the 
basis  of  a  substantial  prosperity. 

In  these  mixtures,  it  must  be  evident,  the  percentage  of  Spanish, 
Indian,  Negro,  or  other  bloods  varies  infinitely  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality.  To  attempt  to  comprehend  them  all  under  one  generaliza- 
tion would  require  a  formula  highly  abstract  and  exceedingly  vague. 

The  most  marked  subdivision  of  this  class  is  that  comprising  the 
overwhelming  majority  called  peons.  These  men  have  a  compara- 
tively small  percentage  of  Spanish  blood  in  them.  They  are  the  prod- 
n^\t  the^nob^r.  0^.0  original  half-b«*d7with  InSian, 
agam,  or  among  themselves,  and  although  there  is  a  continual  in- 
fusion of  Spanish  blood  into  their  veins,  the  Indian  stiU  greatly 
predominate.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  well  worthy  the  study  of 
ethnologists,  that  an  infusion  of  Negro  blood  into  this  peon 
mixture  generally  brings  about  a  product  which  is  wholly  and 
irretrievably  bad. 
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Rising  above  the  peon  in  intelligence  and  virility  is  the  daw  H 
which  the  Spanish  blood  predominates.  It  is  the  product  of  succetrd" 
ing  Spaniards  with  the  original  half-breeds,  or  llieir  offspring,  or  the 
hijos  naturalet  of  the  present  race  of  peon  women  with  ti{^iaiii.ili  men. 
Of  this  class,  it  may  also  be  said  that  there  is  a  considerable  pereent- 
age  of  men  who,  if  their  virtues  are  negative,  are  at  least  not  [■oiiiti^'ely 
vicious.  It  is  in  this  class,  however,  that  the  really  dangerous  men  of 
South  America  are  almost  entirely  found.  It  is  to  this  class  also  tb^ 
the  generals  and  colonels  belong,  the  military  Jefes,  the  dicUilorB,  tlic 
schemers,  blackguards,  blackmailers,  and  cutthroats  who  form  the 
so-called  governments  and  run  things  for  the  most  part  to  nn't 
themselves. 

Subservient  to  this  class,  and  supplying  the  vital  force  which 
carries  into  execution  the  schemes  which  its  brains  and  cunning 
devise,  is  a  large  proportion  of  semi-bandits,  brutes,  murderers,  and 
vagabonds  to  be  found  among  the  peon  class. 

The  peons  who  live  in  the  towns  are  usually  lazy,  insolent,  and 
good-for-nothing.  A  small  number  of  peons  of  bad  character  or  crimi- 
nal tendencies  also  reside  in  the  country,  but  they  are  few  in  number. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  the  peons  are  more  aggressive,  man 
ready  to  shoot  or  stab  a  victim,  more  quarrelsome  and  lreachetDU»; 
but  in  the  great  tropical  forests  and  in  the  vast  plains  of  Soutli  America, 
on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  peons  who  comprise  the  small  fannen, 
woodsmen,  cattlemen,  fishermen,  mechanics,  etc.,  numltering  [terbap) 
sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  ore  friendly,  docile, 
easily  managed,  comparatively  honest,  fairly  industriuu-t,  and  in  gen- 
eral, a  class  of  people  which,  under  proper  direction,  would  form  Un 
basis  for  substantial  commereial  enterprises  and  industries!. 

The  other  class  of  peons,  however,  is  that  which  goes  to  eompoM 
the  regular  army.  When  a  man  conimiU  a  murder,  he  is  not  haaga) 
or  sent  to  jail ;  he  is  given  a  Mauser  and  put  in  the  regular  trot^ 
In  the  luinds  of  the  governing  class  above  desrril>ed,  Uiese  anniei 
become  a  fit  weapon  for  tyranny,  phmder.  and  oulrage,  Througji 
this  power,  and  this  alone,  the  descendants  of  the  old  buccaneers  and 
pirates  still  control  the  governments  of  South  America,  and  thinujb 
the  operations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  become  our  prol^^  brfoR 
the  cirilized  world.  It  is  the  same  old  buccaneering,  piralicid  crw. 
more  corrupt,  more  cowardly,  more  treacherous,  more  dcgcnemtc  thu 
their  predecessors,  for  their  l)lood  at  least  was  purer:  but  none  the k(* 
a  pre}'  to  illusions,  vagaries,  and  visions  of  HI  Dorado.  WlHmrrert 
foreign  company  starts  to  do  business  among  them,  they  rise  up  with 
an  indescribable  frenzy  of  entliusiasm.  The  long-exjM-vted  nbooia 
of  gold  is  now  surely  coming.  It  is  this  kind  of  half-crinuniL 
half-crazy,  irresponsible  semi-bandits  tliat  we  are  acciiNloinMt  te 
parade  before  the  world  as  forming  the  governments  of  our  "Siitff 
Bepublics.' 
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The  white  man  who  cohabits  with  a  Negro  or  an  Indian  woman  is 
not  of  a  high  order.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  generally  the  vagabond, 
loafer,  the  semi-criminal.  And  again,  no  decent  white  woman  would 
cohabit  with  a  Negro  man  or  an  Indian.  The  offspring  of  such  people 
are  not  the  kind  of  people  who  could  establish  and  maintain  a  civiliza- 
tion.   Yet  the  Negro  race  is  better  than  the  mongrel  mixtures.  • 

When  we  find  such  a  people  imbued  with  the  ambition  to  acquire 
wealth  and  social  preferment  through  political  activities,  where  hordes 
and  swarms  of  ignorant  "generals  "  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  imagina- 
tion, dreaming  themselves  to  be  second  Napoleons  or  Caesars,  such  a 
people  is  in  a  dangerous  condition.  Labor  is  the  only  foundation  of 
national  greatness,  and  he  who  is  engaged  in  some  useful  occupation 
is  the  truly  good  citizen.  For  the  Negro  or  the  mixed  races  to  try  to 
lift  themselves  up  through  politics  is  as  futile  as  for  a  man  to  try  to 
pull  himself  up  by  his  bootstraps.  It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  a  good  shoe- 
maker in  order  to  make  a  poor  judge  or  governor.  But  these  element- 
ary truths  are  things  which  the  people  of  South  America  neither  know 
nor  care  to  know. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  observers  that  the  mixed  races  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  are  of  a  better  type,  less  positively  vicious  and  more  amen- 
able to  civilization  than  are  the  corresponding  classes  of  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  etc.  This  would  appear  reasonable  in  view  of  the  ancient 
civilization  in  these  two  countries  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  from  which  has  so  largely  sprung  the  present  mixed  races. 
Certain  it  is  that  Mexico  and  Peru  are  far  ahead  of  the  other  countries 
named  in  many  respects,  and  this  fact  gives  some  ground  to  support 
the  theory.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia 
are  not  bad;  indeed,  it  is  their  non-resistance,  strange  as  the  asser- 
tion may  appear,  which  enables  the  minority  of  bandits  to  control 
the  governments.  The  revolutions  originate  always  among  the  gen- 
erals and  colonels,  in  the  governing  class,  and  not  among  the  common 
people. 

The  better  conditions  existing  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  doubtless 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  have  had  better  governments  in 
late  years,  though  this  is  a  fortuitous  circumstance  and  not  an  evi- 
dence of  permanent  growth.  During  the  rule  of  Guzman  Blanco 
Venezuela  exhibited  symptoms  of  similar  progress  to  such  a  degree 
that  foreign  countries  were  willing  to  invest  millions  of  dollars  there 
in  railroad  and  other  enterprises.  This  was  a  prosperity  and  progress 
impressed  upon  the  countiy  by  one  man,  and  the  moment  he  stepped 
out  of  the  arena  the  old  chaos  and  anarchy  returned.  A  country  which 
depends  upon  any  one  man  for  its  good  government  and  business 
prosperity  is  in  sore  straits,  and  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
investors. 

The  history  of  the  past  century  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  to  thinking  men  the  proposition  that  a 
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true  republic  is  the  highest  and  best  form  of  govemmenL  But  it  \u4 
also  shown  that  such  a  republic  is  possible  only  where  the  majoritr 
of  the  citizens  are  intelligent,  honest,  vigilant,  patriotic,  brave,  and 
just.  Under  any  other  conditions  the  word  "republic"  stands  for 
license,  revolution,  anarchy,  and  dictatorships.  The  belief  that  a 
republic  is  the  best  form  of  government  for  all  countries,  and  that  all 
people  are  capable  of  self-go  vera  men  t,  has  been  entirely  abandoned 
by  men  whose  opinions  are  of  any  weight.  In  this  there  is  no  ques- 
tion involved  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  or  the 
subordination  of  the  Latin.  The  dominating  element  in  tbeae  coun- 
tries is  not  Latin;  it  is  a  half-breed  mixture,  which  U  hostile  alike  to 
the  pure  Latin  races  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  work  of  r^eneiat- 
ing  South  America  must  be  far  removed  from  race  prejudice  or  ani- 
mosities. We  should  look  at  it  as  impassively  as  we  would  the  bewing 
down  of  a  mountain  or  the  filling  up  of  a  swamp.  The  only  quertioa 
involved  is  the  imperative  necessity  for  opening  up  these  countiiea  to 
civilization.    All  other  considerations  are  beside  the  issue. 

In  countries  where  there  are  no  reliable  statistics  it  is  difiGcult  to 
make  even  approximate  classifications.  It  would  be  exceedingly  ia- 
tereating  to  know  just  what  part  of  the  mixed  races  is  inteUigvnt  and 
what  part  illiterate,  what  proportion  criminal  or  semi-criminal,  and 
what  part  law-abiding  and  at  the  least  negatively  virtuous.  The 
value  of  a  guess  depends  upon  the  keenness  of  the  observation  ami 
the  extent  of  the  experience  and  general  soundness  of  judgnwil  tf 
the  observer.  At  best  such  a  judgment  is  unsatisfactory  otalirid 
upon  which  to  build  a  composite  study  in  ethnology.  But  m  C0» 
jecture  as  to  the  proportions  existing  among  the  various  classes  wbidi 
compose  this  grand  subdivision  of  the  population  of  South  Atnenca 
might  be  hazarded  as  follows: 


On  this  division  it  would  be  approximately  correct  to  say  that 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  mixed  races  belong  to  the  first,  and  seventy  per 
cent  to  the  second.  Out  of  one  hundred  mixed  popidation  tbeic  an. 
based  on  number: 

Thirty  per  cent  more  Spanish  than  Indian  and  N^ro. 
Seventy  per  cent  more  Indian  and  Negro  than  Spanish. 

As  to  the  nature  and  character  of  this  population,  a  further  dM*- 
fication  must  be  made  into  the  military  and  the  non-mlUlonr  dtM. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  part  containing  more  Spanish  tiMB 
Indian  blood  there  would  l)e  fully  fifty  per  cent  who  are.  have  beoi, 
or  aspire  to  be,  the  military  men,  generals,  colonels,  cotnandantn. 
etc.,  while  in  the  peon  class  —  that  is,  those  who  have  more  lodisQ 
or  N^ro  blood  than  Spanish  —  there  is  probably  not  more  than  one 
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man  in  five  who  is  really  of  the  military  type ;  that  is,  twenty  per  cent 
are  of  the  criminal,  or  semi-criminal,  disorderly,  adventurous  dass. 
This  division  then  would  stand  thus: 

Doctors,  etc.,  fifteen  per  cent.    Generals,  etc.,  fifteen  per  cent. 
Non-military,  fifty  per  cent  peons.    Military,  twenty  per  cent  peons. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  mixed  races 
are  harmless,  peaceable  men,  and  that  the  dangerous  element  is  com- 
paratively small  —  thirty-five  in  a  hundred.  This  number  is  amply 
su£Eicient,  however,  to  tyrannize  over  the  rest 

As  r^ards  a  further  subdivision,  based  on  illiteracy,  it  would 
perhaps  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  where  the  Spanish  blood 
predominates  eighty  per  cent  can  read  and  write,  while  among  the 
peons  not  over  three  per  cent,  or  perhaps  less,  can  read  or  write. 
From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  most  of  the  generals  and  colonels 
have  some  literary  ability,  while  the  army  is  hopelessly  ignorant. 

These  estimates  would  be  very  close  to  the  actual  figures  in  Colom- 
bia and  Venezuela  could  a  correct  census  be  taken ;  and  they  doubt- 
less represent  the  facts  in  Santo  Domingo,  Central  America,  Ecuador, 
and  most  of  the  other  Latin-American  countries.  The  class  to  which 
the  facetious  but  not  inapt  designation  of  the  ''doctor  class'*  is  given 
is,  of  course,  not  wholly  composed  of  ''doctors,"  but  embraces  all 
those  who  have  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  Spanish  blood  who  are 
peaceable.  Among  these  are  die  clerks,  bookkeepers,  students;  the 
habitu^  of  caf  &,  the  plazas,  etc. ;  men  who  will  not  work,  who  dis- 
dain agriculture,  mechanics,  or  labor;  many  of  whom  can  write 
poetry,  edit  newspapers,  and,  if  they  are  of  no  special  importance  to 
the  worid,  are  at  least  not  vicious.  Under  a  good  government  this 
dass  would  be  useful  citizens  along  with  the  great  majority  of  the  peon 
laborers. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  South  America  are 
peons.  Under  present  political  conditions  they  must  remain  peons 
forever.  Many  of  them  are  good  men.  They  have  brains  and  energy ; 
tiiey  would  come  to  the  front  in  a  country  where  good  government 
was  established.  Fine  characters  that  might  do  service  for  the  benefit 
of  the  worid  are  here  buried  in  hopeless  poverty  and  live  in  a  bondage 
fastened  upon  them  by  petty  tyranny.  If  a  man  earn  a  dollar  and 
it  is  taken  away  from  him  by  a  bandit  government;  if  he  is  taxed  so 
heavily  that  he  must  be  rich  to  obtain  even  the  necessities  of  life;  if 
he  has  no  access  to  libraries,  and  can  buy  no  books  because  of  their 
high  price;  if  neither  his  life  nor  his  property  is  respected;  if  his 
government  holds  his  personal  rights  and  dignity  in  contempt;  if  he 
is  liable  to  be  lassoed  like  a  Texas  steer  without  a  moment's  notice 
and  forced  into  the  army,  without  an  opportunity  even  to  notify  hb 
family ;  if  in  his  country  crime  is  forever  in  the  saddle,  and  decency 
forever  at  the  stake,  —  what  hope  is  there  for  such  a  man  ?    Once  a 
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peon,  he  is  a  peoD  forever.    It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  kill  tiope  and  to 
fasteD  OQ  the  heart  the  dull  load  of  helplessness. 

A  description  of  I^tin-American  social  conditions  in  the  language 
of  distinguished  Latin-American  authors  is  de^rable,  and  therefore 
the  comments  made  by  Carlos  Benedetti,  in  his  "  History  of  Colombia," 
on  the  division  of  Nueva  Granada,  and  the  causes  leading  to  the 
same,  are  here  quoted: 

"Having  separated,  and  realizing  the  division  under  such  unhapp; 
Huspiccs,  the  new  life  of  these  sections  of  Colombia  could  not  be  other  thao 
one  of  civil  strife.  All  the  leaders,  military  as  well  as  civil,  had  in  tLeir  M^l 
the  example  of  how  to  arrive  at  power  and  to  satisfy  Bmbition.  The  revolu- 
tion would  obtain  as  a  premium  the  presideacy  of  the  Republic,  To  thii 
should  be  added  that  in  the  times  of  the  colonies  there  existed  in  sode<y  ■  dui 
which  was  submerged  in  ignorance  and  misety,  but  which  was  not  sMnScnl; 
now  it  remains  in  the  same  misery  and  ignorance,  but  there  has  come  for  k 
the  epoch  of  the  Caciques,  in  which  they  die  by  thousands  all  the  yean  m 
the  continuous  civil  wars  or  wars  of  conquest.  There  existed  alao  anotlipf 
class,  elevated  by  its  culture,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  which  had  no  poGlinI 
rights,  but  which  lived  tranquil  and  happy.  To-day  this  cultured  claa  \itft, 
one  port  disputing  over  public  positions,  another  part  in  misery  or  ohiified 
toemigrate:  and  the  rest  without  guarantees  and  with  small  property.  DuHnj 
the  colonial  regimen  this  class  had  its  subsistence  secure.  It  was  the  oner 
of  grand  haciendas,  had  rich  mines,  and  bodies  of  slaves  worked  for  it: 
in  the  cities  it  possessed  beautiful  edifices  which  were  cared  for  by  a  Mrfria 
of  slaves,  and  its  fortunes  were  constantly  augmented.  To-day  aliaoat  all 
this  class  has  disappeared.  From  the  education  which  they  giw  the  youth, 
the  la;^er  portion  of  the  young  men  leave  school  at  eighteen  to  hrentt-liwr 
years  of  age,  with  much  general  knowledge,  but  williout  the  di*|BMidan  at 
qualification  to  gain  a  livelihood  with  the  sweat  of  Ihrir  brows,  and  Btuch  IM 
to  sustain  a  family.  Their  only  aspiration  is  a  government  positioa.  aod  bmI 
encountering  it,  the  end  is  revolution.  In  Colombia  there  is  no  work  for  Uw 
intelligent  class  except  politics.  Here  among  ourselves  the  title  of  psieaL 
rather  than  one  of  honor,  pertains  to  revolts  and  revolutions.  If  tlie  pt*l 
majority  of  this  class  had  the  aptitudes  and  dispositions  to  sDstabi  its  nnk 
without  necessity  of  entering  political  positions,  we  would  not  have  to  ■■" 
ciiil  wars  in  Colombia.  It  is  believed  that  these  revolutions  come  fma  ikt 
ignorance  of  the  populace,  but  never  have  the  ignorant  people  beea  ^woaotrit 
of  tbe  rei'olutions.  The  intelligent  class  is  the  one  whitji  baa  alwan  en- 
ducted  them  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  peons  lend  themselves  to  bixtMIKSB 
instrument  of  revolutions  because  of  these  leaders,  and  also  because  liie  «wk- 
ness  of  our  governments  so  permits.  Comparing  tbe  past  with  the  pnaral. 
or,  that  is  to  say,  the  colonial  regimen  with  the  I{epul)lican,  it  would  apfK" 
at  first  view  that  the  former  b  preferable  because  uf  the  welfare  of  a  few,  tei 
the  tranquillity  of  all ;  but  that  welfare  was  unjust,  and  the  bad  of  the  frmat 
will  pass  away." 

Mr.  Benedetti  further  expresses  the  view  that  immigration  li 
be  the  only  hope  for  infusing  new  life  and  methods  into 
tries.     Id  this  wc  must  concur,  but  immigration  is 
the  present  bandit  "governments"  remain  in  centre 
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GOOD  aod  bad  qualities  are,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  any  race 
of  people.  There  are  certain  characteristics,  however,  which 
broadly  and  generally  distinguish  the  Latin  Americans,  and 
particukriy  the  inhabitants  of  Central  America  and  South  America, 
nom  those  of  all  other  nations  and  races. 

Tlie  effusive  friendliness  of  the  Latin-American  people  to  one 
another,  and  even  to  strangers,  has  often  been  noted  and  commented 
upon  by  travellers  and  observers.  The  most  unlettered  peon  evineds, 
as  a  rule,  more  politeness  than  will  be  found  even  among  the  better 
dass  of  people  in  the  United  States.  There  is  an  exuberance  of  expres- 
sion, an  excessiveness  of  attention,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
boorishness  of  the  average  American  and  Englishman.  If  these  people 
were  serious-minded  and  solid  in  their  characters,  and  if  they  redly 
fdt  the  sentiments  of  kindliness  which  they  profess,  it  would  be 
splendid.  Unfortunately,  along  with  this  exhibition  of  hospitality 
there  are  other  traits  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 

A  Latin  American  may  profess  undying  affection  for  a  person,  but 
lie  may#be  at  the  same  time  planning  literally  to  cut  his  throat  on  the 
first  opportunity.  There  is  no  sincerity  in  his  professions.  Bad  faith 
is  universal.  No  man  intends  to  act  as  he  agrees,  or  at  least  the 
majority  of  men  do  not.  A  foreigner,  especially  a  foreigner  with  money, 
is  his  legitimate  prey,  and  whatever  methods  suggest  themselves  to 
his  fertflte  mind  for  entrapping  him,  these  will  unhesitatingly  be 
adopted. 

One  marked  national  characteristic  of  the  Latin  Americans  is 
their  marvdlous  development  of  the  sense  of  perception  and  extraor- 
dinary keenness  of  mind.  Tliey  have  not  a  deep  mind,  or  a  profound 
mind,  but  what  they  have  is  as  sharp  as  a  razor  and  as  keen  as  the 
point  of  a  sword.  A  man  must  either  be  strong  or  exceedingly  nimble 
of  wit  to  protect  himself  against  the  foes  confronting  him  in  Latin 
America.  TUs  keenness  of  intellect  is  partly  inherited  from  their 
Indian  and  Spanish  ancestors,  and  partly  acquired  through  the  past 
oentuij  of  guerilla  warfare.  American  diplomats  in  comparison  with 
tfie  keen-witted  representatives  of  Latin-American  governments  are 
only  as  jaduuwes  to  foxes. 
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There  are  a  few  liars  in  the  United  Slates,  but  if  these  descendants 
of  Ananias  should  come  into  direct  competition  witli  their  L^tin- 
American  brethren,  they  would  probably  abandon  the  practice  of  on 
art  in  which  they  can  never  hope  to  become  more  than  amateurs. 
With  such  superb  quali6cations  possessed  by  the  Latin  American,  lut 
contempt  for  labor,  his  extremely  expensi\'e  tastes,  his  great  love  o( 
display,  his  desire  "to  get  rich  quick,"  it  can  readily  be  scrn  that 
blackmail  and  extortion  become  a  6ne  art,  even  a  profession  of  imi 
mean  importance.  By  every  device  which  cunning  can  conceive,  hy 
every  scheme  of  ingenuity,  running  the  gamut  from  diplomacy  to 
plain  brigandage,  the  military  dictators  and  their  clique  of  offiee* 
holding  cormorants  practise  Uie  gentle  art  of  extortion  upon  all  per 
sons  who  have  means.  In  these  times  they  have  become  so  idiilful 
that  foreign  governments  stand  impotent  to  resist  the  attacks  made 
upon  their  citizens.  So  long  as  this  widespread  characteristic  is  heU 
unchecked,  there  can  be  no  industrial  development  in  Ceolnl  or 
South  America, 

The  visionary  character  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  genentioa 
of  Latin  Americans  is  well  known  by  all  students  of  history.  Impnc 
ticability  is  written  over  the  whole  continent  of  South  America,  of 
wherever  the  Latin- American  race  is  found.  Among  them,  a  man  who 
never  saw  a  locomotive  would  not  hesitate  to  devote  a  few  moments' 
attention  to  the  subject  of  locomotive  building  and  then  offer  titf 
services  to  Baldwin  as  an  expert.  Crass  ignorance  and  inrompeteDc;, 
with  unblushing  audacity,  offer  themselves  expert  advisers  or  maslen 
of  tJie  most  intricate  and  complicate  subjects,  apparently  oblivious  of 
their  own  inability. 

Along  with  an  extraordinary  sensitiveness  and  pretentiousncB,  the 
military  classes  of  Latin  America  exhibit  an  aggressiveness,  an  uuiriy 
for  personal  encounter,  which  is  anything  but  reassuring.  Or  tbe 
slightest  provocation  they  are  ready  to  shoot  or  stab  a  penon  fat 
whom,  a  moment  before,  they  had  been  professing  the  moot  tof 
gerated  friendship. 

It  is  at  once  amusing  and  pathetic  to  witness  the  display  of  vaaily 
made  by  these  people.  The  half-breeda  in  particular  are  not  ooIt 
subject  to  extraordinary  iUusions  and  strange  vagaries,  but  they  swm 
to  think  that  by  pretending  to  have  wealth  which  they  ha\T  not.  ft 
learning  which  they  do  not  possess,  they  can  make  n  givat  imprvft-icn. 
Thus  a  half-breed  family  which  periiaps  has  not  a  decent  mea!  in  tix 
house  will  pretend  that  it  is  related  to  General  So  and  So  and  PwahlMl 
So  and  So,  and  that  it  is  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  some  nil 
foreign  family  or  some  alleged  nobility.  With  a  fifty-cent  piecvoaqrfi 
his  pocket  one  of  them  would  most  likely  spend  it  m  paying  aintp 
tare  for  a  procession  on  the  drives  on  Smiday  afternoon,  when  Ifae  «lt 
is  supposed  to  be  airing  itself.  Thb  passion  for  assuming  rank  *ti^^ 
by  no  possibility  he  could  attain,  leads  to  the  most  amusing  incidHHH 
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A  distinguished  diplomat  related  to  me  his  experience  with  a  Latin 
American  of  this  type  whom  he  met  in  Europe,  and  whom  he  had 
casually  known  in  South  America.  How  the  man  had  ever  got  to 
Europe  is  unknown.  He  was  dressed  in  the  shabby-genteel  style, 
wearing  a  silk  hat,  of  course,  which  looked  as  though  it  had  seen  many 
years  of  hard  service.  He  began  by  telling  the  diplomat  what  wonder- 
ful things  he  was  accomplishing ;  that  he  had  sold  many  mines  for  vast 
sums  of  money;  and  that  he  had  just  n^otiated  a  foreign  loan  for  his 
government  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  After  a  long  conversation  of 
this  sort  he  requested  a  loan  of  fifty  dollars.  This  is  typical  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  similar  cases.  It  is  a  pretentiousness  which  is  a  national 
characteristic  and  an  international  nuisance. 

I.   Shallowness  and  FRrvoLrrr 

It  has  been  said  that  if  a  Venezuelan  be  placed  with  a  machine, 
one  of  two  things  must  happen,  —  either  the  Venezuelan  will  ruin  the 
machine,  or  the  machine  will  kill  the  Venezuelan.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  the  saying.  Any  person  who  trusts  machinery  to  these 
people  will  soon  learn  to  his  cost  that  they  have  not  the  habits  which 
go  to  make  good  mechanics.  Instruction  may  teach  them  some  of  the 
more  rudimentary  facts  about  machinery,  but  no  amount  of  teaching 
can  inculcate  the  habitual  carefulness  and  foresight  which  is  necessary 
in  a  good  engineer  or  machinist. 

It  will  be  found  that  practically  all  Latin  Americans  exhibit  the 
following  peculiarities  to  a  degree  greater  than  that  possessed  by  any 
other  people  with  which  I  am  familiar:  (a)  a  lack  of  thoroughness, 
exactness,  definiteness  of  aim;  (6)  inability  to  apply  themselves  pei^ 
sifltently  and  continually  to  the  mastery  of  a  subject;  (c)  carelessness 
and  lade  of  foresight ;  (d)  contempt  for  the  drudgery  of  ordinary  work 
and  a  disposition  to  shirk  it;  («)  a  desire  to  make  a  great  display,  to 
pretend  to  be  what  in  fact  they  are  not ;  (  /)  satisfaction  with  tibe  out- 
ward appearance  of  knowledge,  with  no  real  desire  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  any  proposition;  (g)  lack  of  initiative,  invention,  creative  energy; 
(h)  possession  of  a  multitude  of  impracticable  theories  and  ideas  which 
are  a  nuisance,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  rid  them ;  (t)  complete 
absence  of  a  sense  of  responsibility ;  ( })  ignorance  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary methods  of  doing  things ;  (k)  a,  disposition  to  talk,  rather  than  to 
act;  (I)  a  disposition  to  do  work  in  the  showiest  manner  possible,  but 
to  produce  what  is  really  shoddy  and  worthless;  (m)  a  disposition  to 
make  money  by  intrigue  rather  than  in  Intimate  business;  (n)  a 
vety  scant  respect  for  ttie  property  or  personsd  rights  of  others,  particu- 
lariy  foreigners;  (o)  absolute  indolence  and  lack  of  genuine  ambition, 
and  opposition  to  prepress. 

An  of  these  will  be  recognized  as  characteristics  of  large  sections 
of  our  own  country;  and  indeed  they  cannot  be  set  down  as  the  ex- 
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elusive  peculiarities  of  any  people,  or  as  all  of  them  applying^  to  n^ 
oue  section  of  any  people.  Yet  iD  their  entirety  they  come  aeam 
applying  to  the  Latin  Americans  than  to  any  Euro[>eaD  race- 
As  regards  lack  of  thoroughness,  it  is  true  of  the  Latin  Americsiu 
to  an  extent  beyond  that  in  which  it  is  true  of  any  other  people  in  Ibe 
world.  Their  education,  their  work,  and  everything  which  tbey  do  is 
of  the  most  superficial  and  amateurish  description.  There  is  nothing 
substantial  in  Latin  America ;  in  this  their  go\'em  men  ts  are  a  prototype 
of  everything  else.  A  college  in  Latin  America  would  in  no  wnse 
compare  even  favorably  with  one  of  our  grammar  schools,  wlule  their 
universities  would  not  be  in  the  same  class  with  our  high  adioab. 
The  pretended  range  of  studies  in  their  so-called  universities  BU^t 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  some  real  work  was  being  done ;  but  it  wouM 
be  an  error.  AJfter  the  most  superScial  course  of  study  in  wie  of  these 
institutions  the  degree  of  doctor  is  given ;  and  the  number  of  docton 
to  be  met  in  a  Latin-Amencan  country  is  only  exceeded  by  the  number 
of  generals.  Fortunately  no  West  Point  course  is  necessuy  lo  get 
the  latter  title. 

There  are  doctors  of  laws,  doctors  of  science,  doctors  of  arts,  dor- 
tors  of  literature,  doctors  of  engineering,  doctors  of  political  ecooony, 
and  occasionally  doctors  of  medicine. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  a  Venezuelan  or  Colombian  wean  dkon  il 
is  safe  to  call  him  a  doctor  or  a  general.  This,  of  eourae.  is  exaggoa- 
tioii.  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  degree  of  doctor  is  abminlly  cam* 
mon  and  bestowed  for  rediculously  inadequate  acquirementa.  In  iht 
department  of  law  men  carry  the  title  "doctor"  who  could  not  bll  tfar 
difference  between  habeas  corpus  and  caveat  emptor.  Some  of  the  BMCt 
bumptious  ignoramuses  possess  diplomas  as  doctors  of  engiannDg: 
they  are  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  read  the  vernier  of  a  tntuit. 
let  alone  solve  a  trigonometrical  function.  In  the  department  of  medi- 
cine, if  the  fate  of  their  victims  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  from  whic^ 
to  judge,  the  ignorance  of  doctors  must  be  no  less  dense. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  there  are  no  masten  in  »»t 
department  of  human  knowledge  among  the  South  Amrrinai- 
Among  all  the  millions  of  these  people  there  is  prolwbly  not  ■  tiafk 
man  who  has  a  comprehensive  gra.sp  of  any  one  subject,  or  who  hw 
made  original  and  voJuable  contributions  to  tlie  store  of  human  kna«)* 
edge.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  inventions,  and  particulariy  nr- 
cbanical  inventions.  Not  only  is  there  a  complete  absence  of  importut 
in\-entions,  but  the  people  appear  to  lack  the  \-ery  capac!^  for  ill  ml 
ing.  Invention  implies  prolonged,  sustained,  and  original  ll 
it  involves  creative  energy  an<l  initiative;  it  means  work,  hard 
often  un remunerative  work,  witit  many  failures  and  compikrati*^ h* 
successes.  With  these  people  such  a  thing  is  not  lo  be  thonghl  rf.  If 
a  machine  could  be  invented  by  a  man  Iwing  richly  caparisoned  in  (oU 
braid  and  shining  buttons  riding  a  dashing  s(c«d,  with  an  aid-<fc- 
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camp  or  two  and  a  bugle,  then  a  Latin  American  might  mventa 
machine  which  would  set  the  world  on  fire;  he  would  be  the  greatest 
inventor  in  the  world.  But  the  patience,  persistence,  and  continuity 
of  effort  necessary  for  scientific  results  of  value  are  impossible  to  the 
Latin  American. 

The  habits  of  carelessness  and  inexactness  are  characteristic  of 
the  entire  race  wherever  found,  —  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
alongside  the  heights  of  Chapultepec,  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Venezuela  or  Colombia,  in  the  great  pampas  of  Brazil,  in  the  forests 
of  the  Amazon,  to  the  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  serious  part  of 
thie  matter  is  that  this  national  characteristic  enters  into  every  function 
of  life.  A  tailor  will  make  trousers  either  too  long  or  too  short ;  a  car- 
penter will  construct  a  box  designed  to  fit  a  given  space  not  only  too 
small  or  too  big,  but  his  work  will  be  poorly  done.  Impracticability  is 
written  all  over  South  America  in  a  thousand  places,  and  the  very  ele- 
ments necessary  for  the  building  of  an  enduring  and  substantial  struc- 
ture are  lacking;  these  must  be  transplanted  from  foreign  lands. 

The  peons  form  the  basis  for  a  good  working  organization  of  brute- 
ignorant  labor.  They  are  imitative,  and  with  the  necessary  patience 
could  be  taught  A  peon,  however,  b  a  free  and  independent  man.  If 
he  has  two  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  is  rich  until  that  is  spent,  and  of 
course  no  **  rich  man  '*  would  work,  especially  if  (iguardierUe  were  to  be 
had.  But  the  so-called  better  classes,  as  r^ards  the  requirements  of 
modem  enterprise,  are  worthless,  or  worse.  They  are  too  good  either 
to  work  or  starve;  their  incomes  do  not  enable  them  to  live  like 
gentlemen  without  outside  aid,  and  hence  it  b  a  question  of  wit,  of 
scheming  and  intrigue.  They  will  meet  a  foreign  business  man  with 
a  pcditeness  exquisite  in  its  details,  but  no  homeless,  predatory  cat 
ever  had  so  sharp  a  claw,  or  one  so  long  and  cruel,  conc^ed  behind 
her  paw  of  velvet,  as  these  clever  gentlemen.    In  the  language  of  a 

rather  profane  but  observing  Englishman,  "They  are  too  d d 

polite  to  be  honest ! " 

n.  National  iNGRATrruDB 

The  United  States  has  befriended  the  Latin-American  countries  in 
ten  thousand  ways;  it  has  defended  them  against  civilized  powers 
for  eighty  years;  it  has  submitted  to  outrages  conmiitted  on  its  flag 
and  on  ihe  persons  and  property  of  its  citizens,  outwardly  without 
protest;  it  has  declared  in  Uie  presence  of  the  world,  untruthfully, 
but  nevertheless  declared  it,  that  these  countries  are  civilized  repub- 
lics, and  their  courts  worthy  the  same  consideration  as  are  the  courts 
of  England  or  our  own;  it  has  called  them  "Sister  Republics,"  and 
stood  with  its  army  and  navy  ready  to  defend  them,  at  the  grave 
risk,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  of  having  a  war  on  its  hands  with 
the  whole  civilized  world.    In  view  of  all  this,  it  might  reasonably  be 
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;  but  itbfl 


inferred  that  Americans  are  popular  in  Soulh  i 
so.    Americans  are  robbed  more  Uian  are  either  Germans  or  Englub- 
men ;    more  outrages  are  committed  against  Americans  than  agaiiul 
any  other  dass  of  foreigners. 

If  ingratitude  is  the  index  of  a  criminal,  then  these  Sghtiug.  quunl- 
ling,  intriguing,  murdering  communities  should  be  classed  as  crimnuli. 

During  the  Spanish- American  war,  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  were  abUzc 
with  hatred  against  the  United  States  and  everything  American.  Not 
one  newspaper  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  river,  printed  in  the  S{>aoiah 
language,  upheld  the  United  States  in  that  war.  The  writer  was  in 
Mexico  at  the  time,  and  knew  personal!}'  of  more  than  half  a  dosen 
Americans  killed  there,  in  cold  blood,  simply  Itecause  they  were 
Americans.  In  every  case  their  murderers  received  cither  the  yery 
lightest  sentence  or  none  at  all.  He  joined  witlk  other  Americans  in 
making  the  most  vigorous  protest  at  the  inadequacy  of  some  ai  Ihow 
sentences,  which  fell  under  hts  direct  personal  oliservation.  and  in 
sending  the  protests  to  the  American  minister  and  to  the  Stale  De- 
imrtment;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  At  that  time  the  State  Depu-tmcnt 
had  its  hands  full  and  could  do  nothing.  .American  trsTdlen  re- 
ported that  a  similar  condition  prevailed  all  over  Spanish  America, 
and  the  truth  of  those  reports  has  since  been  amply  verified.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  Latin-American  governments  were  not  lo  blame,  and 
this  would  l)e  true  if  the  attitude  of  the  government  were  cwrtrt; 
but  when  a  man  who  murders  an  American  is  not  only  not  punished, 
but  becomes  a  hero,  while  an  American  who  shoots  one  of  hts  aKaiil- 
ants  in  self-defence  is  locked  up  in  jail  till  doomsday,  in  a  countiy 
where  the  administration  of  justice  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tfar 
Dictator,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  government  cannot  escape  iti 
respoosibihty. 

Why  is  it  that  there  are  so  few  Americans  in  all  these  countries? 
There  are  more  Americans  buried  in  the  graveyard  in  Mamcaibo  ihsn 
there  are  Americans  living  in  all  Venezuela.    Why  ? 

In  the  Panama  affair  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  rr<cofpiiin$ 
the  new  Republic  (God  save  the  mark !)  and  in  making  the  treaty  with 
it  was  universally  denounced  from  one  end  of  South  Amerin  to  IIh 
other  as  "el  gran  crimen,"  — the  great  crime.  A  quorum  of  alk^ 
international  lawyers,  from  La  Guayra  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Ibn 
across  to  Valparaiso,  harped  on  the  "great  outrage,"  the  "shaniden- 
ness  and  perfidy,"  the  "infamy,"  of  our  act.  in  a  manner  Ihnt  mint 
have  pleased  the  New  York  "Evening  Post  "and  the  Memphis  "C«ii- 
mercial  Appeal."  The  United  Slates  has  not  a  friend  in  South  .\iiieri>« 
among  any  one  of  these  dictatorships.  Byron,  in  his  "Childe  lUrold." 
speaks  of  Spain,  in  her  alliance  with  England,  as  "kissing  the  hanl 
she  loathed."  These  South  American  dictatorships  do  not  even  do 
that     While  their  official  communications  to  the  govenimenl 
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United  States  may  be  couched  in  terms  of  perfervid  affection,  their 
actions  toward  individual  Americans  who  are  trying  to  do  business  in 
their  countries  are  more  unfriendly,  more  outrageous,  than  they  are  to 
the  Germans.  They  seem  to  know  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  will  not  protect  its  citizens,  and  therefore  they  may  do  just  what 
they  please. 

Why  is  it  that  the  people  of  Central  and  South  America  exhibit 
characteristics  so  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  United  States  ? 
Why  is  it  that  a  Latin  American,  even  though  an  educated  man, 
cannot  reason  in  a  straight  line  ?  Why  is  it  they  are  always  chasing 
chimeras,  moonbeams,  the  ends  of  the  rainbow,  castles  in  Spain,  or 
concessions  in  Venezuela  ?  Why  is  it  that  instead  of  thinking  of  busi- 
ness or  some  legitimate  industry,  their  heads  are  forever  occupied 
with  intrigues,  scheming,  and  knavery?  Is  there  something  in  the 
climate  of  Latin  America  which  would  convert  a  philosopher  into  a 
poet,  or  a  hard-headed  lawyer  into  a  frenzied  lunatic  ? 

No;  it  is  not  the  climate;  it  is  the  race.  The  United  States  has  the 
same  climate  now  that  it  had  when  the  Indians  instituted  the  mas- 
sacre in  the  Mohawk  valley.  Sitting  Bull  breathed  the  same  air  as 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  schoolhouses  are  now  dotted  over  the  land 
formeriy  occupied  by  the  demons  who  ambushed  Custer.  The  climate 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  climate  of  the  greater  portion 
of  South  America  is  healthful  and  magnificent,  and  the  soil  rich  be- 
yond comparison.  But  this  worse  than  half-breed  —  the  Spanish- 
Indian-N^ro  mixture  —  is  bad.  Civilization  will  never  be  planted 
there  except  by  superior  force  exercised  by  a  superior  race.  The 
longer  it  takes  our  people  to  learn  this  simple  elementary  truth,  the 
longer  will  Central  and  South  America  remain  barbarous. 

III.   Views  of  Otheb  Obsebvebs. 

In  support  of  the  views  expressed  in  this  chapter  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  I  quote  the  opinions  and  observations  of  other 
writers. 

W.  E.  Curtis  in  ''The  Capitals  of  Spanish  America  *'  says : 

**The  vanity  of  the  Chilian  passes  all  comprehension.  The  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  actually  offered  their  services,  through  the  British  minister, 
to  England,  when  there  was  a  rumor  of  war  with  Russia;  and  with  the  slight- 
est encouragement  they  would  be  willing  to  take  the  domestic  as  well  as  the 
intemationfd  complications  off  the  hands  of  the  British  cabinet.  One  day 
the  English  paper  at  Valparaiso  published  a  satire,  announcing  that  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  had  selected  three  leading  Chilian  naval  officers  to  command 
the  Bosporus,  Uie  Baltic,  and  the  North  Atlantic  fleets.  The  officers  as  well 
as  the  people  would  not  accept  the  bogus  cablegram  as  a  joke  until  the  next 
issue  of  the  paper,  in  which  it  was  explained ;  and  the  former  were  actuaUy 
polt<ihf"g  up  their  swords  and  uniforms  to  take  their  new  conunands. 
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"The  Chilian  U  Dot  only  vain  but  cruel  —  as  cnwl  as  death.    Be  q 
a  long  curved  knife,  called  a  eurTO,  as  the  Italian  carries  a  stiletto,  and  the 
Negro  a  raxor,  and  uses  it  to  cut  throats.    He  never  figlits  with  bia  Sata,  and 
knows  not  the  use  of  the  Bbillajab :  he  never  carries  a  revolver,  and  ii 
of  a  thug:  but  aa  a  robber  or  bandit,  in  a  private  quarrel  or  public  mob,  be    i 
always  uses  his  deadly  knife,  and  springs  at  the  throat  of  hb  enenij  like  ■ 
bloodhound." 

Concerning   tbe   Uniguajaos   Aker  !□   his   "Histoty   of  I 
America,"  page  486,  says: 

"Uruguayan  character  Is  a  curious  mixture  of  narrow-minded  caOHP^ 
vatLim,  tempered  occasionally  with  ambition  which  inadequate  trkiningdM* 
not  allow  to  crystallize  into  deeds.  Jealousy  of  the  foreigner  and  foreipi 
enterprise  is  a  marked  trait.  In  the  northern  districts  are  many  familiw  U 
Brazilian  origin,  and  with  them  all  evolution  is  slow.  They  coosidrr  UuU 
what  was  good  enough  for  their  forefathers  will  serve  to-day,  and  oAm  ■ 
wealthy  landed  proprietor  is  content  to  dwell  in  a  hovel  rather  tlua  sfmd  a 
small  sum  to  obtain  the  commonest  comforts  of  life.  Thfse  deaceDdaatt  of 
Brazilians  cling  tenaciously  to  their  landed  property,  and  are  loalb  lo  cos- 
tract  loans  on  their  estates  even  for  permanent  improi.-ementa.  The  lueu- 
class  Uruguayan  is  intensely  ignorant,  and  a  prey  to  every  deacriptMa  tt 
superstition,  especially  in  regard  to  religion,  although  generally  »|Ttl'-'*' 
as  to  the  real  tenets  of  Christianity." 

Of  the  Argentines  Aker  writes  {ibid.,  page  126): 

"Argentine  national  character  bears  tbe  impress  of  Spanish 
and  the  conservative  tendency  apparent  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  still 
against  the  rapid  evolution  of  civilization  in  these  newer  countries.  Tbe 
provincial  inhabitants  cling  to  the  customs  of  their  fonrfatbera  with  penulart 
disregard  of  the  benefits  of  more  advanced  ideas.  In  the  Argentine  aa  in  tlv 
Spaniard  there  is  a  dislike  to  dose  attention  to  detail  in  public  and  |irinl* 
life.  Hospitality  is  a  characteristic  trail  in  all  classes  of  Argentine  socie^. 
alike  in  city  and  country,  and  rich  and  poor  never  fail  to  offer  lo  the  cbaaet 
guest  the  best  that  their  borne  contains.  In  the  more  isolated  dirtrict*  tte 
people  are  simple  and  superstitious  to  an  unusual  degrve.  Quick  to  natal 
real  or  fancied  injurj-,  the  Argentine  is  prone  to  be  equally  impulsive  in  fm- 
getting  any  cause  of  dispute.  No  better  example  of  these  ohararlcrutio  aoM 
be  found  than  the  facts  in  connection  with  tbe  many  outbreaks  of  ciril  *ar 
and  revolutionary  disturbances,  and  tbe  comparalively  Knal)  amount  of  had 
blood  tbese  conflicts  have  left  behind." 

The  characteristics  of  the  Brazilians  are  thus  described  bj  Akrr 
(ibid.,  pages  311-312): 

"The  dominant  note  of  Brazilian  character  comes  from  the  Latin  tbrk 
wbich  colonized  this  section  of  South  America.  Circumstnncrs  ba<re  loodifitd 
ideas  in  many  respects,  but  not  to  an  extent  to  alter  the  fundamental  pnofi- 
pies  underiying  and  governing  netiun  and  tine  of  thought.  Into  the  aolnDa 
mystery  surrounding  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  crept  mifo- 
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rtitious  African  legends,  and  intenningled  with  these  are  traces  of  Indian 
folk-lore.  The  product  is  an  imagination  ready  to  receive  vnthout  reasoning 
passing  impressions,  and  in  this  soil  the  doctrines  of  August  Comte  took  ready 
root  on  minds  lacking  in  mental  balance,  producing  many  evil  fruits.  Mentid 
perspective  is  contracted,  and  lacks  energy  to  strike  boldly  in  new  direc- 
tions. .  .  .  Added  to  the  tropical  conditions  in  which  life  is  passed,  there  b 
an  absence  of  mental  training  in  youth  and  a  social  system  extremely  lax 
in  regard  to  a  moral  standard  of  eveiy-day  conduct  Belief  in  spiritualism 
is  wide^read,  and  at  times  inspires  these  naturally  timid  people  with  a 
fanaticism  that  carries  them  blindly  into  peril.  The  average  Brazilian  b  not 
ladling  in  intelligence,  but  his  mind  fails  to  stand  the  strain  of  mastering 
intricate  detail.  Thb  want  of  thoroughness  has  caused  Brazil  many  troubles 
in  the  past,  and  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  country  in  the  future.** 

Of  the  Colombians  Aker  says  (ibid.,  pages  610-611): 

**In  national  character  the  white  Colombians  resemUe  their  Spanish 
ancestors  more  closely  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  isolated  position  c^  their 
country  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  Few  foreigners  vbit 
Bogotd  by  reason  of  its  inaccessibility,  and  this  has  caused  the  Spanish  spoken 
by  its  residents  to  retain  more  purity  of  pronunciation  than  elsewhere  in 
South  America.  In  nearly  all  circumstances  the  people  are  courteous  and 
hospitable  to  compatriots  and  strangers  without  distinction,  —  a  survival 
of  Uie  custom  of  extending  shelter  to  the  traveller  when  facilities  of  transport 
were  even  more  difficult  than  at  pres^it  In  Bogotd  and  some  of  the  older 
settlements  at  high  elevations  the  principal  families  have  kept  the  race  pure, 
with  seldom  any  strain  of  Indian  blood ;  but  on  the  low-lying  lands  near  the 
Orinoco  and  in  the  valleys  close  to  the  seacoast  the  copper-colored  skins  and 
the  general  features  of  the  natives  show  far  more  of  Indian  than  white  blood. 

**The  drink  curse,  prevalent  here,  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  inertia 
of  the  national  character,  and  it  is  curious  that  this  love  of  strong  drink  b 
diiefly  confined  in  South  America  to  people  living  in  high  altitudes.  In 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexico  the  consumption  of  alcohol, 
as  in  Colombia,  b  abnormally  great,  whereas  in  Argentina,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  population  dweUs  in  the  plains,  drunkenness  b  rare.  No  effort  b  made 
in  Colombia  to  check  this  blight,  whether  by  the  government  or  by  the  clergy, 
and  its  evil  effects  are  seen  in  the  high  infant  mortality  and  the  frequency  of 
criminal  violence  in  all  parts  of  the  country." 

Of  the  Bolivian  national  characteristics  the  same  writer  says : 

**In  any  attempt  to  analyze  Bolivian  national  character  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  whites  have  retained  to  a  great  extent  the  methods  of 
thought  and  habits  of  life  of  their  Spanbh  forefathers,  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with  little  else  has  resulted  in  the  maintenance 
of  Spanish  customs  to  even  a  more  marked  degree  than  in  Argentina,  Chili, 
or  Peru.  Bolivia's  isolation  has  tended  to  restrict  the  mental  perspective  of 
the  whites  to  narrow  limits  in  both  political  and  private  affairs,  and  living 
for  generations  among  Indians,  who  are  treated  as  an  inferior  race  not  far 
removed  from  serfdom,  has  developed  an  arrogant  bearing  out  of  keeping 
with  surrounding  circumstances. 
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"It  b  with  Indian  rather  than  Spanish  character  that  interest  liflti,  feA 
the  descendants  of  the  Incus  were  so  crushed  by  their  Spanish  conquanri  that 
pride  or  national  spirit  has  small  place  in  their  lives.  They  an  simple  pMpI* 
enough,  asking  little  more  than  to  go  their  ways  in  peace,  and  so  )uAg  aa  tbqr 
are  not  under  alcoholic  influence  they  seldom  interfere  with  any  wajfater, 
be  he  Bolivian  or  stranger;  but  unfortunately  they  have  developed  the  cant 
of  drink  to  on  abnormal  extent,  and  in  their  cups  they  are  often  danjBienNIA, 

"Nominally  they  are  Christians,  and  recognize  the  authority  of  the  **"''"q 
Catholic  Chun:h  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  and  their  superadtioM 
tendency  makes  them  show  outward  reverence  to  church  rituitl :  but  tbcir 
general  ignorance  on  all  subjects  beyond  their  limited  domestic  life  Nodm 
it  unlikely  that  they  hold  any  religious  convictions.  It  is  this  same  ignomoee 
that  strengthens  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  causes  the  priesthood  ti»  be 
regarded  with  superstitious  awe.  While  easily  led,  these  Indians  are  difficult 
to  drive,  and  in  many  cases  where  trouble  has  occurred  among  the  wwkaat 
in  mines,  the  cause  has  been  traced  to  some  stupidity  interpreted  by  tlic 
Indians  as  an  injustice  in  the  method  of  superintendence  ratber  tbsn  aay 
deliberate  tendency  on  their  part  towards  criminal  acts," 

Aker  gives  the  following  with  refereace  to  the  aatiooa]  charadcf^ 
istics  of  the  Ecuadoriaas  (ibid.,  page  587): 

"In  any  consideration  of  the  national  character  of  the  Ecuadoriana  tW 
fact  must  always  be  remembered  that  there  is  only  a  small  comiDnntt*  d 
wbite  residents,  people  of  European  origin  who  retain  the  churacterutic  fea- 
tures of  their  Spanish  ancestry,  modified  by  local  conditions  and  the  dcct  rf 
many  generations  of  life  amongst  Indian  tribes  treated  as  a  lower  race,  wImm 
lot  is  Dot  far  removed  from  the  slavery  of  Inca  rule.  The  prepoadenuoe  of 
Indian  blood  has  been  so  great  that  in  mixed  marriages  the  offapring  baa  twfn 
absorbed  into  the  Indian  population,  burying  there  the  traits  of  ebantdH 
inherited  from  the  alien  race  that  conquered  the  land  four  hundred  rear*  acn, 
and  amongst  this  Indian  population  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chuich  is  paramount  The  majority  of  the  people  are  ignorant  and  saper 
stitious,  and  the  outward  forms  of  Christianity,  as  preachisl  by  the  Callwlie 
priesthood,  appeal  forcibly  to  their  imaginations;  but  that  (hev  jmsmss  ia- 
telligent  ideas  of  the  principles  of  religion  is  doubtful,  although  iiier  aj«  f«^ 
ful  of  the  penalties  they  are  Uught  to  expect  for  direct  disobodimce  to  prwl^ 
injunctions.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other  mental  conditkiQ  aiwim* 
a  race  whose  traditions  include  the  fate  meted  out  to  Atahualpa  uniler  the 
guise  of  Christianity,  and  who  have  never  known  modem  civilisation  caccf' 
such  as  was  forced  on  them  by  Spanish  t^onquerors." 

The  Peruvians  are  treated  as  follows  {ibid.,  pages  5S1-53S) : 

"The  people  of  Peru  comprise  several  distinct  races,  each  with  ill  deartr 
defined  traits.  The  dominant  element  .consists  of  the  descmdnnti  al  ll* 
Spanish  conquerors ;  but,  naturally  in  a  community  where  the  mliiigt  drsHSI 
is  small  in  numerical  proportion  to  the  subjugated  population,  a  miitute  rf 
races  occurred.  In  the  course  of  the  last  four  centuries  lodian  Uood  ha*  II- 
tered  into  the  veins  of  the  Spanish  residents,  and  few  exception*  to  thit  nk 
aie  found  at  the  present  time ;  and  among  the  Indian  pt^pulatiiw  fomunf  tht 
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great  mass  of  the  inhftbitantSy  the  evidence  of  a  Spanish  strain  is  also  appar- 
ent in  eveiy  district,  although  dwarfed  by  the  preponderance  of  native  blood. 
In  place  of  Spanbh  blood  rabing  Indian  civilization  to  a  higher  level  it  has 
been  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  superior  weight  of  circumstances. 
Apart  from  the  Spanish  and  the  Indian  sections  are  N^;roes  and  Asiatics,  — 
the  former  brought  to  the  country  from  Africa,  and  the  latter  introduced  as 
laborers  after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  A  mongrel  element  has  arisen 
in  more  recent  years  from  a  mixture  of  N^pro  blood  with  Spanish  and  Indian 
and  Asiatic  with  Indian  and  N^pro  and  that  of  Spanish  descent.  Little  love 
is  lost  between  the  varied  people  who  make  up  the  pres^it  population,  and 
racial  quarrels  are  common.  According  to  statistical  returns  in  the  census  of 
1876  no  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total  population  consisted  of  Indians;  2S 
per  cent  was  classified  under  Cholo  (mixed  Indian  and  Spanish),  and  Zambo 
(mixed  N^pro  and  Spanish) ;  the  remaining  20  per  cent  was  of  Spanish  de- 
scent, 18,000  Europeans,  and  25,000  Asiatics,  principally  Chinese.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  decreased  during  the  last  three  decades, 
the  proportion  of  nationalities  b  now  only  slightly  different  from  the  census 
of  1876." 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

GENERAL  SOCUL  CONDITIONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


,  and  to-moTTOw,  and  to-morrow, 

Cteeps  in  thU  petty  pace  from  day  to  lUy 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fool* 

The  nay  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  cuidlDl  J 

Life's  but  a  wnlkinR  shndow,  a  poor  playtr 

That  stmts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 


And  then  is  hesn!  no  more:  It  is  _ 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 


A  SOCIETY  implies  a  homogeneous  whole,  in  which  c 
tion,  harmony,  and  co-operation  are  indispensable  t 
In  a  community  where  one  class  with  cynical  or  criminal'l 
ference  preys  upon  another,  where  there  is  constant  uprisiog  • 
antagonism  which  this  implies,  the  organization  called  aociefy  does 
not  exist.  There  arc  certain  conditions,  however,  which  do  txitt  it 
certain  countries  of  Latin  America,  independent  of  any  pwticidir 
class  of  people,  and  which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Thar 
conditions  nRcct  not  atone  the  habits  and  social  customs  of  the  people, 
but  the  methods  in  which  the  people  transact  their  business.  SooK 
of  the  more  salient  social  conditions  growing  out  of  tfae  ch>llcteriitk» 
of  the  people  ore  therefore  noted. 

I.    Manama 

Days,  months,  and  years  are  all  the  same  to  tfae  South  Ainericao 
people ;  the  precious  momenta  which  are  flying  past  us  on  wings  uv 
wasted  by  them  without  thought.  The  simplest  o|>cralions  of  life  in 
South  America  require  an  expenditure  of  time  which  is  appnUing. 
In  a  thousand  and  one  ways  these  countries,  with  their  iosuffemtir 
customs,  take  from  us  the  one  supreme  thing  of  value,  the  one  thin; 
which  nothing  can  replace,  the  one  thin^  for  the  loss  of  which  oothbg 
can  atone.    Mafiana,  a  word  which  i.^  the  sum  of  all  villanies ! 

Maiiana  means  that  they  will  do  to-morrow  what  they  ought  Id 
do  to-day,  that  they  will  then  pay  you  what  they  owe  you,  lUten  to  jw 
tice  and  reason,  and  let  you  go  on  your  way  wiUiout  a    ' 
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mafiana  never  comes.  The  man  who  tries  to  do  something  now  finds 
himself  balked  and  prevented  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  believer 
in  mafiana  has  no  more  idea  of  the  value  of  time  than  a  hog  has  of 
a  chronometer;  he  is  a  savage. 

n.   It  IS  A  Land  of  Talk 

When  an  American  for  the  first  time  touches  at  San  Juan  or 
Havana,  he  notices  at  once  the  unmeasured,  uncontrolled  jabbering 
of  the  natives  who  are  working  about  the  docks.  A  gang  of  thirty  or 
forty  of  these  peons  will  make  more  noise  with  their  unceasing  chatter 
than  a  flock  of  magpies  or  parrots.  The  farther  South  he  goes,  the 
incessant  chatter  increases  in  quantity  and  degree.  When  he  reaches 
Cura9ao,  he  encounters  a  veritable  babel  of  tongues,  a  jabbering  and 
chattering  such  as  all  the  Simians  of  the  African  forests  could  never 
attempt  to  drown.  What  these  people  talk  about  is  a  mysteiy  to  an 
educated  person ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  everlasting  stream  of  drivel 
does  not  kave  them  any  time  for  serious  thought  or  labor. 

Neither  is  this  ineidbaustible  plethora  of  talk,  with  its  correspond- 
ing poverty  of  ideas,  confined  to  the  peon  class.  The  so-called  better 
classes  will  talk  more  deliberately,  but  even  at  greater  length  on  a 
given  subject,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  subject,  and  the  talk  is  just 
as  impractical,  absurd,  and  ^ueless.  To  transact  business  with  such 
a  people  is  a  practical  impossibility.  Much  of  the  talk  is  highly 
ornamental.  Addressed  to  ladies  with  whom  they  are  in  love,  it  is 
poetical  in  the  extreme;  on  politics,  it  will  be  grandiloquent  There 
was  published  recently  an  article  in  which  the  numb^  of  subiects 
discussed  at  a  Latin-American  meeting  was  cited  as  evidence  of  the 
hi^  d^ree  of  civilization  in  those  countries.  If  ''discussing  sub- 
jects **  is  a  criterion  of  civilization  Latin  America  would  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  worid  in  volume,  in  height,  and  in  depth  of  register.  Jt 
produces  more  different  opinions  on  more  different  subjects  than  can 
be  found  anywhere  else  on  the  earth  outside  of  Bedlam.  But  what 
does  it  all  amount  to  ?  Nothing !  They  can  say  everything,  but  they 
do  notiUngl 

HI.    The  Land  of  Do-nothing 

Latin  America  is  the  land  of  eternal  do-nothing — do-nothing 
which  is  decent,  do-nothing  in  the  sphere  of  labor  and  commerce, 
in  the  sense  of  civilization.  When  it  comes  to  miserable  vagabond 
intrigues,  or  working  up  schemes  to  loot  a  foreigner,  it  is  entirely 
different  Industry  is  impossible  in  such  a  country.  A  person  desir- 
ous of  beginning  business  must  first  get  the  consent  of  the  ^govern- 
ment" To  embark  in  any  kind  of  business  without  a  ''concession  *' 
is  to  invite  immediate  ruin ;  to  start  in  with  a  concession  means  that 
the  ruin  is  no  less  certain,  but  it  will  be  more  prolonged  and  painful. 

VOL.  1—: 
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Any  business  with  the  government  is,  to  begin  with,  a  question  Dotof 
days  and  weeks,  but  of  months  or  years.  When  it  comes  to  buMiMSi,, 
legitimate  business,  every  government  in  Latin  America  ls  simply  il 
machine  for  destroying  all  hope,  all  prospects,  all  ambition,  all  energy.' 
Not  only  are  they  blackmailers  and  scoundrels,  ^  nearly  all  of  tbrm, 

—  but  they  have  no  respect  for  decency  and  no  regard  for  the  nltx 
of  time. 

Any  enterprise  which  is  established  in  Latin  America  must  first 
pass  through  the  government  mill  and  be  "squeezed."  Not  only  is 
the  squeezing  process  disagreeable,  but  the  time  occupied  in  the 
operation  is  an  outrage.  The  government  will  liegin  by  *'.<jizingy(Hi 
up."  Their  spies  follow  you  on  some  pretext  for  mulcting  you.  Yciu 
commence  by  paying  big  lawyers'  fees  to  have  your  case  presented 
property  to  the  government.  Ignorant  of  the  country's  methods  you 
explain  the  benefit  your  enterprise  will  be,  the  respectability  erf  your 
company  and  its  excellent  reputation  as  well  as  the  fine  reference  yon 
can  give.  "Si,  Sefior,  me  alegro  mucho  a  saber  lo,  que  intereaantf," 
will  \x  the  reply.    You  will  think  your  argument  has  had  some  effect, 

—  and  it  has.  Before  be  had  heard  what  you  had  to  say  the  di^i- 
fiedofficialof  our  "Sister  Republic"  was  debating  in  his  mind  whetiier 
he  should  mulct  you  for  $10,000  or  $15,000;  but  now  that  he  mlita 
the  importance  of  your  business,  he  is  convinced  that  you  can  stanil 
a  "graft"  of  at  least  $25,000.  The  more  responsible  you  are,  the 
more  labor  you  employ,  the  more  benefit  your  enterprise  would  be  to 
the  country,  the  heavier  the  blackmail  to  be  laid  on  you. 

lo  the  mean  time  difficulties  do  but  multiply  and  increase;  in£- 
viduals,  following  the  lead  of  the  government,  beset  you  from  il 
sides.  Unless  you  are  a  person  of  great  strength  and  resourco,  rf 
imperturbable  temper  and  iron  constitution,  you  will  be  tindoor; 
but  if  you  survive  the  first  onslaught,  wasting  six  months  or  a 
year  in  preliminary  negotiations  with  the  government  to  becoow 
persona  grata,  by  paying  them  what  they  demanded  and  Giull]' 
agreed  to  accept,  your  commereial  career  is  only  prolonged.  Yoor 
6nal  destruction  at  their  hands  is  inevitable  —  nothing  can  sarc  joo. 
Your  only  safety  is  in  never  setting  your  foot  on  South  American  loiL 
Let  him  who  enters  there  leave  hope  behind. 

But  there  is  an  exception  to  this.  If  you  will  live  amoog  Ihtm 
and  become  one  of  them;  if,  then,  you  will  aid  them  in  luring otlwr 
investors  or  business  men  into  their  net;  and  if  from  the  prodocbrf 
such  ill-gotten  gains  you  are  content  with  the  crumbs,  then  perhsfS 
you  may  survive. 

But  no  straightforward,  honest  business  in  the  oorthera  partnT 
South  America  is  possible,  except  at  the  expense  of  frigfalfal  pf 
sonal  sacrifice  and  great  loss.  Every  institution  of  the  country,  etrft 
disposition  'of  the  government,  everj-thing  —  climate,  laws,  coatOOi 
and  habits,  ignorance,  intrigues,  the  lack  of  labor,  the  shai 
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inexcusable  waste  of  time,  the  infamous  mafiana  —  all  is  so  con- 
trolled as  to  throttle  and  destroy  Intimate  enterprise  by  imposing 
upon  it  insuperable  obstacles. 

The  man  who  tries  to  make  an  honest  living  in  Venezuela  or 
Colombia,  by  labor  or  in  business,  is  regarded  as  a  fool,  —  the  legiti- 
mate prey  of  all  the  hosts  of  spoliation. 

Progress  and  civilization,  of  course,  in  such  a  country  are  not  to 
be  dreamed  of.  The  struggle  is  first  to  save  your  property;  it  then 
becomes  a  struggle  to  save  your  life. 

Hoy,  to-day,  for  intrigues,  for  scoundrelism,  for  everything  which 
would  destroy  progress  and  tear  down  the  fabric  of  civilization ;  hoy, 
to-day,  for  murders,  outrages,  licentiousness,  brutality;  hoy,  to-day, 
for  reeking  antipathy  against  foreigners,  for  destroying  anjrthing 
which  savors  of  progress;  but  mafiana  for  enterprise,  mafiana  for 
decent  laws  and  government,  mafiana  for  a  decent  respect  for  the 
rights  of  civilized  powers,  mafiana,  mafiana,  mafiana ! 

And  mafiana  never  comes.  Prometheus  stands  as  the  eternal 
prototype  of  enterprise  and  civilization  in  Latin  America.  Will  the 
vulture  never  finish  eating  out  the  vitals,  will  it  never  have  completely 
done  with  the  cadaver  ? 

rV.     POVERTT  AND  HOPELESSNESS 

Every  town  and  village  of  South  America  is  overrun  with  the 
most  helpless  and  pitiable  specimens  of  beggars.  I  am  satisfied  there 
are  more  beggars  in  Caracas  or  Bogota  than  there  are  in  the  whole 
United  States.  Swarms  and  troops  of  poor  old  women  and  men, 
hundreds  of  children  who  are  living  skeletons,  throng  the  sidewalks. 
The  old  women  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  skin  and  bones, 
bent,  crippled,  decrepid,  with  wrinkled  faces  and  palsied  hands,  por- 
traying disease  and  poverty.  Hundreds,  thousands,  of  them  are 
crippled. 

The  better-to-do  class  seem  to  have  little  or  no  regard  for  these 
helpless  outcasts  of  the  earth.  It  would  seem  that  the  stoutest  heart 
would  melt  in  compassion  at  these  poor  people,  starving,  eaten  up  by 
disease,  ragged  and  filthy  beyond  all  power  of  description.  In  every 
town  and  village  of  SouUi  America  the  sight  is  the  same.  Poor,  wan 
little  children,  half  starved,  half  idiot,  fill  the  streets.  Many  cases 
are  too  hopeless  for  tears.  Despair  seems  to  have  eaten  out  the 
centres  of  their  hearts  and  left  their  eyes  dry. 

A  sick  dog  or  cat  would  attract  more  attention  in  the  remotest 
part  of  the  United  States  than  would  thie  death  agonies  of  a  human" 
being  in  the  principal  street  of  a  South  American  town. 

^d  so  these  helpless  creatures,  thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  them,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  are,  alas !  the  gagged 
and  helpless  victims  of  a  system  of  misgovemment  alongside  of  which 
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slavery  was  a  Garden  of  Eden.  Their  ranks  are  itJways  nuufcft 
the  relentless,  merciless  heel  of  fate  upon  their  necks.  Oh  the  •onov 
and  miser>'  of  it  all !  Poor  old,  rn^ed,  starving  women,  filling  rrddag 
squalid  rooms,  through  days  of  darkness  and  nights  of  infinite  bUck- 
ness.  If  Mother  Nature  would  but  stop  a  minute  to  listm  to  llit 
moans,  the  sobs,  of  her  unfortunate  children ! 

These  people,  beggared,  hopeless,  with  glazed  hearts  and  detdmcd 
sensibiliUes,  are  the  logical,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  govemmortil 
systems  of  these  countries.  How  many  are  there  of  these  bclpleB 
creatures  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  P  If  the  newspapers  m  tlie 
United  States  were  to  publish  photographs  of  these  helpless  one*,  and 
if  a  census  could  be  taken  of  them,  so  that  our  people  should  octniDT 
know  the  facts,  our  charitable  people  would  subscribe  millions  for 
their  relief,  and  Uncle  Sam's  brave  boys  would  see  that  the  morrj' 
was  not  stolen  by  the  bandit  governments  either.  Caracas  wouU 
be  a  good  place  to  commence  operations,  provided  always  tiwt  UmW 
Sam  was  back  of  the  undertaking. 


V.    Sports 


lonl^^^l 
bas<i|^H 


It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  proper  or  adequate  appreci^on  i 
our  own  people  as  to  the  effect  which  manly  outdoor  sport  hasi 
national  life.  One  has  but  to  pick  up  a  morning  paper  and  nob 
fully  tlie  space  given  to  games  of  various  kinds,  to  regattas  and  I 
races,  in  order  to  realize  that  the  line  of  outdoor  atliletics  is  a  *itd 
element  in  the  characteristics  of  our  people.  Not  only  as  regard*  Ife 
more  important  games,  which  are  national  in  their  exercise,  socbu 
base  ball,  football,  and  golf,  but  in  respect  to  many  sports  of  a  iiHNt 
inconspicuous  character,  may  it  truly  be  said  that  the  .\merican  mat* 
play  with  his  work. 

This  question  of  outdoor  games  and  sports  goes  de«per  UiU  A> 
mere  entertainment  of  the  people.  Laughter,  happiness,  tbe  n^ 
living,  are  all  correlatives  of  health  and  growth.  When  the  haO  tm 
high  in  air,  not  only  does  it  afford  wholesome  exercise  fof  the  nmcfct 
of  the  players,  and  strengthen  them  physically  as  well  as  tuotaHj  ^ 
the  good-natured  rivalry  which  it  engenders,  but  there  Is  ■  woe- 
sponding  reaction  on  the  spectators.  The  applause,  th«  enlhuaaan. 
which  it  calls  forth,  tend  to  bring  all  to  the  same  rank  of  sturdy,  bcaitj 
Americanism.  The  frigidity  and  stiffness  with  which  pseudo-arid^ 
crats  ape  dignity;  the  cold  indifference  with  which  tbe  parvnra  Bio 
to  impress  one  with  his  alleged  superiority;  the  petty  fussiness «iA 
which  that  larger  class  of  semi-cranks,  semi -dyspeptics,  seek  tn  ffon 
down  the  buoyancy  and  exuberance  of  youth,  are  all  swept  away,  H 
with  a  gust  of  wind,  by  the  genuine  Amrrican  admiration  ant)  boocit 
enthusiasm  which  greets  a  splendid  play  or  a  victor^'  hunl  won. 

The  action  and  reaction,  the  clashing  in  friendly  rivi' 
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manoeuvring,  the  skill,  daring,  strength,  and  resourcefulness  culti- 
vated by  these  games,  may  well  afford  food  for  reflection  and  study 
to  the  social  philosopher.  No  doubt  that  through  them  people  learn 
to  endure  trivial  ills  and  discomforts  with  good-natured  tolerance, 
while  the  horizon  of  life  is  broadened  and  the  spirit  of  exuberance  be- 
comes contagious.  Over  and  beyond  the  temporary  pleasure  and 
diversion  which  these  sports  afford,  they  are  within  themselves  a 
moral  education,  throwing  men  into  social  contact  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity, where  the  motto  is,  "Let  the  best  man  win." 

No  weak,  effeminate,  or  decaying  nation  has  ever  been  the  patron 
of  these  vigorous  outdoor  sports.  The  Olympic  games  were  of  Rome, 
—  Rome,  when  her  three  hundred  victories  had  made  her  mistress  of 
the  world. 

But  in  these  Latin- American  countries  there  is  scarcely  the  vestige, 
in  even  the  most  rudimentary  form,  of  our  great  national  games. 
There  are  no  ball  parks,  no  golf  links,  no  race  tracks,  nothing  which 
would  make  a  shadow  of  the  vigorous  rivalry  found  in  our  college  foot- 
ball teams.  The  brutal,  brutalizing  bull-fight  is  the  universal  "sport," 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn,  and  practically  the  only  outdoor 
entertainment  that  there  is,  aside  from  the  cock-fights. 

VI.   Gamblinq 

Gambling  in  all  its  forms  is  practised  under  concessions  from  the 
government  in  practically  all  South  American  countries.  Lotteries 
are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  the  venders  of  lottery  tickets  are  a 
perennial  nuisance,  invading  every  home  and  shop  and  street  comer, 
offering  tickets  for  the  next  drawing.  One  no  sooner  crosses  the 
border  into  Mexico  than  he  realizes  that  he  is  in  a  land  where  gam- 
bling is  a  national  institution.  Supposing  that  the  first  stop-over  is  in 
Monterey,  one  will  find  not  alone  the  famous  Spanish  bull-fight  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  but  he  will  find  a  picturesque  assortment  and 
variety  of  gamblers  and  gambling  devices,  especially  during  times  of 
fiesiaa^  which  one  would  have  to  go  far  to  find  in  any  other  than  a 
Spanish-American  country.  In  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  Vera  Cruz, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Pueblo,  Guadalajara,  —  in  short,  everywhere,  — 
lotteries  are  running  in  full  blast,  with  regular  drawings,  all  under 
protection  of  the  government.  Likewise  the  great  gambling-houses 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  many  of  them  luxuriously  fitted  up,  quite  a 
number  patronized  regularly  by  women,  are  veritable  gold  mines  for 
the  syndicate  which  operates  them  under  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment That  "hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue"  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  names  borne  by  these  gambling  concerns,  such 
as  *'El  gran  sorieo  en  beneficenda  dd  publico^**  —  "The  great  drawing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,"  etc.  A  large  sum,  derived  from  these 
sources,  goes  into  the  public  treasury  of  Mexico;  but  in   Central 
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America,  Saolo  Domingo.  Colombia,  or  Venezuela,  the  perx^fnb^ 
which  goes  JDto  the  public  treasury  grows  much  less.  In  tbow 
countries  the  larger  portion  of  the  swag  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
the  ofBci&Is  of  the  government,  the  boss  Dictator  always  getting  the 
lion's  share. 

•""  Nearly  everybody  purchases  these  lottery  tickets,  —  peons.  Wftab* 
erwomen.  servant  girls,  bankers,  merchants,  doctors,  and  high-toned 
ladies.  The  dream  of  fabulous  wealth,  that  ignis  Jatutu  of  the  South 
American ;  the  following  of  illusions  as  children  do  soap  bubbles,  and 
thinking  them  real;  the  century  search  for  El  Dorado,  manifests  jtarlt 
in  the  gambling  spirit  with  an  intensity  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
Every  one  wants  to  be  enormously  rich,  if  only  for  a  day.  but  do  one 
thinks  of  trying  to  make  wealth  by  honest  labor  or  business  enter- 
prise. Every  one  cannot  be  a  dictator,  and  thereby  become  ■  mil- 
lionaire in  a  year,  but  most  any  one  can  gamble,  and  in  this  way  Etc  in 
the  atmosphere  of  excitement  and  anticipation. 

How  to  get  rich  without  work,  how  to  make  a  fortune  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye,  —  that  is  the  problem.  If  one  has  soldiers  sufficient, 
the  most  certain  way  is  to  seize  the  reins  of  government:  otherwise 
one  must  resort  to  intrigue  and  gambling. 

The  magnitude  of  the  gambling  evil  in  South  America  is  Appal- 

I    ling.     It  pervades  all  classes.     It  is  universal.    A  professional  gambUr 

moves  in  as  good  society  as  any  other  man,  and  no  disj^aee  attacfan 

to  his  calling.    The  government  is  a  partner  in  the  business,  and  the 

'    chief  officials  of  the  government  personally  derii-e  vast  proGta  from  H. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  attempt  to  characterize  the  gUD- 
bling  evil.  Next  to  the  liquor  traffic,  it  may  be  considered  u  the 
greatest  curse  of  society  in  the  world;  but  in  South  America  I  would 
place  it  first,  and  the  liquor  traffic  second,  in  the  category  of  evil. 
It  causes  utter  demoralization  in  the  character  of  men.  He  wfoo  may 
get  a  hundred  dollars  on  the  tun  of  a  card  will  not  work  bard  and 
faithfully  for  a  month  in  order  to  get  the  same  amount.  A  man  who 
wants  money,  no  matter  how  obtained,  is  a  dangerous  man  id  the  com- 
munity. A  man  who  can  live  happily  on  the  fruits  of  an  income  derived 
from  gambling,  boodling,  or  from  any  other  immoral  or  illegitimale 
source,  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  moral  df^neration  where,  if  he 
obeys  the  laws,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  of  jail,  ratbrr  thaii 
from  any  sincere,  conscientious  notion  of  duty.  When  the  gsnihiing 
spirit  pervades  a  whole  nation,  it  means  the  exclusion  of  all  solid  enKr- 
prises.  In  such  a  soil,  if  a  legitimate  business  be  undertaken.il  wiB 
be  with  a  feverish,  unwholesome  spirit,  which  avoids  enduring  Ihr 
hardships  which  always  stand  in  the  way  of  lasting  and  solid  niccoa. 
but  aims  to  secure  immediate  benefit,  no  matter  what  the  ultjosk 
damage  may  be. 

There  is  but  one  solid  foundation  for  national  pro.speri^  ud 
greatness,  —  labor,  —  honest,   faitliful.  conscientious  labor, -^|I|[U 
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for  the  love  of  itself.  The  love  of  labor  may  be  regarded  as  one  ex- 
ponent of  national  character,  the  spirit  of  gambling  as  another;  the 
first  leads  to  wealth  and  greatness,  the  latter  to  shame  and  ruin. 

VII.   Menace  op  Filth 

The  native  Latin  American  is  lazy  and  filthy;  that  is  all  there  is 
about  it  When  he  congregates  in  cities,  he  becomes  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  world.  His  sewage  flows  in  the  streets,  his  water-closets 
are  terrible.  He  may  have  a  parlor  filled  with  pretentious  pictures  and 
I  gilded  furniture,  the  front  hall  of  his  house  may  be  luxurious  and 
beautiful,  but  his  kitchen,  depend  upon  it,  is  a  veritable  stench  hole 
of  dirt  and  nastiness. 

If  the  Latin-American  countries  were  to  send  an  army  to  invade 
our  shores  and  kill  our  people,  we  would  take  very  effectual  steps  not 
only  to  repel  it,  but  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  such  thing;  but 
their  filth  diseases  are  ready  to  sweep  over  us  at  any  moment,  and  we 
stand  impotent  to  resist  or  remedy  them,  —  the  quarantine  our  only 
very  lame  and  feeble  defence. 

I  know,  when  speaking  of  filth,  an  American  should  be  modest. 
We  need  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  blameless  in  this 
regard.  Chicago,  with  its  disgusting  alleys  strewn  with  rotten  garbage, 
its  impassable  streets  of  decayed  wooden  blocks  covered  witii  slush, 
mud,  and  manure,  bids  us  pause  before  criticising  too  severely  the 
unclean  habits  of  our  Southern  neighbors.  New  Orleans  joins  hands 
with  Chicago,  with  its  infinitely  foul-smelling  sewage  running  through 
its  miserable  cobblestone  pavements,  its  shameless  municipal  back- 
wardness being  a  fitting  monument  to  the  unparalleled  political  cor- 
ruption of  a  ci^  where  gambling  is  a  virtue  and  crime  little  more  than 
a  vice. 

But  these  derelictions  on  the  part  of  our  own  people  afford  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  universal  filth  of  Latin  America.  It  is  time  that  the  cities 
of  those  countries,  and  Chicago  and  New  Orieans,  should  be  cleaned 
up. 

Europe  should  take  hold  of  Asia  with  an  iron  hand  to  enforce 
deanliness  and  sanitary  laws.  It  ought  to  be  written  in  the  Book  of 
Civilization  that  the  day  of  plague  and  pestilence  is  past  Yellow  fever 
is  more  than  a  disease,  it  is  a  crime.  We  should  punish  a  nation  which 
sends  us  a  pestilence  the  same  as  we  would  one  which  sent  us  a  hostile 
army.  OUiterate  filth,  enforce  sanitary  regulations,  and  those  great 
filth  diseases  would  practically  disappear.  The  work  of  the  lamented 
Waring  in  Havana  illustrates  this,  dthough  Havana  is  yet  far  from 
being  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

The  hotels  of  Mexico  are  bad ;  what  must  we  say  of  the  Mexican 
steamers?  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  them.  They  beggar 
descriptioD.    The  most  unhappy  period  of  my  life  was  spent  aboard 
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one  of  these  shipa  plying  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Tatnpico. 
lay  behind  a  reef  nearly  two  weeks  waiting  for  a  norther  to 
and  I  yet  recall  with  feelings  of  horror  the  awful  stenchies 
dirt}-  ser\-ant.s,  the  cooks  suffering  from  unspeakable  dUeases.  It  ww 
so  terrible  that  I  remained  on  deck  through  the  rain  and  storm.  In' 
night  and  day,  and  ate  practically  nothing  during  the  entire  pniod. 
They  called  this  ship  the  Jose  Romano,  but  there  w«re  sevvni  otbcn 
ill  the  line,  and  all  practically  as  bad  as  it. 

Latin  America  is  not  only  the  land  of  to-morrow,  the  land  of  talk, 
the  land  of  intrigue,  the  land  of  pretension,  the  land  of  do-oot 
it  is  also  supremely  the  land  of  filth. 


VIII.  Carbtino  Concealed  Weajwns 


lothi^^ 


One  of  the  pleasantries  of  doing  business  in  Central  and  Sontli 
America  is  the  fact  that  a  man  is  continuaUy  thrown  in  contact  with 
men  who  "have  killed  their  man."  Sefior  Fulano  r  Tal  usually  doe) 
not  boast  much  about  his  record  and  the  number  of  notched  wlneh  be 
baa  on  bis  pistol  handle,  but  he  and  everybody  else  carries  pistols  wil 
knives,  and  you  soon  learn  that  he  had  shot  one  man,  a  few  years  ap>, 
who  was  unarmed,  and  that  he  stabbed  anoUter  man  to  death  abml 
some  trii-ial  matter;  and  now  he  is  treated  with  grwil  politeneoB.  and 
himself  does  a  sufficient  amount  of  bowing  and  scraping. 

It  grates  on  one's  nerves  to  be  presented  to  Seuor  Don  So  and  So 
with  a  big  pistol  in  his  pocket,  and  Colonel  Fulano,  also  camii^  a  bi|; 
gun,  and  Don  Tal  y  Tal  with  a  dirk  knife  on  him  as  big  as  a  buldu^r 
knife.  With  a  man  in  front  of  you,  armed  to  the  teeth.  «rbo«e  wiconJ 
of  \ictims  is  by  no  means  reassuring,  who  at  this  moment  is  all  amSn 
and  palaver  and  soft-soap,  but  who  within  three  minutes,  cspmuUj'  if 
you  happen  to  press  the  wrong  button,  may  snort  and  slather  Ekv  a 
captured  wild-cat,  —  to  do  business  with  such  people  is  more  pln^ 
antly  entrusted  to  a  substitute. 

One  serious  objection  to  a  ]>atin  American  is  this :  he  never  fi|bb 
"fair."  A  real  good  clean  fist-fight,  — ^  no  striking  below  the  bdl,— 
wTcsUe,  scuSle,  pummel  each  other  over  the  heads,  black  the  ejw. « 
smash  the  jaws  —  is  not  an  altogether  unmanly  exerci«  in  ecfl^ 
contingencies;  it  is  a  good  square  reply  to  many  current  «[ntbeb,  aod 
oftentimes  inculcates  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  man  who  is  taaattt 
of  the  art  of  self-defence;  but  these  sneaking  assassins  with  their 
daggers  and  pistols,  these  wretches  who  out  your  throat  when  you  arr 
asleep,  or  blow  your  brains  out  when  you  are  unarmed  and  pvrliap 
off  your  guard,  —  it  is  this  class  of  people  that  a  business  man  imtrt 
ejicounter  at  a  thousand  points  and  places  in  Central  or  Smith  Amnid- 
Murderers  are  not  punished;  they  are  turned  loose  upon  the  coui- 
munitj-  lo  wreak  vengeance  on  new  victims.  They  will  attrmfit  hy  ■ 
tliousand  methods  to  rob  you,  to  blackmail  you  by  process  of  kwar 
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otherwise;  while  in  front  of  you  is  always  the  sinister  aspect  of  a  man 
who  has  killed  his  victim,  and  who  knows  that  a  murder  carries  with 
it  no  serious  consequences  to  the  murderer. 

IX.    Illegitimate  Bibths 

In  the  month  of  November,  190S,  one  of  the  papers  of  Caracas 
published  a  statement  of  the  number  of  births  for  the  preceding  month 
in  that  city,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  total  number  of  births 
for  the  month  was  187,  of  which  84  were  legitimate,  and  103  weie 
illegitimate.  This  proportion  would  substantially  hold  good  of  the 
other  months  and  other  years;  in  other  words,  it  would  be  about  a 
fair  average  for  that  place.  In  many  other  places  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  births  would  be  much  larger.  In  fact  the  probabilities  are 
that  even  in  Caracas  the  proportion  is  larger  than  the  statistics  show. 
It  must  be  evident  that  there  are  some  cases  of  concealment  of  ille- 
gitimate births.  Among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  no  disgrace 
attaches  to  a  woman  who  gives  birth  to  a  child  out  of  wedlock,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  officiab  could  obtain  records  of  the  larger  number  of 
such  births.  But  it  is  certain  that  women  of  the  better  classes  are 
more  likely  to  conceal  the  fact  of  an  illegitimate  birth  from  the  public 
and  authorities.  It  is  not  customary  among  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
call  in  a  physician  during  childbirdi,  and  hence  there  is  no  exact  or 
official  report  relating  to  the  subject.  NaturaUy  enough,  respectable 
f amflies  are  willing  to  report  the  birth  of  their  children  to  the  authori- 
ties, and  they  take  a  proper  pride  in  seeing  the  word  "legitimate'' 
written  after  their  names  in  the  public  recoids.  Although  there  is  no 
very  great  hesitancy  on  ^e  part  of  the  peon  women  in  reporting  the 
birth  of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  in  stating  who  was  probably  the 
putative  father,  or  at  least,  if  he  i^as  unknown,  who  was  at  the  present 
time  her  querido,  still  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  statistics  of  ille- 
gitimate births  must  always  be  incomplete,  particularly  when  it  is  re- 
flected that  the  ''authorities"  eqtrusted  with  the  collection  of  such 
reports  are  always  ignorant,  incompetent,  and  disinclined  to  work. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  towns,  no  statistics  whatever  are 
available,  and  even  if  they  were,  no  importance  whatever  could  be 
attached  to  them,  though  they  would  probably  show  a  vast  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  ill^timate  births. 

In  all  Spanish  America,  including  Mexico,  San  Salvador,  Central 
America,  Chili,  and  Argentina,  perhaps  one  third  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  couples  who  live  together  as  man  and  wife  are  reaUy  married. 
It  is  entirely  safe  and  conservative  to  say  that  in  the  whole  continent 
of  South  America  not  more  than  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  births  are 
Intimate. 

The  social  conditions  in  these  countries  are  different  from  any- 
thing known  in  the  United  States,  England,  or  Grermany.    They  have 
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their  prototype  among  the  Negroes  of  some  sectioas  of  the  South,  Si 
in  the  dissolute  classes  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  and  con  scarcely  he  under- 
stood by  our  people  who  have  not  personally  obsencd  the  facts. 

Marriage  in  South  America,  like  everything  else,  is  hedged  about 
with  great  difficulties.  To  marry  a  woman  not  only  involves  a  vasl 
amount  of  red  tape,  but  likewise  a  heavy  expenditure  of  money.  The 
civil  marriage  and  the  ecclesIastJcal  marriage  are  two  separate  func- 
tions, and  it  would  appear  that  each  has  been  made  as  difficult  and 
expensive  as  it  could  well  be,  but  every  Latin-American  couple  who 
propose  to  get  married  at  all  will  go  through  both  performances.  In 
most  CDimtriea  the  civil  authorities  do  not  recognize  the  ecclesiaatioil 
ceremony,  and  in  none  of  them  do  the  church  authorities  rect^ttt 
the  civil  ceremony;  so,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  married,  it  is  neccswr 
to  go  through  both  ceremonies.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  ibex 
processes,  covering  several  days,  with  announcements,  written  docu- 
ments drawn  up,  signed,  sealed,  and  witnessed,  with  revenue  stainpf 
over  every  page  and  under  every  signature,  and  a  hundred  expeaiw 
and  obstacles.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  if  the  bridegroom  had  any 
money  at  the  commencement  of  the  ceremony,  it  is  most  likely  that  he 
will  be  bankrupt  Ijefore  the  end,  with  the  gang  of  leeches  surrounding 
him,  demanding  fees  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing.  For  peons, 
the  poor  people  who  comprise  eight  tenths  of  the  total  populaUoo  of 
these  countries,  the  expense  of  such  ceremonies  is  entirely  out  of  thr 
question. 

For  the  honor  of  womanhood,  in  South  America  as  well  as  ia  Ibc 
world,  let  it  be  stated  that  these  poor,  ignorant  women  nearly  ^ways 
want  a  marriage  ceremony  performed  before  going  to  live  with  Ihcir 
querido,  and  in  most  cases  they  exact  a  promise  from  tlie  man  that  far 
will  marry  them  legally  whenever  they  may  acquire  property  enoi<gli 
to  justify  them  in  paying  for  the  ceremony.  There  ar^manycues 
where  a  man  and  woman  have  lived  together  for  twenty  or  thirty  yeao 
and  raised  up  a  large  family  of  children,  and  have  then  Ijwo  legaBy 
married,  so  as  to  make  their  children  "legitimate"  in  the  eyes  of  Ik 
law. 

It  likewise  happens  that  when  one  or  the  other  of  the  coupir  b 
going  to  die.  the  priest  refuses  to  absolve  them  unless  they  are  married. 
In  this  case  a  civO  marriage  is  not  required,  because  tlie  Chun^  le- 
gards  marriage  as  one  of  its  sacred  ordinances;  tlicrefore  the  (hriiig 
victim  gets  off  comparatively  easy.  He  at  least  escapes  theexpcmo 
of  teatigoes.  judges,  and  revenue  stamps. 

Many  thousands  —  nay,  hundreds  of  thou.<!ands  —  of  couples  wiB 
be  found  to  be  living  togellier  in  this  manner,  without  marriage  wrr- 
mony  of  any  kind,  and  yet  who  are  entitled  to  respectful  ('ORudcratiaa. 
because  they  are  as  true  to  each  other  as  husbands  and  wives  ta^ 
narily  are  in  other  countries.  Of  course  the  man  is  rarely  .straifflil. 
and  he  nearly  always  has  other  queridas.  and  more  often  stUl  h      "^  ' 
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of  miscellaneous  relations  with  other  women  generally,  but  it  fre- 
quently —  I  was  almost  inclined  to  say  usually  —  happens  that  one 
erf  these  poor  peon  women,  when  she  becomes  the  mother  of  a  family 
in  this  manner,  remains  true  to  the  man  who  is  her  husband  in  fact  it 
not  in  name.  The  children  of  people  of  this  class  might  be  properly 
recorded  in  the  public  registers,  and  the  father  and  mother  would  have 
no  more  hesitation  in  acknowledging  such  children  than  they  would 
if  reaUy  married. 

Another  class  of  ille^timate  children  about  the  identity  of  whose 
parentage  a  fairly  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  are  the  children  of  the 
queridas  of  the  wealthier  men,  —  business  men,  owners  of  haciendas, 
etc.,  who  are  living  with  their  lawful  wives  and  families,  but  who  have 
from  one  to  a  dozen  mistresses.  This  system  is  not  only  common,  but 
it  is  practically  universal  in  all  South  American  countries.  Usually 
the  real  wife  knows  all  about  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  oftener  than 
otherwise  she  is  on  friendly  terms  with  her  husband's  queridas,  and 
they  frequentiy  visit  back  and  forth.  Her  husband's  children  by  these 
queridas  are  usually  treated  by  her  with  almost  as  much  kindness  as 
her  own  children,  and  she  frankly  says  that  a  man  must  not  be  held  to 
the  same  standard  of  marital  responsibility  as  a  woman.  Of  course 
these  views  are  entirely  acceptable  to  the  man ;  so  there  is  no  quarrel 
on  that  issue. 

This  class  of  illegitimate  offspring  is  not  unusually  recognized  by 
the  father  publicly,  and  he  sometimes  makes  provision  for  it  in 
the  division  of  his  property.  Even  after  the  querida,  the  mother  of  the 
child,  has  been  cast  off,  and  perhaps  living  with  some  other  man,  the 
child  is  regarded  as  attached  in  some  manner  to  the  parental  tree,  and 
the  legitimate  wife  will  ordinarily  interpose  no  obstacle  in  its  way.  It 
must  not,  however,  assume  to  be  on  the  same  plane  as  her  children, 
for  that  would  be  a  violation  of  social  distinctions. 

A  great  many  of  the  illegitimate  births,  however,  are  of  the  non- 
descript variety,  in  regard  to  which  even  the  mother  would  have  only 
a  dim  idea  as  to  who  was  the  actual  father  of  the  child.  This  mother 
is  not  the  querida  of  one,  but  of  many.  It  does  not  follow  that  she  is 
a  prostitute,  for,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  she  is  not.  She 
herself  would  strenuously  deny  it  if  any  one  should  insinuate  that  she 
was  a  mujere  publican  —  a  public  woman.  But  her  attachments  are 
less  strong,  less  stable.  Her  compromisos  —  that  is,  the  obligations  a 
man  and  woman  assiune  to  live  together  —  are  less  binding  and  are 
more  readily  thrown  aside  for  new  compromisos.  There  is  a  contin- 
uous change  from  one  querido  to  another,  well  calculated  to  bewilder 
the  collector  of  vital  statistics. 

Under  these  conditions  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  anything  like  accurate  statistics  in  regard  to  illegiti- 
mate births  in  Soutii  America;  but  whenever  figures  are  given  at  all, 
the  illegitimate  always  greatiy  exceeds  the  legitimate.    If  the  writer 
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were  asked  to  make  an  estimate,  he  would  say  that  65  or  70  per  tttil 
of  all  the  births  in  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Argentina,  and  from  75  to  80 
per  cent  in  the  other  countries,  are  illegitimate. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  T^ucigalpa 
the  number  of  births  in  Honduras  during  1903  and  1904  was  u 
foUows: 

1903  — total  births,  16.831;  males,  8744;  females,  8087 ;  Ic^tinute  off- 
spring of  white  parents,  6567:  illegitimate  offspring  of  while  parents,  0T4I; 
le^timate  otTspring  of  Indian  parents.  1657;  illegilimale  oiTspring  af  IniBin 
parenU.  1866;   total  legitimate.  8«M;   total  illegitimate,  8607. 

1904  — total  births,  10,060;  moles,  8U91 :  females,  9418:  legitlniate off- 
spring of  white  parents,  7497;  illegitimate  offspring  of  white  pnrcnta,  7W7: 
legitimate  ofTspring  of  Indian  parenls,  1660;  illegitimate  otTspriog  of  ladin 
parents,  1982;  total  legitimate,  9159;  total  illegitimate,  9900. 

X.     EXTHAVAGANCE,   ENTHUSIASM.    AND    HySTSBIA 

A  short  time  after  Mr.  Cleveland  sent  his  message  to  CtHigfCM 
regarding  the  English- Venezuelan  boundary  matter,  the  Anencna 
minister  went  from  the  United  States  to  Caracas,  At  La  Gua^ 
he  was  received  with  a  frenzied  delirium  of  acclaim.  Thouxandii  uf 
swarthy  fanatics  greeted  the  representative  of  their  great  Nortbero 
ally  with  vivas,  banners  8ying,  bands  playing,  bailes,  banquet*,  and 
a  wild  and  delirious  display.  The  genuineness  and  intensity  at  thit 
enthusiasm  was  undoubted ;  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Stalei 
were  now  supposed  to  be  at  the  back  of  the  Venezuelan  Jefca,  if  no! 
under  their  actual  command,  and  the  "Americanos"  had  tinhoundnl 
popularity.  Among  a  serious-minded  people  such  manifcslatioos  of 
friendship  would  have  augured  closer  commercial  relations  an*)  betlw 
protection  for  American  life  and  property.  But  among  these  «illj. 
frivolous  people,  it  meant  nothing  more  than  the  effervescence  of  at- 
bonic-acid  gas  in  a  siphon.  A  perusal  of  the  record  of  dcspotiatioti 
of  foreign  property  in  Venezuela,  and  especially  of  American  prop- 
erty, since  that  day,  will  give  one  a  clear  notion  of  the  ridictdow- 
ness  of  these  pretensions  of  Latin- American  friendship  for  ua.  Hkit 
friendship  is  like  the  fumes  of  sulphur  from  a  crater,  or  the  bubhliiv 
of  gas  from  a  petroleum  well,  or  the  whirlwinds  of  dust  on  the  sln^tj 
of  Kansas  Citj',  or  the  moanings  of  the  rain-crow  in  the  bUu'k-oak< 
of  Missouri,  or  the  cities  of  mirage  in  the  great  desert,  or  the  jack-*'- 
lantern  in  the  swamps  of  Arkansas,  or  Uie  sun  dogs  a.s  wen  from 
Winnipeg,  —  evanescent,  delusive,  vain,  and  of  no  avail. 

When  Mr.  Secretarj-  Root  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  JuIt.  IBBd 
on  his  risit  to  the  "Pan"  Convention,  a  similarly  freDsied  grwliuf 
awaited  hira.  The  resources  of  the  seventh  heaven  are  s<«n*lv  aifc- 
quale  to  provide  all  the  beatific  bliss  showered  upon  the  dislinguiibol 
visitor.     "The  banquet  given  by  Baron  Rio  Branco  complimnilaiT 
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to  Mr.  Root  was  of  a  magnificence  unparalleled  in  Brazil.  The  fur- 
nishings for  the  occasion  had  been  imported  especially  from  Paris 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000." 

Later  we  are  informed  that  **  Secretary  Root  arrived  at  the  palace 
in  a  carriage  especially  built  for  the  occasion,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.'' 

Of  course  Secretary  Root,  under  such  circumstances,  felt  his  oats. 
'*I  am  deeply  stirred,"  he  said,  *'by  this  honor  to  my  country  and 
myself." 

During  the  frenzy,  the  acclaim,  the  hurrah,  Mr.  Root  received  a 
del^ation  from  the  chamber,  which  presented  him  a  message,  saying : 
"When  you  left  your  country  you  were  anxious  to  show  that  moral 
sentiments  are  not  limited  by  frontiers,  but  extend  beyond  the  hori- 
zons, contributing  to  form  a  new  humanity  and  new  ideals.  Your 
visit  approaches  countries  embodying  the  spirit  of  the  new  age.  The 
chamber  has  confidence  in  a  policy  like  yours,  inspired  by  the  inmiortal 
principles  of  liberty,  order,  and  peace." 

Now,  all  of  this  sounds  magnificent,  and  to  a  man  who  does  not 
know  these  people,  it  is  inspiring.  A  nation  founded  on  such  high 
moral  ideas  as  this  must  be  all  right;  but  is  Brazil  such  a  nation? 
I  fear  not.  The  shouting  of  frenzied  crowds,  ready  in  twenty  minutes 
to  take  up  some  new  thing  with  equal  hysteria,  the  clamor  of  bands, 
the  boom  of  cannons,  the  garrulous  oratory,  the  cut  glass  and  bouquets, 
may  fool  Elihu  Root  on  his  first  visit,  but  they  can't  deceive  me.  At 
the  very  moment  when  all  this  opera  bouffe  was  going  on  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  sterner  business  was  in  hand  in  the  outlying  districts.  The 
dread  spectre  of  murder  and  spoliation  —  revolution  —  was  at  that 
moment  devastating  whole  disUicts  and  States. 

Matto  Grossa,  a  State  containing  532,550  square  miles,  was  at 
that  instant  in  the  hands  of  the  revolution;  numerous  battles  had 
been  fought  with  fearful  carnage;  several  cities  had  been  taken 
with  the  machete;  more  than  4000  lives  had  been  sacrificed  in  the 
struggle,  and  the  government  had  an  army  of  40,000  men  under 
General  Riberio  endeavoring  to  crush  the  insurrection.  The  same 
scenes  of  pillage  and  loot,  of  ''forced  loans"  and  reclutas,  of  outrages 
against  foreigners  and  civilized  natives,  were  being  enacted,  which 
have  been  perennial  and  eternal  in  Latin  America. 

Was  Secretary  Root  blinded,  by  the  adulation  which  he  received 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  the  true  character  of  these  countries,  or  had  he 
keenness  of  vision  sufficient  to  see  through  the  veil  of  official  polite- 
ness and  study  the  scenes  behind  the  curtain  ? 
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LATIN-AMERICAN  TYPES.  INSTITUTIONS. 
CUSTOMS 

THE  military  Jefe  is  the  most  noted  La  tin -American  type  «%xji 
impresses  it^if  upon  a  visitor.  The  Jefe  may  tie  coloori. 
general,  comandante,  or  any  of  the  other  numeraoa  milibur 
grades.  As  a  rule,  he  is  a  man  without  conscience,  of  onbridtcd 
ambition,  cruel  and  relentless,  and  a  dangerous  citizen  genenlhr. 

Closely  allied  with  the  military  Jefe  is  the  civil  politician.  Tim 
man  can  write  pronunciamentos,  and  hair-raising  essays  oa  hbertj 
and  patriotism.  He  also  fixes  up  the  dccrctas  for  the  milltatr  irit 
to  sign.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  graft  is  allotted  to  this  ^rpc  ol 
politician.  He  is  merely  a  schemer  for  the  Jefe  with  his  army  of 
macheteros. 

The  doctors  of  Latin  America  are  as  numerous  aa  the  geoenb. 
They  are  a  much  more  amiable  class  of  men.  While  their  pRtennoni 
to  learning  are  exaggerated  and  amusing,  nevertheless,  ihey  tit  > 
respectable  clement  of  society.  Ignoring  their  idlofiyncnsiea  ud 
pretensions  of  refinement  and  culture,  we  may  sincerely  like  aod 
admire  these  men,  most  of  whom  are  very  decent  fellows  and  ft  Ui^ 
number  of  whom  are  first-claas  gentlemen  of  a  high  type. 

Throughout  Mexico,  .Ai^ntina,  and  Chili  there  are  raanDOBi 
plantations  or  tracts  of  land  called  haciendas,  the  owner  of  which  m 
known  as  a  hadendado.  This  man  is  easily,  in  my  opinion,  the  bkbol 
type  of  Latin-American  gcnlieman.  He  has  not  Uie  literary  uBitj 
or  the  refinement  and  culture  of  the  doctors,  but  he  is  an  all-nQid 
man  of  aSairs,  a  good  business  man,  and  really  forms  the  hackboM 
of  the  nation.  It  is  the  haciendado  who  gives  to  Mexico,  CbiK,  ud 
Argentina  their  stability  and  higher  governmental  excellence^  TV 
haciendado  is  usually  the  supporter  of  the  government,  unless  H  (< 
in  fact  very  vicious,  because  it  is  to  his  interest  to  mniotain  the  estib- 
lished  order  of  things.  He  does  not  want  his  property  ovemm  I7 
revolutionary  hordes,  and  he  knows  that  it  is  better  to  submit  tu  iht 
exactions  of  a  corrupt  government  than  to  run  the  risk  of  lonngall 
by  siding  with  anarchy.  These  great  plantations  arc  not  cultinini 
thoroughly,  and  enormous  tracts  of  land  lie  fallow  or  in  their  priincTiI 
condition.  No  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  small  man  to  bcFOBX 
a  landed  proprietor,  and  this  constitutes  the  real  dement  of  weilmcd 
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in  the  hacienda  system.  The  inconceivable  strength  of  the  United 
States  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  millions  of  home  owners.  A 
comparatively  poor  man  with  us  can  own  his  own  house  and  farm. 
Not  so  in  the  countries  mentioned.  A  landed  proprietor  there  is 
necessarily  a  man  of  wealth.  The  coffee  plantations  of  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  afford  a  somewhat  similar  system  to  that  of  the  great 
landed  estates  in  the  other  countries  mentioned,  but  owing  to  the 
frequent  uprisings  and  the  despoliation  by  predatory  bands,  these 
plantations  are  usually  run  down  and  neglected. 

There  are  many  special  types  in  Central  and  South  America 
which  are  very  interesting  to  a  foreign  observer.  They  may  be  briefly 
mentioned.  The  arterrOy  or  mule-driver,  is  a  picturesque  fellow.  He 
directs  the  burros  in  their  never-ending  work  of  transporting  the 
products  of  Latin  America.  These  burro  trains  by  the  hundreds  can 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  Latin  America,  each  animal  carrying  loads 
of  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  over  mountains  and 
valleys,  wading  rivers,  climbing  where  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible 
for  an  animal  to  step,  going  on  journeys  for  days  or  even  for  weeks. 
The  arierro  is  utterly  oblivious  to  the  suffering  of  his  beasts.  He  is 
ordinarily  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  is  entirely  indifferent  to  pain,  and 
ignorant  with  regard  to  every  subject  except  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  guachoj  or  cow-boy,  of  the  great  interior  plains  of  Argentina, 
BrazU,  and  Southern  Venezuela  is  a  most  daring  rider,  an  excellent 
shot,  and  makes  one  of  the  hardiest  soldiers  in  the  world.  He  loves 
ornaments  in  dress,  is  disposed  to  drink  a  great  deal  of  bad  liquor 
and  indulge  in  gambling,  and  is  generally  a  citizen  with  whom  one 
must  be  careful  in  dealing.  In  the  cities  one  would  encounter  the 
aguacerOy  or  water-carrier,  and  also  the  lechero,  or  milk-carrier,  both 
of  whom  will  be  found  on  top  of  their  burros,  which  are  already 
loaded  down  to  the  limit  with  a  keg  of  water  or  milk  on  each  side  of 
them.  One  type  of  Latin  American,  who  is  in  fact  drawn  from  nearly 
all  classes,  is  the  *' masher,"  or  dandy.  He  lines  the  sidewalks  in 
front  of  the  public  places,  the  post-offices,  public  squares,  cafes,  etc., 
and  devotes  his  time  to  ogling  every  lady  who  passes  by  and  making 
remaiks  about  her.  This  man  usually  wears  a  silk  hat  and  carries 
a  cane,  and  makes  some  pretence  of  respectability.  He  is  as  dis- 
tinctive a  type  and  as  great  a  nuisance  as  can  be  found  in  Latin 
America.  Another  Latin- American  type  is  the  professional  gambler. 
His  calling  is  considered  to  be  quite  respectable  and  by  no  means  bars 
him  out  of  the  best  society.  A  notable  type  in  Latin  America  is  the 
dona  or  seftorila^.who  spends  much  of  her  time  in  church.  This  lady 
wears  a  littie  black  mantilla  or  shawl  over  her  head.  They  are  all 
dressed  in  one  conventional  garb  on  days  of  the  great  religious  festi- 
vals. The  beggar  is  another  distinctive  type  in  Latin  America  which 
impresses  itself  upon  the  visitor  with  a  vividness  and  distinctness 
which  can  never  be  obliterated.    One  day  a  week,  usually  Saturday, 
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is  set  apart  particularly  for  the  beggars,  in  which  tfa 
rounds  of  all  the  houses  and  streets,  soliciting  alms.  Tbe  ullcr  hope- 
lessness of  this  tyjte  is  pitiable  and  pathetic-  They  live  in  indescnb- 
able  squalor  and  misery,  diseased,  deformed,  helpless,  and  hopeless. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  belon^ng 
to  this  type  in  Latin  America.  The  enormous  percentage  of  dire 
helplessness  is  one  of  the  saddest  features  which  an  observer  en- 
counters in  every  Latin- American  country. 

Some  of  the  most  typical  institutions  and  customs  are  also  worth 
mentioning. 

Pretty  nearly  every  Latin -American  town  has  its  plaza,  or  park, 
usually  occupying  a  city  square,  laid  out  with  wide  sidewalks  all 
around  it,  where  tbe  people  congregate  for  a  promenade,  usually  on 
Sunday  evenings  and  on  holidays.  A  band  on  these  occasions  occu- 
pying a  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza  will  furnish  music.  Tbe 
method  of  promenading  is  rather  curious.  As  a  rule,  the  ladies  walk 
around  the  plaza  in  one  direction  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  opposite 
direction;  thus  they  are  brought  continuously  facing  each  other. 
Rarely  do  a  gentleman  and  lady  walk  together.  On  these  occaflioas 
the  scnoritas  all  have  their  mammas,  or  some  other  lady  with  them, 
to  act  as  chaperon. 

The  methods  of  courtship  in  Latin  America  impress  an  Amerieu 
as  being  rather  unique.  The  suitor  stands  on  tbe  sidewalk  and 
addresses  the  lady,  who  remains  behind  the  iron  bars  o(  the  vindov 
of  her  own  home.  In  all  parts  of  every  Latin-American  city  one  will 
find  this  peculiar  performance  going  on.  Not  until  after  tbe  vagagt- 
mcnt  is  the  young  man  invited  into  tbe  house,  and  then  he  oaiy  tta 
tbe  young  lady  in  tbe  presence  of  tbe  mother  and  tbe  fanulj  in  the 
big  parlor. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  universal  throughout  Latin  America.  Nculj 
every  man  smokes  continuously,  often  box  after  box  of  cigantlcs. 
while  a  vast  number  of  even  the  best  and  daintiest  ladies  an  saki  to 
be  addicted  to  the  same  habit  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  bomet. 
Drunkenness  is  probably  no  more  widespread  in  I^tin  America  than 
it  is  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States.  Aguardiente,  a  crude  alrobol 
obtained  from  sugar-cane,  is  the  universal  drink  of  the  peons,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  many  other  intoxicating  liquors.  In  Mexico  • 
powerful  drink  called  mescal  is  obtained  from  the  cactus,  la  the 
City  of  Mexico  vast  quantities  of  pulquey  are  consumed.  This  b 
obtained  from  tbe  maguey  plant,  and  while  it  is  intoxicating  if  inak 
in  lai^  quantities  it  is  nevertheless  not  to  be  compared  ia  its  md 
effects  with  aguardiente. 
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LIVING  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

A  HUNDRED  civilized  men  can  live  in  luxury  on  ground  where 
a  single  savage  would  exist  in  misery  and  want  or  die  of  starva- 
tion. No  better  illustration  of  this  proposition  can  be  found 
than  in  Latin  America.  Venezuela  contains  593  000  square  miles  of 
land,  the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  Nature  has  been  generous  and 
even  prodigal,  scattering  the  contents  of  a  veritable  cornucopia  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  soil  will  produce  two  crops 
of  com  a  year  in  any  part  of  the  country ;  and  grains,  v^;etables,  and 
fruits  of  eSl  kinds  can  be  raised  in  abundance.  The  waters  are  literally 
teeming  with  fish;  game  abounds;  while  unnumbered  cattle  swarm 
the  savannas.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  minerals,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  there  is  more  gold  in  Venezuela  than  in  the  Klondike.  Indeed, 
the  whole  Andes  range  is  literally  filled  with  gold,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  greater  quantity  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  might  be  thought  that  living  would  be  cheap 
and  excellent  in  South  America.  But  it  is  far  from  so.  Among  the 
poeple  of  entire  Latin  America,  exclusive  of  the  foreigners,  there  is 
scarcely  a  cook  who  knows  how  to  make  a  pudding  or  pie,  or  anything 
else,  decently.  Almost  universally  cooking  and  food  are  atrocious, 
and  utterly  unfit  for  the  consumption  of  a  civilized  person.  In  the 
morning  the  first  "meal  *'  is  a  cup  of  black  coffee,  a  piece  of  dry  bread, 
and  perhaps  a  chunk  of  dirty  cheese.  This  meal  is  called  desayuno. 
Then,  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  is  the  almiierzOy  a  meal  made  up 
of  cheap  wine  and  poor  food ;  toward  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing is  la  comida^  made  up  of  poor  food  and  cheap  wine.  A  great  pre- 
tence is  made  for  these  meals,  by  many  of  the  public  hostelries,  of 
excellence  in  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food,  and  many  of 
the  hotels  advertise  their  scrupulous  aseo  (cleanliness).  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  tramp  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  or  New  York  can  with  five 
cents  and  the  opportunity  of  a  free-lunch  saloon  get  a  better  meal  than 
can  be  bought  for  any  price  in  any  hotel  in  Latin  America,  with  the 
exception  of  perhaps  a  dozen  of  the  most  important  places. 

In  hotels  and  residences  alike,  the  kitchens  and  water-closets  are 
side  by  side,  with  open  connection  between  them,  so  that  the  insuffer- 
able stenches  of  the  one  enter  the  other.  Any  person  who  has  travelled 
in  one  of  these  countries  can  never  forget  the  disgusting  filth  of  these 
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Latin- American  water-closets;  not  only  in  hotels,  but  in  private  iwi- 
dences,  even  of  the  better  classes,  everywhere.  They  have  nothing  ia 
the  nature  of  sewage  systems.  Under  such  conditions,  cleanhoesa 
in  the  kitchen  is  not  to  l>e  expected,  nor  is  it  found.  Henr}'  Ward 
Beecher  wisely  said.  "If  you  want  to  obey  the  law,  don't  visit  a 
legislature  where  they  are  making  it;  if  you  want  to  enjoy  a  dinner, 
don't  go  into  the  kitchen  where  they  are  cooking  it."  A  man  willi  a 
delicate  stomach  who  should  visit  a  Latin-American  kitchen  would 
probably  starve  half  to  death  before  he  could  bring  bim^elf  to  nU 
another  meal. 

One  visit  to  a  Latin -American  meat  market  in  Mexico,  Vera  Cntt, 
Caracas,  Bogota,  or  elsewhere  will  suffice  to  keep  one  froin  enjoying 
a  steak  purchased  there.  The  filth  is  indescribable.  There  are  no 
refrigerators  in  which  to  keep  the  meat,  which  is  allowed  to  hani; 
in  the  open  air,  covered  with  fiies  and  absorbing  the  stencbea  wbicli 
SU  the  air. 

In  South  America  a  good  meal  of  really  wholesome  food  cw> 
scarcely  be  bought  at  any  price.  The  humblest  laborer  in  the  United 
States,  the  man  who  earns  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  has  more  food, 
better  food  and  better  cooked,  than  is  placed  on  the  table  of  any  prtst* 
dent  or  dictator  of  South  America.  The  writer  has  sat  at  the  baDtjuel 
tables  of  these  people,  brilliant  and  resplendent  with  cut  g!a«s.  i3*rr- 
ware.  and  huge  Irauquets.  The  sight  was  tempting,  and  a  ft»ggiwj; 
appetite  could  easily  be  whetted  in  anticipation.  But.  alas  \  coune 
after  course  of  the  same  slush  would  follow.  The  diners  appaientlv 
considered  the  food  good,  and  between  goblets  of  champiigne  of  as 
inferior  quality,  but  very  costly,  they  would  go  through  the  whole  bill 
of  fare.    The  stomach  of  an  ostrich  could  do  no  more. 

Intolerably  bad  as  is  "  the  living  "  in  Latin  America,  that  tact  does 
not  prevent  it  from  being  insufferably  costly.  A  typical  American 
country  hotel  may  not  possess  the  luxury  and  magiiificeoce  of  tbe 
great  hotels ;  but  what  they  lack  in  artistic  cooking  they  make  up  in  a 
measure  by  the  freshness  and  excellence  of  their  farm  and  fjuiVs 
products,  and  wholesome  food  and  good  service.  From  such  a  coimtiT 
hotel  to  the  best  hotel  in  Latin  America  is  a  far  cry.  E\'en  in  MrxiM, 
a  land  which  has  more  than  one  thousand  million  dollars  of  furrifrn 
capital  invested  in  it.  a  land  annually  risiied  by  from  one  huDdred  to 
two  hundred  thousand  foreigners,  mostly  Americans,  tbcrr  are  n»l 
five  fairly  good  hotels.  As  to  the  hotels  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  PctVi 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  other  Latin-American  countries,  the  food,  Iht 
rooms,  the  service,  and  everything  about  them  are  almost  unenduntfc 
and  the  prices  are  exorbitant.  For  $4  or  ^  a  day  a  vi.Mtor  will  oUw 
worse  accommodations  than  he  would  in  the  United  States  for$<4f 
(4.50  a  week. 

Nor  is  hotel  living  the  only  costly  thing  tliere.  Anything  whiHi 
bears  even  the  semblance  of  decent  living  costs  a  fortune. 
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are  so  enormous,  the  facilities  for  transacting  business  so  inade- 
quate, the  possibilities  of  home  production  so  remote,  the  exactions 
levied  on  industry  so  outrageous,  and  the  number  of  people  who 
really  demand  and  can  aflFord  to  pay  for  respectable  articles  of  food 
and  apparel  comparatively  so  few,  tfiat  prices  are  at  the  high  marie. 
Latin  America  is  the  worst  place  on  the  earth  in  which  to  get  money, 
and  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  place  where  mcmey  is  worth  the  least  when 
once  obtained.  A  modest  family  of  five  persons  and  a  servant,  in 
Caracas  or  Quito  or  any  other  Latin-American  town,  living  in  the 
same  style  as  a  family  of  a  $25  a  week  clerk  in  our  country,  wOl  spend 
from  $400  to  $800  a  month.  And  even  for  this  large  outlay  they  get 
poor  wine,  rotten  food,  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  comfort  or 
pleasure. 

If  the  lot  of  the  comparatively  well-to-do  falls  in  such  unpleasant 
places,  the  lot  of  the  extremely  poor,  the  peons,  is  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  is  existence  of  a  kind  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field.  Millions  of  these  people  live  on  fish  and  bananas  almost 
exclusively.  The  bananas  are  roasted,  baked,  or  fried,  and  in  this 
way  take  the  place  of  bread. 

In  nothing  is  the  hopeless  impracticability,  even  imbecility,  of  the 
Latin  Americans  more  clearly  evident  than  in  this  matter  of  their  food 
supply.  In  Venezuela,  for  instance,  more  com  could  be  raised  to  the 
acre  than  in  Kansas,  —  two  crops  a  year.  The  delicious  com  bread 
might  be  made  a  staple  article  of  food  by  this  people.  Instead  their 
bread  is  made  from  an  imported  wheat  flour  of  very  inferior  quality, 
which  is  sold  there  at  from  $12  to  $15  a  barrel,  the  price  depending 
largely  upon  the  state  of  the  conscience  of  the  flour  monopoly.  Some 
of  the  poor  people  who  are  unable  to  afford  this  high-priced  bread 
make  arepas  of  com.  The  arepa  is  a  thick  cake,  say  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  one  inch  thick,  differing  from  the  well-known  Mexican 
tOTtiUa  in  its  shape  and  size  rather  than  in  its  method  of  production. 
The  com  is  soaked  in  lye  over  night;  the  next  day  the  hulls  are 
washed  off,  when  it  resembles  our  old-fashioned  country  hominy. 
This  b^^n  placed  on  a  concave  stone,  called  a  metaia^  and  ground 
into  a  pulp  with  a  hand  roller  made  of  stone.  A  Mexican  woman 
win  make  this  pulp  into  a  thin  round  cake  as  large  as  a  plate,  and 
cook  it  on  a  hot  stone  or  skillet.  This  is  called  a  tortilla.  The 
Venezuelan  woman  will  make  the  same  pulp  into  a  thick  round 
cake,  cook  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  call  it  an  arepa. 

This  is  practically  the  only  use  to  which  com  is  applied  for  food  in 
these  countries,  apart  from  the  funchi  (a  form  of  mush)  of  the  Curasao 
negroes,  and  the  use  of  this  is  confined  to  the  very  poorest  classes. 
To  make  any  other  form  of  com  bread  than  this  is  unknown,  and 
could  not  be  taught  them.  Moreover,  enou^  com  meal  could  not  be 
obtained  if  it  were  wanted.  So  that  rather  than  cultivate  a  home  prod- 
uct for  its  best  purpose  the  people  are  content  to  ne^ect  their  chances 
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and  import  a  foreign  product  of  an  inferior  quality  and  at 
lant  price.  The  real  trouble  in  this  respect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
Latin  America  there  are  no  cooks.  There  are  enough  "doctors," 
"generals,"  "poets,"  "statesmen";  plenty  of  women  who  can  em- 
broider and  crochet  a  little,  and  believe  themselves  proficient  on  Ihe 
harp  or  piano ;  but  there  is  no  one  who  can  cook  a  good  meal.  Cook- 
ing,  of  course,  is  not  accompanied  by  parades,  marches,  displays,  io 
that  it  is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are  no  cooks  in 
Latin  America.  Other  and  more  civilized  countries  might  with  ad- 
vantage take  up  the  science  of  cookery  and  give  it  the  dignity  of  a  p*i^ 
fession,  even  as  has  been  done  with  medicine,  law,  or  theology.  A  inui 
whose  ^stem  has  been  well  built  up  and  preserved  by  good  cooking 
is  not  so  liable  to  go  to  law,  he  is  not  so  likely  to  need  a  doctor,  uul 
even  his  soul  may  be  more  amenable  to  the  precepts  of  ethks  than 
the  man  whose  dyspepsia  or  biliousness  is  the  result  of  bad  cooking. 
It  is  evident  that  we  need  schools  of  cooking,  aye,  and  coUeges  and 
universities  and  post-graduate  courses.  One  good  cook  is  worth  ai 
bank  clerks  or  sixteen  lawyers'  clerks,  and  he  should  be  paid  and  ir- 
spected  in  proportion.  The  clerical  profession  is  overcrowded;  there 
are  ten  lawyers  where  one  is  needed ;  but  no  first-class,  respectable 
cook  ever  went  begging  for  a  situation.  Even  in  the  United  Stales 
there  is  much  to  be  remedied.  In  Latin  America  the  dirtiest  and 
most  ignorant  negro  is  always  selected  for  cook. 

We  began  with  the  statement  that  a  hundred  civilized  men  could 
live  in  luxury  where  one  savage  would  barely  exist  in  want  and  misety, 
or  die  of  starvation.    We  repeat  this  assertion  by  way  of  conclusion. 

Germany,  with  fifty-five  millions  of  people,  occupies  20B.OO0 iiquaK 
miles,  much  less  than  half  the  space  of  Venezuela.  The  latter  chums 
a  popuIslioQ  of  two  and  a  half  millions,  but  that  is  merely  a  guess.  We 
have  hinted  at  the  extreme  hardships  under  which  life  presejits  ib*ti 
in  Venezuela,  but  it  has  been  only  a  hint,  for  it  would  tax  the  readcrV 
patience  to  attempt  to  describe  it  in  detail.  Many  of  our  readm  are 
familiar  by  personal  observation  with  the  abundance  aod  compwatiR 
luxury  of  all  classes  in  Germany,  even  the  poorer,  —  how  cbesp  aod 
excellent  is  the  food,  how  comfortable  the  lodgings.  Out  of  a  tbounnd 
Germans  of  lawful  age  there  is  barely  one  who  cannot  r«ad  and  write. 
In  literature,  science,  invention,  art,  philosophy,  music,  commetre,  in 
everything  which  goes  to  distinguish  a  great  and  splendid  people,  tbct 
excite  our  admiration.  Educated,  industrious,  sober,  honest,  pR>«pe^ 
ous,  about  fif^  of  them  occupy  the  same  ground  which  mtpporl^  cot 
Venezuelan,  and  each  of  the  fifty  lives  a  hundred  times  better;  such 
are  the  practical  advantages  exhibited  by  a  high  type  of  mwlcni 
civilization  in  comparison  with  the  reactionary  and  non-progresdn 
semi-barbarisms  of  Latin  America. 

For  this  very  reason  civilization  must  finally  triumph.  Semi- 
barbarism  must  give  way,  and  civilization  must  con{|ucr  the  earth. 
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The  world  will  soon  be  too  small ;  we  cannot  aflFord  to  waste  any  of 
its  precious  lands.  One  savage  cannot  be  permitted  to  occupy  the 
territory  where  a  hundred  highly  civilized  men  might  live  in  elegance 
and  comfort  The  law  that  Uie  interests  of  the  majority  must  prevail 
will  finally  erase  barbarism  from  the  face  of  the  world.  When  the 
world  becomes  seven  times  as  populous  as  it  now  is.  South  America 
alone  should  contain  a  population  equal  to  the  present  population  of 
the  whole  earth.  Only  the  very  highest  type  of  civilization  can  enable 
it  to  sustain  such  a  number  of  people.  It  might  just  as  well  begin 
to  prepare  for  its  final  destiny  now,  for  neither  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
nor  anything  else  can  prevent  the  eternal  onward  march  of  progress. 
The  lack  of  material  development  in  Central  and  South  America 
is  such  that  vast  areas  are  without  cultivation,  roads,  or  industry  of 
any  class;  the  country  is  in  as  primitive  a  state  as  were  the  lands  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  under  the  North  American  Indians.  Sections 
of  territory  which  would  hold  powerful  nations  are  completely  wild 
and  desolate.  Other  sections  of  still  greater  magnitude  are  sparsely 
populated,  and  cultivated  no  better  than  in  the  days  of  the  Aztecs  and 
Incas.  There  are  no  industries,  because  industry  is  impossible  among 
such  a  people.  They  will  not  work,  and  they  will  not  allow  anybody 
dse  to  reap  the  reward  of  labor.  Therefore,  if  a  man  live  among  them, 
he  must  sustain  himself  on  the  food  of  a  savage,  unless  he  is  rich,  and 
even  then  he  will  find  the  common  necessities  of  life  difficult  to  obtain 
and  prohibitive  in  price. 


CHAPTER  XXXVra 
CRIME  AND  ITS  PUNISHMENT 

WE  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  maoy  murders  are  rom- 
mitted  io  any  district  in  Latin  America.  If  the  autboritia 
themselves  know,  which  is  doubtful,  the  statistics  arc  Ik^ 
secret.  Even  a  long  residence  may  not  enable  one  to  form  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  number  of  assassin ations,  because  the  news[)apm 
report  only  exceptional  cases,  and.  as  a  rule,  very  little  is  said  about 
them.  The  writer  has  known  of  eleven  ordinaiy  murders  being  com- 
mitted within  a  month  in  a  little  town  of  15.000  or  20.000  inhabiUDt^ 
and  not  a  single  line  appeared  in  any  newspaper  concerning  any  of 
them.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  murders  are  committed  either  t^ 
the  revolutionary  or  the  government  troops,  one  being  as  bad  as  Uw 
other.  The  following  report,  made  by  Leopold  Kteinsctunii " 
Caracas,  on  December  7,  1903,  will  illustrate  this  phase  of 
these  countries: 


"Pedro  Rafael  Luque,  of  Sao  Casimiro,  nbose  whole  time  is  ■ 
labor  for  the  suatepance  of  his  numerous  family,  was  going  to  town  a  I 
ago  to  attend  to  some  business,  wbeu  he  was  surprised  in  the  road  hy  I 
armed  with  Mausers,  who  told  him  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
and  by  whose  order,  and  they  replied, '  By  order  of  superior  authority." 
well,  then."  he  said.  'I  am  at  your  orders,'  and  he  thereupon  gtw  the 
soldiers  hia  revolver  and  two  hundred  pesos  [3160]  in  cash,  vbicb  be  bad 
upon  him.  They  then  started  on  their  march,  be  ahead:  but  when  the;  bad 
gone  about  twenty  steps,  he  heard  the  soldiers  cock  their  Mauserc,  and  tnraiog 
around  quickly,  was  s;irprised  to  see  the  soldiers  pointing  their  gun*  al  bilD. 
'Are  you  going  to  assassinate  me  like  this?"  he  exclaimed,  and  tbrew  biBMV 
OD  one  of  the  soldiers  and  behind  him,  seeking  his  salvation  in  this  inaaorr. 
But  another  soldier  came  up  behind  Luque.  and  shot  bim  twice.  One  biiDd 
entered  his  back,  and  came  out  at  his  neck;  the  other  entered  the  abdoaird 
region  and  came  out  at  the  right  aide.  Luque  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  •at 
diera.  believing  him  dead,  continued  their  march.'" 

Fortunately  Mr.  Luque  did  not  die.  His  friends  found  bitn  awl 
took  him  to  San  Casimiro,  where,  after  mouths  of  suffering,  be  re- 
covered. Of  course,  nothing  was  ever  done  to  the  soldiers,  and  da 
attempt  made  to  punish  them. 

The  above  is  only  one  of  many  cases.  How  many  rorngncrs.  cfpe- 
cially  mining  engineers,  have  asked  the  goveroment  for  safe-coadoct 
when  making  an  exploration  of  the  interior,  who  were  murdered  tff 
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the  veiy  soldiers  sent  to  escort  them !  No  human  being,  certainly  no 
white  man,  can  conceive  of  the  lawlessness  of  Latin  Ajnerica.  The 
discouraging  fact  is  that,  as  a  rule,  murderers  are  not  punished.  They 
may  be  arrested  and  held  for  a  pretended  trial ;  but  usually  they  are 
put  into  the  army,  given  a  rifle,  and  so  placed  at  once  in  the  line  of 
promotion.  These  are  the  men  the  Dictators  of  South  America  need 
in  their  armies ;  for  to  men  of  this  class  the  reclute  is  only  play.  They 
form  the  heart,  the  real  vital  part,  of  every  South  American  army ;  and 
when  a  war  comes,  and  additional  men  are  needed,  the  ''regulars  "  are 
always  ready  to  impress  the  simple-minded  peons  by  force. 

If  the  ruling  Dictator  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  or  almost  any  other 
Spanish-American  country,  should  order  one  of  his  generals  to  take 
the  regular  army  and  muitler  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  a  given 
town,  the  soldiers  would  probably  comply  with  the  order;  such  is  the 
brutal,  criminal,  and  desperate  character  of  these  armies. 

The  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  secure  adequate  punishment 
for  a  murderer  in  Latin  America  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
incident  which  came  directiy  under  the  writer's  observation.  He  had, 
on  one  occasion,  a  large  number  of  men  making  a  clearing  in  a  dense 
tropical  forest.  They  worked  in  gangs  of  about  thirty  men,  each  with 
its  foreman  and  cook.  One  day  some  shots  were  heard,  at  quite  a  dis- 
tance, and  men  were  observed  running  away  from  one  of  the  tents. 
The  writer  hastened  to  the  scene,  but  before  arriving  encountered  four 
of  the  most  desperate-looking  men  he  had  ever  seen,  leaving  the  centre 
of  the  disturbance.  He  asked  them  who  they  were,  where  they  were 
going,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  They  said  they  were 
officials  of  the  government,  and  were  not  compelled  to  give  an  account 
of  their  business.  He  saw  that  they  were  heavily  armed,  —  a  viola- 
tion of  rules  which  forbade  any  one  to  carry  arms  on  the  premises 
without  his  express  permission,  —  and  he  inferred  from  their  language 
and  demeanor  that  they  had  done  the  shooting.  He  therefore  de- 
manded that  they  return  to  the  tent  with  him.  At  first  they  demurred, 
but  as  he  was  likewise  heavily  armed,  had  a  larete  number  of  men  at 
his  command,  and  was  in  no  mood  to  stand  any  trifling,  they  yielded, 
with  bad  grace.  Arrived  at  the  tent,  he  summoned  his  chief  of  police 
(an  officiid  under  his  personal  orders),  with  his  force,  and  proceeded 
to  make  an  investigation.  A  man  lay  on  tiie  ground,  dead,  shot  through 
the  heart  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  a  hundred 
peons.  Soon,  however,  it  dawned  upon  the  writer  that  not  a  single 
witness  there  would  make  any  statement  whatever  relative  to  the  affair. 
The  writer  learned  that  the  murdered  man  was  the  cook.  He  called 
the  foreman,  whom  he  knew  to  be  present,  and  asked  him  how  it 
happened.  The  foreman  was  half  scared  to  death,  trembling  like  a 
child,  and  his  answers  were  almost  incoherent;  but  they  were  not  posi- 
tive enough  to  suit  the  four  "officials,"  or  "authorities,**  who  wanted 
him  to  make  an  unequivocal  declaration  in  their  favor.    They  b^an 
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tu  browbeat  bim,  ordering  bim  to  make  certain  statements,  whidiflie 
writer  knew  od  the  face  of  tbem  to  be  untrue.  He  intervened,  placed 
the  four  "officials  "  under  arrest,  took  them  to  headquarters,  and  beU 
tbem  prisoners.  He  then  immediately  sent  for  the  Governor,  the  jndgt 
of  the  district,  and  the  Jefe  Civil,  and  summoned  all  tbe  peoo4  «4k> 
belonged  to  that  gang,  and  all  others  whom  he  bad  reason  to  believe 
were  witnesses  to  the  affair,  to  appear  at  headquarters  the  following 
day  to  meet  the  officials  of  the  government. 

In  the  mean  time  the  writer  bad  been  making  an  investigatioo  on 
bis  own  account,  and  learned  that  these  four  men  had  gone  to  the 
tent  in  a  boisterous  and  quarrelsome  manner;  that  they  bad  ordered 
tbe  deceased  (tbe  cook)  to  prepare  them  some  food,  statin|;  that  Ibrj 
were  "authorities";  that  tbe  cook  replied  that  he  had  no  food  login 
them,  and  that  if  he  should  give  food  to  ail  the  men  who  cnme  ■Jaof 
claiming  to  be  authorities  of  the  government,  he  would  have  notUng 
left  for  his  own  men;  that  thereupon  tbe  four  "authorities"  callrd 
him  some  insulting  names,  to  which  he  replied  with  similar  epitbeta, 
and  that  thereupon  they  shot  him  to  death. 

Tbe  writer  learned  also  that  tbe  four  "authorities  "  were  despetsle 
criminals  and  in  the  service  of  tbe  government;  that  only  a  few  weeks 
prior  to  this  occurrence  they  had  sought  lodging  one  night  in  tbe  hovar 
of  a  peaceable  peon  in  a  neighboring  district,  and  had  killed  the  peon 
and  bis  whole  family,  and  that  although  the  government  was  awnr 
of  tbe  fact  it  had  taken  no  step  to  punish  them,  or  even  di^taiss  them 
from  the  service. 

Ail  these  facts  were  laid  before  the  judge  and  Jefe  CiviL  Bal 
when  the  time  came  for  giving  testimony,  it  was  observed  tfaat  At 
witnesses  refused  to  testify,  or  evaded  the  questions,  while  the  jIM^i 
and  Jefe  Civil,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen,  were  anxious  to  moke  •  racori 
in  favor  of  the  four  prisoners.  The  writer  became  profoundly  con- 
cerned at  what  seemed  to  bim  bade  fair  to  become  a  miacairiif^  of 
justice.  He  called  the  foreman  and  numerous  others  of  tbe  witncnef. 
whom  be  knew  personally,  into  his  room  privately,  and  a^iked  them 
to  tell  bim  tbe  absolute  truth  about  tbe  case.  Every  one  of  tbon 
showed  great  fear  and  hesitation ;  they  said  that  if  tbey  were  lo  mt 
anything  about  tbe  case  they  would  be  killed  themselves,  "You  dool 
understand  why  we  do  not  dare  to  talk.  You  have  no  fear,  bec&uw 
you  are  noh,  and  you  can  go  well  armed  and  can  have  a  guard.  But 
we  are  poor,  and  we  know  that  if  we  tell  the  truth,  some  night  «btc 
we  are  asleep,  somebody  will  slip  up  Ix^hind  us  and  kill  us,"  "Bol." 
the  writer  asked,  "won't  tbe  murderers  be  punished  hy  the  law?" 
"No,  no,  no,"  they  replied,  "tbey  will  be  turned  loose,  or  put  intolk 
army,  and  then  we  will  be  killed,  and  our  families  wiU  solfer  ftt 
bread." 

That  this  was  no  idle  fear  tbe  writer  has  bad  ample  proof  a  hun- 
dred times  since.    These  peons  would,  every  one  of  llunn,  give  hiB 
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the  details  of  the  case  fully  and  without  reserve,  but  not  one  of  them 
would  tell  the  judge  or  the  Jefe  Civil. 

At  the  trial  the  writer's  own  testimony  and  that  of  the  chief  of 
police  were  the  most  important.  The  prisoners  did  not  deny  that  they 
had  done  the  shooting;  the  weapons  taken  from  them  proved  that 
conclusively.  Nevertheless,  after  a  most  cursoiy  preliminaiy  examina- 
tion, the  judge  discharged  them.  They  had  been  in  custody  over  night 
and  part  of  two  days. 

The  judge  and  Jefe  Civil  passed  that  night  at  houses  within  four 
or  five  hundred  yards  of  headquarters.  The  writer  happened  to  be 
entirely  alone  that  night,  and  slept  but  little.  A  little  past  midnight  he 
heard  a  footstep  near  the  door  of  his  room,  and  a  moment  afterwards  a 
gentle  knock.  The  intruder  proved  to  be  a  friendly  peon,  who,  upon 
being  admitted  to  the  room,  informed  him  that  the  four  ''authorities  " 
were  veiy  angry  because  they  had  been  locked  up ;  that  they  were  mad 
at  the  judge  and  Jefe  Civil,  also,  because  they  had  not  been  turned 
loose  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  and  that  they  were  at  that 
moment  at  a  certain  place  in  the  great  tropical  jungle  which  sur- 
rounded us,  getting  ready  to  assassinate  us  iJl.  The  writer  immedi- 
ately called  the  Jefe  Civil,  the  police,  of  which  there  were  twelve  or 
fifteen,  and  some  other  trusty  peons,  and  surrounded  the  place  where 
the  four  ''authorities"  were,  and  captured  them.  They  had  their 
weapons  in  their  hands,  and  everything  indicated  that  they  were 
preparing  their  work  of  butchery  as  the  friendly  peon  had  said.  They 
surrendered  without  serious  difficulty. 

On  this  occasion  the  judge  and  Jefe  Civil  decided  to  take  the  men 
to  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  Governor,  and 
for  this  purpose  asked  the  writer  to  furnish  them  with  a  strong  guard, 
which  he  did.  Within  a  week,  however,  they  were  all  again  free,  and 
around  the  place,  insolent  and  threatening.  The  writer  soon  learned 
that  they  were  planning  to  raise  a  revolution  among  his  men ;  fortu- 
nately he  intercepted  some  of  their  letters,  making  definite  proposals 
to  this  effect.  They  were  promptly  rearrested,  and  with  this  evidence 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  State.  The  result  of  this  last  arrest  was 
very  much  better.  To  murder  a  man  in  Spanish  America  is  of  little 
consequence,  but  to  be  implicated  in  a  revolution  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  The  President,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  proof,  sent  them  to  jail 
without  trial. 

However  humanitarian  one  may  feel  towards  the  subject  of 
punishment  for  crime,  a  few  years  in  Latin  America  will  inevitably 
convert  him  to  a  belief  in  severe  punishment  for  murderers.  The 
Constitutions  of  most  of  these  countries  claim  that  human  life  is 
inviolable,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  only  life  that  b  inviolable 
is  the  murderer's. 

A  saturnalia  of  crime  runs  riot  over  all  Spanish  America.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  in  an  atmosphere  of  revolution  and  bloodshed. 
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of  intrigue,  of  tDidoight  attacks,  of  ignorant,  brutal  disregard  of  Itfe? 
Where  men  live  by  cutting  eath  other's  throats ;  where  there  is  do 
public  sentiment,  no  law,  no  anything  except  the  corrupt  and  beKtiil 
will  of  a  military  dictator  to  restrain  the  vicious  elements  among  the 
ignorant  classes,  what  can  be  expccetcd  ?  It  is  probable  that  the  num* 
ber  of  lives  lost  by  violence  in  Latin  America  each  year  is  greater  thaa 
that  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  although  its  population  if 
surely  not  one-fortieth  that  of  the  total.  If  all  the  spirits  deprived  of 
life  by  the  machete  or  the  Mauser  in  Latin  America  were  to  malerializt 
at  once,  they  would  make  an  army  greater  than  that  of  Sene^ 
Napoleon,  or  Grant. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

A  GAGGED  AND  MUZZLED  PRESS 

THE  gentlemen  of  the  press  who  write  so  enthusiasticaDy  in  sup- 
port  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  were  they  to  visit  several  of  the 
Latin-American  Republics,  would  certainly  find  their  enthusiasm 
dampened.  The  press  in  the  larger  number  of  Uiese  Republics,  so  far 
from  being  free,  is  but  a  tool  in  the  power  of  the  latest  Dictator.  A 
newspaper  of  even  the  most  conservative  kind,  as  we  know  it  here, 
would  not  be  allowed  to  exist.  Its  whole  staff  would  be  locked  up  in 
jail,  and  its  responsible  manager  would  run  the  risk  of  being  taken  out 
and  shot.  Outrageous  as  are  the  prosecutions  for  lese-majesU  in 
Germany,  they  are  mUd  alongside  the  swift  and  condign  punishment 
meted  out  to  the  hapless  editor  in  South  America  who  is  so  foolish 
as  to  criticise  the  powers  that  be.  Nor  does  he  need  to  criticise  in 
order  to  be  visited  by  their  displeasure.  If  he  fails  to  contribute  his 
quota  to  the  measure  of  disgusting  sycophancy,  and  flattery  of  the 
Dictator  Chief,  it  may  be  certain  that  the  occasion  will  arise  sooner  or 
later  for  locking  him  up  in  jail. 

Newspapers  like  the  New  York  "Tribune,**  "Times,**  or  the 
Philadelphia  "Ledger"  and  Chicago  "Tribune,**  conservative  even 
as  these  are,  would  not  be  permitted  to  exist  in  the  average  Latin- 
American  country.  Even  their  conservatism  would  not  save  them 
from  being  classed  as  enemies  of  the  government.  The  very  fact  that 
they  failed  in  laudation  of  the  gang  of  thieves  in  power  would  make  it 
necessary  to  suppress  them. 

The  editors  and  proprietors  of  such  papers  as  the  New  York 
"Journal,"  "World,**  "Herald,**  "Sun,**  and  "Evening  Post,'*  would 
all  be  put  in  the  daricest  cells  of  the  foulest  prisons,  there  to  be  left  to 
their  reflections  and  their  fate.  Well  might  they  then  give  their  voice 
to  the  lament  of  Tasso :  "  Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong.** 
Many  there  are  who  enter  these  dungeons  and  are  forgotten.  Sohie- 
times  an  evil-minded  guard,  in  unwonted  kindness,  by  "accident** 
discharges  his  Mauser  full  in  the  victim*s  heart,  and  the  bitter  tragedy 
of  life  is  ended.  Years  afterwards  perhaps  some  friend,  more  inquisi- 
tive than  the  rest,  would  learn  that  the  victim  died  of  fever  or  dysentery. 

Often,  when  I  see  an  American  editor  prostituting  his  pen  in  de- 
fence of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  urging  war  on  some  civilized  nation 
because  it  has  conmiitted  the  crime  of  protecting  its  citizens  in  these 
countries,  do  I  think  that  even  great  men  have  in  them  a  streak  of 
imbecility,  —  a  streak  which  in  the  case  of  the  editors  of  some  of  the 
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most  prDmioent  puhlicatioDs  Iios  become  so  "yellow"  that  it  hubft  I 
room  for  little  else. 

That  there  ean  be  no  genuine  republic  where  the  press  is  gagged  mi 
bound  hand  and  foot,  at  the  mercy  of  every  Dictator  who  sf  ixrs  power, 
must  be  self-evident  to  all  thinking  men.  The  fuundation  of  a  real 
republic  is  inteUigence,  scholarship,  virtue,  honesty.  These  qunlitJo 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  free  press,  —  nay,  their  verj'  existence  ia 
impossible  without  it.  Eklucation  is  tlie  child  of  discussion,  and  wbea 
honest  criticism  is  suppressed,  liberty  exists  only  in  name.  It  srems 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these  truisms  here,  yet  even  in  the  Uoiled 
States  boodle  legislatures  and  corrupt  State  administrations  have  en- 
deavored to  make  libel  laws  so  unjust  as  practically  to  limit  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  while  boodle  judges  even  in  our  own  free  country-  occawm* 
ally  issue  a  commitment  for  an  editor  who  has  dared  to  t)c  indcpcodeaL 

I  shall  attempt  no  panegyric  on  the  press  —  it  needs  none.  That 
are  newspapers  which  are  as  unfit  as  the  men  who  make  Ihcm;  but 
in  the  clashing  of  ideas,  in  the  marshalling  of  facts,  in  the  battle  of 
reason,  of  which  the  press  is  the  forum,  reflecting  the  wi»dom  «(  & 
thousand  statesmen,  the  truth  —  the  eternal,  omnipotent  truth  — 
must  prevail.  To  speak  of  progress,  of  civilization,  above  alt  nf  a  Inie 
republic,  where  the  press  is  throttled,  is  preposterous  and  absurd. 

To  him  who  feels  the  mighty  swing  and  sway  of  that  vast  engine 
of  thought  in  the  United  States,  who  is  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the 
unfettered  e^cpression  of  our  ultimate  consciousness,  the  pitnbk 
impotency  of  the  gagged  and  muzzled  press  of  South  America  ii 
shocking  and  disgusting,  The  maudlin  sycophancy,  the  abject  phravs 
of  semi-dei&cation,  with  which  the  South  American  editor  triw  to 
propitiate  the  powers  that  be;  the  palsied  unfitness  and  <ln'-rot  death 
to  which  this  leads;  the  inane  and  nauseating  twaddle  with  wlucb 
columns  are  filled  in  laudation  of  General  So  and  So,  who  it  ia  thoofbt 
will  soon  come  into  important  power;  the  childish  ignorance  dispbijcd 
of  the  great  fundamental  questions  involving  the  destiny  of  tiationt.  — 
all  make  one  revert  with  joy,  and  a  sense  of  intellectual  exbilonlkui, 
to  the  thunderbolts  which  have  fallen  from  the  pens  of  Horare  Gnvkr, 
Joseph  Medill,  Charlea  A.  Dana,  Joseph  Pulitzer.  Arthur  Brisbane. 
and  Henry  Watterson. 

When  our  press  Ijecomes  cowardly  or  sen-ile  and  corrupt,  dieo 
may  a  second  Gibbon  write  another  "Decline  and  Fall."  The  ills 
which  we  suffer  from  an  exaggerated  and  sensational  journalism  «*ill 
cure  themselves.  In  the  end  that  paper  will  survive  which  pubiisbn 
the  news,  and  all  the  news  which  is  fit  to  publish;  whoae  policy  ii 
guided  by  a  strict  adherence  to  truth,  and  to  the  highest  ideals  of  ■ 
progressive  civilization. 

I  shall  not  here  criticise  the  "make-up"  of  the  l.atin-Anierimi 
newspaper.  In  fact,  it  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  term  with  whji^  »r 
are  familiar,  a  newspaper,    " News  "  b  new  if  it  is  only  a  week  orHH   I 
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old»  and  it  consists  mainly  of  what  somebody  imagines  to  have  hap- 
pened rather  than  of  what  actually  did  happen.  Three  lines  will  be 
devoted  to  an  event  of  international  importance,  half  a  colunm  to  the 
local  cock-fighty  and  the  balance  of  the  paper  to  letters  from  one 
Greneral  or  another,  composed  in  the  main  of  veritable  twaddle.  In 
all  South  America  there  are  only  one  or  two  newspapers  which  deserve 
a  comparison  with  even  the  poor  dailies  of  one  of  our  smaller  Western 
towns.  The  reason  is  plain.  A  powerful,  virile,  able,  honest,  and 
independent  press  is  not  indigenous  to  the  soil  which  produces  Dicta- 
tors and  military  bosses. 

Admitting  then,  as  we  do,  the  unquestioned  power  of  an  enlightened 
press  in  our  own  country,  it  follows  that  its  responsibility  is  in  propor- 
tion, and  that  consequently  it  has  no  business  to  be  dogmatic,  or  mis- 
lead and  inflame  the  popular  mind  on  questions  of  which  it  is  ignorant. 

With  us  the  press  is  almost  a  correlative  department  of  the  govern- 
ment; if  through  passion,  prejudice,  or  stupidity,  it  urges  or  drives  the 
government  into  untenable  positions,  and  influences  it  to  adopt  un- 
sound policies,  its  responsibility  is  great  indeed.  With  the  multifarious 
resources  at  the  command  of  the  modem  newspaper,  with  its  vast 
facilities  for  concentrating  the  news  of  the  earth,  with  its  myriad 
sources  of  information,  it  is  almost  a  crime  for  the  management  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  simplest  elementary  facts  which  exist  and  have  existed 
at  our  very  doors  for  a  century. 

It  is  a  discredit  either  to  the  intelligence  or  to  the  honesty  of  Ameri- 
can journalism  that,  like  blind  and  blundering  fools,  our  great  editors 
go  on,  year  in  and  year  out,  preaching  and  printing  lies  to  our  people 
about  South  America;  teaching  that  South  America  is  a  land  of  re- 
publics like  ours,  and  that  England  and  Germany,  like  ravenous 
wolves,  are  trying  to  oppress  these  tender  spirits  of  freedom.  It  is 
an  outrage  that  the  American  newspapers  fill  their  columns  with  ful- 
minations  against  England  and  Germany  every  time  one  of  these 
governments  is  compelled  to  take  even  the  most  tentative  steps 
towards  the  protection  of  their  citizens  in  these  countries  against  the 
rapacity  of  the  military  bosses  who  control  them.  It  would  be  a 
crime,  the  most  infamous,  if  our  newspapers  should  at  last  succeed 
in  involving  our  country  in  war  with  the  civilized  world  over  this 
greatest  of  national  insanities,  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  undoubted  power  possessed  by  our  press  imposes  upon  it 
an  unquestioned  duty,  —  which  is,  to  ascertain  the  facts  with  reference 
to  South  America  and  print  them  honestly  and  fearlessly. 

I.     SlTPPBESSION  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

Many  newspapers  have  been  suppressed  in  Venezuela  by  the  rul- 
ing Dictator  for  reasons  which  to  Americans  would  seem  frivolous  and 
absurd.    Thus  in  the  year  1900  a  Caracas  newspaper  published  some 
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comments  which  had  been  made  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  E 
Court  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  local  prison.  The  lan- 
guage was  commonplace,  and  no  American  editor  would  have  gtrai 
the  form  of  the  report  a  second  thought;  but  General  Castro  took  ex- 
ception to  it  and  suppressed  the  paper  and  sent  the  editor  to  jwl.  In 
the  year  1903  one  of  the  local  newspapers  of  Caracas  published  » 
cablegram  of  probably  a  hundred  words  stating  that  it  was  reported 
that  an  English  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  blockade  Venezuela  agaio  on 
account  of  the  strained  relations  then  existing  between  the  Britiih 
minister  and  the  government.  For  publishing  this  report  the  editor 
was  sent  to  jail  and  the  paper  suppressed.  In  all  parts  of  Ceulnl  and 
South  America  a  similar  fate  meets  the  luckless  editor  who  does  not 
spend  his  time  fawning  at  the  feet  of  the  military  Jefe.  An  iUiutra- 
tion  of  the  abject  subjection  of  the  press  is  afforded  bj  an  act  in 
Colombia,  which  is  only  one  of  many  similar  acts  in  that  and  otlwr 
Latin- American  countries. 

A  general  decree  of  the  Dictator  of  Colombia  suspended  the  pnl^ 
lication  of  every  newspaper  in  that  country,  from  September,  1S85,  lo 
March  13,  18S6,  except  the  "Star  and  Herald"  of  Panama,  owned 
by  an  American  company. 

On  March  26,  1886.  Ciencral  Santo  Domingo  Villa,  the  local  mili- 
tary Jefe,  issued  an  order  suspending  this  paper.  The  only  specific 
charge  made  against  the  paper  was  that  it  had  refused  to  publish  cer> 
tain  documents  sent  the  editor,  and  the  latler's  failure  to  answer  a 
private  note  transmitted  to  him  with  the  documents.  "The  docu- 
ments referred  to  were  telegrams  preferring  a  charge  of  smu^ing 
against  General  Montoya,  a  brother  officer  of  General  Villa:  and  the 
note  to  the  editor  of  the  'Star  and  Herald '  merely  suggested  that  be 
might  publish  them  if  he  saw  fit."  The  paper  was  suspended,  bnl 
after  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  United  Stales  government  com- 
pelled Colombia  to  pay  the  damages. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  a  "  Republic  "  where  a  Dictator  can  wipe 
every  newspaper  out  of  existence  at  a  breath  to  gratify  a  whi 
private  vengeance,  or  any  other  unworthy  reason  ? 


CHAPTER  XL 

INSUFFICIENCY  AND  INADEQUACY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 

FACILITIES  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

IN  Mexico  a  system  of  public  schools  has  been  established  which, 
although  greatly  different  from  our  own,  offers  some  hope  for  the 

future.  The  pretended  public  school  systems  of  most  other  Latin- 
American  countries  are  pitiable.  The  Mexican  government  might 
profit  greatly  by  studying  the  methods  of  Booker  T.  Washington  at 
Tuskegee,  Alabama,  and  adopting  them  throughout  the  Republic. 
The  peons  of  Latin  America  would  make  bright,  quick,  and  intelli- 
gent workmen  if  they  had  proper  technical  instruction.  The  faculty 
of  imitation,  so  largely  developed  among  them,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
aid  in  enabling  them  to  master  the  arts  and  industries.  Unfortunately 
what  few  schools  there  are  in  the  country  districts  of  Latin  America 
are  of  the  most  inefficient  type,  and  in  them  attention  is  directed  ex- 
clusively to  the  rudiments  of  a  literary  education  of  the  most  super- 
ficial character.  Even  in  reading  and  writing,  instruction  is  generally 
crude  and  inefficient.  The  Creole  —  that  b,  the  descendant  of  the 
Spaniards  —  would  not  condescend  to  learn  a  trade  or  an  occupation 
even  if  there  were  industrial  schools.  He  aspires  to  be  a  classical 
scholar,  to  be  able  to  quote  from  the  Latin  authors,  and  to  make 
high-flown  references  to  the  characters  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythol- 
ogy. In  this  manner  he  impresses  the  ignorant  peon  with  a  belief 
in  his  learning  and  superiority;  and  when  education  has  filled  its 
function  for  show  purposes,  it  has  accomplished  all  the  Creole  has 
ever  desired  it  to  do.  Millions  of  young  men  and  women  are  grow- 
ing up  in  Latin  America  without  even  having  seen  the  inside  of  a 
schoolhouse,  and  of  those  who  attend  school  tiiere  are  very  few  who 
acquire,  or  who  desire  to  acquire,  a  solid  education  and  the  real  de- 
velopment of  character  which  that  implies.  Education  is  sought  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  a  living  without  work,  or  to 
make  a  display  with  the  object  of  impressing  others.  There  b  a  wide- 
spread antagonism  toward  schools  established  on  our  system,  and 
American  teachers  in  Central  or  South  America  must  be  prepared 
to  encounter  great  obstacles. 

An  American  School  for  Girls  has  been  in  operation  more  than 
Ihirfy  years  in  Bogoti,  the  principal  in  1903  being  Miss  Jessie  Scott. 
An  American  School  for  Boys  was  established  about  twelve  years  ago, 
the  Rev.  Malbone  W.  Grahiun  being  the  principal  in  1908. 
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As  fully  explained  in  other  chapters  of  this  work,  no  school  taa 
be  established  in  one  of  these  barbarous  dictatorships  without  fir>l 
obtaining  a  concession  or  permission  from  the  government,  involving 
led  tape,  payment  of  stamp  duties,  delays,  bowing  and  scraping  to 
the  half-breed  chiefs,  etc. 

The  principals  of  the  schools  on  December  8,  1902,  presenlnl 
their  memorials  to  the  government  in  due  form,  asking  the  requiird 
permission  to  teach  their  schools  for  tlic  ensuing  year,  but  the  pe^ 
mission  was  not  granted.  The  principals  were  informed  thai  a  general 
resolution  would  be  issued  covering  the  case  about  the  middle  of  the 
month :  but  in  the  mean  time  they  could  not  open  the  schools,  and 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  engage  teachers  for  the  ensuing  year  or  make 
other  needed  preparations. 

On  January  8.  1903,  more  than  a  month  after  the  memoriil 
bad  been  sent  to  the  government,  no  answer  having  been  received, 
American  Minister  Hart  addressed  a  letter  to  the  goveronKnl 
requesting  favorable  action  at  an  early  date  on  the  memorial.  On 
January  17,  1903.  Minister  Hart  received  an  answer  from  Felipe  F. 
Paul,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  letter  is  given  in  full,  «> 
that  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  state  of  civilitatkn  in 
that  Commonwealth. 

Sir,  —  la  a  comiouDication  be&ring  date  the  15th  instant  ny  boBoidih 
colleague  of  the  Miniatry  of  Public  Instruction,  who  was  advised  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  polite  Dote  of  the  8th  instant  which  your  Excell^ic^  was  plcUfd 
to  address  in  the  matter  of  the  permissioo  asked  by  the  principals  of  tlie  Ktaa- 
icsn  School  for  Boys  and  the  American  School  for  Girls  to  open  their  mpte- 
live  establish  men  ts.  tells  me  that  the  matter  was  detenntDcd  on  the  nid  Uft 
instant  in  the  following  manner: 

In  view  of  the  memorial  addressed  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  iBstTuetieB 
by  Mr.  Malbone  W.  Graham,  requesting  permission  to  open  in  Uib  ritylbt 
American  School  for  Boys.  Con.sidering  that  Article  38  of  the  pteaMit  Cca- 
stitution  declares  that  only  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  religion  b  Ike !» 
ligion  of  the  country,  which  religion  the  authorities  shall  protect  ■■  an  enoiliil 
element  of  school  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same  fundamental  law  permits  the  exenriseflfd 
forms  of  worship  not  contraiy  to  Christian  morals  nor  to  tlie  taws,  wonby  or 
the  series  of  acts  of  ndoration  of  the  Divinity  roust  not  be  confounded  with  tb 
propaganda  and  teaching  of  a  religious  system. 

If  it  be  held  that  establishing  Protestant  schools  is  estoblishing  an  indiMtxr, 
it  must  be  remembered  also  that  these  industries  and  the  profcasiocu  wil  bt 
inspected  in  their  relHtlon  to  morality,  safety,  and  the  public  health,  aad  lint 
the  teaching  of  doctrines  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  enfjenilcH 
the  socio)  evil  of  opposition  in  the  minds  of  citizens,  and  incites  divbion  in  Hm 
country,  which  brings,  clearly,  pernicious  consequences. 

These  statements  are  proved  by  the  knowledge  which  the  MInlatrr  kw^ 
the  mockery  by  pupils  of  the  American  school  of  acts  of  the  RoatEO  Calluit 
worship.    In  the  £rst  Uiree  articles  of  the  Concordat,  which  is  the  la*  ol  >ht 
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Republic,  are  rather  amplified  in  the  obligations  of  the  State  toward  the 
Church,  whose  canonical  legislation  is  to  be  respected  by  the  authorities. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  in  order  to  leave  intact 
the  toleration  of  individual  ideas  and  paternal  rights,  the  Ministry  resolves : 

The  Protestant  Schools  are  permitted  to  open  as  private  establishments  in 
which  instruction  may  be  given  to  the  children  of  Protestant  persons,  but  it 
will  not  be  permitted  to  give  them  the  character  of  public  schools  by  means  of 
advertisements,  nor  in  any  similar  manner. 

With  this  I  beg,  etc., 

Feupe  p.  Paul. 

It  was  really  kind  of  the  Colombia  government  to  give  permission 
for  opening  the  doors  at  all !  The  government  might  have  levied  a 
"forced  loan"  on  them,  for  instance,  and  left  them  without  a  door 
to  open,  or  put  them  in  cells  where  doors  were  never  opened,  or  dis- 
posed of  them  in  numerous  other  ways ;  that  it  did  none  of  these  things 
b  a  sufficient  cause  for  gratitude. 

Minister  Hart  was  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
resolution.    He  replied : 

"The  resolution  giving  permission  to  reopen  the  schools  confines  their 
possible  clientage  to  persons  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Instruction  may  be  given 
to  'children  of  Prot^tants '  only.  If  the  principals  of  these  schools  were  will- 
ing to  erect  themselves  into  so  many  inquisitorial  tribunab  to  discover  the 
religious  belief  of  every  parent  or  guardian  presenting  a  child  for  admission, 
the  answers  to  their  inquiries  might  be  untruthful.  Persons  not  Protestants 
might  declare  themselves  to  be  Protestants  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
prohibition  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  Who  would  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  deception,  the  principal  of  the  school  or  the  parent  of  the  child  ? 
This  exaction  is  burdensome,  unreasonable,  and  unjust,  and  any  effort  of 
the  principals  of  the  schools  to  draw  around  their  institutions  the  dead  line  of 
exclusion  on  account  of  religious  belief  would  be  as  humiliating  as,  probably, 
it  would  be  futile.  The  right  to  put  this  burden  upon  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  occupied  in,  or  who  desire  to  occupy  themselves  in,  teaching 
in  Colombia  cannot  be  admitted. 

"The  resolution  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  forbids,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  way,  any  and  all  public  announcements  concerning  these  in- 
stitutions, and  this  because  'it  will  not  be  permitted  to  give  them  the  character 
ol  public  schods.'  I  do  not  understand  that  public  notice  makes  a  public 
school,  within  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  'public  school,'  any  more 
than  the  lack  of  public  notice  would  convert  a  public  school  into  a  private 
adbooL   The  purpose  of  the  prohibition  is  clearer  than  its  logic. 

"The  directors  of  these  schools  have  no  desire  that  their  institutions  be 
ooosidered  as  public  schools  in  the  sense  of  forming  part  of  the  system  of 
in8tructk>n  provided  by,  or  especially  encouraged  by,  the  State.  The  desire 
ol  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  to  continue  the  lawful  business  in  which 
Ih^  are  engaged  .  .  .  and  this  is  their  right  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
amity,  navigation,  and  conunerce  between  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the 
United  States  of  America." 

1R0I*.I  — j» 
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The  alleged  govemmeDt  of  Colombia  took  similarly  hostile  actitHi 
against  American  schools  io  all  parts  of  the  country',  the  following 
circular  being  issued  for  that  purpose: 

(Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  Governor  Vele«.) 

Bogota.  Jan.  11,  j 
Governor ,  Barranquilla: 

With  date  of  December  30,  in  use  of  the  respective  constitutional  authoriza- 
tion, the  government  issued  o  decree  authorizing  the  inspection  of  pn'vmte 
establishments  of  instruction.  The  decree  provides  that  until  public  order  it 
re-established  it  is  prohibited  to  open  such  establishments,  of  whatever  f^railc, 
class,  or  condition  they  may  be,  without  special  or  express  permission  of  the 
government,  and  that  those  who  act  contrary  to  this  edict  will  be  compellMl  to 
close  their  establishments  and  will  pay  a  fine  of  500  to  2000  pesos.  Pleue  let 
the  public  know  of  this  decree  and  enforce  it  in  that  departmenL  Vol 
authoiized  to  grant  the  permission  referred  to  or  to  deny  the  s 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  institution  and  with  regard  to  the  actual  si 


the  nation. 
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Joaquin  P.  Velez,  Governor  of  Barranquilla,  dosed  the  * 
American  schools  in  that  town,  —  one  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  and  o 
a  "Popular  School."  When  United  States  Consul  George  W.  Coltrig 
wrote  to  him,  submitting  the  prospectus,  list  of  books,  etc.,  for  bi* 
examination,  the  Governor  wrote  a  veiy  insulting  and  bigoted  letter 
in  reply.  He  said  that  the  government  did  not  intend  "lo  coocedc 
authority  to  those  colleges  whose  teachings  arc  opposed  to  our  JDStitu- 
tions  and  to  the  tendencies  of  the  present  government";  that  "it 
is  clear  that  the  teaching  of  doctrine  opposed  to  the  Catholic  reli^oa, 
which  it  defends,  must  be  considered  as  contrary  to  the  goremmrat. 
because  they  inculcate  in  the  young  tlie  beliefs  for  which  the  rebel 
radicals  struggle";  and  he  ended  his  long  rambling  screed  agauut 
the  schools  by  Informing  the  consul:  "Your  intervendoo  in  thii 
matter  could  not  in  any  way  be  coercive,  because  I  am  not  easDy  in- 
timidated, and  furthermore  I  know  how  far  a  foreign  consul  can 
meddle  in  the  disposition  made  by  the  government." 

The  school  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Tonzeau,  al  MnkUia,  wa* 
also  closed  by  the  governor  of  the  department  of  Antioquia. 

The  protests  of  Mr.  Hart  were  unavailing,  and  his  succcsm^.  Mi- 
Beauprc,  was  instructed  to  follow  the  same  line  in  cDdeavoriiig  to 
obtain  fair  treatment  for  the  schools.  Comment  on  the  actioD  of  tb: 
Colombian  authorities  b  unnecessary. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  MAKE  FOR  INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  MORAL  IMPROVEMENT.— 
LITERATURE 

IN  the  establishment  of  lyceums,  theatres,  operas,  and  social  so- 
cieties the  countries  of  Central  America  and  the  northern  part 

of  South  America  have  hardly  made  a  beginning.  That  these 
are  all  elements  of  education  admits  of  no  argument  In  all  Vene- 
suela  and  Colombia  there  is  not  a  single  self-sustaining  theatre. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  pretended  theatres  in  the  principal  towns, 
and  the  alleged  performances  in  them  are  disgusting  rather  than 
othei^rise.  Occasionally  a  French  or  Italian  opera  company  will 
visit  the  capital  under  government  subvention ;  but  this  b  merely  for 
a  few  weeks.  The  vast  population  of  these  countries  has  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  either  music  in  the  higher  sense  or  the  drama. 

As  regards  scientific  progress  and  inventions,  I  know  of  nothing 
original  in  Central  or  South  America.  The  pretended  patents  granted 
by  these  governments  are  too  frivolous  to  merit  discussion.  Men 
have  no  time  for  science  or  invention  in  a  community  where  their 
entire  energy  is  consumed  in  war. 

On  the  professions  in  Latin  America  we  can  make  a  better  report 
There  are  many  lawyers  of  exceeding  keenness  of  mind  and  of  a  sound 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence.  A  decent  and  stable  judiciary  could 
very  easily  be  organized,  and  a  reasonably  fair  administration  of  jus- 
tice secured,  if  the  matter  were  entrusted  to  the  lawyers  untrammelled 
by  the  mOitaiy  chiefs.  As  to  the  clergy  little  need  be  said.  It  com- 
prises the  CaUiolic  priesthood,  which,  as  shown  elsewhere,  is  a  body 
of  men  deserving  high  praise. 

Central  and  South  America  are  very  deficient  in  libraries,  which, 
of  course,  b  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  backward  state  of  puUic 
education.  There  are,  it  is  true,  libraries  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  principal  capitals;  but  even  these  are  not  patronized  by  the 
puUic  at  large  except  to  a  very  limited  extent  A  few  of  the  "  doctors,'' 
poets,  and  newspaper  writers  will  be  found  at  infrequent  intervals 
making  use  of  the  reference  books  in  the  library,  but  that  b  all.  That 
there  ^ould  be  only  one  or  two  public  libraries  in  a  nation,  and  that 
these  shoidd  have  no  circulating  departmoits,  b  not  very  encourag- 
ing. The  overwhelming  mass  of  the  people  in  all  the  Latin-Americao 
countries  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  even  the  existence  of 
public  libraries,  let  alone  of  their  practical  use. 
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Another  great  and  lamentable  defect  in  Latin  America  b  Uw  lack 
of  necessary  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  for  maintaining 
crippled  and  otherwise  defective  persons.  The  masses  of  the  people  — 
that  is  to  say.  the  peons  —  are  bom  and  live  and  die  without  mrdictl 
attendance.  I  need  not  enter  into  any  extensive  discussion  as  tu  the 
grave  and  serious  detriment  this  is  to  the  entire  race.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  few  bospitxils  in  all  these  countries.  Those  which  an 
managed  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Catholic  Church  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, excellent  institutions,  and  they  are  served,  as  a  rule,  by  the  bat 
medical  talent  in  the  localify.  Hospitals  maintained  by  tlie  diffeicnt 
national,  State,  or  municipal  governments  are,  on  the  contnuy,  badiT 
equipped  and  managed,  and  more  likely  to  hasten  the  patient's  dealk 
than  retard  it. 

In  the  matter  of  their  sports  the  Latin  Americans  display  (heir 
character  no  less  truly  than  in  their  other  social  and  political  institu- 
tions. The  cock-fight  and  the  bull-fight  are  practically  the  only  funci 
of  sport  which  are  recognized  or  enjoyed  by  the  genuine  Lalio 
American.  The  savagery  and  brutality  of  these  degrading  ento- 
tainments  need  not  be  especially  commented  upon.  A  man  Ls  indeed 
in  a  very  low  state  of  civilization  who  could  find  enjoyment  to  eiltier 
of  them. 

I.     LlTEEATUHE 

In  literature  and  literaiy  attainments  there  is  a  eonaidenhle  cle- 
ment of  the  Latin -American  population  which  possesses  high  qualifi- 
cations. The  literary  productions  are  usually  in  florid  and  luxuhoni 
language.  Much  of  it  is  brilliant,  although  the  form  rather  than  Ike 
substance  will  attract  attention.  Most  of  the  literary  productiiai 
remind  one  of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  editor,  who,  in  writing  of  |Imi» 
turn  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  said  that  his  pen  "combines  the  qaifi- 
ties  of  the  scimitar  of  Saladin  and  the  battle-axe  of  Cn^ur  de  liCB. 
and  he  wields  it  like  a  very  Orlando."  This  sentence  gives  the  k(f 
to  the  style  of  Latin -American  composition. 

Some  years  ago  a  writer  in  Caracas  alleged  that  the  authon  af 
Venezuela  were  deficient  in  literary  powers.  Immediately  a  pwl 
meeting  was  called  of  all  those  who  had  ever  wielded  a  pen.  Indig- 
nant protests  were  made  against  the  offending  critic,  and  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  literature  was  not  yet  dead  in  Venezuela,  the  metoben 
of  the  convention  decided  to  show  how  ably  and  well  they  could  widr- 
Each  one  selected  a  subject,  and  thereupon  went  home  and  procveded 
to  express  his  thoughts  with  reference  to  it  in  the  most  ornate  Spanuk. 
This  conglomeration  of  essays  and  discussions  was  collected  and 
printed  in  one  volume  of  at  least  a  thousand  huge  pa{^.  It  had 
neither  plan,  logical  sequence,  nor  aim ;  but  it  sufficed  to  deiuon^lralr 
that  the  educated  Venezuelan  is  a  genuine  literary  man,  and  entitlni 
as  such  lo  due  homage.    It  would  not  be  fair  to  say.  however,  thai 
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the  same  degree  of  frivolity  characterizes  Latin-American  authors 
generally.  Rather,  I  would  say  that  in  literature  the  Latin  Americans 
have  made  infinitely  greater  advancement  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  human  endeavor.  Of  course,  their  literature  is  the  intellec- 
tual product  of  what  I  call  the  **  doctor  class  *' ;  it  is  imaginative  rather 
than  logical,  keen  and  subtle  instead  of  profound,  discursive  and 
theoretical  but  not  practical.  Many  excellent  examples  of  the  oratory 
and  literature  of  Latin  America  will  be  found  throughout  this  work. 

if i  Ddirto  Sobre  el  Chimbarasso^  by  Bolivar,  is  so  excellent  an  ex- 
ample d  a  typical  Latin-American  classic,  that  I  must  quote  from  it, 
even  though  much  is  lost  in  the  translation. 

Mt  DsLmiuM  ON  Chdcborazo 

I  had  come  enveloped  in  the  mantle  of  the  rainbow  from  where  the  brim- 
ming Orinoco  pajTS  its  tribute  to  the  god  of  waters.  I  had  visited  the  enchanted 
Amasonian  fountains,  and  wished  to  arise  to  the  heights  of  the  universe.  I 
sought  the  tracks  of  La  Condamine  and  of  Humboldt  I  followed  them  auda^ 
cioiisly;  nothing  detained  me.  I  arrived  at  the  glacial  regions;  the  ether 
suffocated  my  breath.  No  human  footstep  had  trod  the  diamond  crown 
whidb  the  hand  of  Eternity  had  placed  on  the  sublime  temples  of  the  lord  of 
the  Andes.  I  said  to  myscdf :  '*This  mantle  of  the  rainbow,  which  has  served 
me  as  a  standard,  has  reconnoitred  in  my  hands  the  infernal  regions,  has 
ploughed  through  the  rivers  and  oceans,  has  ascended  above  the  gigantic 
shoulders  of  the  Andes;  the  country  has  been  laid  subject  at  the  feet  of  Co- 
lombia, and  time  has  not  been  able  to  detain  the  march  of  Liberty.  Belona  has 
been  humiliated  by  the  splendor  of  the  rainbow,  and  cannot  I  dimb  over  the 
hoaiy-headed  giant  of  the  earth  I  Yes,  I  can."  And  possessed  by  the  violence 
of  a  spirit  unknown  to  me,  which  appeared  to  me  divine,  I  left  bdiind  the  foot- 
prints of  Humboldt,  covering  with  a  doud  the  eternal  crystals  which  surround 
the  summit  of  Chimborazo.  Soon  after,  as  if  under  the  impulse  of  the  spirit 
which  animated  me,  and  fainting  from  striking  with  my  head  the  vault  of  the 
firmament,  I  stood  with  my  feet  at  the  threshold  of  the  abyss. 

A  feverish  delirium  seized  my  mind :  I  felt  myself  burning  with  a  strange 
and  powerful  fire.    It  was  the  God  of  Colombia  which  possesuied  me. 

Siiddenly  Time  presented  himself  to  me,  beneath  the  venerable  counte- 
nance of  an  old  man,  burdened  with  the  spoils  of  age ;  frowning,  leaning,  bald, 
the  complexion  of  death,  a  8C3rthe  in  the  hand.  .  .  . 

'*  I  am  the  father  of  the  centuries ;  I  am  the  arcanum  of  fame  and  secrecy ; 
my  mother  was  Eternity;  the  limits  of  my  empire  are  the  boundaries  of  the 
Ii^ite;  for  me  there  b  no  sepulchre,  because  I  am  more  powerful  than 
Death ;  I  see  the  past  and  the  future  and  give  the  present  from  my  hands. 
Why  do  you  swell  with  pride,  young  or  aged,  man  or  hero  ?  Do  you  think  your 
Universe  is  anything  ?  What,  to  raise  you  up  above  an  atom  of  creation  is  to 
date  you  with  pride !  Do  you  think  that  the  instants  which  they  call  centuries 
can  serve  to  measure  my  secrets  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  you  have  ever  seen 
the  sacred  truth  ?  Do  you  suppose  foolishly  that  your  actions  have  any  value 
in  my  eyes  ?  All  is  less  than  a  point  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite,  which  is 
my  brother.** 

Overcome  by  a  sacred  terror,  "Why,  O  Time,*'  I  responded,  "have  you 
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not  made  to  disappear  mortal  mbeiy,  which  has  become  ao  great  t  1 1 
surpassed  all  meo  in  good  Fortune,  because  I  have  been  deTated  to  tbe  bead 
of  all.  1  dominate  the  earth  with  my  footsteps;  1  rea^b  Etenilv  wHb  ay 
hands;  1  feel  the  infernal  prisons  surge  beneath  my  feet;  I  em  lookiog  with 
toy  brilliant  stars  at  the  infinite  Suns:  I  measure  without  utODialuitent  the 
space  which  encloses  matter;  and  iu  your  countenance  I  read  the  history  of  the 
past  and  tbe  thoughts  of  destiny." 

"Observe,"  he  said  to  me;  "learn,  preserve  in  your  mind  that  which  yoa 
have  seen;  picture  to  tbe  eyes  of  your  fellovr  creatures  the  reppewotatiao  of 
the  physical  Universe,  of  tbe  moral  Universe ;  do  not  conceal  the  secrets  which 
the  heavens  have  revealed  to  you ;  tell  the  truth  to  mankind."  .  .  .  Ilieplus- 
tasy  disappeared. 

Absorbed,  motionless  with  astonishment,  to  say  it  thus,  I  remained  weak 
for  a  long  time,  stretched  out  upon  that  immense  diaiQond  which  served  mr 
for  a  bed.  Finally,  the  tremendous  voice  of  Colombia  shouted  to  me.  I  wu 
resuscitated;  I  awoke  from  my  torpor;  I  opened  with  my  own  hands  mj 
heavy  eyelids;  I  again  became  a  man,  and  wrote  "My  Delirium." 

In  Book  I,  Part  III,  chapter  xxvij,  of  this  work,  entitled  "Sani- 
DeificaUon  of  the  Dictators,"  the  newspaper  articles  quoted  are  fur 
samples  of  tbe  editorial  art  as  practised  in  Venezuela.  LiterstUK  ot 
a  much  higher  and  more  serious  type  is  displayed  in  tbe  esaajs  of  Dr. 
S.  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  his  "Social  Studies,"  from  which  extensiTe  quota- 
tions are  made  in  many  chapters  of  this  work.  Many  aelectioos  an 
also  printed  from  Latin-American  writers  on  iotematiotial  qu«s(iaiu. 
from  which  the  student  can  observe  the  cunning,  evasive  and  ao(>h» 
tical  methods  and  traits  of  the  Latin-American  mind  as  displayed  n 
the  diplomatic  game. 

The  literature  of  Latin  America,  being  an  offshoot  from  that  ot 
Spain,  exhibits  many  of  the  traits  of  the  latter.  Tbe  Spanish  langoi^ 
lends  itself  more  to  beUes-lettres  than  to  logical  discussion  or  scicnttSc 
statement.  It  will  be  foimd  that  almost  eveiy  doctor  who  write* 
knows  all  about  Virgil  and  Homer,  that  he  has  Gr«ek  and  Roraaa 
mythology  at  his  Soger-tips,  so  that  classical  references  will  be  fottnd 
upon  almost  every  page.  He  also  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  gmet*l 
history,  particulariy  that  of  Rome  and  the  Latin  nations. 

Poetry  is  the  perennial  product  of  a  Latin -.\mericaa  writer,  aod 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  poets.  And,  indeed,  much  of  tfalt 
which  they  write  is  really  very  good.  In  Latin  America  poeti^  floor- 
ishes  like  a  green  bay  tree.  Every  newspaper  contains  effusiaiif  hf 
some  local  bard,  and  some  of  them  are  entitled  to  take  bigfa  nak 
among  literary  productions. 

The  burning  verses  written  by  the  Latin-American  bard  to  Wt 
"mistress"  eyebrow"  are  intense  almost  to  the  point  ot  deJirium  is 
their  expressions  of  love.  A  haunting  form  of  patlios  and  myitay 
pervades  them.  The  solemn  stillness  of  the  ink-black  night,  tbr 
strange  weird  sounds  in  the  dread  cafions,  the  fitful  breaths  o(  Ac 
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vast  forests,  or  the  soft  notes  ct  melody  in  the  pale  moonlight  by  the 
shimmering  waves  d  the  wild  ocean,  are  all  backgrounds  for  a  thou- 
sand themes  of  enraptured  or  despairing  affection,  of  startling  daring 
or  fearful  danger,  told  with  exquisite  modulation,  with  the  rhythm 
of  music  and  the  vividness  ct  art 

To  attempt  to  mention  the  poets  by  name  would  be  a  task  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  some 
scholar  may  be  induced  to  delve  deep  into  this  precious  mine  d  quaint 
literature  for  the  purpose  of  adequately  presenting  it  to  the  English- 
speaking  worid. 


CHAPTER  XUI 
THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA 


"The  i^ligioo  of  tbe  republic  is  Ihe  Koman  Catlialic  Apostolic,  and  ail  diten  an 
excluded.  Tbe  political  powers  are  boimd  to  respect  iL  to  cause  it  to  be  resperin].  ukI 
to  protect  it  in  ita  liberty',  ami  all  its  other  rigbts."  —  Corutitulion  of  Ecuador. 

3  and  maiutaiiiB  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  religtun.  mm! 


"  Peru  professea  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  taith,  and  Aora  not  penail  the  ONf 
cise  of  a'ay  other  in  public.  It  i«  protected  and  its  ministers  arc  npportid  t^  ll* 
state."  —  ConMdtition  of  Peru. 

THE  goverDment  of  Haiti  concluded  a  concordat  with  tbe  Holy 
See  in  1869,  by  which  an  archbishopric  and  de|)eDdent  bUbop- 
rics  were  established;  all  iaoumbents  l>eiDg  nomtaated  by  Ibe 
Preaident,  appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  paid  by  the  state. 

Id  Paraguay  the  religion  of  the  state  is  the  Roman  Catiwlic 
Apostolic,  but  the  exercise  of  other  forms  of  worship  is  tolerated. 

In  Santo  Domingo  the  religion  of  the  state  la  Uie  Roman  Catbolic, 
but  other  forms  are  allowed  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  established  religion  of  Uruguay,  partially  supported  by  tfat 
state,  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  other  forms  are  tolerated.       


I 

Tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  praetloally  the  only  church  iaS 
America,  though  in  some  of  the  countries  other  churches  are  nominallT 
tolerated.  In  other  countries  no  church  but  the  Roman  C^tboUr  ii 
permitted.  Such  mediaeval  intolerance  seems  especially  incongruous  n 
what  are  alleged  to  be  republics.  I  believe  there  are  but  three  ProtM> 
tant  missions  in  all  Venezuela,  none  in  Bolivia  or  Ecuador;  that  tboi 
are  but  one  or  two  in  Peru,  and  few  in  Chili,  Argentina,  or  BnaL 
Even  in  Mexico,  where  not  the  slightest  legal  distinction  a  naik 
between  churches,  there  are  very  few  Protestant  denominalioaa.  lai 
the  infiuence  of  these  is  limited.    The  Roman  Catbdic  Chuii^  il 
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thus  a  force  of  vast  importance  in  South  America,  and  commands 
the  most  serious  thought  in  connection  with  the  development  of  these 
countries. 

In  South  America  the  adherents,  the  defenders,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  called  the  Conservadores;  their  opponents,  the 
Liberales.  Of  the  ceaseless  outcrop  of  revolutions,  many  are  con- 
sidered in  the  histories  as  conflicts  between  the  Liberales  and  the 
Conservadores.  The  stranger  unfamiliar  with  the  vain  imaginations 
of  these  people,  with  their  extraordinary  illusions,  their  absurd 
exaggerations,  their  incomprehensible  ignorance;  and  moved  by 
their  exquisite  politeness,  their  protestations  of  sacred  and  undying 
honor,  and  by  such  appearances  of  heroism  or  martyrdom  as  would 
seem  to  reduce  Kosciusko  to  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  —  such  a 
person  might  readily  suppose  that  there  was  some  just  ground  for 
placing  these  revolutions  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  merdy 
mercenary  ventures.  But  he  would  find,  as  his  experience  broadened, 
that  a  marauding  band  calls  its  members  Liberales,  Conservadores, 
Nationalistes,  Federalistes,  Restauradores,  or  by  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  high-sounding  but  hollow  names,  as  its  grasping  fancy  prompts. 

Occasionally  Liberales  will  tell  in  American  or  European  news- 
papers of  wrongs  as  committed  by  the  Conservadores,  and  as  if  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were  responsible.  The  wnter  remembers 
one  noted  Colombian  whose  eyes  rolled  in  fine  frenzy  and  whose  voice 
ranir  with  vows  of  vencieance  as  he  described  how  die  Conservadores 
C^come  into  po^r?Ll  annuUed  the  existing  marriage  laws,  and 
had  declared  marriages  under  such  laws  null  and  void;  how  his 
brother-in-law  had  thus  been  enabled  to  desert  his  sister  and  marry 
another  woman,  etc.,  impljring,  as  he  ran  on,  that  the  Church  was  in 
some  manner  a  party  to  an  outrage  committed  on  the  institution  of 
marriage. 

Now  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  r^ards  marriage  as  one  of  its 
sacred  functions,  a  rite,  a  divine  ordinance,  which  can  be  celebrated 
only  through  its  exclusive  prerogative.  The  Church,  therefore,  denies, 
and  has  always  denied,  the  validity  of  a  civil  marriaee  ceremony. 
But  if  the  ChSch  acquires  tempoiS  power  through  ^triumph  Jf 
the  so-called  Conservadores,  or  otherwise,  and  influences  the  govern- 
ment to  make  void  marriages  which  were  civilly  valid  when  performed, 
aiich  act  deserves  the  severest  censure,  even  though  the  Church  has 
always  declared  such  marriages  to  be  null  and  void.  An  ordinance 
of  a  church,  however  wholesome  and  salutary  in  itself,  may  be  both 
unjust  and  harmful  if  incorporated  into  the  civil  law  ci  the  state,  and 
grossly  so  if  made  operative  upon  non-communicants,  and  retroactive. 

Certain  political  relations,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  South  America,  as  the  supreme  religious  factor  ci  that  continent, 
could  not  avoid,  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  Within  its  fold  are  most 
of  the  distinguished  families  and  most  of  the  few  respectable  educa- 
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tional   institutions.     Such   semi-politicaJ    relations   between   CbtlRlr'1 
and  state  as  exist  in  the  departments  of  education  and  chati^  i 
of  unquestioned  public  utility,  and  are  seldom  molested,  even  duriif 
periods  of  the  bloodiest  revolutions.    In  like  manner  are  the  | 
9ons  of  the   clergy  and   the  buildiDgs  of  the  Church 
inviolable. 


II 

Regarding  the  strictly  political  activities  of  the  Church 
pernicious,  and  its  semi- political  connections  as  ordinarily  beneficent, 
or  at  least  not  harmful,  let  us  now  consider  its  moral  and  .spiritual 
influence. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  South  America  comprise  the  best- 
educated  class  of  men  in  the  community.  I  think  all  of  thrm  ua- 
dcrstand  Latin  and  Spanish,  many  of  them  speak  French,  Italian, 
Portuguese ;  not  a  few  understand  English  and  German.  In  bistori- 
cal  and  literary  knowledge  they  are  pre-eminent.  In  natural  acitncc 
very  few  are  broadly  proficient,  but  among  them  are  many  good  maliw- 
maticians,  and  some  have  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  astroDomy. 
In  the  subtleties  of  logic  and  philosophy  tliese  priests  have  few 
superiors,  even  among  our  best-trained  college  men.  In  tlic  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  in  the  great  wildernesses,  where  white  men  haw 
seldom  trod,  one  may  find  Roman  Catholic  churches  aod  mj— i»><jf, 
and  often  priests  of  culture  and  fine  intellectual  power. 

For  the  simple,  pious,  moral  lives  these  men  lead,  they  are  wortkr 
of  all  praise.  Public  sentiment  in  South  America  demands  less  social 
restraint  than  does  that  in  England  or  the  United  Slates,  aod  the 
temptations  are  great  to  lay  aside  the  teachings  of  virtue  and  fall  la 
with  the  semi -dissolute  mode  of  life  everywhere  prevalent  tit 
climate,  the  very  atmosphere,  invites  moral  aa  well  aa  physical  relaxa- 
tion. And  yet  it  is  the  writer's  deliberate  opinion,  based  upon  persooal 
acquaintance  with  a  large  number  of  priests  and  upon  many  vean  of 
constant  observation,  that  in  the  practice  of  pure  morala  and  aacetic 
virtue  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  South  America  is  not  surpassed  tn 
any  body  of  clergy  of  equal  number  in  any  part  of  Ihe  wofuL  Tbcit 
moral  example  and  influence,  not  only  by  virtue  of  tbdr  authority  a* 
functionaries  of  the  Church,  but  by  virtue  of  their  personal  and  private 
character,  are  emphatically  for  good. 

Let  us  discuss  briefly  a  few  of  the  many  phases  of  the  work  of  lb 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  great  civilizing  agent  in  South  AntoicL 

In  spite  of  the  thunders  of  the  Church  and  of  its  dc^mas  of  Heiaal 
damnation,  "la  querida"  is  rife,  and  an  alarming  proporttoa  of  A* 
people  ignore  the  marriage  ceremony;  and  yet  the  Koiaan  Calfcoic 
Church,  refusing  absolution  to  men  and  women  who  live  togete 
out  of  matrimony,  inculcating  always  and  cvciywbere  the  flcn^ 
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ness  and  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  bond,  exerts  a  great  and 
ben^cent  power. 

Another  noble  influence  of  the  Church  lies  in  its  stem  and  unre- 
lenting attitude  in  favor  of  law  and  order,  of  stability,  and  of  security 
to  life  and  property.  That  in  South  America  bloodshed  and  anarchy 
run  riot,  that  its  many  governments  are  as  unstable  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  is  due  neither  immediately  nor  remotely,  directly  nor  indirectly, 
to  the  Church,  but  to  forces  entirely  beyond  its  control.  The  Churdi 
stands  for  law  and  order,  at  all  tunes  and  under  all  circumstances. 
Its  teachings  are  of  the  strictest  and  severest  morality,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  mightiest  bulwarks  of  the  worid  against  anarchy. 

Again,  in  works  of  charity,  in  a  land  where  the  demands  on  charity 
ate  so  great,  the  resources  so  small,  the  Church  deserves  the  greatest 
credit.  Gro  to  any  leper  hospital  or  colony  in  South  America,  and 
thane  will  you  find  Ixu  Hermaniiaa  de  los  Pobres  (The  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor)  devoting  their  lives  to  ministering  to  these  sad,  pathetic 
outcasts  of  the  worid.  Human  love  and  devotion  can  do  no  more. 
Sublimest  of  all  heroines,  these  infinitely  blessed  women  make  us  fed, 
even  in  our  darkest  hours,  the  divine  essence  in  humanity.  The 
church  in  whose  name  and  under  whose  authority  they  labor  deserves 
and  will  receive  for  such  noble  work  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all 
just,  broad-minded  men. 

Moreover,  the  Church  in  South  America  is  the  most  earnest 
champion  of  the  cause  of  education.  What  little  effort  has  been  made 
to  establish  an  efficient  system  cl  schools  has  sprung  from  the  priests, 
and  if  the  methods  of  education  are  deficient  and  inadequate  and  the 
facilities  for  education  limited  in  comparison  with  those  in  civilized 
countries,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Church  is  not  the  govern- 
ment, and  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  constant  political  disorder  that 
not  only  prevents  the  establishment  of  any  efficient  system  of  popular 
education,  but  also  heavily  handicaps  all  commerce,  all  industry, 
everything  that  makes  for  civilization  as  against  barbarism. 


m 

Perhaps  the  most  transcendent  of  all  deficiencies  in  the  political 
life  of  Spanish  America  is  the  lack  of  stem  morality.  This  lack  may 
be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  great  scarcity  among  the  people 
of  the  Bible,  whose  value  in  implanting  positive  doctrines  of  morality 
and  in  forming  sound  character  is  incalculable.  The  Church  falls 
far  short  of  accomplishing  all  that  it  should  accomplish  in  spreading 
broadcast  this  Book  of  books,  —  this  work  of  profound  philosophy, 
this  unrivalled  storehouse  of  literature,  this  vast  reservoir  ci  history, 
this  infallible  guide  in  pure  morality,  this  beacon  of  eternal  hope.  I 
am  satisfied  ibat  at  the  present  time  not  one  family  in  a  hundred,  in 
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Spaaish  America,  lias  a  copy  of  the  Bihle  id  the  house.  No  one  cmM 
do  a  greater  service  to  humanity  thaa  to  place  a  copy  in  every  fanuljr 
of  the  land. 

IV 

The  Romaa  Catholic  Church  in  Latin  America  fully  deserves 
high  praise,  even  in  broader  terms  thao  are  here  employed,  but  un- 
qualified approval  i{  cannot  receive.  There  is  a  blemish,  —  the  re- 
ligious intolerance  prevailing  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru, 
and  some  other  countries,  where,  under  concordats  established  w!tfa 
the  Holy  See,  or  from  other  causes,  the  free  development  and  exetaat 
of  Protestant  beliefs  are  hindered,  Protestant  missions  harassed,  aod 
their  schools  molested. 

This  policy  is  so  short-sighted,  so  narrow-minded,  so  indefeninble. 
that  one  may  well  feel  that  the  various  states,  rather  than  the  Chunii, 
arc  primarily  responsible  for  it.  The  in6uence  of  the  Church  in  South 
America  is  a  wondrous  blessing,  a  vast  power  for  good  ;  but  rdigwni 
intolerance  on  its  part  is  the  very  thing  of  all  things  that  might  undrr- 
mine  or  destroy  that  power.  The  progress  of  the  Church  in  the  L'nilrd 
States  demonstrates  that  its  marvellous  development  is  not  ineompal- 
ible  with  the  widest  religious  freedom  and  mutual  tolerance. 

The  true  strength  of  the  Church  is  not  in  fanatics  or  in  bigDted 
adherents,  but  in  the  sincere  veneration  of  broad-minded,  tboughtful 
men.  The  Church  in  South  America  should  use  its  ioBuencc  with 
the  powers  of  state,  to  the  end  that  religious  intolerance  shall  cease, 


CHAPTER  XLin 

AN  ESTDIATE  OP  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SPAIN  ON 
THE  LATIN-AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

IN  the  United  States  it  is  common  to  blame,  for  the  manifold  dis- 
orders of  Latin  America,  not  its  inhabitants,  but  Spain.  Thus,  it 
is  said  that  if  they  have  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  self-government, 
it  is  because  they  as  colonists  have  been  oppressed  and  groimd  down, 
and  have  been  given  no  opportimity  to  govern  themselves.  Dr.  Free- 
man Snow,  in  his  lectures  on  International  Law  before  the  Naval 
War  College,  said : 

**In  palliation  of  their  condition,  it  might  be  said  that  when  they  began 
their  existence  as  independent  states  seventy  years  ago  their  people  had  never 
had  the  slightest  experience  in  self-government.  They  were  ruled  by  govern- 
ors appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  they  had  existed  largely,  if  not  solely, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country." 

It  is  true  that  Spain  has  neither  ever  understood  nor  attempted 
in  good  faith  to  practise  the  basic  principles  of  good  government,  — 
justice  and  "a  square  deal  **  for  all  men.  But  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  C^itral  America  (excepting  Costa  Rica)  were  better  governed 
by  the  Spanish  viceroys  tluin  they  ordinarily  have  been  governed 
since.  Tlie  Spanish  colonial  system  was  by  no  means  ideal,  —  in 
fact  it  was  indefensible,  but  under  it  life  and  property  were  safer  than 
they  have  been  imder  the  dictatorships. 


'  When  Spain  is  mentioned  to  an  American,  he  thinks  of,  first,  her 
religious  intolerance,  as  typified  in  the  Inquisition;  second,  her 
Moody  and  tyrannical  career  all  through  Latin  America,  notably  in 
Peru  and  Mexico,  exemplified  in  the  Conquistadores,  and  in  Weyler 
in  Cuba;  third,  the  evidence  of  a  cruel  spirit,  shown  even  in  her 
national  sport,  the  bull-fight. 

This  indictment  is  severe,  and  justified  by  the  facts.  But  let  us 
consider  the  matter  a  little  further. 

The  Inqtusition  vras  horrible,  beyond  the  powers  of  description 
and  of  condemnation.  But  Spain  had  no  monopoly  ct  fanaticism  and 
bigotry.    The  record  of  our  own  witchcraft  persecutions,  in  enlight- 
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ened  Massachusetts,  constitutes  a  chapter  of  horrors  whicli 
one  ashamed  of  his  race.  Nor  was  England  blameless.  For  ii 
David  Lewis,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  for  the 
siu  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  ctmadeact. 
was  hanged,  disembowelled,  and  quartered  August  27,  1697.  On  the 
scaffold  this  sainted  man  said : 

"But  why  again  this  untimely  death  7  My  religion  b  the  Roman  Catholk 
religion.  In  it  I  have  lived  above  forty  years.  In  it  1  now  die,  and  ao  fixrdli 
die,  that  if  all  the  good  things  in  this  world  were  offered  to  me  to  renouncr  it. 
all  should  not  move  me  one  hair's  breadth  from  my  Roaian  Catholic  tahh, 
A  Roman  Catholic  I  am,  b.  Roman  Catholic  priest  I  am,  a  Roman  Cathnlk 
priest  of  that  religious  order  called  the  Society  of  Jesus  I  am ;  and  I  bleaa  God. 
who  first  called  me,  and  1  bless  the  hour  in  which  I  was  first  called,  both  unto 
that  faith  and  function.  Please  now  to  observe,  I  was  condemned  fur  reait- 
ing  Mass,  hearing  confessions,  administering  the  sacraments,  anointing  iW 
sick,  christening,  manning,  preaching.  Aa  for  reading  the  Mass,  it  waa  tltf 
old,  and  still  is  the  accustomed  and  laudable,  litui^  of  the  Holy  Church;  and 
all  the  other  acta  which  are  acts  of  religion  tending  to  the  worahip  at  God; 
and  for  this  d}-ing,  1  die  for  religion.  .  .  .  Wbomsoe\-er,  present  or  iliiiil. 
I  have  ever  offended,  I  humbly  desire  them  to  forgive  me.  Aa  for  mT  eoankl 
had  I  as  many  hearts  aa  I  have  fingers,  with  all  those  hearts  would  I  fofgnt 
my  enemies," 

Anglo-Saxons  about  to  condemn  the  Spanish  peo[de  for  iriigiiMi 
intolerance,  ponder  well  these  words:  "Letbim  thatsiaoeU)  noUcail 
the  first  stone ! " 

The  cruelty  practised  by  the  Conquistadores,  and  thencefonrard 
dowa  the  long  line  of  Spanish  generals  even  to  Weyler,  has  been 
grave  and  indefensible.  But  it  has  been  mild,  indeed,  as  compwd 
with  the  imspeakable  outrages  wrought  by  the  military  Dictaton  aod 
Jefes  of  Latin  America,  since  the  "Independence,"  —  crimea  (ptac 
tised  under  the  pretended  authority  of  government!)  which  make 
one  heart- sick  to  contemplate. 

We  call  the  buU-fight  cruel ;  so  it  is,  and  no  thoroughly  dnltttd 
people  could  enjoy  it.  But  while  we  Americans  regard  with  botior 
the  bull-fight,  with  its  disembowelling  of  noble  horses,  ita  stabbing  of 
goaded  bulls,  we  yet  persist  in  that  infinitely  more  sava^  and  bar- 
barous crime  against  humanity  and  Christian  decency,  —  the  exe- 
cution of  men  and  women  by  process  of  law.  Think  of  a  people  that 
pretends  to  be  moral  and  civilized,  taking  a  helpless,  trembling  (eUo« 
creature  and  torturing  him  or  her  for  weeks  or  months,  through  the 
devious  and  inscrutable  processes  of  the  "law";  think  of  its  holdiDC 
the  horror  of  the  scaffold  ever  before  the  imagination  ot  the  ttmctetMd 
victim  and  then  slitting  "the  thin-spun  life";  think  of  its  tenifyiiC 
the  hearts  and  shaking  the  reason  of  the  victim's  wife  aod  duldieft, 
his  father  or  mother;  of  (he  daughter,  beg^og  the  executive  to  tiput 
her  father's  life,  but  b^ging  in  vaJn ;  think  of  the  unspeakable  taba^ 
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of  hanging  an  innocent  man,  and  I  believe  that  hundreds  of  them 
have  been  hanged  in  the  United  States  through  the  fatal  mistakes  of 
judges  and  juries  who  claimed  to  be  God-fearing,  law-abiding  citi- 
xens;  —  think  of  all  (rf  this  danming»  deadening  horror;  and  while 
it  stalks  beside  us»  let  us  prate  no  more  of  Spanish  bull-fights ! 


n 

Let  us  now  consider  what  Spanish  influences,  in  addition  to  the 
forces  and  instruments  of  government,  have  affected  the  Latin- 
American  peoples. 

The  permanently  beneficial  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  (elsewhere  more  fully  set  forth)  may  properly  be  credited  to 
Spain. 

The  language  and  literature  of  Spain  are  a  priceless  inheritance. 
The  Spanish  hinguage  is  the  most  exquisite  form  of  human  speech,  — 
soft  yet  sonorous,  rhythmic  yet  flexible.  Free  from  the  barbarities 
that  play  havoc  with  English  spelling  and  Grerman  declensions,  it 
is  susceptible  of  the  most  delicate  inflections,  the  most  varied  intona- 
tions. Exuberant  yet  precise,  lithe  and  graceful,  musical,  luxurious, 
it  is  a  beautiful  medium  for  the  expression  of  philosophy,  of  art,  of 
poetry,  and  of  love.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  inapt  for  intense  con- 
centration, for  thundering  invective,  for  terse  conmiercial  terminology. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  ornate  and  delicate  tongue,  stealing  insensibly  into 
one's  affections  and  remaining  there. 

The  literature  that  has  come  down  to  Latin  America  from  the 
mother  country  is,  of  course,  worthy  of  profound  study  and  admiration. 
Calderon  and  Cervantes  are  but  two  of  the  many  great  names  that 
adorn  her  literary  annals. 

Another  heritage  from  Spain,  worthy  of  all  praise,  is  that  stately 
courtesy,  that  fine  politeness,  which  everywhere  obtains,  even  among 
the  lower  classes.  Latin  America  contuns  imnumbered  assassins, 
but  the  coarse,  loud-mouthed  bully  is  rare.  It  is  imusual  to  hear  one 
man  swear  at  or  abuse  another,  and  when  the  affair  reaches  that  pass, 
the  dagger  is  certain  to  be  ready  in  the  background.  The  influence  of 
good  manners,  even  on  the  worst  of  men,  is  of  no  mean  value.  The  real 
Spanish  gentleman  is  the  very  quintessence  of  good  breeding,  cour- 
tooua  hospitality,  sincerity.  He  is  a  very  high  type  cl  man,  —  not  rare 
by  any  means  ;  and  one  regrets  that  he  has  not  had  the  physical 
power  necessary  to  control  the  state  policies  ci  Spain. 

There  are  many  states  whose  ideab  and  mediods  of  government 
correspond  very  closely  to  what  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  view 
of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  development  61  their  inhabi- 
tants. The  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Switzerland  are 
examples.  The  government  of  Mexico  is  far  in  advance  cl,  and  the 
government  of  Spain  b  far  behind,  what  mi^t  be  expected  under 
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such  a  test.  The  people  of  Spain  as  individuals  have  higher  _ 
of  morality,  higher  ideals  of  conduct,  than  might  be  infenvd  from  a 
study  of  Spain's  government  policies.  And  so  with  the  countries  of 
Central  America,  with  Colombia,  and  with  Venezuela:  their  pcoplm 
socially  and  morally  are  far  better  than  their  "governments."  If  tki* 
were  not  so,  civilized  existence  would  be  quite  impossible  in  lbe« 
countries.  It  is  then  in  government  that  Spain  has  made  the  most  eom- 
plete  failure.  Her  governing  class  has  been  corrupt  and  tyraaokal. 
destructive  rather  than  constructive. 

Spain  has  not  known  how  to  govern  colonies.  This,  however,  is 
a  deficiency  to  be  judged  leniently;  and  it  is  not  at  the  root  of  (be 
weakness  of  the  Latin-American  governments.  Even  the  mighty 
United  States  is  still  feeling  its  way,  in  the  administration  of  coloni&t 
possessions;  in  governing  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  it  h»» 
proved  that  it  yet  has  much  to  learn.  England,  the  greatest  coloniziiig 
power  of  the  world,  had  to  serv'e  a  costly  apprenticeship.  Uer  bitter 
e.fperience  in  losing  the  American  colonies  taught  her  more-  than  > 
century  ago  that  the  more  she  should  foster  and  benefit  her  cotoaica, 
the  stronger  and  greater  would  she  herself  become. 

But  if  the  bandit  governments  of  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Ni<:anigiia, 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Colomlni 
do  not  owe  their  present  depravity  to  the  mother  country  (FVance  u 
to  Haiti,  Spain  as  to  all  the  others),  then  to  what  do  they  owe  it  ?  To 
one  and  the  same  cause,  in  every  country  [but  Haiti)  of  Centnl  and 
South  America,  —  miscegenation.  Of  Haiti,  a  negro  colony,  tio  ad- 
vance in  government  could  have  been  expected,  for  the  African  net 
up  to  the  present  time  has  plainly  shown  its  incapacity  for  self-gtt^Tin- 
ment.  The  future  capacity  is  beyond  the  scope  of  certain  predict 
Uon;  but  up  to  the  present  time  this  race,  saving  noted  iiidiridiuiJ 
exceptions,  has  not  been  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  world's  civilia- 
tion.  We  may  now  consider,  as  one  group,  all  the  other  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

Ethnologists  divide  the  human  family  into  three  great  brmnehes,— 
the  Caucasian,  the  Turanian,  and  the  Ethiopian.  The  Turuiiu 
branch  includes  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the  American  IikS- 
ans.  China  for  thousands  of  years  has  had  a  government  of  m  rels- 
tively  high  degree  of  civilization.  Japan  is  now  accounted  one  of  the 
great  powers.  The  Aztecs  and  Incas,  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  even  in 
their  isolated  condition,  remote  from  all  exterior  influences,  sttaiord 
a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  I  believe  that  Mexico  and  Peru, 
even  before  the  discovery  of  America,  had  belter,  more  stable,  ud 
more  civilized  governments  than  the  present  governments  of  tbecouir 
triea  of  Central  America,  of  Ecuador,  Colombia,  A'enezuelo,  Haiti, 
and  Santo  Domingo,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Conta  Rira 
Good  governments,  then,  have  been  established  by  tlie  C-aucastu 
mce;  relatively  good  governments  by  the  untnixed 
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but  no  civilized  government  has  ever  yet  been  established  by  the 
Ethiopian  race  or  by  the  mixed  breeds. 

Here  is  the  mainspring  of  Latin- American  degeneracy,  —  not 
Spanish  example,  not  even  Spanish  tyranny,  but  the  mixed  character 
of  the  Latin-American  blood.  These  countries  are  suffering  from  the 
endemic  mongrel,  —  by  this  miscegenate  product  of  white  adventurers, 
red  Indians,  and  black  Ethiops  they  are  attainted  to  the  core. 

in 

Returning  now  to  the  heritage  of  Latin  America  from  Spain,  it  is 
relevant  to  note  here  some  of  the  striking  defects  in  Spanish  character. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  defects,  among  the  so-called 
better  classes,  is  their  radically  mistaken  notion  of  labor.  They  regard 
labor  not  only  with  aversion,  but  with  contempt.  It  is  beneath  the 
dignity  ci  a  Spanish  gentleman  to  engage  in  productive  enterprises. 
A  man  may  hold  his  position  among  the  Creole  aristocracy,  if  he  be  a 
gambler,  an  intriguing  scoimdrel,  a  polite  blackmailer,  or  a  murderous 
military  chief;  but  if  he  once  soils  his  hands  with  honest  labor  of  any 
sort,  he  is  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  social  recognition.  Of  course, 
a  conmiunity  imbued  with  so  disastrous  a  prejudice  as  this  cannot 
thrive;  and  to  this  characteristic  of  those  who  should  be  national 
leaders,  combined  with  the  slow,  almost  arrested,  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  Spanish  women,  is  largely  due  the  weakness  of  Spain. 

A  man  bent  on  getting  rich  quick,  without  the  drudgery  of  labor, 
finds  it  an  easy  descent  to  intriguery  and  scoundrelism.  From  Spanish 
contempt  for  the  dignity  of  labor  springs  easily  corruption,  so  rife 
in  Spanish  official  circles. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

CONCESSIONS  AND  MONOPOLIES 

THE  goVemmient  ^'concessicm  **  is  a  peculiariy  distinctive  feature 
of  Latin-American  business  life.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
special  charter  granted  by  a  state  legislature  in  the  United 
States,  where,  however,  the  special  charter  system  has  now  been 
laigdy  superseded  by  general  incorporation  acts,  uniform  in  opera* 
tion  and  effect  It  is  essentially  a  special  privilege  conferred  by  the 
government  on  a  person,  firm,  or  corporation;  a  privilege  not  con- 
ceded by  the  geneial  laws,  or  at  least  not  exercisable  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  government 

A  United  States  patent  bears  a  certain  analogy  to  a  concessicm; 
but  a  patent  is  granted  by  virtue  of  general  laws,  and  not  because  of 
special  favoritism;  and  while  it  creates  an  artificial  monopoly,  it  does 
so  only  under  wholesome  restrictions,  for  a  limited  period,  and  in 
the  product  of  one's  brains. 

Concessions  are  of  all  classes,  for  all  purposes,  and  embrace  all 
objects.  They  are  granted  by  the  executive  department  of  the  govem*- 
ment,  and  although  they  nominally  require  the  approval  of  the 
Congress,  yet  as  tins  body  is  always  actually,  if  not  theoretically, 
appointed  by  the  Dictator,  such  approval  is  only  a  matter  of  the  wishes 
of  that  exalted  personage. 

To  attempt  to  carry  on,  without  a  concession,  mining,  trans- 
portation, or  manufacturing,  would  be,  in  most  Latin-American 
countries,  a  highly  dangerous  venture,  resulting  eventually  in  great 
difliculties,  and  probably  in  the  loss  of  all  the  capital  invested  in  the 
enterprise.  Even  if  one  wishing  to  embark  in  some  such  business 
should  find  that  no  one  already  had  a  concession  for  the  same,  still  he 
would  be  very  unwise  to  start  without  a  concession  of  his  own. 
Although  the  general  law  of  the  country  may  give  him  a  clear  right 
to  embaric  in  the  desired  line  of  business,  he  must  not  rely  upon 
the  general  law.  If  no  concession  had  already  been  granted,  givii^ 
to  some  person  the  exclusive  right  for  a  long  period  of  years  to  devdop 
or  operate  in  this  line,  it  is  simply  an  oversight,  which  will  be  remedied 
just  as  soon  as  the  Dictator's  attention  is  called  to  it  If  our  business 
man  should  without  a  concession  begin  to  make  tallow  candles  or 
straw  mats,  or  to  dig  guano,  or  to  smdt  copper  ore,  no  sooner  would 
his  business  be  established  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  than 
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he  would  be  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  hungiy,  envious  politicians  md 
military  chiefs,  who  would  go  to  the  hmit  of  htimaa  craft  in  dernng 
schemes  for  robbing  him  of  the  reward  of  his  efforts.  A  more  decifflve 
fate  would  await  him,  however,  for  to  a  certainty  the  goTOrameol 
would  grant  to  some  member  of  its  clique  a  coiicessioa,  giving  to  the 
favored  henchman  exclusive  privileges  and  unlimited  power,  aad 
killing  all  competition  in  the  line  of  industry  initiated  by  our  luplcM 
friend.  He  would  have  to  buy  that  concession,  or  go  out  of  busioes. 
And  as  attention  had  been  called  to  the  profits  in  the  businesH,  the  con- 
cession would  cost  very  much  more  than  it  would  have  cost  liad  he 
bought  in  the  first  place.  To  appeal  to  the  courts  in  such  a  case  vouU 
l>e  idle  and  preposterous ;  to  appeal  to  bis  legation,  almost  er|ual]y  to. 
Thus  caught  between  the  millstones,  he  finds  little  sj'mpathy  in  aaj 
quarter,  lea.st  of  all  at  the  l^ation  of  his  own  government,  where  ul 
too  frequently  there  are  concessions  for  sale.  He  is  regarded  ax  legit- 
imate prey,  as  fish  that  come  to  the  net. 

A  short  time  ago  the  government  of  Venezuela  granted  to  some  one 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  grinding  corn-meal  in  the  Federal  Dtstrid 
The  monopoly  of  importing  flour  had  previously  been  gmntrd  lo 
some  one  else,  and  the  price  of  the  cheapest  grade  had  risen  to  fifteen 
dollars  a  barrel,  as  against  three  dollars  a  barrel  in  New  York.  (Doubt- 
less the  Dictator  and  his  clique  received  a  continuo\is  income  from 
this  monopoly,  or  they  would  have  aboli.shed  it.  after  the  first  payment.) 
So  far,  only  the  middle  and  upper  classes  had  been  pinched,  but  with 
the  corn-meal  concession  came  the  turn  of  the  miserably  poor.  Tbe 
great  mass  of  the  peons,  who  live  on  a  cent  or  two  a  day,  had  been  in 
tbe  habit  of  grinding  their  com  themselves  on  a  concave-shapnl  stone, 
called  a  metaia,  and  making  from  the  pulp  a  kind  of  com-c^ke  (orepa). 
Thousands  of  people,  reduced  to  the  ragged  edge  of  starvation,  could 
still  keep  soul  and  body  together  on  that  wretched  stint  of  com  whicii 
in  the  ultimate  is  necessary  to  support  human  life.  But  now  catnc  the 
omnivorous  concession,  and  grasped,  as  with  the  tentacles  of  an 
octopus,  even  this  poor,  unpromising  field.  Somebody  in  the  elicptc 
was  given  the  exclusive  right  to  grind  com,  and  when  a  conscientiuos 
newspaper  editor  cried  out  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  asked  for  the 
rescission  of  the  concession,  he  was  promptly  locked  up  in  jail,  where 
he  might  thank  his  stars  if  be  could  get  an  arejta  even  at  tbe  ptice 
asked  by  the  concessionaire. 

The  number  of  these  concessions  surpasses  all  comprehenMon.  A 
foreigner  of  creative  energy  who  desires  to  develop  an  industry  ii  met 
at  every  point  of  the  compass  with  obstacles  in  the  shape  of  previously 
granted  concessions  which  he  must  buy  up,  or  whose  holdrra  be  nn»l 
in  some  way  appease,  often  liefore  he  can  even  start.  For  instance,  be 
proposes  to  purchase  and  operate  a  mine  situated  ten  or  fifteen  ni3ei 
away  from  a  navigable  river.  He  examines  the  titles  and  plans  crflbe 
mine,  gets  the  opinions  of  tbe  best  lawyers  he  can  Sad,  and  SnalLyO^ 
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ceeds  in  getting  the  titles  in  strict  conformity  with  the  mining  law.  It 
may  be  that  it  will  take  him  months,  or  even  years,  to  do  this,  for  if 
any  one  interested  believes  the  mine  to  be  valuable,  a  thousand  ob- 
stacles will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  correction  of  the  most  trivial 
defect  in  the  titles,  in  the  hope  that  the  purchaser  may  buy  with  the 
flaws  still  outstanding,  and  thus  may  later  be  thrown  into  litigation. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  he  has  overcome  these  preliminaiy  difficul- 
ties, and  is  now  ready  to  operate  his  mine.  Before  cutting  a  tie,  or 
laying  a  rail,  or  even  making  a  survey,  he  must  get  a  concession  from 
the  government.  Here  will  come  waiting,  conferences  of  generals,  of 
statesmen,  and  of  avioridades^  more  waiting,  and  then  —  manana. 
He  might  feel  that,  as  he  had  bought  his  mine  and  paid  for  it,  and  was 
ready  and  willing  to  pay  for  any  land  his  railroad  might  occupy,  he 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  build  his  road  and  work  his  mine;  "  but 
nay,  not  so  fast." 

The  government  will  probably  b^n  by  demanding  that  its  in- 
tended victim  purchase  at  least  $50,000  worth  of  government  bonds 
(documents  usually  of  value  —  as  souvenirs  of  misplaced  confidence  !), 
and  that  he  then  deposit  them  somewhere  as  an  ''evidence  of  good 
faith,"  a  pledge  that  he  proposes  to  work  his  prospective  concession. 
The  trend  of  further  negotiations  depends  largely  upon  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  "victim."  If  he  knows  exactly  how  to  deal  with  the 
*'gang"  that  confronts  him,  if  as  a  keen  analyst  of  human  nature  he 
knows  its  weak  points  and  when  to  take  advantage  of  them,  if  he 
throws  in  with  his  cash  a  lot  of  soft-soap  and  flapdoodle  about  the 
noble  aspirations  and  patriotic  impulses  of  the  Dictator,  and  the 
great  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  dear  people,  he  may,  in  the  course  of 
six  months  or  a  year,  and  after  a  cash  expenditure  of  $10,000  to  $20»- 
000  for  lawyers*  fees,  ete.  (bribery  included),  get  the  coveted  privilege 
of  laying  down  his  own  rails  on  his  own  land  to  his  own  mine !  He 
probably  feels  sure  now  that  he  is  ''out  of"  his  most  dismal  "woods," 
but  again  he  counts  without  his  host  His  concession  doubtless  con- 
cedes that  he  may  bring  in  his  rails  and  machinery  free  of  duty.  This 
is  but  a  confirmation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  However,  he  would  better 
realize  first  than  last,  that  there  is  nothing  "free."  For  each  invoice 
that  comes  in  "free  of  duty,"  one  must  petition  the  government  to  re- 
lease such  duty,  and  each  petition  must  be  covered  with  revenue 
stamps;  and  the  luckless  importer  frequently  finds  it  cheaper  to  pay 
the  duties  than  to  buy  the  stamps !  Furthermore,  even  the  most  trivial 
clerical  mistake  in  the  "freeing"  process  would  subject  him  to  a 
fine  enormously  disproportionate  to  the  offence. 

But  now  that  the  railroad  is  complete,  and  our  "Captain  of  Indus- 
try "  is  ready  to  operate  his  mine,  —  ah !  now  have  his  troubles  really 
b^un.  The  Constitution  and  the  laws  provide  that  there  shall  be 
free  navigation  forever  of  all  the  rivers  and  navigable  water  within  the 
national  domain.    In  fact»  the  navigation  of  the  river  our  friend  has 
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planned  to  utilize  has  been  Free  for  the  past  hundred  jrears.  Bol  ii 
fondly  thinking  it  free  as  the  ocesn  he  has  made  a  huge  mistake.  No 
sooner  is  he  ready  to  use  this  river  extensively,  on  a  scale  appropriile 
to  his  enterprise,  than  some  one  bobs  up  with  a  conceasioD,  nuuiiiig 
thus: 

"Consutering  that  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Republic,  In  the  excniM  at 
his  constitutionctl  attributions,  has,  with  profound  wisdom  and  inspired  Mtri- 
otisni,  ever  sought  to  encourage  and  develop  the  natural  riches  and  roouna 
of  the  country,  thus  being  a  coostaut  aud  perennial  source  and  fountain  ol 
inspiraliou  to  industry;  and  considering  that  the  rich  and  magnificent  diatrid 
lying  adjacent  and  contiguous  to  the  River  So  and  So,  is  dewrring  of  Urn 
nation's  most  ardent  efforts  to  aid  it  in  the  path  to  gioty;  and  iiiiiitfiiwii 
that  the  highly  cultured  people  of  that  region  are  entitled  to  Ibe  hjgbot 
benefits  which  come  from  great  public  works  splendidly  conceived  and 
magnificently  executed :  now  tkereforf,  in  obedience  to  the  wiahn  of,  and  h 
compliment  to  the  esalled  merits  of.  the  people  of  the  District  So  and  So^ 
State  So  and  So,  the  Constitutional  President  of  the  Republic  has  nude  tW 
following  contract,"  etc. 

Then  will  follow  the  concession,  probably  granted  by  the  Dictator 
years  before,  in  anticipation  of  just  such  a  case  as  this;  by  wbidi 
Scflor  So  and  So  agrees  to  canalize  and  clean  such  river,  and  in  return 
for  the  great  pubhc  benefit  thus  conferred,  is  given  the  exclusive  rigfct 
and  privilege  to  navigate  this  river  for,  say,  fifty  years.  The  riTprhaa 
never  been  either  canalized  or  cleaned,  probably  has  never  needed 
either  operation.  But  of  course  the  concessionaire,  who  is  one  of  iIm 
ring,  and  is  collecting  toll  for  the  Dictator,  claims  that  he  ran  pton 
that  he  has  performed  his  agreement  and  that  the  concession  is  in  fnfl 
force  and  effect.  What  is  our  would-be  navigator  to  do  ?  Go  to  la« 
about  it,  or  go  to  see  his  government's  legation  P  Either  rotme  wmM 
be  time  and  money  wasted,  and  would  lead  bim  straight  fo  the  poor- 
house  or  the  insane  asylum.  His  only  sane  plan  is  to  put  on  tlie  bolder 
possible  front,  to  pretend  that  be  will  fight  to  the  finish,  will  make  aa 
international  question  of  it,  etc. ;  and  then  let  him  make  the  best  coa- 
promise  he  can,  and  "settle  up." 

Alas,  poor  "foreign  pig"!  Another  "sticking"  U  at  band.  It 
turns  out  that  his  concession  yet  lacks  the  approval  of  Coogreu! 
When  the  Dictator  approved  the  concession,  he,  of  course,  "feh  .iat»- 
fied  "  that  Congress  would  approve  it;  in  fact,  there  vrtm  no  nwd  al 
all  for  doubt  or  fear  on  that  point.  Now  that  Congress  ts  aeluaOr  ia 
session,  however,  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  Great  oppositioa 
has  developed.  The  interests  of  the  country  must  be  protected.  Il 
now  appears  that  this  concession  is  very  much  more  inimical  lo  ibt 
interests  of  the  country  than  was  at  first  imagined.  It  might  lead  to 
smuggling,  a  thing  no  one  had  thought  of  at  first  Exerting  deiales 
will  now  take  place  in  the  halls  of  the  statesmen,  while  the  oewsf«pm 
will  ring  with  the  outrages  this  "foreign  pig"  is  trying  to  couwyiO  i 
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the  sacred  rights  of  the  Patria.  In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  will  offer  to  the  "pig  "  his  good  services  in  trying  to  allay 
the  opposition  in  Congress  —  for  a  small  consideration*  su(£  as  per- 
sonal friendship  might  dictate  —  say,  $15,000.  The  n^otiations  will 
probably  result  in  their  finally  "getting  together"  at  $10,000;  where- 
upon it  will  be  found  that  although  the  concession  has  some  bad 
features,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  therefore 
should  be  approved. 

Even  yet  the  gantlet  is  not  wholly  run ;  the  weaiy  steeple-chaser 
has  yet  to  take  the  banner  hurdle  —  is  the  concession  constitutional  ? 
We  have  dsewhere  discussed  the  ephemeral  and  unstable  character  of 
the  Constitution,  and  have  shown  it  to  be  extra-judicial,  something 
apart  from  the  law,  rather  than  a  vital  organism  of  principles  forming 
the  groundwork  of  the  law,  the  essence  of  the  body  politic.  Its  elas- 
ticity is  very  convenient  when  the  Dictator  thinks  that  the  patient  pur- 
chaser is  inclined  to  be  a  bit  niggardly  in  his  payments.  Now  can  the 
Dictator  strike  at  his  very  heart,  for  if  the  concession  be  unconstitu- 
tional, then  of  course  it  is  worthless ;  and  who  is  to  expound  and  inter- 
pret the  Constitution,  —  who  but  the  Court,  controlled  and  appointed 
by  the  Dictator  ? 

The  foregoing  is  no  fanciful  sketch.  It  is  a  fair  description  of  a 
commonplace  experience,  understated  rather  than  exaggerated.  The 
swarm  of  concessions  which  have  been  granted  by  any  one  of  these 
Latin-AmericM  governments  is  beyond  all  enumeration,  past  aU  be- 
lief.  On  every  side  human  action  is  held  down,  bound,  and  g&gged 
by  this  monster  of  governmental  greed  and  graft  Gulliver  on  the 
shore  of  Lilliput  was  no  more  securely  bound  by  the  thousands  of 
threads  that  everywhere  tightened  around  his  limbs  than  is  industry  in 
South  America  by  the  thugs  and  parasites  of  the  dictators.  The  breath 
of  life  of  all  enterprises  save  some  of  the  simpler  forms  of  mercantile 
business  is  government  sanction  and  favor.  Everything,  from  the 
conclusion  and  ratification  of  an  international  treaty  to  ttie  appoint- 
ment of  a  doorkeeper  in  a  calaboose,  must  receive  the  personal  atten- 
tion and  approval  of  the  Dictator.  A  member  of  the  cabinet  b  merely 
a  messenger  boy  for  his  Mightiness,  the  Head  of  the  '*  Republic.'* 

Many  a  concession  (perhaps  some  monstrous  '* castle  in  the  air'*) 
stands  ready  for  the  Dictator's  approval,  of  him,  for  him,  held  by  a 
henchman  for  his  benefit;  and  hence  it  is  usually  cheaper  and  much 
quicker  to  buy  one  of  these  ready-made  affairs,  if  one  can  be  found 
exactly  fitted  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  than  to  undergo  the 
interminable  delay  and  expense  of  having  one  made  to  order. 

The  writer  has  a  collection  of  thirty  or  forty  large  volumes,  of  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  pages  each,  of  concessions  granted  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela.  That  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  out  of 
every  thousand  of  these  concessions  are  mere  soap-bubbles,  hdd  with- 
out the  slightest  intention  of  ever  putting  them  into  practical  opera- 
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tioD,  is  evident  at  a  glance.  Many  have  yet  long  periods  to  nm. 
would  be  of  immense  value  if  lived  up  to  by  the  government.  Maoy 
have  been  sold  to  foreigners  and  afterwards  cancelled,  but  liy  for  the 
larger  number  of  them  remain  in  the  hands  of  this  "Doctor,"  tlMt 
"Colonel,"  or  the  other  "General." 

The  doors  of  prosperity  are  forever  closed  to  a  country  oppreand 
by  such  an  incubus  as  this.  There  may  now  and  then  be  an  exoeptkn, 
as  Mexico,  with  its  great  Dictator,  mighty  for  advancemeot,  Poffirio 
Diaz.  But  generally  this  system  is  fatal  to  progress,  —  even  more 
fatal  than  are  revolution  and  disorder.  Where  a  man  cannot  safdf 
proceed  with  his  business  plans  without  first  spending  months,  nes 
years,  in  getting  the  consent  of  the  government,  —  a  consent  wluch 
should  be  free  as  the  sunshine,  absolute  as  gravi^-,  —  whenr  the  sac- 
cess  or  failure  of  his  business  is  more  a  question  of  government  fav- 
oritism  than  of  individual  enterprise,  in  the  land  infested  with  radi 
government  there  can  be  no  great  and  stable  industrial  devclopmniL 
The  blessings  of  liberty  are  nowhere  more  fully  exemplified  than 
in  the  multifarious  relations  of  commerce.  As  men  are  left  tnt  in 
their  contractual  relations,  free  to  embark  in  any  business  not  iiiimoral 
or  detrimental  to  the  public  good,  free  to  labor  as  they  will  uui 
reap  the  reward  of  their  efforts,  will  they  —  yes.  and  the  counln 
where  they  labor  —  become  great  and  prosperous.  There  is  no  betltf 
example  than  business  of  the  doctrine  that  the  best  govermnent  u 
which  subjects  the  individual  to  the  least  intcrfereoce  cods' 
sound  public  policy. 


The  Salt  Monopoly 
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Curasao  is  a  little  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  near  the  ^ 
coast,  controlled  by  the  Netherlands.  Here  salt  is  obtained 
ocean  by  means  of  "salt  pans,"  —large  shallow  depressions  into  wliMi, 
to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet,  the  salt  water  flows  through  sluice*  ffoo 
the  sea,  and  where  it  evaporates  by  the  sun's  heat.  After  cvspontion 
(the  process  taking  several  months),  the  salt  residue  is  removeii  and  put 
into  bags,  and  is  then  ready  for  shipment.  These  bags  of  salt  arewU 
alongside  in  Curasao  for  30  cents  each,  or  $2.10  gold  per  ton.  Oddly 
enough,  the  salt  from  the  pans  on  the  east  end  of  tlie  island  diflfo 
greatly  from  that  from  the  pans  on  the  west  end.  about  thir^  tnflef 
away.  The  cast  end  salt  comes  in  large  lumps  and  coarse  grain*,  wUk 
that  from  the  west  end  is  in  fine  particles.  This  difference  has  aeirt 
been  accounted  for.  In  Venezuela,  only  a  night's  sail  away,  the  price 
of  thb  salt  has  risen  from  SO  cents  per  bag  to  $15  per  bag,  or  $1(U  |()U 
per  ton  !  In  order  to  buy  even  a  pound  of  salt,  one  must  get  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Administration  of  Salinas  that  it  is  not  conlrah&n*),  ntiul 
stamp  documents,  sign  statements,  and  go  on  and  oo  through  a  tnts  of 
red  tape.    And  the  salt  is  always  coarse  and  filthy.    Veimraela  n  fdW 
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salt  mines.  Salt  there  ought  to  be  dug  out  as  cheaply  as  sand  out  of  a 
Band  bank.  And  it  is.  But  there  is  a  monopoly.  Dictator  after  Dicta- 
tor, Jefe  after  Jefe,  has  lined  his  pockets  with  money,  the  monopoly 
always  readily  paying  the  money,  the  Dictator  or  Jefe  always  drawing 
the  noose  tighter  and  tighter.  Of  the  vast  gross  amount  of  money  ob- 
tained by  the  monopoly,  a  little  goes  into  the  government  treasury, 
some  goes  as  interest  on  salt  scrip,  much  more  goes  as  net  to  the  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  lion's  share,  as  usual,  goes  to  the  ruling  Dictator.  The 
old  issues  of  scrip  represent  what  the  former  Dictators  have  stolen ; 
the  newer  issues  stand  for  the  requirements  of  the  ruling  Dictator. 
The  shameful  price  charged  by  the  monopoly  stands  for  the  last  drop 
of  blood  that  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  public. 

Maracaibo  Liake  and  the  rivers  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  are 
fiUed  with  fish.  Years  ago  fishing  was  a  considerable  industry. 
Many  hundreds  of  poor  men  fished  day  and  night  from  their  little 
cajfucas.  Their  catch  was  salted  and  shipped  into  the  interior,  into  the 
mountains,  where  the  people  have  to  eat  salt  fish  or  none.  But  the 
salt  monopoly  put  an  end  to  that,  for  now  salt  fish  became  so  dear 
that  the  natives  in  the  interior  could  not  afford  to  buy  it.  Many  a  poor 
fisherman,  knowing  where  in  abandoned  salt  wells  worked  neither 
by  the  government  nor  the  monopoly  salt  was  lying  like  sand  in  heaps, 
would  venture  after  dark  to  go  and  get  a  bagful  of  it  with  which  to 
cure  his  fish.  If  he  was  caught  in  the  act,  he  was  shot ;  if  he  was  found 
out  afterwards,  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  awaited  him.  They 
would  not  give  him  a  Mauser  and  put  him  into  the  army,  as  they 
would  an  assassin,  but  he  would  be  locked  up  in  a  filthy  cdl  and  left 
to  rot. 

Again,  the  fishermen's  wives  tried  to  get  a  little  salt  by  washing  it 
out  of  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  but  the  government  put  a  stop  to 
that,  and  locked  up  some  of  the  women.  And  in  Venezuela,  to-day, 
punishment  swift,  severe,  monstrously  disproportionate,  «is  meted  out 
to  the  man  who  takes  a  tin  cup  of  salt  out  of  an  abandoned  mine  for 
the  use  of  his  wife  and  children ! 

In  Colombia  the  price  of  salt  is  70  cents  per  pound,  $1400  per  ton  ! 

In  Ecuador  the  government-protected  salt  monopoly  is  a  little 
more  tolerable.  The  price  here  is  but  $20  gold  per  ton  (only  nine  or 
ten  times  the  Cura9ao  price),  but  the  restrictions,  the  search-warrants, 
and  the  countless  other  exactions  devised  by  these  vampire  despotisms 
are  no  less  atrocious  in  Ecuador  than  in  Venezuela  or  Colombia. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1905  the  government  of  Peru  decreed  the 
formation  of  a  ''Limited  Liability  Company"  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  and  monopolizing  salt 

''Abt.  1.  The  Executive  Power  is  merely  authorized  to  contract  the 
administration  of  the  salt  with  a  limited  liability  company,  under  the  condi- 
tions which  it  may  consider  most  convenient  for  the  Government's  interest 
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with  a  charge  for  commission  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent,  and  for  sucfa  ■  iiSBt 
of  time  OS  may  be  oecessary  for  the  more  effective  execution  of  the  Uwv  N<Nl 
43  and  44.  of  December  30,  1904. 

"Art,  i.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  prices  for  the  »ale  of  llie  nh  ■ 
the  different  places  of  ita  conaumptiou  the  Government  shall  oonsida  M  a 
tax  the  same  rate  which  now  rules:  viz.,  5  cents  per  kilogram  for  that  ued 
for  domestic  consumplion,  and  1  cent  for  that  used  for  industrial  puipgaM,"    , 

II.   Sample  Concebsionb  and  Monopolies         ^^^| 

Ice  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  intolerable  of  monopo^HHH 
aoother  "diwy"  with  the  "powers  that  be."  Ice  in  Mara^uDk  I 
Cartagena,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guaira,  —  in  fact,  in  the  entire  tonid 
district,  —  costs  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  ss  it  does  in  Nc» 
York.  One  buys  ice  as  in  the  States  he  would  buy  candy,  by  the  pound, 
and  it  costs  four  or  five  cents  a  pound  at  that.  Ice  from  the  United 
States  could  be  laid  down  in  any  of  these  places  at  six  or  seven  dollars 
a  ton ;  but  no,  for  ice  of  the  poorest  quality  the  people  must  pay  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  dollars  a  ton.  Pearl  fishing  is  a  monopnly;  so 
is  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  and  one  of  the  most  nhominable  of  them  oIL 
Both  the  manufacture  of  matches  and  that  of  cigarettes  are  monopo- 
lized. In  Venezuela  the  importation  of  chewing- tobacco  is  prohiUled, 
and  the  liome-made  stuff  which  masquerades  there  as  such  is  ifae 
filthiest  imaginable.  The  making  of  soap — the  making  of  altaoal 
everjthing  a  man  with  a  streak  of  white  in  him  needs  I  —  ta  nxh 
nopolized. 

That  the  reader  may  get  at  least  a  glimmering  of  the  enormity  of 
this  incubus  upon  business,  a  few  samples,  from  the  tens  of  thouKaad*. 
follow.  They  are  Venezuela  cases,  as  I  have  a  transcript  of  Venenidia 
records;  but  a  similar  or  worse  condition  exists  in  practically  all 
of  the  other  Latin -American  countries,  especially  those  of  Cfstnl 
America  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America. 

Concession  No.  6245,  May  10,  1895.  granted  a  monopoly  of  tlw 
navigation  of  the  river  Tocuyo  to  General  Jos^  T.  Madriz,  on  Ibe  pre- 
tence that  he  was  to  canalize  it. 

Concession  No.  6441,  March  10,  1896,  relating  to  immignUion, 
granted  to  Dr.  Manuel  M.  Galaois,  under  which  he  Agreed  to  hriog 
into  Venezuela  within  the  period  of  seven  years  at  least  sixty  thouwid 
German,  Swiss,  North  American,  Spanish,  Irish,  Italian,  and  Dntci 
immigrants.  Who  was  the  concession^re  —  not  some  millioawrr 
philanthropist  who  wanted  to  benefit  tlic  human  family?  He  who 
knows  conditions  in  Venezuela  will  see  at  once  that  this  "concw 
sion  "  is  nothing  but  arrant  tomfoolery  and  bad  faith.  There  tn  no 
millionaire  philanthropists  in  Venezuela.  How  docs  "  Doctor  "  GaUoii 
(who  doubtless  holds  his  concession  for  the  benefit  of  the  govmunf 
Military  Chief)  make  anything  out  of  it,  or  even  get  his  money  back  ? 
Be  appears  grandly  to  contemplate  the  expenditure  of  mitltoogqaMfr  | 
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lions  of  dollars.  In  return  for  this  vast  outlay  he  is  to  receive  about 
twelve  acres  of  land  per  immigrant.  Acres  bring  about  fifteen  cents  a 
dozen ;  there  are  millions  in  Venezuela  that  would  be  dear  at  a  dollar  a 
square  mile.  The  scheme  is,  to  lure  a  vast  herd  of  guileless  families 
who  have  been  impressed  by  our  Sister  Republic,  Venezuela,  who  dream 
of  our  glorious  Monroe  Doctrine,  who  have  assimilated  much  liter- 
ary material  concerning  the  '"Pan"  Conventions  and  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  who  sympathize  with  the  roseate  imaginings  of 
the  consuls,  and  who  therefore  believe  in  liberty  and  justice  in  Vene- 
zuela, —  the  scheme  is  to  get  such  families  as  these  down  there,  to  rob 
them  of  all  they  have,  be  it  fifty  dollars  or  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
then,  with  brigandage  and  starvation  surrounding  them,  with  disease 
and  death  facing  them,  to  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  tribunals 
of  the  Sovereign  State  of  Venezuela,  sheltered  by  the  Mpa  of  Inter- 
national Law! 

Concession  No.  6546,  May  27, 1896,  granted  to  Frederico  Bander, 
for  the  preparation  of  smoked  meat 

"Frederico  Bander  agrees  to  introduce  and  to  implant  in  the  Republic, 
in  the  course  of  one  year,  counting  from  the  date  on  which  this  contract  shall 
be  approved  by  the  National  Congress,  the  industry  unknown  in  the  Republic, 
of  preparing  and  conserving  meat  smoked,  cooked,  or  in  any  other  form,  and 
for  this  purpose  will  establish  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuda,  in  those  places 
which  he  may  consider  most  appropriate  for  the  enterprise,  the  establish- 
ments and  factories  required  by  said  industry,  so  as  to  be  aUe  to  furnish  sudi 
meat  products  not  only  for  consumption  in  this  country,  but  also  for  expor- 
tation, whidi  is  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the  enterprise." 

It  would  seem  that  one  might  build  a  smoke-house  without  being 
subjected  to  a  rigmarole  of  documents,  stamps,  and  other  red  tape; 
without  being  in  the  immediate  keeping  of  him  who  also  guides  the 
Ship  of  State,  —  but  not  so,  in  Venezuela. 

Nor  may  a  man  establish  even  his  own  clucken  roost  without  the 
paternalistic  approval  of  the  Unwashed  Authorities.  On  October  4, 
1895,  Concession  No.  6871  was  granted  to  General  J.  Gualberto 
Hernandez  for  the  acclimatization  and  fattening  of  fowl  and  other 
small  animals.  The  contract  was  drafted  with  as  much  ceremony 
and  formality  as  an  international  treaty.  General  Hernandez  **  agrees 
to  introduce  and  acclimatize  the  classes  of  fowls  and  other  small 
animals  advantageous  for  fattening,"  etc. 

Colonel  Robert  G.  IngersoU  used  to  say  that  Tammany  had  two 
objects  of  existence,  —  grand  and  petty  larceny.  It  is  fur  to  say  that 
even  Tammany's  broad  grasp  has  never  compassed  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. A  longish  step  for  the  General,  from  the  pinnacles  of  statesman- 
ship, '"Grod  and  Federation,"  and  the  immortal  glory  of  the  Pairia, 
to  —  hen-farming.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  General  had  his  eye 
on  somebody  else's  fowls,  not  his  own.    We  note,  as  we  go  on,  that  all 
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the  doubts  and  controversies  arising  under  this  i.'ontract  wiH  be 
resolved  by  the  alleged  tribunals  of  the  alleged  Republic,  and  will  not 
give  rise  to  international  reclamations.  This  at  least  is  reanurinj;, 
because  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if  General  J.  Gualberio  Bemaodex'a 
ben-roost  should  lead  to  an  imbroglio  among  the  Great  Fowen. 

Concession  No.  6353,  August  14,  1895,  grants  a  monopoly  in  tbr 
"exploration  of  Free  Lands,"  to  one  Alcala,  for  the  Section  Guaywui, 
State  of  Bolivar.  The  milk  in  this  cocoanut  is  found  in  Article  11: 
"As  soon  a,i  gold  or  any  mineral  shall  be  discovered,  Adriano  Re^no 
Alcala  will  fulfil  the  requisites  prescribed  in  the  Code  of  Mines  tfacn 
in  foree  as  necessary  in  order  to  acquire  the  mining  concession." 

The  Dictator  probably  had  learned  that  some  foreign  exjilurer  lud 
discovered  mines  in  tliis  region.  Forthwith  he  granted  thia  conccsooD 
to  one  of  his  henchmen.  So  long  as  it  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dictator  or  his  clique,  it  would  be  held  to  supersede,  in  the 
specified  district,  the  general  mining  law ;  but  should  the  enterjiriitiiig 
explorer  buy  it,  and  begin  operations,  he  would  find  himself  at  tlir 
mercy  of  the  ruling  military  Jefe,  for  lo !  this  capricioua  concewiuo 
would  soon  turn  out  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Code  of  Mines,  or  the 
Constitution,  or  something  else. 

Some  wonderful  fancies  float  through  the  minds  of  I^tin  Amcricoos. 
Windbags,  "castles  in  Spain,"  are  as  sohd  as  Gibraltar  beside  manr 
of  the  concessions  of  Venezuela.  They  used  to  obtain  mitlion*  of 
dollars  from  "financiers  "  of  the  United  Slates  and  Europe  on  nrrila- 
ble  "South  Sea  Bubbles."  Concession  No.  C4«8,  February  S.  1896. 
was  granted  by  Venezuela  to  Jose  Machado  Pinto  and  Roduifo  Sslaxu 
Manrique,  for  the  colonization  of  the  High  Orinoco.  The  project 
involved  establishing  vast  banks,  building  railroads,  bringing;  in 
immigrants  by  the  thousands,  mining  in  vast  sections,  develuping 
agriculture  over  millions  of  acres  of  wild  territory ;  it  was  as  fantastic 
and  illusory  a  "  pipe-dream  "  as  one  could  devise.  Was  this  concnuioa 
granted  in  good  faith  ?  Did  ever  anybody  intend  genuinely  to  work  it  ? 
If  so,  why  are  its  terms  so  vague,  so  vaporous  ?  W'hy  does  its  bombast 
profess  to  grant  almost  everything  —  why  is  it  yet  so  cunningly  wonfed 
that  it  might  turn  out  to  grant  nothing  ?  One  familiar  witli  the  hirtocy 
of  the  Orinoco  Concession,  of  the  Manaos  Concession,  and  of  a  hun- 
dred other  similar  delusions,  perceives  at  a  glance  the  tnie  inwardiKS* 
of  such  a  scheme.  It  is  to  sell  out  to  the  simpletons  of  finance,  lo  fill 
the  foreign  investor  with  fond  hopes  of  enormous  prosjtective  profib, 
and  then,  when  his  funds  are  fast  within  the  net,  his  money-hlK* 
squeezed  dry,  why  then  let  who  villi  prick  the  bubble,  and  rek^tr  tlir 
guileless  unfortunate  to  a  doubtful  claim  before  the  Stutc  DepartSKsl 
at  Washington. 
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m.   Concessions  granting  Monopolies  in  Colobibia 

General  Rafael  Reyes,  President  of  Colombia^  on  March  6,  1905, 
granted  an  odious  monopoly  to  the  Central  Bank.  It  embraced 
liquors,  hides,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  matches.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
decree,  on  March  S,  1905,  of  which  some  of  the  principal  articles  are 
as  follows: 


"Abt.  1.  For  revenue  purposes  there  are  hereby  established  the  foUow- 
iDg  government  monopolies: 

**1.  On  liquors. 

'*2.  On  hides. 

"S.  On  tobacco  and  cigarettes. 

"4.  On  matches. 

"Abt.  2.  The  revenue  on  liquors  consists  in  the  monopoly  of  the  pro- 
duction, introduction,  and  sale  of  distilled  intoxicating  liquors,  and  embraces: 

**  (a)  Cana  aguardiente  and  its  compounds. 

**  (fr)  Brandy  or  cognac,  whiskey,  champagne,  chartreuse,  cremas,  cura- 
9ao,  kinch,  and  similar  liquors,  and  the  extract  of  cognac  and  concentrated 
spirits  for  the  manufacture  of  said  liquors. 

"Art.  S.  The  revenue  on  hides  consists  of  a  tax  on  the  hide  of  each  beef 
slaughtered  and  offered  for  consumption  in  the  republic. 

"Art.  4.  The  revenue  on  cigarettes  and  tobacco  consists  of  a  tax  placed 
on  the  consumption  of  the  former,  and  in  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture, 
introduction,  and  sale  of  the  latter. 

"Art.  5.  The  revenue  on  matches  consists  of  the  monopoly  of  their  man- 
ufacture and  sale,  as  well  as  of  their  importation  or  that  of  the  materials  for 
their  manufacture." 

Three  days  after  making  this  decree.  General  Reyes  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  Central  Bank,  the  concern  issuing  the  paper 
money  of  Colombia  and  composed  mostly  of  government  officials  and 
other  men  in  the  ring,  giving  to  it  the  exclusive  authority  (in  conjunc- 
tion, of  course,  with  Greneral  Reyes)  to  cany  the  decree  into  effect 
On  September  4, 1905,  General  Reyes  issued  a  further  decree  establish- 
ing the  prices  of  hides,  matches,  etc.  One  of  the  articles  of  this  decree 
rnuls  thus: 

"Art.  8.  The  prices  for  hides  for  industrial  purposes  shall  be  as  follows: 
In  the  Capital  District,  Cundinamarca,  and  Quesada,  $13  per  quintal;  in 
Antioquia,  Caldas,  Tolima,  and  Huila,  $13 ;  in  Bolivar,  Atlantico,  and  Mag- 
dalena,  $14;  and  in  Narino,  $11  per  quintal." 

At  a  later  date  the  price  was  fixed  at  $18  per  quintal  in  Santander, 
Galan,  Boyacd,  and  Tundama. 

On  June  12, 1905,  the  following  decree  of  General  Reyes  was  pub- 
lished regarding  the  tobacco  monopoly : 

"Abt.  1.  The  sale  and  exportation  monopoly  of  tobacco  is  established 
as  a  national  revenue,  and  shaU  be  merged  wiUi  the  monopoly  for  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  cigarettes. 
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"1.  From  September  of  the  present  ye&r  no  tobacco  can  be  exported  tai 
Bold  on  account  of  private  persons. 

"i.  Fram  the  same  date  the  importation  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  in  my 
form  whatsoever  also  is  prohibited,  but  this  prohibition  ahaU  not  affect  otber 
articles  necessary  for  manufacturiog  and  putting  up  cigarettes." 

To  conclude  the  discussion  of  concessions  and  monopolies,  it 
must  be  evident  to  the  business  man  who  has  devoted  any  attentkn 
to  the  subject,  that  hope  is  dead  in  communities  in  which  goveromtD- 
tal  monopolies  are  practically  everywhere,  as  they  are  in  the  Latin- 
American  dictatorships.  In  many  of  these  countriea  a  fannrr  wbo 
raises  a  patch  of  tobacco  must  pay  tribute  to  the  govemmenlal  mo- 
nopoly or  go  to  jail.  Every  act  of  life,  eveiy  branch  of  industry-,  ereiy 
effort  of  inventive  genius,  every  useful  project  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, is  throttled  by  these  atrocious  concessions  and  monopolies.  lUi 
rank,  hydra-headed  disease  cannot  be  cured;  the  only  hope  is  ex-  . 
tirpation.  Where  this  accursed  system  Qourisbes,  there  civiUn 
canoot  exist. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

STAMPS   AND   TARIFFS 

IN  aU  South  American  countries,  petitions  to  ttie  government, 
checks,  drafts,  receipts,  promissory  notes,  invoices,  and  all  other 

documents  require  government  stamps.  If  the  stamps  are  omitted, 
or  a  mistake  is  made  in  the  amount,  a  heavy  fine  is  imposed,  not 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  but  by  the  stamp  officer.  It 
often  occurs  in  ttie  interior,  that  no  stamps  are  avaikble,  and  the 
inconvenience  then  is  especially  great. 

A  characteristic  trick  of  the  various  governments  of  these  countries 
is  to  issue  a  decree  declaring  null  and  void  all  stamps  of  certain  issues. 
A  business  man  in  the  interior  must  necessarily  carry  a  large  stock  of 
stamps  or  render  himself  liable  to  great  inconveniences  or  li^vy  fines. 
He  therefore  buys,  as  opportunity  offers,  sufficient  stamps  to  last  until 
his  next  return  to  the  base  of  supply.  But  now  the  government,  seeing 
that  a  certain  issue  of  stamps  is  Uius  pretty  com[detely  in  the  hands  of 
merchants,  issues  a  decree  declaring  the  issue  void.  Thenceforward 
no  one  would  dare  to  use  one  of  those  stamps,  for,  if  he  were  discov- 
oed,  he  would  be  not  only  fined,  but  locked  up  in  jail.  Tlie  gov- 
ernment never  gives  a  reason  for  the  decree,  new  redeems  ttie  stamps. 
It  is  simply  a  '*c(mfidence  game/' 

A  merchant  had  $3000  American  gold  in  his  safe,  and  the  Venesue- 
Ian  government  knew  it  Tliis  government  wanted  gdd,  and  had 
stamps  for  sale;  so  it  went  to  the  merchant,  told  him  how  hi^y  it 
esteemed  him  and  how  imjHiident  he  was  to  cany  such  a  laige  amount 
of  gcAd  in  that  way,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would  better 
trade  the  gold  for  stamps.  The  merchant  was  inclined  to  protest,  but 
a  man  who  is  days  away  from  a  war-ship,  and  who  knows  that  ttie  gov- 
ernment of  ttie  United  States  has  no  conception  of  these  bandits,  cannot 
see  Ihii^  as  he  would  if  some  haven  of  rrfuge  were  near.  So  he  finally 
yidded,  as  all  foreigners  in  those  robber  countries  sooner  or  later  yidd, 
and  gave  up  his  gcAd  and  received  ttie  stamps.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
picked  up  a  copy  of  ibeCfaeda  0/!eui2,and  read  of  the  cancdlation  of 
a  certain  series  of  stamps.  Hie  cold  sweat  started  out  on  him,  tar  he 
tnstandy  ttiought  of  ttie  series  he  had  in  his  safe,  and  this  it  proved  to 
be.  He  never  got  back  a  dollar  of  his  loss  through  this  infamous  *  *  hold- 
up,*'  and  as  long  as  ttie  great  United  States  of  America  continues  its 
present  policy,  he  never  wilL  Indeed  tiie  foreigner  in  Venesuela  who 
complains  and  protests  only  lays  himself  open  to  a  second  ooslaugfal 
far  more  severe  than  the  first 
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During  that  very  week  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  W,  Bowen  mode  hu 
famous  declaration  at  The  Hague  that  Venezuela  was  &a  highly  oy- 
iHzed  as  England  or  France,  and  that  its  courts  were  entitled  to  hb 
much  faith  and  credit  as  the  courtis  of  those  countries,  a  Genuui  biMi> 
ness  man,  agent  for  some  Sre-insurance  companies,  wrote  poltdes  flo 
certain  houses  in  Maracaibo  for  about  $150,000.  The  law  rdatiiig  to 
stamps  did  not  specify  fire-insurance  policies,  but  as  it  was  suppmed 
to  cover  all  cash  transactions,  he  stamped  the  contracts  at  Dm*  Icgtl 
rale,  according  to  the  premimns,  which  constituted  the  cash  payment  id 
the  matter.  His  lawyer,  one  of  the  ablest  in  Venezuela,  considerrd 
that  the  law  was  strictly  complied  with,  and  this  opinion  waa  ud<]iw»- 
tionably  correct. 

The  government  of  Venezuela,  however,  decreed  that  the  policies 
should  be  stamped  according  tn  their  face,  thus  imposing  stamps  to  u 
amount  even  greater  than  the  premiums !  Not  content  with  this  wtM* 
trary  act,  the  government  fined  the  agent  83800  gold,  and  ordered  that 
he  be  lucked  up  in  jail.  The  agent  appealed  to  the  German  coiwu]. 
and  learned  to  his  dismay  that  the  exequatur  of  that  gentleman,  ooe  ot 
the  most  highly  honored  business  men  in  South  America,  had  been 
revoked  by  Venezuela  for  no  reason  assigned. 

Here  is  another  case.  A  spy  for  the  government  of  a  counti;  of 
South  America  called  upon  a  business  man,  a  heavy  importer,  ani) 
demanded  that  the  importer  submit  for  examination  his  ioroices  for 
the  past  six  months. 

The  importer  replied,  "They  are  in  the  custom  houae," 

"  But,"  said  the  spy,  "  the  law  requires  you  to  get  them  back  emj 
six  months." 

The  importer :  "  I  can't  get  them  back  unless  the  custonut  aulboti' 
ties  give  them  to  me." 

The  spy :  "  Did  you  stamp  them  aa  the  law  requires  ?  " 

The  importer :  "  Yes,  every  one  of  them.  Go  to  tbe  custom  boon 
and  see  them," 

After  much  talking  the  spy  went  to  the  custom  house  aod  ttiati  Id 
see  the  invoices.  The  administrator  said  that  they  had  been  MOt  lo 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  but,  after  several  days  of  cooteatiMi 
debate,  he  produced  some  of  them.  The  documents  produced  had 
only  a  few  stamps  on  them,  —  the  three  or  four  acroaa  wbicfa  tbe  in* 
porter  had  written  his  name  in  cancellation.  In  tbe  case  tJ  a  doca- 
ment  calling  for  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  stamps,  those  canceled  by  the 
importer  would  not  amount  to  more  than  a  dollar.  The  olber  stutpt. 
which  should  have  been  cancelled  by  the  administrator,  were  miniiif. 
(Tbe  law  differs  somewhat  in  the  different  South  Americwt  counbits 
on  this  point.  In  Mexico  the  importer  has  to  write  his  name  acm 
every  stamp,  and  thus  cancel  it.  In  other  countries  tbe  admbustralor. 
or  a  judge,  may  cancel  the  stamps. ) 

Of  course  the  value  of  the  stamps  so  seiied  were  p«rf  of  tbe  l*r- 
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quisites  of  the  office.  The  stamp  officer  took  the  opportunity  to  de- 
mand that  the  importer  replace  the  stamps.  The  importer  flatly 
refused,  and  the  government  officials  let  the  matter  drop.  The  im- 
porter had  positive  proof  that  he  had  fully  stamped  the  invoices,  and 
indeed,  unless  this  had  been  done,  the  invoices  could  not  have  been 
received  in  the  custom  house. 

Until  they  have  had  some  experience  of  these  stamp  laws,  Ameri- 
cans cannot  realize  the  extent  of  the  nuisance.  Every  page  of  the  cash 
book  and  ledger  must  have  a  stamp.  Every  contiact,  wiU,  deed,  or 
other  conveyance,  must  be  plastered  over  with  stamps.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  turn  around  without  putting  a  stamp  somewhere. 

That  a  government  should  issue  stamps,  sell  them,  cancel  them 
without  refunding  the  money  paid,  and  fine  even  those  who  used 
them  simply  through  mistake,  seems  incredible;  yet  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  have  done  this  many  a  time. 

I.    The  Tabifp 

The  tariff  may  be  a  dry  subject  in  the  United  States,  but  it  becomes 
a  very  live  issue  the  moment  one  sets  foot  in  Latin  America.  By  study- 
ing the  methods  of  one  of  those  swarthy  Dictators,  one  could  almost 
learn  how  to  draw  blood  out  of  a  turnip ;  for  there  b  no  method  devis- 
able by  human  ingenuity  for  extracting  a  dollar  from  a  man^s  pocket, 
which  they  have  not  already  adopted.  The  tariff,  on  both  imports  and 
exports,  is  one  of  their  favorite  modes  of  extortion.  Although  their 
''Constitutions"  prohibit  export  charges,  what  b  a  little  thing  like  a 
Constitution  when  a  Dictator  wants  a  dollar  ? 

No  sooner  do  the  small  farmers,  miners,  or  manufacturers  produce 
for  exportation  in  considerable  quantities,  with  some  show  of  profit* 
cacao,  divi-divi,  coffee,  hides,  fruits,  nuts,  or  anything  else,  than  along 
comes  the  ruling  "  Military  Boss  "  with  a  little  "decreto  **  imposing  an 
export  duty,  large  enough  to  absorb  at  least  one  half  the  prospective 
profits,  perhaps  two  thirds.  In  Latin  America  tariff  laws,  like  all 
other  "laws,"  are  made  by  edicts  of  the  "Military  Boss."  This  sim- 
plifies matters  greatly,  and  means  quick  woric.  If  some  one  be  pre- 
paring to  export  a  goodly  cargo  of  cocoanuts,  or  fibre,  or  dyewood» 
or  baUta  gum,  on  which  it  b  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  a 
profit  of  $10,000,  it  might  be  difficult  to  get  "Congress"  together  in 
time  to  pass  an  export  tariff  which  would  cover  that  particular  ship- 
ment; besides  the  game  would  not  be  worth  the  candle;  so  the  Dic- 
tator serenely  "  passes  the  law  "  himself.  He  merely  caUs  his  secretary, 
begins  hb  decree  with  "Considerando,"  dashes  off  a  column  or  two  of 
flapdoodle  about  the  sacred  interests  and  destiny  of  the  country,  and 
his  own  holy  and  patriotic  intentions,  and  concludes  by  imposing  on 
the  outgoing  goods  an  export  duty  sufficient  to  make  the  disgusted 
exporter  wbh  he  had  been  content  to  live  on  fish  and  bananas  rather 
than  tempt  the  hazardous  paths  of  commerce. 
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A  sample  of  these  decretos  is  shown  in  the  following  ( 
port  to  the  State  Department. 


11.    Export  Duties  in  Colombia 

Minister  Hart  sends  from  Bogota.  October  3,  IQOS.  a  t 
of  a  recent  decree,  as  follows: 

"Art.  t.  From  the  arrival  of  the  present  decree  to  the  knowledge  of  the  J 
respective  managers  of  the  customs  of  the  Republic,  and  until  n«w  ar|f 
given,  the  charges  for  the  export  duties  will  be  made  in  gold,  In  the  fdj 
amount  below  expressed: 

Clean  coflee per  quintal 

Coffee  in  fautk     . " 


GotdaldDi  and  tbe  like   .   . 
Tbgua,  or  v^etable  ivorj  . 


Scedt 


Stuffed  hiidt 

Heron  feathers 

Orchids      

Tortoise  ibcU 

Balsam per  quints] 

Dye: 

BiatU     \\  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  ['. 
Coutiuctionwoods(cedai,galiavo,oraQ;other)  .   .    per  1000 supecfids] 

Comanuti per  1000 

CatUe per  bwd 

Stiaw  hats pet  kikignun 

"Abt.  S.  Articles  not  mentioned,  declared  for  export,  will  be  nhwd  t? 
the  Section  of  Inspection  of  the  respective  custom,  with  the  appntTal  o(  tba 
Manager,  and  will  pay  B  per  cent  of  the  value  in  gold. 

"Art.  3.  The  Government  will  charge  for  the  freight  of  expert  car^:  In 
the  Upper  Magdalena,  $1  gold,  in  the  lower  Magdslena.  80  centa  gtdd  —  for 
every  cargo  not  exceeding  10  arrobas  (450  pounds).  ..." 

An  outsider  would  scarcely  discover  the  true  inwardness  cf  ftt 
above.  But  the  chances  are  that  the  Dictator  had  leamed  that  a  bM 
abipment  of  cattle  or  of  goat  skins  was  about  to  be  made,  and  thitH 
included  the  other  schedules  merely  for  the  purpoae  of  coreriag  Vf 
bis  tracks.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Colomtnan  goTernnMStt  pn^ 
posestochai^,  for  "freight  of  export  cargo  "oQ  the  &'     "  " 
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$1.80  per  10  arrobas,  or  $14.40  gold  per  ton.  This  Is  in  addition  to 
the  export  duty,  which,  on  cattle,  is  ''expressed  **  as  $8  per  head. 

Even  if  the  government  should  acUially  cany  the  goods,  freight 
charges  of  $14.40  per  ton  would  be  outrageous.  The  Magdalena  is  as 
laige  and  quite  as  navigable  as  the  Ohio,  and  there  are  many  fine 
steamboats,  owned  by  an  American  company,  plying  on  its  waters,  — 
that  is,  when  the  Dictator  b  in  a  complaisant  mood. 

After  this  brief  expos^,  any  business  man  can  see  that  this  export 
schedule  was  made  simply  for  blackmailing  purposes;  several  of  the 
articles  it  would  be  impossible  to  export  under  the  conditions  named. 
Moreover,  further  on  in  the  same  decree  are  some  reaUy  luminous 
clauses.    Bead  carefully  the  foUowing  (the  italics  are  the  author^s) : 

"  Abt.  9.  Exporters  who  are  wiUing  tododo  will  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment ol  the  export  duties  and  of  the  freight  [the  Grovemment  freight  changes] 
if  they  will  deliver  to  the  Government,  as  a  loan,  a  sum  double  the  value  of 
the  duties  and  freights. 

*'l.  The  said  loan  will  be  returned  tit  the  manner  and  iemu  which  the 
Congreea  of  the  Republic  shall  determine^  or  before,  if  the  Government  can 
do  so. 

*'8.  The  duties,  freights,  and  loans  with  whidi  this  decree  deals  will  be 
paid  in  C<dombian  gold,  according  to  law  73  of  1807. 

**Abt.  10.  Special  passports  and  safe-conducts  will  be  issued  by  the 
Ministiy  of  War  for  all  those  conducting  cargo  for  export  to  river  ports. 

**T1ie  civil  and  military  diiefs,  as  well  as  the  commanders  and  chiefs  ol 
liberations  in  the  field,  will  order  the  necessary  measures  to  quickoi  and  facili- 
tate export;  will  give  strict  fulfilmoit  to  Decree  No.  1208  of  1901,  and  for 
no  reason  will  put  contributions  on  export  articles." 

Couched  in  delicate  phrase,  this  is  per  se  duress,  sheer  and  shame- 
ful; nor  are  the  claws  far  beneath  the  vdvet ! 

in.  Port  Chabgeb  in  Hondubas 

The  Dictator  of  Hondtnras  is  rather  more  modest  than  hb  Colom- 
bian compatriot;  still,  there  is  a  smack  of  rapacity  in  his  ways. 

The  foUowing  report  was  made  by  Alfred  K.  Moe,  United  States 
Consul,  Teguci^pa,  October  14,  190S : 

Post  Chabqb 

On  every  padcage  or  bale  of  merchandise  unloaded  at  a  port  of  entry  in 
Honduras  there  must  be  paid  certain  fixed  port  diaiges,  in  addition  to  the 
customs  duties  and  the  commission  merchant's  fees. 
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D  goods  imported: 


Cbargfs  at  AmspaU 

Manifest  in  detail  

PolizB,  or  cuitoms  permit  of  enti; 

iWnster  fee,  cuBtom  bouse      

Sanitaiy  fee  on  gonds  to  interior 

Sanitary  fee  on  goods  to  the  port 

Municipal  duties  or  imposts  on  goods  destined  for  the  port 

Cottoo  goods,  etc..  per  100  poundi        

General  mercbaodtae  

Flour     

Oo  eiports  (shipping  permit  from  custont  bouse)   ..... 


1.00 
0.15 


1  SUrer. 

In  order  to  give  &n  idea  of  the  expense  atleodant  on  tlie  entry  of  n 
dise  at  tbe  portd  in  Honduras  and  the  shipment  the-«af  to  Tc^dgklpa.  d 
introduction  of  a  "lot"  of  li3  pounds  of  flour  at  tbe  port  of  AmafaU  k 
illustrated  below: 


Agent's  fees,  including  all  port  charges 

Duty 

Depot  fee.  San  I^rcnio 

Freight  to  Tegucigalpa 

Municipal  imposts.  Tegucigalp*     .    .   . 

Total 


«.oo 

«IJ»      . 

2.S0 

o.is 

.OM 

8,50 

-« 

8.50 

M 

But  tbe  port  charges  merely  give  the  leeches  an  appetizing  aeod-ofl. 
The  customs  duties,  the  "freight,"  the  stamps  required  by  emj  in- 
voice, every  receipt,  and  every  other  bit  of  paper,  all  consfure  to  mikc 
tbe  staff  of  life  a  luxury,  eves  to  tbe  rich. 


IV.  Ikcbeabe  in  the  Iuport  Duties  of  Gdatkmala 

Another  sample  oppression : 

"A  decree  recently  issued  by  tbe  Goverameot  of  Guatemala  mako  * 
decided  increase  in  tbe  duty  ctdlected  on  imports.  Ute  law  pravidai  ikil 
30  per  cent  of  tbe  custonu  duties  be  paid  the  Baaco  de  Guatemala  for  eHtaio 
bondboldera.  Until  thia  decree  was  issued  importen  paid  this  SO  pet  ccal 
on  a  basil  of  10  to  1  United  States  gold,  according  to  a  former  decree;  b«l 
now  the  90  per  cent  must  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  in  exchange.  To 
illustrate:  Formerly,  where  the  duty  amounted  to  $100,  it  ma  neccMuy  *» 
pay  SO  per  cent  at  tbe  rate  of  10  to  1,  or  $300  Guatemalan  and  tbe  170,  or  i 
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total  of  (S70  in  Guatemalan  currency ;  while  now  one  must  pay  SO  per  cent 
in  United  States  gold,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  (16  to  1)  means 
$405  Guatemalan  currency,  and  the  $70,  making  $565,  —  a  di£Ference  of 
$195,  or  an  increase  of  about  53  per  cent  in  the  real  duty  paid.  This  is  a  very 
ocmsiderable  increase  on  what  was  already  a  heavy  buiden,  and  it  has  had  a 
▼eiy  depressing  effect  on  all  foreign  business."  —  Alfred  A.  Winslow, 
Consul-GenefaU  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala,  September  7,  1909. 

V.  Our  "Sisteb,"  Paraguay 

Tbose  American  citizens  who  have  that  sure  mark  of  superiority,  a 
bdief  in  anti-imperialism,  should  move  to  Parag;uay  and  embark  in 
tiie  exportation  business.  A  recent  decree  of  the  Dictator  of  that  **  Re- 
public "  contains  the  following,  as  reported  by  John  N.  Ruffin,  United 
States  Consul  at  Asuncion.    (The  itolics  are  the  author's.) 

**  Abt.  14.  The  exportation  of  hides  is  subject  to  duties  as  follows:  Half 
the  hides  which  will  be  presented  for  exportation  are  to  be  delivered  to  the 
admtnidrations  of  the  cukom  houses  of  the  Republic^  which  wiil  pay  for  them 
a  discount  of  60  cents  gold  each^  according  to  the  following  prices: 

"For  each  kilogram  of  dry  hide,  26  cents  gold ;  for  each  kilogram  of  salted 
hide,  16  cents  gold;  for  each  kilogram  of  fresh  hide,  12  cents  gold;  for  each 
kilogram  ol  imperfect  hides,  one  third  the  preceding  prices,  according  to  the 
dass. 

'*The  administrations  of  the  custom  houses  will  pay  these  prices  in  effec- 
tive gold  or  its  equivalent  in  paper  money  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  of 
the  day,  not  to  exceed  900,  If  the  prices  of  the  hides  suffer  variations  that 
exceed  10  per  cent  in  the  consuming  market,  the  Executive  Power  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  revision  of  prices  established,  in  proportion  to  these  variations. 

''From  the  1st  of  January,  1904,  at  each  time  that  the  quotation  of  gold 
shall  go  above  900  the  exportation  of  yerba-mate  will  be  subject  to  the  foUow- 
ing  conditions: 

''Besides  the  taxes  already  in  vogue  and  created  by  this  law,  half  ci  the 
yerba-mat^  that  may  be  presented  for  exportation  to  the  custom  houses  of 
the  Republic  will  be  delivered  to  them,  [the  exporter]  paying  therefor  the  prices 
established  in  the  tariff  of  values,  in  gold,  or  paper  at  the  rate  of  900,  according 
as  the  govemmerU  wishes.  The  exporters  of  this  article  will  be  free  from  the 
preceding  disposition  if  they  should  sell  to  the  government  drafts  in  gold  ai  the 
raie  of  900,  up  to  the  value  of  the  amount  of  that  part  of  the  yerba  compre- 
hended in  this  [clause  of  the]  law." 

In  other  words,  the  exporter  must  seU  to  the  administration  one 
half  of  his  hides  at  60  per  cent  of  their  **  price  **  (said  price  being  estab- 
liahed  by  said  administration)  —  and  then  the  lordly  purchaser  will 
pay  in  what?  Grold  ?  No,  Sefiior;  the  Dictator  says  he  will  pay  in 
gold  at  his  option,  but  that  if  it  please  him  he  will  pay  in  paper 
money  at  the  rate  of  900.  And  '*  please  him  **  paper  at  that  puny  rate 
smely  wiU;  no  one  in  his  right  commercial  mind  would  pay  in  gold 
iff  be  could  choose  Paraguayan  paper  mon^  at  only  900  exchange. 
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The  bide  exporter,  like  a  Iialf-baked  pancake,  is  dow  ripe  for  Ae 
opposite  exposure.  For  the  other  half  of  his  hides  —  that  half  of  wtudi 
the  good  Dictator  graciously  omitted  to  relieve  him  —  be  must  pay  an 
export  duty,  aud  not  a  centavo  of  it  in  paper.  Gold,  gold,  is  what  "tbc 
government  wishes,"  always  wishes.  Payments  by  the  genial  admi&t»- 
tration  may  be,  will  be,  in  paper ;  but  payments  to  it  may  be,  must  be. 
in  gold !  To  this  baiting  add  the  transportation  and  stamp  duties,  tbe 
{>ermit5,  the  "gratifications  "  to  this,  that,  and  the  other  Jefe,  tbe  film 
(surely  a  few  fines  will  crop  out  here  and  there  to  vary  the  moaotaoy). 
and  all  the  other  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce  by  systeaw- 
tized  blackmail ;  and  in  the  end  the  agonized  exporter  not  only  realim 
that  all  his  commercial  hides  have  been  squandered,  but  feds  as  if  his 
personal  one  had  accompanied  the  others. 


VI.     Enohmods  Import  Dxtties 

Space  has  not  permitted  the  writer  to  do  more  than  giW 
instances  of  the  myriad  annoyances  and  obstacles  which,  ma^uerading 
as  export  duties,  have  harassed  and  hampered  the  producers  at  Lalio 
America,  and  have  thus  oppressed  consumers  throughout  the  civilbrd 
world.  Yet  export  duties  are  "unconstitutional"  in  alntoot  even 
Latin- American  country.  Why  their  Dictators,  who  make,  alter,  and 
abolish  constitutions  at  convenience,  do  not  have  a  new  set  of  cooatitu- 
tions  to  match  the  export  duties,  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 

The  constitutions,  however,  hold  import  duties  in  great  fant 
No  man  fully  realizes  what  an  oppressive  tariff  on  imports  is  aotil  b« 
encounters  one  of  the  Latin-American  variety.  The  tariff  on  rWlhi^ 
is  so  high  that  only  the  rich  can  afford  to  go  decently  clad.  All  cMli- 
ing,  food,  and  other  necessities  imported  into  Latin  America  ccvt  Ibc 
residents  there  at  least  four  times  as  much  as  the  same  articles  mmU 
cost  in  New  York.  From  the  hotbed  of  these  enormous  taiiffii  would 
soon  spring  forced  local  industries,  were  it  not  for  the  diacoun^i^ 
political  and  economic  conditions.  As  things  are,  a  dviliscd  maa 
must  import  the  goods  or  do  without  them.  Moreover,  Dot  onlj  an 
the  tariffs  extreme,  exorbitant,  but  they  are  subject  to  tbe  whiois  of 
the  Dictators,  and  changed  without  a  moment's  warning.  Oflm  the 
Dictator's  mood  is  not  so  innocent  as  a  wbim,  —  he  is  plnnning  Co 
squeeze  the  lost  dollar  out  of  his  victims. 

All  importers  in  Latin-American  countries  ate  sabjeded  to  a 
scandalous,  iniquitous  system  of  fines.  Here  are  some  nulaaeti 
which  occurred  under  the  observation  of  the  writer. 

An  American  citizen  in  Mexico  imported  from  the  United  Stikt 
1000  kegs  of  nails,  each  keg  weighing  100  pounds.  Tbe  iavotces  wtfc 
all  correctly  made  out;  the  weights,  size  of  nails,  numben  of  kc^ 
value,  and  all  other  items  were  noted  with  scrupulous  exactnev.  Bat 
the  Mexican  consul  in  the  United  States,  on  bia  coosolar 
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inadvertently  placed  the  k^  figure  in  the  weight  column  and  the 
weight  figure  in  the  k^  colunm,  so  that  his  cerl^cate  read  100  k^ 
of  1000  pounds  each.  The  importer  knew  nothing  of  this  innocent 
error  until  the  administrator  of  the  custom  house  at  the  Mexican  port 
of  consignment  called  him  into  his  office  and  fined  him  $5000  off- 
hand without  argument  or  ceremony.  For  the  remission  of  this  fine 
nearly  a  yearns  time»  the  expenditure  of  over  $1000  for  lawyer's  fees 
and  bavelling  expenses,  and  finally  an  appeal  to  Greneral  Diaz  person- 
ally»  were  required.  And  this  in  Mexico,  which  is  as  far  ahead  of  the 
other  Latin- American  countries  as  Massachusetts  is  of  Korea ! 

A  gentleman  importing  a  saddle  into  Venezuela  was  fined  $195, 
because  a  mistake  had  b^n  made  in  the  box  number.  The  saddle 
was  correctiy  described  in  the  invoice,  but  the  derk  had  written  box 
No.  3  for  box  No.  4. 

In  a  shipment  of  provisions  imported  for  personal  use  there  were 
six  botties  of  pickles;  the  invoice  stated  that  there  were  six  g^ass 
botdes  of  cucumber  pickles,  one  quart  each,  but  the  overiord  of  the 
custom  house  said  that  the  invoice  should  have  stated  whether  these 
pickles  were  put  up  in  mustard  or  vinegar,  and  for  the  omission  so  to 
state  he  fined  the  importer  $100. 

Another,  making  a  similar  importation,  was  fined  $80  because  a 
five-pound  box  of  candy  was  scheduled  in  the  invoice  as  a  five-pound 
box  of  candy;  the  Jefe  said  that  the  nature  or  ingredients  of  the 
candy  should  have  been  indicated. 

These  are  but  samples  from  thousands  of  such  cases.  The 
saddle,  pickles,  and  candy  fines  were  all  paid  without  a  murmur,  for 
the  victims  had  long  since  learned  that  protests  only  made  matters 
worse,  and  that  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  consul  would  be  un- 
availing, for  he  could  not  grant  redress  even  were  he  so  disposed.  An 
En^ish  railway  company  in  Latin  America  paid  a  fine  of  over  $8,000 
because  of  a  derical  error  in  the  invoices  of  a  shipment  of  no  more 
importance  than  those  above  indicated.  The  railway  manager  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  to  pay  the  fine  without  protest,  feding  that  a 
protest  would  simply  jeopardize  the  railway's  standing  with  ^e  local 
military  ''boss.*'  The  victims  might  appeal  to  the  courts;  but,  as 
there  is  no  independent  judiciaiy,  such  a  course  would  be  a  waste  ot 
tune  and  money. 

Vn.     FOBEIGNEBS   PAT  THE   BlLLS 

An  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Latin  America  are  subjected 
to  very  heavy  import  duties.  Normally,  Latin  America  should  buy 
of  the  United  States,  and  buy  freely,  flour,  meats,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, ircmworic,  petroleum,  cotton  goods,  clothing,  electrical  and  other 
machinery,  rails,  locomotives,  wagons,  harnesses,  drugs,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things.    But  Latin  America's  port  and  customs  charges,  its 
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freights,  in  short,  its  import  duties,  are  so  exorbitant  that  the  fnHttf 
States  sells  to  it,  in  fact,  comparatively  little.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  imports  from  Latin  America  hides,  cotlce.  cocoa,  rubber, 
sugar,  etc.,  all  of  which  come  in  free  of  duty,  or  at  a  merely  nominal 
tariff  rate.  The  remarkable  spectacle  is  exhibited  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  imposing  vast  export  duties,  however  "uncoostitu- 
tional,"  on  their  own  productions  (which  we  admit  here  free  of  duty), 
while  at  the  same  time  imposing  exorbitant  import  duties  oo  out 
exports  to  them. 

For  illustration,  our  imports  from  and  exports  to  Braiiil  for  Gw 
years  were  as  follows : 


1809 

1000 

1901 

1902 

1908 

Eiports     ' 

$57,875,747 

•68,073,457 
11.578.119 

«70.643,3« 
ll,6as,574 

879.183.037 
10,391.180 

io.;9((,w 

Tlie  balance  of  trade  against  us,  since  ISfll,  in  dealing  with  Bnsl. 
has  been  $1,750,000,000. 

Here  we  have  in  figures  the  concrete  result  of  the  Monroe  DoctTiM 
and  Pan -American  ism  to  date.  All  duties,  import  or  eicport,  fait  on 
the  consumer.  Of  the  eleven  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  sntt 
by  the  United  States  to  Brazil  in  1003,  what  proportion  wits  Ixttight  by 
the  native  Brazilians,  and  what  proportion  by  the  civilized  foreigikcis 
there  resident?  The  great  majority  was  bought  by  the  civUtaed 
foreign  residents  of  Brazil  (Germans,  English,  Americans,  Italians. 
French,  Spaniards)  and  only  the  small  minority  by  the  native  Brazil- 
ians; so  that  the  civilized  foreign  residents  paid  most  of  Bruil'i 
import  duties  on  those  goods.  And  the  United  States  in  bi^-m^ 
Brazil's  products  necessarily  paid  Brazil's  eipurt  duties  thereoa. 
Behold  the  interesting  result :  Brazil  collected  revenue  both  ways,  oo 
our  exports  to  it  and  on  its  exports  to  us ! 

To  sum  up,  the  government  revenue  of  these  Latin-AjDericm 
countries  falls  roughly  int*>  two  classes,  —  that  derived  from  tbor 
export  duties  and  that  derived  from  their  import  duties.  Their  export 
du^es  fall  on  consumers  who  are  dviiized  foreigneTS  uon-rv!udeBt: 
their  import  duties  fall  on  consumers  who  are  rii^tised  fortigMn 
resident.  The  money,  then,  necessary  to  carry  on  these  bandit,  swm- 
barbarous  governments  is  kindly  furnished  by  civilized  forngoers. 
These  gentle  people  who  furnish  the  sinews  of  goveroment,  do  tbrt 
share  in  the  governing  ?  Ah  !  that  is  different.  Specialization  t*  thif 
order  of  the  day.  The  real  native  Latin  American;  are  past  mftsten  id 
the  science  of  government  —  they  do  the  governing ! 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE 

SHORTLY  after  Colombia  refused  to  accept  the  offer  of  fourteen 
million  five  hundred  thousand  doUars  that  was  made  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Panama  Canal,  the  writer  noticed  a  news- 
paper despatch  from  Baranquilla,  Colombia,  stating  that  the  town 
had  been  devastated  by  a  great  fire,  and  that  the  loss  had  been  fifty 
million  dollars.  On  the  face  of  it  this  was  impossible,  for  it  is  a  town  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  mostly  half-breeds,  Indians  and  negroes.  Its 
buildings  are  mostly  mud  huts,  and  there  are  but  few  business  blocks 
of  any  importance.  A  subsequent  paragraph  stated  that  the  figures 
referred  to  paper  money.  A  few  weeks  later  the  writer  made  a  land- 
ing at  Baranquilla,  and  therefore  he  was  able  to  investigate  the  extent 
of  the  burned  section.  One  block  was  burned,  worth  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion fifty  thousand  dollars  —  the  balance  of  the  report  was  exAg- 
geration  and  paper,  as  much  paper  as  exaggeration.  The  writer,  on 
going  ashore,  was  told  that  if  he  were  intending  to  remain  on  land 
for  two  or  three  hours,  he  would  better  have  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  Colombian  dollars  about  him,  as  he  might  want  to  take  a 
tramway  ride  and  get  some  luncheon.  Think  of  paying  fifty  dollars 
for  a  bottle  of  beer,  or  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  pair  of  shoes !  These 
people  offer  you  this  ,worthless  paper  at  a  discount  of  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  per  cent,  and  you  are  compelled  by  law  to  take  it 
The  following  b  from  a  Bogotd  newspaper: 

FABULOUS  RESULTS 

Tlie  Banco  IntemacUmal^  of  Bogotd,  has  just  published  its  statement  of 
cash  movements  for  the  second  period  of  six  months  of  the  year  1908.  Its 
cash  on  hand,  according  to  the  balance,  is  to-day  $128,978,936.25.  It  has 
obtained  in  this  period  a  credit  of  $78,416,666.80,  which  the  Director- 
General  proposes  to  distribute  thus: 

For  a  divideiid  to  the  shareholders  of  the  bank  at  $1000  each    .   .   .  $40,000,000.00 

As  a  gift  to  the  emi^ees  of  the  bank 180,000.00 

As  a  gift  to  charitjr / 500,000.00 

For  a  reserve  fimd 87,777,666.80 

Total $78,416,666.80 
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Seventy-eight  millioDS  of  dollars  profits  made  —  but  how  f  By 
grinding  on  a  printing-press.  Formerly  ColombiB  had  its  paper 
money  made  in  New  York,  but  it  soon  found  that  the  cost  of  priatiitg 
it  there  was  about  as  much  as  the  stuff  was  worth;  so,  in  order  tfasl 
the  margin  of  profit  might  not  be  cut  down,  the  noble  Colombiam 
decided  to  print  it  themselves.  Now,  when  ihey  want  a  few  tboo- 
sand  million  dollars,  they  just  print  them  on  their  imported  {rrinliDg- 
presses,  and  the  Dictator  with  his  army  gently  makes  the  people  gin 
up  their  valuables  in  exchange.  If  a  Colombian  general  wants  a  diore 
of  burros  or  cattie  belonging  to  some  poor  peon  farmer,  he  doei  not 
have  to  take  them  disagreeably  by  force.  He  simply  shows  the  peoa 
the  advisability  of  his  accepting  a  few  hundred  thousand  doUan  for 
them,  and  presto !  whoop-la !  on  they  all  go  in  the  path  of  impaub- 
able  glory ! 

It  is  hard  for  one  to  take  those  people  seriously,  when  one  thinks  of 
them  as  a  congeries  of  volatile  individuals;  but  national  dishonor,  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  national  credit,  unparalleled  dishonesty  and  idcoid* 
petency  in  the  management  of  finances,  the  pall  which  shrouds  the 
future  —  these  are  sad  and  serious  conditions. 

No  other  country  in  Central  and  South  America  is  as  rotten  ia  its 
finances  as  Colombia,  but  each  one  of  them,  save  Mexico  and  Peru,  ti 
saturated  with  the  same  rank  poison  of  inflation. 

Who  knows  what  to  expect  in  Paraguay,  where  exchange  je^ 
terday  was  700,  where  to-day  it  ia  900,  where  to-morrow  a  revohrtiaa 
may  break  out  and  it  may  be  9000  —  who  knows  ? 

The  laws  of  Venezuela  declare  for  a  gold  standard,  and  prohilift 
the  importation  or  coinage  of  silver ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Whenever  ■ 
Venezuelan  Dictator  wants  a  million  dollars  he  has  two  million  silnr 
dollars  coined,  either  in  Paris  or  in  Philadelphia.  He  forces  this  bio 
circulation  as  if  it  were  on  a  parity  with  gold,  pays  for  the  bar  aSm 
and  the  cost  of  coinage,  and  pockets  the  profit  —  about  a  mStioB 
dollars  stiver.  The  big  foreign  houses  (laigely  the  German  booaei) 
have  to  handle  these  forced  issues,  or  run  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
enmity  of  the  government  —  a  serious  matter. 

In  Guatemala  they  have  a  currency,  the  value  of  which  is  iUusttaled 
by  a  decree  of  the  Dictator  issued  in  September.  1903,  By  this  deene 
alt  farmers,  and  other  employer?  of  labor,  were  comptjled  tboce- 
forward  to  pay  their  laborers  $1.50  a  day.  Guatemalan  curreocy, 
instead  of  75  cents  to  $1,  which  had  been  the  customai^  wwgc 
The  American  walking  delegate  would  zealously  applaud  ihi*  hrai« 
friend  of  the  proletariat,  but  on  learning  tliat  $1.50  Guatenialafl 
currency  is  worth  but  9  cents  American  gold,  he  would  appndMtidi 
with  a  touch  of  sadness,  that  even  in  Guatemala  there  was  rtill  raon 
for  a  rise. 

The  following  report  by  Chester  Donaldson,  United  States 
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Managua,  under  date  of  December  12»  1902,  gives  a  suggestion  of  the 
currency  situation  in  Nicaragua : 

President  Zelaya  has  this  day  issued  a  decree  asking  for  a  loan  of  1,000,000 
pesos  ($861,000)  from  the  merchants  and  business  miai  of  the  country, 
both  native  and  foreign,  for  which  the  goverament  will  issue  bonds,  to  be 
offered  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  1000  pesos  ($860)  to  the  business  men 
who,  on  November  2,  agreed  not  to  buy  silver  at  a  higher  rate  than  100  per 
cent  premium.  In  consequence,  chiefs  of  custom  houses  will  liquidate  poli- 
cies with  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  on  the  present  tariff.  For  about  one 
month  the  increase  had  been  180  per  cent. 

The  new  bond  to  be  issued  is  to  be  used  to  retire  the  national  paper  cur- 
rmcy  from  circulation.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  customs  duties  shall  be 
payable  in  these  bonds. 

The  loan  shall  be  dbtributed  between  the  different  departments  of  the 
Republic  as  follows: 


Depabhient 

Amount 

Depabhient 

Amount 

Leon 

Granada     

Chinandtta 

Riw       

Biaaaya       

Matagalpa      

Caraso 

$200,000 
140,000 
120,000 
80,000 
40,000 
80,000 
80.000 
20,000 

Jinotea 

New  ^goYia 

Chontales 

Department  of  Zelaya,  in- 
cluding Cabo  Gradas  i 
Dios  tM  San  Juan  del 
Norte 

Tola] 

$80,000 
10,000 
10,000 

800,000 

$1,000,000 

How  beautiful  is  the  language  of  diplomacy!  '* Issued  a  decree 
asking  for  a  loan  .  .  .  from  the  merchants  and  business  men.*' 

But  suppose  the  merchants  and  business  men  did  not  respond  to 
this  gentle  request;  suppose  the  amount  attempted  to  be  levied  on 
commerce  in  each  department  were  not  forthcoming  ?  Every  business 
man  in  Spanish  America  knows  the  answer  —  confiscation  and  de- 
struction of  his  property,  oppression,  imprisonment,  intimidation,  and 
possibly  assassination  for  him ;  protests  by  his  govemm^it,  possibly 
even  a  batde-ship  —  and  then  the  Monroe  Doctrine ! 

Here,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  financial  system  of  most  of  the  South 
American  republics.  The  Dictator  makes  a  "forced  loan**  —  that 
noieans  that  the  foreign  merchant  must  **  lend  **  gold.  He  will  never  see 
it  again.  He  will  be  paid  in  paper  (if  paid  at  iifi),  paper  which  he  will 
be  forced  to  accept,  the  rate  of  exchange  on  which  may  be  100  per  cent, 
or  10,000  percent.  In  this  way  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
bonds,  paper  currency,  and  other  worthless  obligations  of  these  pre- 
tended governments  have  been  foisted  into  circulation,  or  forced  upon 
Europeans. 
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Chili  is  said  to  have  fifly  million  dollars  of  paper  currency  ii 
tion,  authorized  in  1898.  The  financial  diaturl)ances  there  ha*-e  been 
HO  great  that  the  period  for  the  conversion  of  this  currency  has  beea 
extended. 

Argentina  is  the  "  favorite  borne  "  of  wildcat  cuireacy —  and  wild- 
cats in  general.    Frank  C.  Carpenter  says: 

"All  the  provinces  are  in  debt,  and  but  few  of  them  pay  their  intensL 
The  internal  debt  of  the  country  now  amounU  to  almost  t%)0.000,000,  ud  in 
189^  the  provincial  debt,  including  unpaid  interest,  amounted  to  mure  ibAii 
$137,000,000  in  gold.  At  present  (1899)  the  city  debts  foot  up  mare  thu 
$M,000.000  in  gold,  while  the  country  has  a  national  debt  of  over  WJO.OOO.OOO 

"Some  of  the  greatest  scandals  of  the  Argentine  Republic  ha»«  bna  la 
connection  with  the  mbuse  of  the  public  funds  by  government  official*,  aad 
this  especially  as  to  the  national  banks  and  stocks.  There  has  scldooi  faeco 
Buch  corruption  as  there  was  in  connection  with  the  National  Bank  of  thr 
Argentine,  which  failed  for  many  millions.  The  bank  was  largely  political, 
and  a  prominent  official  could  cause  it  to  pay  out  money  to  almiMt  any  coe. 
Many  of  the  congressmen  drew  upon  it  for  their  support.  I  heard  of  oM 
deputy  who  borrowed  a  million  dollars  from  the  bank  and  with  this  built  a 
palace  at  Belgrano,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  getting  the  lou 
he  agreed  to  repay  it  in  instalments,  so  much  every  three  months.  When  the 
first  payment  came  due,  the  bank  directors  sent  for  him.  On  hts  appeanoj; 
they  presented  the  note;  he  looked  at  it  and  coolly  said  tliat  he  had  no 
money.  They  then  asked  him  to  pay  the  interest,  but  he  nondiaLuiUT 
replied,  'I  have  nothing,'  He  waa  then  asked  if  he  could  nut  pay  aomeof  llw 
interest,  whereupon  he  burst  out  in  a  rage,  saying:  'I  ha\-e  no  money,  I  tdl 
you.  1  doubt  whether  1  will  ever  have  any  for  you,  and  I  want  to  know  ri^ 
here  and  now  whether  you  expect  me  to  fight  the  battles  of  your  bonk  in  Coo. 
gresa  and  then  pay  back  the  money  I  gel  from  il  just  as  other  people  do!' 
The  last  accounts  indicate  that  the  million  dollars  and  accumulated  inteml 
were  still  outstanding,  and  that  the  indebtedness  will  probably  remain  UDtil 
the  end  of  time. 

"Another  instance  of  the  looseness  of  the  business  methods  of  ibe  bank  it 
shown  in  the  case  of  an  irresponsible  army  officer  of  Cordoba,  who  wmnlid  I* 
borrow  $0000  to  build  a  house.  He  knew  Julius  Celman,  wbo  waa  tkn 
president  of  the  Republic,  and  called  upon  him  for  a  note  of  intrndactign  M 
the  officials  of  the  bank.  President  Celman  not  only  introduced  bint,  bil 
recommended  that  the  money  be  lent  him,  and  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  I  nppoM 
asked  that  he  be  given  900,000  instead  of  96000.  The  officer  went  to  the  Uak. 
showed  the  letter,  and  signed  an  application,  which  the  clerk  made  out  tm 
him.  the  clerk  putting  in  the  860,000  as  requested  by  the  president  The  bask 
directors  voted  that  he  should  have  the  money,  and  the  papers  were  made  out, 
the  officer  signing  the  note  without  scanning  the  figures.  When  tliis  was  doM, 
the  teller  of  the  bank  handed  out  960.000  to  the  officer,  whereupon  be  nptifi 
that  he  had  not  asked  for  $60,000,  but  only  wanted  96000.  Whereupod  the; 
showed  him  the  papers.  The  army  officer  pointed  out  the  mistake  aad  ukti 
what  he  should  do.  They  replied  that  he  had  better  take  the  98000  and  karc 
the  remainder  of  the  money  on  deposit,  and  that  when  the  fint  pkymenl  cunt 
due  he  could  pay  the  whole  note.    So,  leaving  the  954,000,  the  offiG^J|^^ 
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away.  Later  on,  however,  he  met  a  friend  who  persuaded  him  he  would  be  a 
fool  not  to  take  all  the  money,  as  he  could  certainly  make  more  by  using  it  for 
speculating.  The  result  was  that  he  did  take  it  and  lost  the  whole,  and  the 
bank  was  never  repaid. 

"Orders  like  this  for  money  from  public  officials  were  frequoitly  givoi  to 
the  national  banks.  The  standing  of  the  man  who  was  to  receive  iht  money 
was  seldom  questioned,  although  cash  was  given  in  exchange  for  his  notes. 
I  have  heard  of  common  peons  who  thus  got  money  on  their  worthless  notes 
at  the  instance  of  politicians,  who  paid  them  for  the  use  of  their  names. 

"The  bank  would  accept  drafts  twenty  or  thirty  times  greater  than  those 
which  its  directors  authorized.  One  of  the  directors  was  always  to  be  bou^t 
by  a  bribe.  False  balance  sheets  were  periodically  published  to  deceive  the 
public,  and  dividends  which  had  never  been  earned  were  paid  out  of  the  bank 
funds.  The  bank  at  its  inception  had  a  capital  of  $8,000,000;  ten  years  later 
this  was  raised  to  about  $20,000,000,  and  it  was  afterwards  increased  to 
$50,000,000.  In  one  year  its  deposits  were  $258,000,000,  and  its  loans  were 
$412,000,000.  It  had  in  its  vaults  $432,000,000  of  national  treasury  bills,  and 
it  had  a  savings  department  in  which  $1,400,000  were  deposited.  The  bank 
went  down  in  the  panic,  as  did  other  banks  of  similar  character.  One  was  a 
mortgage  bank  whose  business  was  lending  good  money  on  bad  property. 
The  government  was  also  interested  in  this,  and  many  a  swamp  lot  was  used 
as  security  for  a  $10,000  loan.  To-day  such  banks  have  passed  away,  and 
the  man  who  makes  money  out  of  the  government  must  do  so  either  throu^ 
bribery  or  by  getting  a  fat  contract.**    (Carpenter's  South  Ameriea.) 

Brazil  also  has  an  enormous  amount  of  paper  currency  afloat, 
amounting,  according  to  statements  made  June  SO,  lOOS,  to  675,- 
000,000  milreis.  The  milreis  ought  to  be  worth  54  or  55  cents  Ameri- 
can money,  and  so  it  would  be  if  it  were  made  of  silver.  Brazilian 
paper  is  not  quite  so  base  as  that  of  Paraguay ;  the  exchange  is  around 
400  or  500.  Whenever  a  crisis  arises  in  finance,  it  is  met  by  issuing  a 
few  million  more  milreis,  and  thus  the  merry  wheel  goes  round. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  discussing  the  monetary  systems  of  Uruguay 
or  Bolivia,  or  for  further  discussion  of  those  of  tfie  other  Spanish- 
American  countries.  With  the  exception  of  that  of  Peru,  these  sys- 
tems are  all  vicious.  An  irredeemable  paper  currency  is,  as  we  have 
already  suggested,  the  menace  that  hangs  over  so  many  of  these 
countries.  Peru  seems  to  be  a  commendable  exception,  and  there  are 
prospects  that  its  currency  may  be  eventually  upon  a  sound  basis. 

The  foUowing  statement  gives  the  latest  obtainable  figures  show- 
ing the  debts  of  the  various  South  American  Republics.  The  figures 
show  that  the  credit  of  Mexico  and  Chili  b  exceUent;  of  Argentina, 
good;  of  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  poor;  and  that  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay  should  have 
no  credit  whatever. 
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Indebtedness  of  the  Latin-Auerican  Countries, 
argentina 

The  external  debt  of  Argentina  on  July  31, 1905,  was  given  aa  foUoin : 


NatioiuJ  loans  '(C297,0S0 

Frovinml  debti  anumed 9IUHkS,9U 

National  ccdulas l1,TaS.(WS 

ToUJ      SI,4HI,8aO 

The  internal  debt  vraa: 

Co— .«  i?.11:::::;:::'SK:SSS 

T>m«ury  bills,  about 1,000,000 

Other  bills S,89«,SM 

Floating  debt,  about 1,000.000 

T^Aal     »IOI,0S0;MM 


The  estimated  revenues  of  Argentina  for  1006  were  $47,000,000  gold  tai 
fTC,000,000  paper,  vbile  the  estimaled  expenditurea  were  924,000.000  guJd 
and  $128,500,000  paper. 


The  internal  debt  ninounled  in  1905  to  6,243,270  bolivianos,  each  valued 
at  about  one  dollar  nlver.  The  expenditures  <rf  Bolivia  have  been  tor  aemal 
jears  greater  than  the  revenues,  as  follows: 


RXVKNDB 

£zPBtmnM 

BolMnM 
7,B«J50 
0,148,3M 
7.01S,Sfi0 
7331,700 
7,888.730 

1008 

7,4«1.«0 

The  foreign  debt  of  Brazil  on  January  1,  1905,  ^ 
iteriing.    The  internal  debt  was  as  follows: 


Ftudad     nS.7«S.«n 

Floating 18H408.B05 

Total     77»,15S,0e« 
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In  addition  there  was  674,400,000  milreia  of  paper  money  in  circulation. 
The  gold  milreia  —  coined  in  pieces  of  5, 10,  and  20  milreb  —  is  valued  by  the 
United  States  mint  at  about  55  cents.  The  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
Brazil  are  given  as  follows: 


Revenue 

ExpEwurruBEB 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

Gold  minis 

49,955,000 
44,041.000 
42,904,000 
45,121,000 
50,566,000 

Piqpor  MOnte 

268,687,000 
289,284.000 
266,584,000 
827,870,000 
842,782,000 

Goldmirab 

41,892,000 
40,408,000 
84.574,000 
48,824,000 
48.476.000 

Paper  MOmIs 

872,758,000 
261.629,000 
286,458,000 
291,198,000 
852,292.000 

emu 

The  foreign  debt  of  Chili  in  1905  was  17,799,960  pounds  sterling,  and  the 
internal  debt  108,815,821  pesos.  The  revenue  of  Chili  exceeds  the  expendi- 
tures, as  follows: 


Revenue 

EXPENDTTUBBI 

Gold 

Cunency 

Gold 

Current 

1902 

1908 

PMos 

105,072,882 
108,508,565 

PMos 

88,484346 
82,490,145 

PMos 

25382,702 
12308,075 

PMos 

108,844,698 
84,721,487 

COLOMBIA 

The  external  debt  of  Colombia  in  1905  was  8,051,000  pounds  steriing, 
with  arreais  of  interest  amounting  to  851,000  pounds.  The  countiy  on  thb 
date  had  the  enormous  amount  of  746301,420  pesos  of  paper  currency  in 
circulation.  Its  internal  debt  was  said  to  be  7308,817  pesos.  The  expendi- 
tures of  this  countiy  continue  to  greatly  exceed  the  revenues. 


1902 
1908 


Revenue 


$51385,000 
543M,000 


$85355,000 
104,649,000 


It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  finances  of  this  country  are  in  a  deplorable  conditioo. 

C06TA  RICA 

The  foreign  debt  of  Costa  Rica  in  1905  was  2,600,000  pounds  steriing. 
Thb  govemmoit  has  been  continually  in  default  with  its  creditors.  Its 
internal  debt  in  1905  was  7,868,777  colones  gold  (a  colon  is  worth  about  45} 
cents  American). 
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ECUADOB 

The  ForeigD  debt  of  Ecuador  in  1005  was  9^15.000  mem,  and  the  mteraal 
debt  over  fi.000,000  sucics.  A  sucre  is  valued  at  about  48.7  cents  by  the 
United  States  mint.  This  counliy  is,  and  has  been  sinw  it  sq>arated  from 
Colombia,  in  default  with  its  creditors.  Its  expenditures  usualljr  exceed  its 
revenue. 


Eevbctb 

RxramiTraia 

Bocm 
10,51(1.900 
11.71S.700 

It.3i9.lU 

Whether  these  figures  aie  at  all  accurate  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 


GUATEMALA 

In  1905  the  external  debt  of  Guutemala  was  I,S68.328  pounds  sterling: 
the  gold  debt  was  9,a3»,5]  1  dollars,  and  the  currency  debt  $49.S97jy}0.  Thtt 
government  is  usually  in  default  with  its  creditors.  The  expendilurea  usually 
exceed  the  revenue.  'For  1905-1906  the  revenue  was  estimated  ftt  tSjWnjm 
pesos,  and  the  expenditures  at  27,317,059  pesos. 


HAITI 
On  Vanuai7  1. 1905,  the  debt  of  Haiti  was  as  foDows: 


DOIXABS 

POtTNia 

Smum 

W.30i.S75 
14.107.8U 

Paper                          

Total 

M,S1S,«0 

5.8B9.0W 

The  expenditures  of  this  govemmrait  are  usually  in  excess  of  the  rerenne. 
Thus  the  revenue  for  1904  was  3,350,759  United  SUtes  gold  doOan.  and 
C.ie6.943  gourdes  valued  at  90)  cents  each;  while  the  expenditures  woe 
3,478374  gdd  dollars  aod  7,549,076  paper  dollan. 

HONDURAS 

The  external  debt  of  Honduras  in  July,  1905,  wu  stated  to  amooBl  to 
20,615,082  pounds  sterling.  No  interest  had  been  p^d  upon  the  forago  detil 
since  1872.  The  internal  debt  was  stated  to  be  1317,380  peaoa.  HtcMfiguRi 
do  not  include  large  claims  by  foreigners  for  indemnitisa.  It  is  H^imH  that 
the  expenditures  and  revenues  baiaoce  each  other  at  from  time  to  four  nfl- 
iions  <^  pesos  a  year. 
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MEXICO 
In  1905  the  debt  of  Mexico  was  as  follows: 


POTTNIM 

Stebuno 

DOLLAIB 

External  sold  debt    .   .   . 
City  of  Blezico  loan,  1888. 

80,045,482 
1.897330 

Internal  debt      .... 
Floating  debt 

Total 

148,694,840 
1,291,887 

Total 

81,948,262 

144,966,227 

The  following  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  Mexico: 


1908-1904 
1904-1905 
1905-1906 


Rbceiftb 


86,478,801 
92,088,887 
88,104,000 


76,881,648 
79,152,796 
85,474,815 


The  oUigations  of  Mexico  are  promptly  met,  and  its  credit  is  excellent. 

NICARAGUA 

In  July,  1905,  the  external  debt  of  Nicaragua  was  258,600  pounds  sterling, 
on  the  interest  of  which  the  government  was  in  default  The  internal  debt 
on  January  1,  1904,  was  stated  to  be  13,662,436  pesos.  These  amounts  do 
not  indude  indenmities  claimed  by  foreigners.  The  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures approximately  balance  at  from  six  to  seven  millions  of  pesos  a  year. 

PARAGUAY 

Tlie  external  debt  of  Paraguay  amounted  in  1905  to  881,550  pounds  ster- 
ling. This  had  been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  compromises  and  de- 
faults. There  was  a  debt  also  of  1,442,509  pounds  sterling,  being  a  guarantee 
to  the  Paraguayan  Central  Railway,  also  the  sum  of  $^,312,600  owing  to 
Bradl  and  Argentina.  In  addition  there  was  an  internal  debt  ol  (20,411,795, 
notes  in  circulation.  Statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure  are  apparently 
unrdiable.  The  paper  currency  b  at  a  great  discount,  and  the  credit  of  the 
government  is  very  poor. 

PERU 

In  January,  1890,  the  foreign  debt  of  Peru  was  22,998,651  pounds  steriing. 
At  this  time,  with  the  consent  of  the  creditors,  the  so-<«aUed  Grace-Donough- 
more  contract  was  made  with  a  private  corporation,  under  which  contract 
Peru  was  released  from  this  debt  in  consideration  of  its  cession  to  the  syndi- 
cate of  all  the  State  railways,  of  the  right  to  export  2,000,000  tons  of  guano, 
of  certain  mineral  concessions,  etc.  Peru  was  to  pay  an  annuity  of  80,000 
pounds  steriing  for  thirty-three  years,  but  it  defaulted  on  the  fourth  payment 
There  have  be^  subsequent  compromises.  The  internal  debt  of  Peru  amounts 
to  over  3,000,000  pounds  steriing.  Its  annual  revenue  of  about  (9,000,000  is 
practically  equal  to  its  annual  expenditure. 
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aALVAIX>R 

The  external  debt  of  SalvBdor  in  1900  wu  726,490  pounds  SUrUag.  TU 
inteniftl  debt  amounted  in  1905  to  68,401,690.  The  expenditure  «nd  nrimm 
each  amouota  to  eight  or  nine  miUions  of  dollars  annually. 

SANTO  DOMINGO 
This  government  is  bankrupt.    Its  foreign  debt  was  stated  in  1S04  lo  b* 
S,885,3£0  pounds  sterling;  due  to  the  Santo  Domingo  Iraproveotent  ComfM^Ti 
t4.481.250  U.  S.  gold,  and  lo  other  creditors,  t5,SB0.S39.    The  financial  cm- 
ditioD  of  Santo  Domingo  b  fully  explained  in  President  RooacTdt' 
lo  Congress,  infra,  \(A.  II,  Book  III,  chap.  v. 

URUGUAY 
In  1905  the  foreign  debt  of  Uruguay  was  20,504,080  pounds  sleriin^, 
official  statement  of  the  public  debt  on  Januaijr  I,  1905,  was  as  fr"-'" 

DOLLABB 

EitenvJ m.0«3.4T« 

Interns]  and  inle»atioiiAl     IU.T0M81 

182.7C5.0g7 

The  estimates  of  reroiue  and  expenditure  about  balance  eacb 
approximatdy  $17,000,000  a  year. 

VENEZUELA 

Id  1905  the  foreign  debt  of  Venezuela  due  to  bondholders  wat  AilTTjH 
pounds  sterling.  In  addition  lo  the  bonded  debt  were  aivards  of  I.OW.W 
pounds  Hterling,  for  damages  to  foreign  subjects,  made  bv  the  Joint  CoBUDt^ 
sions.  The  internal  debt  of  Venezuela  is  stated  to  be  about  82O,O00,0IW  Uuisd 
States  gold, 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Bowen.  American  Minister  at  Caracas,  made,  on 
22.  1005.  the  following  report  to  the  State  Department  (Potciga 
1905,  p.  1019): 

DEBT  OF  VENEZtTEL.4 

To  the  British  bondholden,  prindpej  and  intenst 78.711,701 

To  the  Gemisn  bondholden .       81.US.iM 

I40.SU.U7 

FrEOch,  Spaniab.  and  Dutch  (diplomatic  debt) IIJM.Mt 

Total  exterior  debt I51MS.4<1 

iDtemal  debt  (80  per  rant  held  bj  the  Preocfa] 

ToIaI  exterior  anil  interior  debt 

Total  amojDt  awarded  bj  mixed  comniinitnKn,  ^MUt    .   . 

Grand  total  debt 

VcdmufIa'*  expenditures  amount  jvtirfy  to  about 

And  her  ituxHoe  to  about 

nbat  becotDca  of  the  40,000.000  surplus  is  not  ofEdalljr  toU. 

I  A  boliw  iratii  nnBtT  anu  VatMd  «mm  fiU. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

THE  LABOR  PROBLEM  AND  AGRICULTURE 

I.  Labor 

THE  labor  problem  is  a  serious  one  everywhere.  What  with  labor 
agitators,  walking  delegates,  union  bosses,  and  man's  natural 
diisinclination  for  work,  it  is  a  difficult  matter,  even  in  the 
United  States,  to  secure  effective  labor.  In  these  days,  when  the] 
natural  indolence  of  mankind  is  often  stimulated  by  labor  unions,' 
of  whose  leaders  many  make  their  living  by  fomenting  discord,  and 
appear  to  prosper  in  proportion  as  they  succeed  in  their  pestiferous 
efforts,  the  questions  confronting  manufacturers,  contractors,  and 
other  employers  of  labor  are  indeed  serious. 

}n  South  America,  however,  there  is  much  mutual  distrust,  one  man 
of  another;  nor  do  the  people  there  begin  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
cohesion,  the  power  of  the  mass  operating  as  a  unit;  so  that  the  labor 
union  has  not  become  an  important  factor  there,  and  the  employer 
seldom  has  to  deal  with  the  walking  delegate. 

The  difficulties  with  which  employers  of  labor  have  to  struggle  in 
South  America  arise  from  (1 )  the  character  and  inability  of  the  peons ; 
(2)  the  appalling  frequency  of  the  fiestas;   (3)  the  political  conditions. 

In  South  America  all  the  manual  labor  is  performed  by  the  peons. 
No  white  man,  no  half-white,  would  condescend  to  soil  his  hands  by 
''work/*  Those  hands  were  made  to  "sway  the  rod  of  Empire,"  or, 
at  the  least,  to  write  poetry.  He  is  seldom  interested  in  becoming  a 
machinist,  a  carpenter,  a  locomotive  engineer,  or  in  following  any 
other  similarly  useful  occupation.  The  height  of  his  ambition  is  to 
become  a  "General"  or  a  "Doctor";  and  although  it  often  requires 
considerable  ingenuity  to  keep  up  appearances,  he  usually  manages 
to  do  it. 

The  employer  of  labor  is  therefore  relegated  to  the  ignorant,  un- 
trained peons.  They  are  ignorant  not  only  of  the  commonest  ma- 
chinery, but  also  of  many  (rf  the  simplest  utensils  and  tools.  I  have 
seen  a  peon  given  a  wheelbarrow  and  a  shovel,  and  told  to  remove 
cBrt  from  one  place  to  another.  Left  to  his  own  brain-power,  he 
filled  the  wheelbarrow,  placed  it  on  his  head,  and  carried  it  to  its 
destination! 

In  the  wooded  districts  the  peon{i  are  very  handy  with  axes  and 
machetes,  but  ignorant  of  other  classes  of  tools.   They  know  but  little 
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of  hammers,  saws,  and  nails.  The  walls  of  most  of  their  houan  tw 
tied  together  with  brujuca,  a  sort  of  vine,  or  built  of  adobf,  ■  mad 
brick.  The  walls  of  buildings  even  of  considerable  size  are  dove- 
tailed together,  laboriously  and  tediously,  without  the  usr  of  naili. 

The  labor  habit  is  trausmitted,  in  most  cases,  from  generations  of 
ancestors.  It  is  rarely  acquired  offhand.  The  niust^les  must  nr>t  only 
be  trained ;  they  must  be  strengthened  and  accustomed  to  the  kind  c& 
labor  called  for.  Nutrition  is  a  vital  element.  The  food  of  iuo«t  peotu 
\s  wholly  inadequate  to  heavy  labor.  To  them  a  6sh,  a  banana,  and 
a  few  black  beans  (usually  all  cooked  in  the  same  pot  together),  and  a 
little  black  coffee,  seem  to  be  quite  a  hearty  meal.  This  food  is  not 
sufficient  in  quantify  or  quality  to  sustain  heavy  labor;  and  it  is  likr- 
ally  true  that  if  one  wishes  to  teach  these  men  to  work,  be  must  \xpa 
by  teaching  them  to  eat. 

A  lai^e  number  of  these  peons  are  willing  to  work,  provided  the 
labor  be  not  too  severe,  and  under  teaching  that  is  firm  as  wcO  ai 
patient  and  kind,  they  become  fairly  good  laborers.  Tbey  have  not 
the  physical  strength  of  the  Italian,  nor  are  they  like  the  Cldnoe 
peasant,  in  whose  very  "warp  and  woof"  the  spirit  of  loit  ku 
l>ecome  ingrained. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  peons  of  the  town  ud 
those  of  the  country.  The  greater  number  of  the  former  are  wotllileD. 
vicious,  and  depraved.  They  work  but  a  day  or  Iwo  at  a  (imo;  and 
their  purpose  is  to  get  a  little  money  for  gambling  or  a^ariifKU, 
However,  there  are  few  enterprises  furnishing  employment  to  trcn, 
and  many  men  who  are  idle,  so  that  an  employer  can  usually  grt.  tm 
in  the  towns,  a  few  trustworthy  men.  The  peons  from  the  coantrr. 
however,  are  commonly  kind-hearted,  simple-minded  people,  and 
under  even  tolerable  governments  might  become  a  large  factor  in 
carrying  forward  public  works  and  other  enterprises.  True,  ihcy  mofl 
l>c  taught  to  work,  how  to  handle  tools,  the  value  of  time,  habits  of 
punctuality,  and  the  many  other  things  that  unite  to  round  mil  the 
competent  workman ;  but  all  this  can  be  done  with  men  of  miMoahle 
intelligence  and  good  disposition  who  sincerely  wish  to  leant  to  irotk. 
The  country  peons  —  the  small  farmers,  fishermen,  cattlemen,  woods- 
men, etc.  —  are  the  most  promising  element  in  South  America:  th«y 
are  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  civil! station. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  all  industrial  enterprise  in  LAtio 
America  is  the  continuous  stream  of  cfios  de  fie»ta.  Eveiy  dav  in  tbt 
Roman  Catholic  calendar  of  these  countries  is  a  saint'it  day  —  it  is 
always  iheday  of  Saint  Santiago,  or  Saint  Cipriano,  or  Saint  Simon, or 
Saint  Somebody.  Now  not  only  will  Saint  Santiago's  Day  be  cheriiibnl 
and  celebrated  by  Santiago  Smith,  but  all  of  Smith's  friends  aod  n- 
lations  will  gladly  unite  with  him  on  that  day  in  refraining  frum  mrfc- 
Moreover,  the  general  government  has  many  a  ficMa,  and  each  pa^ 
ticular  State  has  a  goodly  number.    There  is  the  day  of  "IiwIm|^ 
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ence,"  and  the  day  of  "Federation/'  and  the  day  some  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  almost  innimierable  days  when  the  Saint  did  some- 
thing or  other,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  or  might  have  done  it  Then 
ihere  are  the  birthdays,  not  only  of  the  members  of  one's  immediate 
family,  but  of  his  compadres  and  comadresy  his  cufiadosy  and  all  the 
rest  And  so  the  whittling  down  of  working  days  goes  on  —  a  cheery 
comic  business  on  the  surface,  a  serious  one  at  the  core. 

But  the  gravest  problem  of  all  inheres  in  the  attitude,  the  conduct 
of  the  government  No  sooner  have  a  number  of  men  been  gathered 
together  for  any  organized  enterprise,  such  as  the  building  of  a  railroad 
or  the  operation  of  a  mine,  than  they  are  liable  to  be  descended  upon 
by  the  government  and  impressed  into  the  army.  The  perennial 
recluta  is  the  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  the  head  of  every  peon 
in  South  America  who  tries  to  make  an  honest  living  for  his  family  by 
honest  work.  For  condemnation  of  the  recluta,  language  is  inade- 
quate; it  is  an  outrage  that  beggars  description. 

In  addition  to  the  curse  of  the  recluta,  there  is  the  difficulty,  at 
times,  of  maintaining  law  and  order  among  the  workmen.  For  gen- 
erations revolution  has  been  running  in  the  blood.  As  far  as  all  efforts 
to  maintain  order  in  the  camp  are  concerned,  the  representatives  of 
the  government  are  a  detriment  rathe/  than  a  benefit.  The  manager's 
best  plan  is  to  get  permission  of  the  authorities,  and  establish  his  own 
pcdice  department. 

It  is  plain  that  to  organize  an  efficient  and  well-disciplined  com- 
pany of  workmen  in  South  America  under  present  conditions  is  im- 
possible. Observe  the  excessive  cost  of  labor  there.  Though  the  peons 
apparently  get  but  starvation  wages,  the  aggregate  cost  of  labor  in 
South  America  is  from  four  to  five  times  what  it  would  be  in  the  United 
States  for  the  production  of  the  same  result  The  calculation  of  the 
cost  of  labor  must  be  made  exactly  as  one  would  measure  the  power 
of  a  steam-engine  —  how  much  per  hour  does  it  cost  to  produce  a 
horse-power  ?  In  the  United  States  a  cubic  yard  of  embankment  can 
be  handled,  on  an  average,  for  12  cents ;  in  South  America  it  will  cost 
50  cents  g(Jd.  South  American  ''cheap  "  labor  is  the  most  costly  in  the 
world.  Cheap  labor  is  the  dearest  and  most  unsatisfactory  kind.  The 
peon  and  coolie  systems  will  be  found  only  in  the  less  progressive 
countries.  High-priced  labor  is  the  most  economical  in  the  long  run, 
and  is  the  labor  that  is  most  consonant  with  sound  public  policy. 
High  wages  mean  skiUed  labor,  efficiency,  intelligence.  He  who 
drives  a  cultivator  or  a  gauge-plough  is  a  skilled  workman.  If  his  em- 
ployer should  hire  a  Mexican  peon  in  his  stead,  the  employer  would 
flocHi  realize  that  it  requires  both  practice  and  intelligence  to  run  these 
machines. 

In  the  production  of  brute  energy,  the  muscles  of  man  can  never 
compete  with  coal  and  water.  Nor  with  the  muscles  of  beast;  if  the 
work  to  be  done  is  on  the  fifty-cents-a-day  level,  the  chances  are  that 
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a  burro  or  a  donkey  can  do  it  as  well  as  a  peon  can,  and  at 
Man's  high   value   to  his  employer  is  measured  by  the 

exerts,  not  by  way  of  his  muscles,  but  by  way  of  hb  brains.    Ao    

gent  workman,  receiving  6ve  or  six  dollars  a  day  for  ojtentn^  a 
machine,  will  do  more  work  than  Gf^  peons,  each  receinng  fifty  cents 
a  day. 

II.      AaKICCLTUEE 

Agricultural  methods,  in  all  South  Americfto  countries,  are  exceed- 
ingly primitive;  yd  there  are  no  arid  tracts  of  any  importance  in 
South  America  —  the  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile,  and  abundant  crops  ol 
almost  all  staple  agricultural  products  could  easily  be  raised. 

One  can  travel  thousands  of  miles  through  these  countries  without 
seeing  even  a  plough  of  any  kind ;  without  seeing  any  lister,  drill,  core- 
planter,  or  com-sheller ;  without  seeing  anything  but  a  machete '. 

In  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Central  America,  and  Santo  Domingo 
combined,  there  b  not  so  much  agricultural  machinery  as  in  ooe  town- 
ship in  Wisconsin.  The  people  do  not  want  agricultural  machinerr: 
their  governments  would  not  let  them  have  it  even  if  they  did  want 
it  —  the  import  duties,  fines,  taxes,  and  a  swarm  of  other  eiiaclioiu 
would  prohibit  it.    And  yet  agriculture  is  the  basb  of  civilization  ! 

The  nearest  approach  to  roads  are  the  burro  trails.  One  maT 
travel  thousands  of  miles  without  seeing  any  kind  of  a  wagoo  but  th<' 
two-wheeled  carts  in  the  towns.  Everything  is  borne  on  the  backs  d 
burros.  The  limit  of  the  burro's  burden  is  250  pounds,  125  pomifb  M 
each  side. 

Burro  trains  make  journeys  that  continue  for  weeks.  One  behind 
another,  Indian  file,  over  the  mountains  and  through  tbe  fomrts  these 
patient,  suffering,  cruelly  treated  beasts  follow  the  serpentine  Inil- 
Weary,  sore,  crippled,  half  starved,  they  plod  on  their  way  —  tfaf 
hardiest  animals  in  the  world. 

Two  crops  of  com  a  year  can  be  grown  almost  anywhere  in  ibe 
American  tropics,  and  each  would  rival  a  banner  Kansas  crop.  Hor 
and  there  in  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Argentina  they  use  in  corn  cidtivaliH 
rude  ploughs  made  usually  of  forked  trees,  but  in  the  other  counlm 
the  only  implement  used  is  tbe  machete.  With  the  machete  a  boleii 
dug,  in  which  the  grains  of  com  are  planted ;  and  sometimes  tbt 
machete  cuts  down  the  weeds,  but  more  often,  after  llie  com  is  planled. 
it  must  take  care  of  itself.  In  the  tropics  one  man  will  plant  aod  hat- 
vest  an  average  of  no  more  than  two  acres  (almut  a  hundred  hnskeb) 
in  the  year.  Compare  this  with  the  work  of  a  farm-hand  in  Iowa  * 
Kansas,  who  each  year  will  cultivate  easily  six^  acres  of  cotB,  eui 
producing  fifty  bushels  (a  total  of  three  thousand  busheb),  and  dita 
have  at  least  six  months  for  other  matters. 

Com  is  always  dear  and  scarce  in  the  American  tropj 
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years  ago  the  writer  was  in  Huajutle,  a  place  in  Mexico  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  There 
the  people  were  dying  of  starvation ;  com  was  twenty-four  pesos  per 
fanega  (three  dollars  gold  per  bushel) !  In  the  United  States  com  was 
wordi  at  the  time  less  than  forty  cents  per  bushel.  The  enormous 
tariff  and  the  cost  of  transportation  were  mainly  responsible  for  this 
difference.  After  the  lack  of  food  had  reduced  thousands  to  mere 
skeletons,  and  many  had  died  from  starvation,  the  govemment  tempo- 
rarily suspended  the  tariff,  and  admitted  American  com  free  of  duty. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  growing  of  com  in  Spanish  America 
is  so  costly  is  that  there  is  neither  agricultural  machineiy  nor  the  ability 
to  use  it  Com  raised  with  a  machete  will  always  be  dear,  however 
cheap  the  labor.  Another  scarcely  less  potent  cause  is  that  the  farmer 
has  no  incentive  to  amass  wealth.  He  knows  that,  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  an  unconmionly  good  crop,  a  few  extra  head  of  cattle,  a  band  of 
revolutionists  or  the  govemment  troops  would  come  to  ravage  the 
crop  and  despoil  him  of  the  cattle.  If  he  should  have  the  reputation 
of  being  well-to-do  (and  reputations  are  easily  acquired  in  these  coun- 
tries), he  would  be  liable  to  be  held  by  one  side  or  the  other  for  a  large 
money  ransom,  perhaps  laiger  than  he  could  raise.  He  knows  that, 
should  he  import  agricultural  machinery,  the  govemment  would 
pounce  down  upon  him  for  excessive  import  duties.  There  would  be 
the  extortionate  tariff,  and  stamps,  and  the  inevitable  fines ;  and  in  the 
end  he  would  wish  that  he  had  never  heard  of  agricultural  machinery. 

But  supposing  the  farmer  should  endure  all  these  things,  and 
should  import  the  machinery  ?  It  would  simply  lie  sprawling  about, 
a  prey  to  **rust  and  rot  and  mildew,"  a  pathetic  object  of  curiosity; 
and  the  peons  would  continue  to  prepare  the  earth  for  the  planting  by 
digging  holes  with  a  machete  —  or  a  stick. 

In  Venezuela,  some  years  ago,  it  seemed  as  if  cocoa  were  about  to 
become  an  exceedingly  valuable  crop.  Many  farmers  began  to  plant 
it;  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Merida,  where  cocoa  is  indigenous, 
was  it  believed  that  an  era  of  prosperity  was  about  to  dawn.  But  not 
so.  The  government  made  one  of  its  lightning  changes  in  the  '*  Con- 
stitution,'' which  had  heretofore  prohibited  export  duties,  and  then 
levied  an  export  duty  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  profit  that  there  was 
in  cocoa  raising.  It  was  the  old,  old  story,  —  and  the  agriculturists 
found  themselves  dmdging  that  the  military  Jefes  might  fatten. 

The  producer  of  coffee  has  "a  long  row  to  hoe."  From  many 
plantations  the  coffee  must  be  carried  on  burros  for  a  journey  of  five 
or  six  days  or  more,  to  the  nearest  river  or  railroad.  The  cost  of 
transportation  thence  to  the  nearest  port  for  shipment  is  usually  sev- 
eral times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  like  service  would  be  in  the  United 
States.  At  all  events,  by  the  time  the  coffee  has  been  sold  and  the 
expenses  have  been  paid,  the  profit  of  the  coffee-planter  has  dwin- 
dled to  very  little. 
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Scattered  throughout  Colombia.  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Veoeiwla 
lie  thousands  of  abaodoned  farms  and  plaatations  which  werr  in  a 
state  of  relatirely  high  cultivation  during  the  rule  of  the  Spanish 
Viceroys.  Indeed,  all  those  countries  possessed  under  Spain  much 
more  material  wealth  than  they  possess  now.  More  than  that  —  aO 
Central  America  except  Costa  Rica,  and  all  South  America  except 
Peru,  Brazil.  Chili,  and  Argentina,  were  better  off.  were  more  ad- 
vanced materially  and  socially,  were  better  governed,  bcforr  iode- 
pendence.  than  since.  There  has  been  a  retrograde  movement,  nut 
an  advance,  and  tliey  are  nearer  barbarism  tonjay  than 
one  hundred  years  ago. 


III.   Essential  Elements  of  Good  Citizensh 


S.  Fence  de  Leon,  in  bis  Estudioa  Social,  says : 


HIP  ^^^H 

ncv.  ^^^^H 


"The  South  American  nations,  which  are  yet  in  their  infancy.! 
painfully  for  their  social  and  political  reconstruction,  need 
develop  as  much  as  possible  this  powerful  civilizing  element;  and 
because,  under  the  conditions  in  which  many  of  them  are  to  be  fo 
has  come  to  be  not  only  an  dement  of  welfare  and  progress,  but  ■  i 
essential  to  life.  Because  of  tendencies  which  have  ruled  up  to  rec«nl  timeh 
it  is  believed  that  labor  is  odious  and  humiliating  for  certain  dasacs.  and  bf 
a  strange  aberration  it  is  also  believed  that  indolence  and  vice  must  be  tlw 
condition  essential  to  nobility,  because  education  has  not  extended  lu  all 
classes  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  and  social  duties,  and  because  thr  entraor- 
dinary  fertility  of  our  zone  offers  bread  for  the  smallest  effort  and  rrealM 
habits  of  indolence,  and  because  finally  of  the  political  corruption  which  ku 
extended  more  and  more,  and  destroyed  the  love  of  work  and  developed  • 
desire  for  the  lazy  life  of  the  cafes,  or  for  ihc  more  indolent  and  abject  life  k 
the  departments  of  government;  the  result  is  that  labor  is  far  dirtant  fwo 
being  treated  with  the  importance  it  deserves  and  receiving  tlie  devdopmal 
of  which  it  is  capable.  We  have  the  profound  conviction  that  dislike  of  labnr, 
indolence,  is  one  of  the  most  productive  causes  of  the  revolutions  whidi  dis- 
honor and  destroy  us.  There  is  so  intimately  united  the  acotimenl  at  prop- 
erty ownership  and  the  love  of  peace  and  public  order,  that  wheneivr  enn 
citizen  becomes  an  owner  of  property,  revolutions  will  be  imponible:  anil 
whenever  we  cease  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  spectade  of  our  bloody  anil 
shameful  warfare  that  proud  day  will  mark  the  beginning  of  the  grcalncM 
to  which  is  destined  the  world  of  Columbus.  What  do  we  lack  ?  Tbe  «•■ 
sciousness  of  our  destiny  ?  That  ne  shall  ao^uire;  we  have  for  it  imagtnatida, 
vivacity,  activity.  In  our  valleys  abound  beautiful  flowers,  aromatic  pbnbL 
odoriferous  trees,  and  in  our  forests  birds  of  brilliant  and  varied  plumage  aarf 
harmonious  song;  we  have  our  diverse  latitudes,  all  temperatures,  ukd  al 
altitudes;  rivers  which  are  seas,  lakes  which  are  oceans;  we  have  hjiln- 
graphic  areas,  such  as  that  of  the  Orinoco  in  Venesuela.  which  is  not  infendr 
to  that  of  the  Nile;  there  are  in  our  agricullutal  sones  an  exuberant  T*gil>- 
tion  and  extended  pastures  limitless  in  horizon.  We  want  for  nothing  in  oar 
grand,  rich,  and  poetic  America.    We  are  bora  in  a  halo  of  gntd  and  oystal; 
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abundance  surrounds  us  on  aU  sides;  the  aroma  of  a  thousand  flowers  sweet- 
ois  our  atmosphere;  we  have  a  natural  heritage  of  talent;  and  the  mild  heat 
of  our  sun  and  sky,  always  filled  with  light,  and  the  beautiful  panoramas 
unrolled  before  us  by  nature  in  the  splendid  tropics,  always  develop  in  the 
South  American  countries  the  powerful  faculties  of  genius. 

'*What  do  we  need  in  order  to  make  ourselves  worthy  of  the  scenes  in 
which  we  live  ?  Labor,  and  only  labor.  But  we  sleep  on  our  laurels  and  con- 
fide too  much  to  the  generosity  of  our  soil ;  we  do  not  ask  of  labor  the  illumi- 
nation of  spirit,  or  the  joys  which  come  from  the  possession  of  material  wealth. 
And  as  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  height  where  each  man  has  the  consciousness 
of  his  duty  and  his  destiny,  those  who  are  interested  as  leaders  of  the  American 
community  should  intervene  with  power  to  make  this  duty  a  moral  and  legal 
obligation,  making  labor  obligatory,  and  compelling  each  individual  to  say 
how  he  lives,  and  to  produce  at  the  least  as  much  as  he  consumes. 

**It  has  already  been  objected  against  previous  writings  in  which  we  asked 
for  a  law  of  vagrancy,  that  this  law  would  curtail  individual  liberty  and  kill 
the  republic. 

"And  what  republic?  we  reply.  Can  there  be  a  republic,  a  real  genuine 
republic  without  labor  or  education  ?  Whether  or  not  individual  liberty  is 
curtailed,  is  of  little  importance ;  the  thing  which  is  of  vast  importance  is  to 
build  up,  little  by  little,  a  united  republic,  seeking  by  all  possible  methods 
to  establish  social  harmony.  Why  have  we  failed  to  establish  it  in  these  fifty 
years  and  more  ?  We  have  not  solved  the  problem  ?  Well,  then,  here  is  the 
solution :  compulsory  education,  obligatory  labor.  There  b  no  need  to  seek 
it  anywhere  else,  for  we  shall  not  find  it.  Let  us  convert  all  the  citizens  into 
property  owners  and  then  shall  we  have  peace,  stable  and  solid,  which  shall 
be  based  on  general  public  sentiment  and  necessity ;  and  we  shall  gain  much 
also  in  morality.  An  industrious  man  is  universaUy  honored,  is  moral,  a  good 
father  of  a  family,  and  a  good  citizen.  Dominated  by  the  worthy  ambition 
to  acquire  an  estate,  employing  for  this  end  honest  methods,  he  does  not  seek 
it  in  the  perturbations  of  public  order,  in  disturbances  engendered  by  the 
venom  of  vagabonds;  he  seeks  it  in  agriculture,  the  arts,  industry;  he  does 
not  seek  to  enrich  himself  with  the  property  of  others,  or  from  the  treasury  of 
the  nation,  but  with  the  vigor  of  his  arms  and  the  sweat  of  his  noble  brow ; 
be  does  not  teach  his  children  that  the  toob  of  prosperity  are  the  sabre  or  the 
Bemington,  but  he  teaches  them  to  put  their  hands  to  the  pick  or  the  plough; 
and  the  citizen  who  thus  comprehends  his  duty  to  society  will  form  a  family 
honored,  industrious,  and  worthy  to  become  citizens  of  their  country. 

**We  have  already  said  that  for  the  South  American  nations  work  is  not 
solely  a  question  of  progress  and  welfare,  but  also  one  of  life  and  death.  To 
live  in  constant  civil  wars,  devoured  by  anarchy,  is  not  to  live;  where  there 
b  no  property  or  income,  for  lack  of  honesty  and  labor;  where  there  b  no 
public  morality  because  of  the  failure  of  the  administration  of  justice;  where 
social  harmony  cannot  exist  because  there  is  no  authority  in  the  law ;  —  such 
a  condition  b  mere  existence,  not  life.  Now  the  love  of  peace,  order,  honor, 
public  morality,  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  things  else  that  make  for 
social  harmony,  are  created  and  fostered  by  work.  Legislators  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  this  vital  question,  and  they  should  fully  realize 
that  while  there  yet  exist  in  our  society  large  numbers  of  individuab  who  do 
not  woric,  for  whom  no  principles  exist,  who  consider  peace  as  a  calamity  and 
war  as  the  natural  element  of  life,  and  consequently  are  dbposed  to  aid  a 
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revolution,  whatever  the  flag  it  raiaea,  it  will  be  a  puerile  DliutoD  to  \ 
confidence  in  the  pennacenc;  of  peace. 

"Thus  ia  explained  how  men  entirely  unknown  can  be  leadera  of  a  refla- 
tion without  possessing  the  influence  which  comes  from  wealth  or  valor,  with- 
out natural  prestige  or  the  glory  of  talent;  it  is  because  they  inst^ste  thiae 
dements  who  await  but  a  sign^  to  burst  into  the  flame  of  anarchy :  and  tliii 
could  surely  not  happen  if  compulsory  labor  had  converted  the  vagabond! 
into  proprietors;  then  these  individuals  who  threaten  the  destruction  of  the 
present  social  order  would  become  solid  columns  of  stability,  . 
elements  far  the  social  regeneration." 


CHAPTER  XLVm 

MINING  AND  MINERALS 

I.  Venezuela 

IN  South  America  there  is  a  certain  river  flowing  through  Colombia 
and  Venezuela.    The  sand  of  this  river  is  laden  with  gold.    Analy- 
ses made  in  Paris  and  in  New  York  show  that  this  sand  contains 
from  five  to  six  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.    An  ounce  of  pure  gold  is 
worth  $20.67;  hence  a  ton  of  that  sand  is  worth  from  $100  to  $120. 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  a  conservative,  hard-working  business  man, 
who  has  been  plundered  by  these  Latin-American  governments  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  until  now  he  has  but  little  left,  had  hopes 
of  recuperating  his  fortune  by  working  the  wondrously  rich  alluvial 
deposits  of  this  river.  He  asked  the  writer  to  go  with  him  into  thb 
business.    The  writer  answered  as  follows : 

"That  river-bed  is  paved  with  gold  for  miles;  no  doubt  there  is 
as  much  gold  there  and  in  that  vicinity  as  there  is  in  the  Klondike,  — 
but  how  to  get  it  out  ? 

"There  has  been  no  mining  law  in  Venezuela  for  more  than  three 
years.  It  was  suspended  in  the  year  1900  by  a  decree  of  General 
Castro.  No  public  reason  was  ever  given  for  that  suspension,  for 
the  Dictator  of  Venezuela  does  n't  have  to  give  reasons  for  his  acts. 
From  that  date  to  this,  January,  1904,  there  has  been  no  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  title  to  a  mine  in  Venezuela.  The  mineral  industry, 
which  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  Venezuela,  has  been 
completely  destroyed,  —  not  paralyzed,  but  annihilated. 

"Now,  suppose  you  try  to  get  a  special  concession,  as  has  been 
done  hundreds  of  times  before,  authorizing  you  to  extract  gold  from 
the  sands  of  that  river,  what  would  happen  ?  The  minute  the  word 
'gold '  was  used,  Castro  and  his  gang  would  prick  up  their  ears,  and 
you  would  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  hornet's  nest 

"A  concession  would  be  granted,  but  not  to  you.  It  would  be  put 
in  the  name  of  some  henchman  of  the  administration,  for  the  sole  and 
exclusive  benefit  of  Cipriano  Castro.  It  might  be  that  in  a  few  weeks 
his  *  heelers'  would  come  and  offer  the  same  concession  to  you  for 
sale,  but,  if  so,  they  would  talk  'miUions'  for  it.  The  probabilities 
are  that  you  and  all  your  friends  combined  have  n't  enough  money 
to  pay  the  price  they  would  ask  for  the  concession  by  that  time. 
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"Suppose  that  you  still  believed  in  that  property  and  still  desired 
to  work  it  ?  You  would  wait  six  months  or  a  year,  until  their  preten- 
sions had  cooled  somewhat,  and  then  perhaps  you  would  t^onte  to  tenns 
with  them  by  giving  them  so  many  thousands  of  dollars  caah,  and 
say  two  thirds  of  the  net  product.  Your  troubles  would  now  only  haw 
commenced,  because  when  your  machinery  was  all  in  and  at  woA 
and  you  were  doing  a  big  business,  they  would  not  be  satL<tfied  »TtIi 
two  thirds  of  the  profit,  but  would  want  it  all;  so  they  would  coo- 
fiscatc  your  machinery,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  and  in  the  end 
you  would  lose  all  the  money  you  had  put  into  it,  and  woiJd  be  v«y 
fortunate  if  you  were  not '  accidentally '  killed  by  their  soldiers.  If  thu 
sand  were  worth  a  thousand  dollars  a  ton,  my  advice  would  still  be  — 
keep  out  of  it. 

"That  gold  will  have  to  stay  in  tlie  sands  of  that  river,  for.  luidtT 
present  conditions  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  it  is  impossible  for 
anybody  to  get  it  out." 

In  the  Callao  district,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Venezuela,  there  arc 
millions  of  tons  of  ore  that  would  assay  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  gcM 
($31 )  per  ton.  But  nobody  could  work  this  ore,  nor  could  it  be  worked 
even  if  it  should  assay  ten  times  as  much. 

The  sands  of  the  Yuruari  River  are  hterally  full  of  gold.  An 
American  engineer,  Josiah  Floumoy,  of  Georgia,  whose  coiujtts; 
purchased  a  concession,  held  by  some  Venezuelan  general,  for  tak- 
ing this  gold  out  of  these  sands,  took  dredges,  sluices,  and  all  tlie 
apparatus  necessary  for  pumping  the  sand  from  the  Iwttom  of  the 
river  and  working  tlie  gold  out  of  it.  The  gold  was  tl»cic  —  and  it 
b  there  yet.  Mr.  Floumoy,  a  typical  hard-working  American  ta- 
gineer,  was  at  last  accounts  holding  possession  of  his  drrdge  and 
machinerj'  with  a  Winchester  and  some  six-shooters.  The  (tcncfal, 
having  got  all  he  was  entitled  to,  wanted  more,  and  of  course  Caracai 
was  "out  for  booty,"  while  the  government  troops  and  the  reroln- 
tionists  took  turns  in  using  this  modem  up-to-date  macbineiy  hm 
target  practice. 

The  quantity  of  gold  sent  from  the  Yuruari  district,  from  IRM  ts 
1889,  is  stated  as  1.394.480  ounces,  and  49,3a5  ounces  is  the  fignr 
for  1001.    Little  or  nothing  is  being  done  there  at  the  present  tine. 

There  are  silver  mines  in  the  States  of  Los  Andes,  Lara,  and  Bcr- 
mtidez;  and  iron  mines  at  Imataca,  on  the  Orinoco.  Salt  in  aboft- 
dance  is  found  in  many  parts  of  \'enezuela.  Asphalt  is  mi  importut 
mineral  product  of  the  country,  and  there  are  doubtless  imiiNnK 
petroleum  fields,  as  yet  wholly  unworked. 

Comparatively  httle  mining  exploration  has  been  doD«  in  Vese> 
zuela,  and  the  country-  is  still,  as  to  minerals,  largely  lerm  ineognia: 
but  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that,  under  a  stable  and  lilml 
government,  Venezuela  might  become  one  of  the  great  minenl- 
producing  countries  of  the  worid. 
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II.   Colombia 

Colombia  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  richest  mineral  countries 
of  the  worid.  The  fact  that  the  total  production  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  country  is  only  about  $4,000,000  annually  is  due  to  the  political 
conditions,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  wealth  in  its  mines.  The  principal 
gold  and  silver  mines  are  found  in  Antioquia,  Cauca,  Bolivar,  Tolima, 
and  Magdalena.  Colombia  has  also  mines  of  copper,  lead,  mercury, 
and  platinum.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  in  operation  in  Colombia 
at  the  present  time  fourteen  mines  of  cinnabar,  thirty-two  of  emerald, 
and  seven  of  manganese.  Important  emerald  mines  exist  in  Muzo  and 
Coscuez.  Considerable  quantities  of  coal,  iron,  etc.  are  found,  and 
the  Pradera  iron  works  near  Bogotd  have  a  capacity  of  thirty  tons  of 
pig  iron  per  day. 

The  "  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,"  Vol.  I 
(Washington,  1893),  is  authority  for  the  following: 

'*Don  Vicente  Restrepo,  in  his  valuable  book  entitled  Eshtdio  tobre  las 
mifuu  de  oro  y  plata  de  Colombia  (A  Study  on  the  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver  of 
Colombia),  printed  in  BogotiL  in  1888,  states  upon  official  information  that 
the  total  production  of  the  mines  of  Colombia  ever  since  the  Conquest 
may  be  estimated  at  $672,000,000;  of  which  $639,000,000  are  of  gold  and 
$83,000,000  of  silver. 

'*The  same  learned  writer  says  that  this  total  production  can  be  distributed 
as  follows: 


Antioqiiia $250,000,000 

Cauca 249,000,000 

Panama 94,000,000 

ToUma      54,000,000 

Sanlander 15,000,000 


Boirvar $7,000,000 

Cundinamaica     ....     1,800,000 

Magdaksna 1,000,000 

Boyadl 200,000 


The  total  production  of  gold  by  periods  of  time  may  be  stated  in  round  num- 
bers as  follo¥rs: 

Sixteenth  century $53,000,000 

Seventeenth  centuiy 173,000,000 

Eiffhteenth  centuiy 205,000,000 

Nineteenth  century  (up  to  1886) 208,000,000 

Total $6S9,000,000 

''Colombia  holds  the  second  place  in  the  list  of  the  gold-producing  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America.  Brazil  comes  first,  with  a  total  production  of  gold, 
since  the  discovery,  of  $684,456,750;  Bolivia  is  the  third,  with  a  total  of 
$183,303,000;  Chili  is  the  fourth,  with  $175,839,750;  Mexico  is  the  fifth, 
with  $153,507,900,  and  Peru  is  the  sixth,  with  $106,717,500." 

ni.   Peru 

Peru  also  is  one  of  the  richest  of  mineral  countries.  Its  inex- 
haustible  mineral  wealth  was  developed  by  the  Aztecs  long  before 
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Columbus  discovered  America.  Pizarro  seized  and  sent  to  S[ 
quaotities  of  gold  and  silver  of  fabulous  worth.  At  the  present  lime 
there  are  about  ten  thousand  mineral  concessions  in  Peru,  of  which 
five  or  six  thousand  are  being  operated. 

Doubtless  the  stories  of  the  production  of  (he  precious  mrtals  in 
Peru  Lave  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  nevertheless  the  productMi 
has  been  great,  and  but  for  the  almost  continuous  revolutions  o(  a 
century,  would  have  been  vastly  greater. 

In  1903,  37,086  tons  of  metal  ores,  valued  at  952,812  pounds  gber- 
ling,  were  exported  from  Peru ;  in  1904  the  exports  were  33379  tooB, 
valued  at  767,148  pounds  sterling. 

Gold  is  found  in  every  department  of  Peni.  In  the  deportment 
of  Loreto  gold  is  found  at  Alto  Amazonas.  In  the  department  of 
Amazonas  gold  is  found  in  Suya,  in  Chuyurco  Hill,  Hovaluena,  Rio 
Neiva,  and  MaraSon.  In  the  department  of  Piura  there  is  alluvii] 
gold  at  Hualcarumi,  and  also  a  vein  at  Frias,  province  of  Aysbaca. 

In  the  department  of  Cajamarca  there  is  gold  near  San  Ignado, 
Rio  Chicipe,  Capan,  and  Chirinpata,  In  the  department  of  Libenlftd 
gold  is  found  near  Huamacbuco,  and  at  Pataz,  Pareoy.  and  Tayv 
bamba,  in  the  province  of  Pataz,  and  also  at  Salavery,  Rio  Caju. 
Chinchal,  Gallinero,  Corrito  Blanco,  Tajo,  etc. 

In  Ibe  department  of  Ancachs  there  are  alluvial  deposits  of  gold 
in  Chysgoran,  There  are  gold  mines  at  San  Crislobal  near  Dm. 
Jauoa,  Quilla,  Pamplona,  etc.  In  the  department  of  Huanueo,  at 
the  Boca  del  Sapo  near  Huallanca,  quartzose  rock  yields  one  ounct 
of  gold  to  the  ton.  In  the  department  of  Junin  the  Cerm  de  Puco 
mine  yields  from  one  to  one  and  two-thirds  ounces  of  gold  [ter  ten. 
la  the  department  of  Lima  gokl  is  found  nearly  everywhere,  but  atH 
in  paying  quantities.  In  the  department  of  Huancavelica  there  Ut 
silver  mines  at  Julcani,  and  gold  mines  at  Corihuncta,  al!*o  ut  Com. 
In  the  department  of  Ayacucho  there  are  numerous  abandoned  mims. 
Two  mines.  Chaipi  and  Luicho  Hills,  are  id  operation. 

In  the  department  of  Cuzco  in  the  province  of  Paucnrtambo,  if 
the  region  whence,  according  to  tradition,  the  Incas  got  their  iminenw 
stores  of  precious  metals.  The  Carhuays  is  the  only  mine  in  the  db- 
trict  now  in  operation,  and  it  is  worked  on  a  verj'  small  K-ale.  There 
are  other  mines  in  this  department,  —  at  Uama,  on  the  Churo  RiifT, 
at  Cerro  Camante,  and  in  Colquemavaca,  —  but  none  of  them  ut 
being  extensively  worked.  In  the  department  of  Apuriniac,  at  An- 
buaya  in  the  province  of  Antobamba,  Indians  take  out  about  ffl 
ounces  of  gold  a  year. 

The  department  of  Arequipa  is  said  to  be  the  richest  depulBMl 
in  Peru.  The  Palmadera  mines  near  Huayllura  yield  fi^-e  aiKl  fiat- 
half  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  There  are  rich  mines  at  Mnnteacbun^ 
at  Picha  near  Chacana,  at  Huanzo  near  Antobamlm,  and  at  mMiT 
other  places,  which  for  one  reason  and  another  have  been  obaodoocX 
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In  the  department  of  Puno  gold  exists  in  the  provinces  of  Carabaya 
and  Sanduty  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Peru. 

Silver  exists  in  practically  unlimited  quantities  in  Peru.  In  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  district  there  are  between  S50  and  400  silver  mines 
in  operation.  At  Yauli  there  are  225  silver  mines;  in  the  province 
of  Huarochiriy  120. 

Lead  is  found  in  abundance  in  Peru;  also  copper,  tin,  gypsum, 
coal,  salt,  guano,  asphalt,  petroleum,  etc.  The  petroleum  beds  of 
Peru  are  supposed  to  cover  80,000  square  miles.  The  principal  guano 
deposits  are  on  the  island  of  Lobos  de  Afuera. 

The  mineral  development  of  Peru,  while  even  under  present  con- 
ditions extensive  in  comparison  with  that  of  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  Central  America,  would  be  greatly  increased  if  a  permanent, 
stable,  and  liberal  government  were  assured. 

IV.  Ecuador 

The  mineral  resources  of  Ecuador  are  mainly  undeveloped. 
Placer  gold  b  alleged  to  be  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
Western  Cordilleras,  under  conditions  which  make  hydraulic  mining 
possible.  The  gold  mines  of  Cachabi,  Uimbi,  and  Playa  de  Oro  in 
the  province  of  Esmeraldas  are  well  known,  but  the  ore  is  low-grade. 
American  syndicates  are  endeavoring  to  work  the  mines  of  Cayapas 
and  Cachabi.  In  1891  the  Zuruma  Gold  Mining  Co.  was  operating 
the  Portobello  mine,  with  but  indifferent  success.  It  is  said  that 
placer  gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Amazon  district  of  Ecuador.  Quicksilver  is  mined  at  Loja  and 
Azogues.  It  is  stated  that  Ecuador  is  also  rich  in  copper,  iron,  lead, 
and  coal,  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  development 

V.     BOLFVIA 

Bolivia  is  one  of  the  richest  mineral  countries  of  the  world.  The 
records  of  the  public  mint  at  Potosi  show  that  the  mountain  of  Potosi 
has  produced  ihe  following  enormous  amounts  of  gold  and  silver: 

From  1645  to  1800 $l,5St,M8,142 

From  1800  to  1864 h966,95lJtSS 

Total     $2,019,800,400 

The  total  mineral  production  of  Bolivia  from  1545  to  1800  is  given 
as  $3339,262,082. 

The  mining  industry  in  B<^via  to-day  is  not  neariy  so  flourishing 
as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Of  the  several  causes  for  this  decline, 
the  chief  one  has  been  the  many  abominable  governments  under  the 
militaiy  Dictators. 

VOL.  I  ^ 
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The  following  tables  give  the  number  of  Bolivian  mines  ahandoned, 
and  the  number  in  operation,  in  1848,  They  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Jose  Maria  Dalence,  and  published  in  Bosquejo  EhUuUMico  de  BiAivia 
]  1851.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  mines  in  operatioa  is  about  the 
same  now  as  in  1848- 
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The  Bolivian  mountains  producing  silver  and  tin  aje  found  in  • 
territory  a  thousand  miles  long  by  more  than  two  hundred  miles  vride, 
extending  from  the  Sotolaya  district  of  La  Paz  to  Tupixa.  the  capitel 
of  the  province  of  Chichas.  Everywhere  throughout  this  region  will 
be  found  mines  abandoned  since  the  days  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
mining  operations  now  carried  on  there  are  absurdly  crude.  UsuaDt 
the  "mills  "  used  for  crushing  the  ore  are  large  boulders.  Lasbed  to  the 
boulder  is  a  pole,  which  the  Indians  work  up  and  down  like  a  pump- 
handle.  A  flat  stone  is  used  for  a  bed,  and  the  ore  is  crusbed  by  the 
to-and-fro  movement  of  the  huge  bouldw.     Other  equally  antiqtMtal 
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contriyances  are  in  general  use.  A  few  of  the  larger  foreign  mining 
companies,  such  as  the  Huanchaca  Company  and  the  Real  Socavon 
de  Potosi,  operate  modem  machinery. 

Copper  b  found  in  vast  quantities  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to 
Corocoro,  near  the  Desaguadero  River.  The  annual  production 
already  exceeds  4000  tons,  although  copper  mining  in  Bolivia  has 
hardly  b^un. 

The  tin  mines  of  the  department  of  Oruro  are  among  the  richest  of 
the  world.  The  present  output  is  about  6,000  tons  per  year.  Tin  is 
frequentiy  found  in  ore  of  40  to  60  per  cent  purity,  and  in  lodes  ranging 
as  wide  as  six  or  eight  feet,  and  averaging  perhaps  two  feet.  Lai^ 
tin  deposits  are  known  to  exist  at  the  base  of  Huaina  Potoso,  a  snow 
peak  in  the  La  Paz  Cordillera,  and  to  the  south  in  the  Quimsa  Cruz 
CordiUera,  and  in  the  ranges  east  of  Oruro  and  Lake  Poopa.  Pozoconi, 
a  mountain  in  the  Huanuni  district,  is  traversed  by  many  lodes  and 
veins.  Other  important  lodes  exist  in  Negro  Pabdlon,  Morococola, 
Avecaya,  Berenguela,  etc. 

Lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  antimony,  wolfram,  borate  of  lime,  and 
common  salt  are  also  found  in  Bolivia. 

If  Bolivia  had  a  good,  stable,  and  liberal  government,  its  mining 
development  would  go  forward  on  a  broad  scale,  and  it  would  become 
one  of  the  greatest  mineral-producing  countries  of  the  world. 

VL   Chili 

The  value  of  the  total  mineral  products  of  Chili  for  1908  was 
178,768,170  pesos,  or  65,250,871  dollars  U.  S.  gold  (a  Chilian  peso 
being  equivalent  to  86i  cents).  Out  of  this,  a  total  of  140,102,012 
pesos  was  nitrate,  leaving  all  other  mineral  substances  valued  at 
88,666,158  pesos.  Of  the  metals,  copper  leads  in  value  at  21,438,397 
pesos,  while  of  gold  and  silver  there  were  respectively  1,745,115  and 
1,284,808  pesos  produced.  Coal  is  an  important  product,  the  produc- 
tion in  1903  being  valued  at  8,250,720  pesos.  Other  products  are 
lead,  cobalt  ore,  manganese,  borate,  salt,  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
guano.  There  are  about  12,000  mineral  concessions  on  which  dues 
are  paid  to  the  government,  but  the  number  in  actual  operation  is 
much  smaller. 

In  the  production  of  nitrate  Chili  leads  the  worid.  The  enor- 
mously rich  nitrate  deposits  were  originally  owned  by  Peru,  and  made 
that  nation  rich ;  but  they  were  seized  by  Chili  at  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Peru-Bolivia,  in  1883.  The  raw  nitrate  of  soda  is  called  caliche. 
The  region  that  produces  it  extends  from  Camarones  to  Taltal,  a 
distance  of  393  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  nitrate  beds  are  veiy 
narrow,  having  an  average  width  of  about  two  miles.  The  most 
important  salUreras  are  near  Iquique  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  and 
Pi^igua.    Iquique  is  the  great  port  of  export 
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The  cDlire  nitrate  region  is  a  barren  desert.  Usually  the  nitrate 
beds  are  at  or  near  the  surfai.-e.  The  material  is  Uasted  out.  and 
hauled  by  mules  on  tramways  to  tlie  works  where  it  la  treated.  Mure 
than  ^100,000,000  of  foreign  capital,  mostly  English,  is  invcslcd  in 
these  immense  works.    The  annual  output  of  nitrate  is  girco  as  foUows; 
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Chili's  principal  revenue  is  derived  from  the  export  taxes  oo 
nitrate.  This  tax  is  $1.60  Chilian  per  metric  quintal  of  100  poiUMk, 
and  the  total  exceeds  all  the  other  revenues  of  the  govemment. 

VII.  Uruouat 

The  mining  industry  of  Uruguay  is  in  a  very  backward  moditioe. 
In  the  department  of  Rivera  about  72,000  grams  of  gold  are  pro- 
duced annually.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  Ifaiu 
described  in  Anuario  Estadulico  de  la  Republica  del  Uruguay,  1890: 

"The  soil  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  —  metals,  clay,  and  combtuliMe  Miii- 
erals.  Gold,  ailver,  copper,  iron.  lin.  and  mercury  are  found  amoog  tbi  6f*- 
Graaite,  mica,  feldspar,  various  and  precious  agates,  calcareoua  atwte,  nooa- 
tain  rock  crystal,  marble  of  differeat  colora,  slate,  lithographic  stotiea.  alaa, 
gypsum,  cobalt,  calcareous  cemcDt.  loadstone,  marble  basalt,  and  cdlBaibito 
of  great  value,  discovered  by  Mr.  Lettson.  A  quantity  of  flints  and  tiiiitolB 
cations  similar  to  rubies,  topox,  zirconile,  and  emerald,  which  appear  B  ^k- 
tcring  poiDts  in  pyramidal  shapes,  are  found  io  abundance  in  our  UMmI 
kingdom.  The  mineratof^st,  Henry  Petivenit,  found  gold,  topaa,  aoAdlfr 
tnonds  in  the  nvev  San  Francisco,  nbich  runs  throng  Mtnaa;  bmI  Mt 
Lettson,  gold  in  the  departments  of  Salto  and  TacuMembo. 

"From  1852  up  to  date,  several  mines  were  denounced,  and  nanhorf 
minerals  were  extracted  from  Godoy,  Barriga  Negra,  San  Frandsoo  de  WKtlt 
Arapey,  Cbico,  Acegua,  and  other  places. 
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''The  working  of  a  lead  mine  was  tried  in  Soldado,  department  of  Minas, 
and  at  present  a  French  company  works  the  gold  mines  of  Culiapini  in  the 
auriferous  region  of  the  department  of  Tacuarembo.  Another  company  works 
a  copper  mine  in  the  department  of  Maldonado. 

**In  the  hills  of  Arequita,  Penitentes,  Campanero,  Mahoma,  and  Marin- 
cho,  since  last  century  the  existence  of  gold  has  been  ascertained. 

'"Grokl  in  veins  is  found,  also  in  quarts  and  in  nuggets.  Near  the  source 
of  the  Arepay  and  Gueguay  rivers,  and  especially  of  the  Catalan  and  Pin- 
tado, begins  the  region  of  the  quartz  stone  and  agates,  amethysts,  and 
glittering  flints." 

VIII.  Paraguay 

Practically  nothing  is  known  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Paraguay. 
There  is  said  to  be  iron  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  whether 
or  not  it  is  pay-rock  is  unknown.  Gold  exists  near  San  Miguel.  The 
government  reports  of  Paraguay  state  that  "iron,  copper,  manganese, 
gold,  marble,  and  building  stone  of  the  best  quali^  are  found  in 
Paraguay  in  the  greatest  abundance."  These,  like  most  of  the  other 
government  reports  of  South  American  countries,  must  be  received 
with  exceeding  caution. 

IX.  Argentina 

There  have  been  many  extremely  optimistic  reports  sent  out  about 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Argentina,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
mineral  development  of  that  country  has  been  relatively  insignificant 
Gold  and  copper  are  found  in  Catamarca  and  San  Juan,  and  silver  in 
various  places.  Several  companies  are  at  work  in  a  small  way  dredging 
the  rivers  for  gold,  but  without  important  results. 

The  province  of  Jujuy  in  the  extreme  northwest  is  said  to  be  rich  in 
minerals.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred  mines  there,  mostly 
gold  mines ;  but  little  or  no  development  work  has  been  done. 

Veins  of  auriferous  quartz  are  stated  to  exist  at  La  Rinconada, 
Timon  Cruz,  and  Santa  Catalina.  At  the  last-named  place  there  are 
three  mines  known  as  Eureka,  Belga,  and  Suripugio,  which  Mr.  H.  F. 
Garrison,  a  mining  engineer,  writing  in  La  Nacion  of  December  7, 
1891,  denotes  the  richest  in  the  worid.  As  the  total  mineral  production 
ct  Argentina  in  1890  was  only  about  $1,700,000,  Mr.  Garrison's 
report  should  be  accepted  with  a  grain  of  salt 

As  many  mineral  concessions  have  been  granted  in  Argentina  as 
railroad  concessions  in  Venezuela,  and  to  as  little  purpose.  The 
larger  number  of  these  concessions  are  located  in  the  provinces  of 
San  Luis,  Rioja,  or  San  Juan,  and  Jujuy. 

It  is  reported  also  that  argentiferous  lead,  iron,  salt,  borate  of  lime, 
bismuth,  coal,  and  petroleum  are  found  in  Argentina.  Coal  is  being 
mined  in  the  province  of  Mendoza,  and  petroleum  in  the  territory  of 
Neuquen. 
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X.  Brazil 

Brazil  is  a  mighty  empire,  comparatively  quite  luiden 
mineral  resources  are  doubtless  fully  equal  to  those  of  tiic  United   , 
States.    Compared  to  the  immensity  of  its  territory  and  its  vast  wealtb, 
its  mineral  development  to  date  seems  almost  insignificant. .  '~ 
"  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,"  Vol.  I,  Vims' ' 
1S93, says : 

"  The  existence  in  Brazil  of  copper,  manganese,  and  argentiferous 
in  considerable  quanlitiefl  aad  in  widely  extended  localities  has  been  denitai- 
strated.  Mines  of  iron,  cool,  gold,  and  diamonds  bat'e  already  been  worked 
there.  Amethysts,  topazes,  beryl,  garnets,  aad  agate  are  found  in  naioa* 
parts.  Gold  is  found  in  every  State  of  Brazil,  and  is  systematically  ouiMd  In 
Minas  Geraes,  Rio  Grande  do  Sui,  Goyaz,  Bafain,  Mattu  Graoao,  Panai, 
S.  Paulo  and  Maranhao.  The  product  of  the  mine  of  S.  Joao  dd  Rri,  optt- 
atcd  by  an  English  company  since  lS3:i,  in  the  year  1875  was  4,774  poandi; 
the  average  yield  of  metal  per  ton  of  ore,  533  grains.  The  Ouro  Prcto  miae 
furnished,  in  1387.  594  pounds  of  gold.  D'Eschwc^  estimates  the  amount  of 
gold  produced  by  the  mines  of  Minas  Geraes.  from  1700  to  1890,  at  I.404,M3 
[Kiunds  troy:  and  Henwood  calculates  at  171,000  pounds  the  amount  prn- 
dueed  from  ISSO  to  1860.  Corcieux  estimates  the  quantity  obtained  from  ISO) 
to  1888  at  132,000  pounds.  Costelnan  thinks  the  production  much  grester  b 
this  Stale,  and  puts  at  8100,000.000,  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  ia  Ok 
States  of  Bahia,  Maranhao,  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Goyas,  and  Matto 
GroBso.  Diamonds  are  coextensive  with  the  gold  deposits,  and,  Kim  Ihil 
metal,  are  most  abundant  in  Minas  Geraes,  where  they  have  been  foond  since 
1789.  The  most  imjmrtant  locality  known  for  the  production  of  tliu  gm  it 
the  district  of  Diamantina,  in  the  above-named  State.  They  are  found  a 
Parana  in  the  gravels  of  the  river  Tibagy,  and  in  the  beds  of  stream*  Jiy  dMN 
ing  the  summer.  Since  the  discovery  of  diamonds  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Bcfe 
the  Brazilian  production  has  greatly  diminished.  The  amount  of  tbeoe  jUbh 
found  in  Mioaa  Geraes  during  1867  is  estimated  by  the  director  of  the  adHol 
of  mines  at  Ouna  Prelo  at  5673  grams." 

Iron  is  found  in  abundance  in  Minas  Geraes  end  elsewhere,  but 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  development, 

Tbe  exportation  of  bar  gold  from  Brazil  in  1002  was  3,969,9^ 
grams;  in  1903,  4.322,043,  and  in  1904, 3,871 .486.  Mucb  is  Mud 
of  the  production  of  diamonds  in  Brazil,  but  the  ex]x>iis  are  relativelj^ 
unimportant,  amounting  in  value  to  but  ¥20(1,000  to  CSOO.OOO  per 
year.  In  1904  there  were  exported  610  tons  of  copper  ore,  nnd  tlH 
grams  of  platinum.  Mica,  talc,  rock  crystal,  agate,  and  petiokum 
are  abundant. 

XI.  Haiti 

As  to  the  mineral  resources  of  Haiti  but  veiy  little  is  known.  It » 
alleged  that  there  arc  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  antitnony,  nkkdi 
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coal,  and  gypsum  in  the  country;  and  extensive  mineral  districts  are 
declared  to  exist  in  the  communes  of  Dondou,  Limonade,  St.  Michel, 
Plaisance,  Mirebalais,  Banica,  and  Lascahobas,  but  these  statements 
are  very  unreliable.  To  operate  mines  in  Haiti  under  present  con- 
ditions would  be  practically  impossible. 

XII.   Santo  Domingo 

Santo  Domingo  is  doubtless  rich  in  minerals,  but  owing  to  its 
wretched  government  the  development  of  its  mineral  resources  has 
hardly  b^un.    The  interior  of  Santo  Domingo  is  mainly  a  wilderness. 

The  most  reliable  information  obtainable  on  this  subject  b  the 
report  of  William  P.  Blake,  geologist,  printed  as  Executive  Document 
of  the  Senate,  No.  9,  Forty-second  Congress.  In  this  report  Mr. 
Blake  says : 

A  brown  ore  of  iron  is  veiy  abundant  over  considerable  areas  in  the  in- 
terior, either  in  beds  or  lying  in  detached  blocks  upon  the  surface.  It  is  the 
species  known  as  limonite,  but  it  is  combined  with  siiicious  sand  and  gravel, 
forming  a  aoAid  cemented  mass.  Whether  it  has  phosphorus  or  other  hurtful 
impurities  can  only  be  ascertained  by  analysis  or  trial.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  limestone  for  flux,  and  charcoal  could  be  had  at  a  moderate  cost,  but 
I  doubt  whether,  even  under  favorable  circumstances,  pig-iron  could  be  profit- 
aUy  produced  there  in  competition  with  localities  where  a  variety  of  ores  can 
be  obtained  and  where  skilled  labor  is  abundant 

There  b  a  very  considerable  extent  of  gold-bearing  country  in  the  interior, 
and  gold  is  washed  from  the  rivers  at  various  points.  It  is  found  along  the 
Jaina,  upon  the  Verde,  and  upon  the  Yaqui  and  its  tributaries,  and  doubtless 
upon  the  large  rivers  of  the  interior.  Some  portions  of  the  gold  fields  were 
worked  anciently  by  the  Spaniards  and  Indians.  There  are  doubtless  many 
gold  deposits,  not  only  along  the  beds  of  rivers  but  on  the  hills,  which  have 
never  been  worked,  and  there  probably  is  considerable  gold  remaining  among 
the  old  workings.  The  appearances  of  the  soil  and  rocks  are  such  as  to  justify 
the  labor  and  expense  of  carefully  prospecting  the  gold  r^on.  The  condi- 
tions for  workmg  are  favorable.  The  supply  of  water  for  washing  is  unlimited, 
and  8u£Bcient  fall  or  drainage  can  generally  be  had.  The  women  in  the  inte- 
rior obtain  a  small  quantity  of  gold  by  washing  the  gravel  in  bateaSt  and  it  is 
said  that  there  are  two  or  three  Americans  in  Uie  mountains  engaged  in  gold 
washing,  and  that  they  occasionally  visit  one  of  the  towns  to  buy  provtsioos. 

Ores  of  copper  occur  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountains  between  Asua 
and  the  river  Jaina.  Samples  obtained  by  me  are  ydlow  copper  ore  of  fair 
ridmesB,  and  some  samples  are  of  the  species  known  as  variegated  copper. 
The  beds  are  said  to  compare  favorably  with  similar  deposits  of  ore  in  the 
fcxythills  of  the  mountains  in  California.  I  was  not  able  to  visit  the  mines,  but 
samples  were  obtamed  for  assay. 

The  lignite  deposits  of  the  Samand  peninsula  have  already  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  investigation  and  report  No  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
older  and  true  coal  could  be  found. 

Considerable  salt  is  also  said  to  exist  in  the  island. 
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XIII.    Costa  Rica 

It  is  stated  that  most  of  the  Costa  Rican  rivers  contata  aui 
sands.  The  most  important  gold  mioes  of  the  country  are  at  ] 
Aguacati.  Here  are  three  mines  owned  by  English  and  Amerirao 
companies ;  the  Trinidad  has  a  40-stamp  mill  and  the  Union  u  2&-sUmp 
mill.  In  the  Cinielitas  district  some  twenty  mines  exist,  but  few  erf 
them  are  in  successful  operation.  The  mining  industiy  of  C^iiitit  Rin 
will  remain  quite  undeveloped  under  present  govemmeotal  coodilkms. 
although  the  government  of  Costa  Rica  b  far  superior  to  I'  ~ 
the  other  Central  American  countries. 


XIV.     NiCAHAOCA 


I  tlia^^ 


The  principal  mines  of  Nicaragua  are  in  the  Mico.  Tunker, 
Cuicuina,  and  Pizpiz  districts.  Gold  was  produced  in  1903  to  the 
amount  of  $556,000  U.  S,  gold.  There  are  one  silver  mine  ami 
several  gold  mines  in  operation,  worked  by  Americana  and  EogliiJi. 
There  are  many  abandoned  mines. 

XV,   Salvador 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  about  ninety  mines  (n  the  departmeat  of 
Morazan.  about  twenty-five  in  the  department  of  Chalatenanco,  aad 
about  thirty  in  the  department  of  Santa  Ana.  Practically  all  of  the 
Morazan  and  Cbalatenango  mines  are  of  gold,  or  of  gold  and  silnr 
Copper,  tin,  and  lead  are  found  in  the  department  of  Santa  Aaa. 
There  are  some  important  gold  mines  in  La  Union.  The  lotaJ  export 
of  minerals  for  1904  was  given  at  68,674  pounds,  gold  and  silm 
being  the  most  important  in  the  list. 

XVI,   Honduras 

Honduras  is  extremely  rich  in  mineral  resouives.  Despite 
atrocious  "governments."  and  the  never-ceasing  uprisings  and  po- 
litical disturbances,  considerable  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  mioing. 
In  1902  there  were  exported  from  Honduras  %S.2S5  outKes  of  gold 
and  1,010,204  ounces  of  silver.  A  few  strong  foreign  mining  com- 
panies are  in  the  field. 

In  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  Honduras  produces  ptatioum.  cop- 
per, lead,  iron,  zinc,  antimony,  and  nickel.  Rich  copper  ore  a  found 
at  Coloal,  in  Gracias,  containing  £8  per  cent  of  copper  and  abovt 
80  ounces  of  stiver  per  ton. 

The  "Honduras  Mining  Journal,"  February  10,  18fll,  aays: 

"As  r^iards  mineral  resources.  Hondurtta  mnks  first  among  the  Cfnlnl 
Americui  States,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  old  Spaniah  rvconla  flfttaw 
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of  one  fifth  levied  by  Spain  on  all  mineral  productions  in  these  States.  Gold- 
bearing  quartz,  in  well-paying  quantities  but  small  veins,  is  found  all  over 
Olancho,  and  its  rivers,  Jalan  and  Guayape,  with  their  numerous  tributaries, 
afford  a  comfortable  living  to  the  native  gold  washers  with  their  bateas.  The 
Yuscaran  district  contains  quartz  which  jrields  silver  in  profitable  quanti- 
ties, mixed  with  gold.  Here  is  the  celebrated  old  Guayabillas  mine,  which 
from  the  last  century  to  within  a  few  years  back  has  yielded  largely ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  district  is  full  of  metalliferous  veins  running  through  quartzose 
rocks.  I  may  mention  also  the  San  Juancito  mine,  between  Tegucig^pa  and 
Cantarranas,  now  paying  largely;  and  many  others,  both  gold  and  silver,  in 
active  operation  and  remunerative;  the  Minas  de  Oro,  near  Comayagua;  the 
famous  Opoteca,  now,  like  many  other  old  Spanish  mines,  practically  un- 
worked,  but  containing  iimnense  masses  of  ore  still  unextracted ;  and  between 
the  capital  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  many  mines  worked  by  American  and 
English  companies.  The  country  abounds  in  old  Spanish  mines  now  aban- 
doned, but  the  old  workings  show  that  much  ore  has  been  extracted  and 
reduced." 

XVii.     GUATEICALA 

Considerable  placer  gold  is  found  at  Las  Quebradas,  near  Yzabal. 
In  Motozintla,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  range,  low-grade  gold  ore  is  found. 
In  the  department  of  Huehuetenango,  in  the  Chuchumatanes  moun- 
tains, auriferous  copper  ores  are  found.  At  Chiantla,  near  Huehue- 
tenango, according  to  Mr.  Rea,  the  Indians  work  lead  mines,  the  ore 
of  which  produces  40  to  60  per  cent  of  lead,  and  in  addition  $10  to  $15 
worth  of  silver  per  ton.  At  Todos  Santos,  about  fifty  miles  north,  the 
same  formation  yields  even  richer  results.  Mr.  Rea  states  that  at 
Santa  Cruz  de  Mushtli  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  the  same  class  of  ore, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  vomited  forth  by  a  volcano,  and  which 
assayed  from  $10  to  $60-  per  ton  silver,  and  eighty  per  cent  lead. 
Auriferous  gravel  beds  are  found  in  the  Rio  Grande  River.  Mica, 
asbestos,  copper,  magnetic  iron  ores,  and  gypsum  are  plentiful. 
Considerable  quantities  of  silver  are  mined  in  the  departments  of 
Chiquimula  and  Santa  Rosa.  Chalk  beds  are  found  near  Coban. 
Salt  is  produced  in  Alta  Vera  Paz  and  Santa  Rosa. 

While  Guatemala  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals,  little  has  been 
done  or  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  development,  under  present  condi- 
tions.   Mr.  Rea's  report,  above  quoted  from,  says : 

*'On  reference  to  the  old  archives  of  the  colonial  days  we  find  that  between 
the  date  of  1027  and  1820,  1S22  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  tin, 
and  one  of  mercuiy  were  opened  and  worked." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  mining  (as  it  has  been  in  almost  every  other 
industry),  Guatemala  was  more  advanced  under  Spain  than  it  has 
been  since. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 
RAILROADING  AND  STEAMBOATING 

SOUTH  AMERICA  is  perhaps  the  only  continent  where  (juHe  * 
numljer  of  railways,  constructed  at  enormous  cx|)en!«,  undn 
prolonged  effort  and  in  the  face  of  Jncouceivaiile  obstncles,  ham 
been  completely  abandoned. 

The  building  o{  a  railway  in  South  America  is  a  task  which  nijr 
well  try  the  stoutest  nerves.  The  climatic  conditions,  bringing  tvm 
and  other  diseases  in  their  train ;  the  material  obstacleft  nri.sing  frm 
the  conformation  and  condition  of  the  earth's  crust :  the  impossibilitv 
of  obtaining  competent  labor  (or  any  labor,  for  oftentimes  the  redub 
sweeps  the  6eld  bare  of  lalmrers) ;  the  stupidity  and  meddlesomeeeB 
of  the  government,  —  all  these  things  bring  down  an  avalanche  d 
difficulties  about  the  railway  builder's  bead,  and  make  it  weU-nigk 
impossible  for  bim  to  accomplish  anything  in  railway  work. 

Little,  indeed,  has  been  accomplished.  Kansas  has  more  ni3«v 
mileage  than  has  all  South  America,  exclusive  of  .\rgentina  and  Biuil. 
The  cost  of  building  a  railway  in  South  America  is,  like  the  cost  of 
almost  everj-thing  else,  disproportionately  high.  Before  commenraq^ 
work,  the  contractor  will  bear  that  labor  is  exceedingly  rhrop,  prrhipi 
fifty  cents  a  day  will  be  the  price  given,  and  he  will  probably  figvt 
that  the  work  will  cost  relatively  less  than  it  would  in  Uie  States.  Bui 
the  "cheai^er"  labor  is,  the  dearer  it  turns  out  lo  lie.  and  the  con- 
tractor will  find  that  a  common  earth  railway  embankment,  wbirb  Id 
the  Slates  would  cost  eleven  or  twelve  cents  a  cubic  yard,  will  tori 
from  forty  to  fifty  cents  anywhere  in  South  America. 

He  will  be  compelled  to  bear  many  needless  and  even  wicked  «• 
penscs.  Altiiough  the  railway  mileage  in  South  America  ia  uniInpo^ 
tant,  considered  relatively  to  the  extent  of  territory,  j-et  it  is  moie 
extensive  than  the  people  or  the  governments  desire.  Most  of  llw«e 
South  Americans  who  have  seen  railways  (a  vast  number  of  them  hare 
never  even  heard  of  one)  do  not  like  them.  Railways  bring  foreigiMn 
into  the  country;  they  call  for  the  occasional  intervention  ot  a  for- 
eign government,  and,  speaking  generally,  they  bring  into  a  |Jbce 
an  atmosphere  different  from  that  to  which  the  peofde  ban  been 
accustomed. 
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According  to  consular  and  other  reports,  the  railway  mileage  of 
South  America  is  as  follows : 


Amntiiia 
BoUvia  . 
Brazil    . 
Chili  .   . 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Fwaguay 
Peru  .   . 
Uruguay 
Veneniela 


Yeab 


Miles 


1902 

11,000 

1904 

700 

1902 

9.870 

1902 

2,800 

1901 

4U 

1901 

128 

1902 

156 

1902 

1,085 

1901 

1,026 

1898 

815 

But  the  data  relative  to  South  American  railway  construction  and 
mileage  are  exceedingly  unreliable.  Thus,  to  consider  the  above  state- 
ment of  over  four  hundred  miles  of  railway  in  Colombia,  it  is  difficult 
to  learn  of  railways  totalling  more  than  half  of  this  amount.  Colombia 
has  half  a  dozen  small  sections  of  railway  track  scattered  over  the 
country,  which  appear  to  b^n  nowhere  and  end  nowhere.  Some  of 
these  sections  are  eight  or  ten  miles  long,  others  are  thirty  or  forty ; 
they  are  all  little  narrow-gauge  affairs,  forming  no  adequate  or  con- 
nected system  of  transportation. 

The  Venezuelan  report  for  1898  stated  505  miles  of  raflv^ay  in 
operation,  and  1000  miles  under  construction.  However  insignifi- 
cant these  figures  are,  compared  to  the  needs  of  an  inhabited  and  to 
some  degree  civilized  countiy  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  France  combined,  yet  would  they  be  reckoned, 
if  true,  a  hopeful  sign,  an  indication  that  Venezuela  was  at  least 
moving,  if  but  slowly,  in  the  right  direction.  But  the  facts  are  that 
not  a  mile  of  railway  was  under  construction  in  Venezuela  in  1B98, 
nor  has  a  mile  of  track  been  built  there  between  1898  and  January 
1,  1904,  save  some  28  or  ^  miles  built  by  the  author  of  this  work. 
This  track  was  purely  an  accessoiy  to  an  asphalt  mine  to  which  it  led ; 
it  was  built  through  a  vast  wilderness,  and  without  the  remotest  de- 
sign of  using  it  for  general  passenger  or  freight  service. 

But  though  next  to  no  railways  were  built  in  Venezuela  during  this 
period,  there  was  no  lack  of  the  granting  of  railway  concessions.  One 
can  scarcely  inquire  as  to  any  two  of  the  most  insignificant  Indian  vil- 
lages in  the  country,  without  learning  that  a  concession  has  at  some 
time  or  other  been  granted  to  build  a  railway  between  them.  If  the 
word  were  the  deed,  if  construction  followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of 
concession,  Venezuela  would  soon  be  gridironed  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  steel  rails.  These  concessions,  however,  have  in  every  in- 
stance been  granted  to  local  generals  or  friends  of  the  ruling  Dictator, 
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with  the  idea  that  some  foreigners  may  he  JDduced  to  buy  tbetn.  or  it 
least  to  put  up  some  money  for  "preliminary  expenses." 

A  concession  for  a  railway  projected  to  start  in  the  woods  and  end 
in  the  swamps,  and  which  could  never  earn  enough  lo  pay  for  its  axle 
grease,  wilt  be  held  up  and  pictured  in  the  most  glowing  terms.  One 
such  fakir  scheme  has  been  pushed  and  boomed  by  an  American  con- 
sul through  dozens  of  pages  of  puffs  appearing  in  the  consular  reports 
to  the  United  States  government.  The  "concession"  stands  in  the 
name  of  a  citizen  of  the  country,  but  is  unquestionably  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consul,  who  has  worked  hard  to  get  American  business  me-n  lo 
put  money  into  the  scheme.  The  road  could  never  earn  enough  lo  pay 
for  the  firewood  of  its  engines,  yet  the  concessionaire  under  the  terms 
of  the  concession  is  bound  to  begin  the  road  within  one  year  from  Uie 
date  of  the  concession  and  to  €nish  it  within  two  years  from  said  date, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  the  concessionaire  promises  to  carry  the 
mails  and  government  troops  free,  to  adopt  schedules  of  freight  and 
passenger  charges  es  fixed  by  the  government,  and  finally  to  donate 
the  road  in  fee  simple,  free  of  all  debt,  to  the  government  at  the  end  iif 
fifty  years.  The  promise  of  the  government  on  its  part  —  a  proroU« 
which  it  would  never  keep,  but  which  is  of  little  or  no  account  in  any 
event  —  is  to  give  the  concessionaire  everj-  alternate  block  of  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  railway  to  the  depth  of  500  metres.  This  amuiinta, 
for  every  Ij^  miles  of  railway,  to  247  acres  of  land  —  land  for  whieh 
the  government's  price  to  a  native  would  be  4400  a  square  leigoe 
(5760  acres),  or  say  8  cents  an  acre. 

It  is  upon  such  a  basis  as  the  foregoing  that  the  govemtnenbi  of 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Brazil,  and  Bolivia  propose  lo  build 
railways,  —  rather  to  put  an  end  lo  railway  building,  for  no  respon- 
sible man  would  entertain  such  a  concession  for  a  moment.  When  a 
company  has  begun  to  consider  seriously  building  a  railway  in  one  ot 
these  countries,  the  first  thing  it  encounters  is  one  of  these  (raudulent 
concessions,  which  is  brandished  like  a  club  about  its  head.  So  the 
railway  business  in  the  greater  part  of  South  Annerica  is  completely 
paraly7«d;  and  under  present  conditions  it  must  remain  so.  Even 
were  there  no  concessions  to  he  grappled  with,  even  were  the  govern- 
ment and  people  friendly,  even  if  everybody  were  wanting  railway*, 
still  the  problem  of  railway  building  in  South  America  (or  anywhere 
else  for  that  matter)  is  a  serious  one.  To  build  a  railway  requires  a 
vast  expenditure  of  capital,  an  organization  of  skilled  men  not  always 
readily  assembled,  and,  above  all,  a  transportation  demand  at 
least  prospectively  sufficient  to  meet  the  heavy  eipensea  of  maiatenanre 
and  operaUon.  The  railway's  financial  success,  its  liividend -earning 
power,  depends  upon  stable  conditions,  political  and  social,  such  coa- 
ditions  creating  the  steady  volume  of  business  neceasaiy  for  miitiin 
its  fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses.  When  Jay  Gould  was  aakwl 
to  aid  in  promoting  a  railway  from  the  United  States  via  M«rieo^C|» 
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tral  America,  and  Colombia  to  Buenos  Aires,  he  said  that  not  even  a 
century  hence  would  the  traffic  and  freight  of  such  a  line  amount  to 
sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  building  it.  It  is  true  that  Secretary 
Blaine  entered  heartily  into  the  project,  but  however  able  Blaine  was 
as  a  statesman,  Gould  was  the  abler  railway  man. 

Railways  are  the  barometers  of  civilization.  Their  condition,  their 
security,  the  effectiveness  of  their  service,  the  certainty  of  their  divi- 
dends, Uie  perfection  of  their  mechanical  equipment,  their  enterprise, 
originality,  and  liberality  in  making  improvements,  their  freedom  from 
political  blackmail,  the  stability  of  their  organization,  —  all  these 
things  show,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  anything  else  does,  the  status 
ct  the  communities  that  the  railways  serve.  The  facts  that  there  are 
some  railways  in  all  South  American  countries,  and  quite  a  mileage  in 
some  of  them,  indicate  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  are  in 
advance  of  the  primitive  savages.  But  the  facts  that  the  railways 
there  have  relatively  small  mileage,  and  are  owned,  built,  maintained, 
and  operated  wholly  by  foreigners,  that  no  company  of  native  South 
Americans  has  ever  buQt  or  operated  a  railway,  that  all  of  the  railways 
are  constantly  in  difficulties,  and  that  some  of  them  have  been  actually 
abandoned,  —  these  facts  all  go  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  are  not  so  much  in  advance  of  the  primitive  savages  as  they 
are  behind  the  inhabitants  of  the  civilized  ps^  of  the  globe. 

I.   CoiiPAiiATrvE  Mileage  of  American  and  Latin-Amebican 

Railways 

The  State  of  Illinois  contains  56,000  square  miles  of  land,  and  over 
11,000  miles  of  railway  tracks,  not  counting  a  large  mileage  of  switch 
tracks.  Most  of  the  track  is  rock-ballasted.  Illinois  thus  has  1  mile  of 
railway,  standard  gauge  (4  feet  8^  inches  wide),  for  every  5  square 
miles  of  territory.  Other  States  are  almost  equally  well  supplied, 
averaging  1  mile  of  track  to  every  6  or  8  square  miles  of  territory. 
France  has  1  mile  of  railway  for  every  8  square  miles  of  area;  Bel- 
gium, 1  for  every  4  square  miles;  Ireland,  1  for  eveiy  8;  Scotland, 
about  the  same;  England,  1  mile  of  railway  in  every  8^  square  miles 
(rf  area;  Switzerland,  1  in  7;  Italy,  1  in  11;  and  Germany,  1  in  6. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  South  America. 

Evador  contains  about  1^  miles  of  railway  (from  Duran,  oppo- 
site Guayaquil,  to  Guamote)  in  an  area  as  claimed  of  278,000  square 
mfles,  or  1  mile  of  track  for  every  2780  square  miles  of  territory. 

Colombia  is  said  to  have  about  411  miles  of  railway  in  an  area 
variously  estimated  at  from  455,000  to  505,000  square  mOes,  or  1  mile 
(rf  railway  track  for  (approximately)  every  1285  square  miles. 

Venezuela  has  about  500  miles  of  railway,  aH  narrow-gauge,  in  a 
territory  of  5M,000  square  miles,  or  1  mile  of  railway  track  for  every 
ISOO  square  mOes. 
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Id  1904  Brazil  had  10,408  miles  of  railway.  Her  area  is  practicalljr 
as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States,  or  3,218,130  sqimre  miles.  ThcK 
was,  therefore,  1  mile  of  railway  for  every  318  square  miles.  Tbne 
ID  Brazil  an  expanse  of  territory  as  lar^  as  that  portios  of  tbe  United 
States  lying  east  of  tbe  Mississippi  River  in  whidi  there  is  not  m  aui» 
of  railway  track, 

Bolivia  has  700  miles  of  railway,  or  1  mile  for  each  lOOO  ec, 
miles  of  area.  Tbe  percentage  is  higher  id  Peru,  Chili,  and  Argen- 
tina. Thus  Peru  has  1  mile  of  railway  for  every  460  square  milei  of 
area;  Chili,  1  for  every  100  square  miles,  and  Argentina  I  mile  for 
every  1 12  square  miles. 

The  record  of  railway  building  in  Chili  and  Argentina  can&mu 
what  is  said  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the  higher  civilization  of  those  coun- 
tries as  compared  to  tliat  of  the  other  South  American  countries.  Thi 
record  forms  an  admirable  criterion.  If  one  were  required  to  pa&s 
judgment  upon  the  relative  state  of  civilization  of  two  natioDi,  he 
might  confidently  turn  to  the  statistics  of  their  railways,  and,  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  railway  mileage,  construction,  and  other 
conditions,  form  his  decision.  No  other  industi^  is  so  indii-atirc  of  tbe 
real  growth  of  a  nation,  for  the  railway  is  the  focus  of  every  olbtr 
industry,  and  its  statistics  throw  a  high  light  upon  the  stati^ics  of 
them  ^1. 

The  discovery  of  South  America  and  the  disco^'ery  of  North  Ainer- 
ica  were  practically  contemporaneous,  and  so  were  the  beginoings  of 
European  colonization  on  these  two  continents.  In  healthfulnot  of 
climate,  in  fertility  of  soil,  in  mineral  wealth,  in  natural  resources  gro* 
erally.  South  America  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  its  northern  neighbor. 
Yet  the  United  States  is  to-day  a  Colossus  among  nations,  a  yvuag 
giant,  healthy,  happy,  rich,  and  free;  while  in  many  parts  of  Soutli 
America  coffee  must  still  be  carried  a  six  or  seven  days'  joumnr  on  IIk 
backs  of  burros  before  it  reaches  a  market. 

n.    Railwatb  in  Argentina 

(From  Theodore  Cmui's  "Spanbh  American  Republics.*^ 

"  In  the  days  of  the  viceroys  and  of  the  palmy  dnys  of  Potosi  the  ihriitka|i 
of  the  king's  gold  on  the  way  between  the  mines  and  thu  royal  Xtrmaar^Mtt 
always  considerable.  Nowadays  the  shrinkage  ia  obsen-nblr  in  tbe  BMllBc 
deposits  of  banks,  in  the  sums  voted  tor  the  execution  of  great  public  mb 
nnd  in  the  proceeds  of  English  loans.  A  calculation  of  deep  internt,  wUA 
has  never  yet  been  made,  would  be  to  reckon  how  many  of  the  niillitwa  laA 
mostly  by  English  bondholders,  have  been  diverted  from  their  dnrtinatiin  la 
enrich  politicians,  and  bow  many  millions  spent  on  public  worVa  ha*v  bM 
misapplied.  In  his  message,  for  instance.  President  Celman  announced  llai 
the  Republic  in  December,  1880,  possessed  a  total  length  of  B0T4  kitooxtm 
of  railway  in  service,  9914  kilometres  in  construction,  SOO  kilometre*  of  wkid 
with  the  rails  already  laid,  and  7339  kilometres  in  project.   As  usual  ia  oficU 
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documents.  President  Celman  neglected  to  put  in  qualifjing  clauses.  In 
reality  there  are  but  two  well-managed  and  adequate  lines  in  the  whole  Re- 
publicy  —  namely,  Buenos  Aires  to  Rosario  (548  kilometres),  and  the  Great 
Southern  (1S28  kilometres).  The  rest  are,  for  the  most  part,  badly  built, 
badly  managed,  and  insufficiently  provided  with  rolling-stock;  and  many 
have  been  constructed  without  any  other  object  than  land  speculations  and 
the  government  guarantee  of  seven  per  cent  interest.  The  amount  of  guar- 
anteed interest  paid  by  the  Argentine  government  in  1889  to  railway  compa- 
nies was  more  than  three  miUion  dollars.  The  railway  system  of  the  Argentine 
has  not  been  rationaUy  conceived ;  the  nation  has  been  exploited  by  companies 
and  speculators ;  in  the  concession  and  tracing  of  new  lines  the  interests  of  the 
puUic  are  frequently  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  individual  large  landholders, 
who  desire  to  increase  the  value  of  their  property  by  having  a  railway  across 
it.  The  latest  folly  is  the  building  of  railways  in  the  Chaoo,  where  the  land  is 
still,  so  to  speak,  in  formation,  and  so  loose  that  the  track  has  to  be  relaid 
almost  after  every  shower  of  rain.  In  short,  the  moment  we  b^n  to  look  into 
the  railway  system  of  the  Republic,  and  to  examine  the  reality  and  not  the 
imposing  figures  of  statbtical  tables,  we  find  very  little  honesty  and  very  little 
that  is  genuine." 

III.   Let  the  Govebnments  adopt  a  more  Liberal  Polict 

TOWARD  Railway  Men 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  modem  civilization  without  rail- 
ways; indeed,  without  railways  there  can  be  no  civilization  worthy  of 
the  name.  Men  of  a  literary  rather  than  a  practical  turn  will  doubdess 
cite  Rome  and  Greece  in  refutation  of  the  statement  that  a  high  type 
of  civilization  is  impossible  without  railways.  But  we  know  little  of 
the  actual  civilization  of  those  periods ;  the  glamour  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  filtering  through  the  pages  of  history,  is  what  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  ''distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  urgent  concern  to  every  South  American 
government  to  encourage  throughout  its  domain  the  building  and 
operation  of  railways  by  private  enterprise;  and  it  should  be  the  policy 
of  these  governments  to  give  to  railway  men  the  widest  possible  lati- 
tude in  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity  and  the  play  of  their  individual 
resources.  This  policy  has  given  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  finest  and  most  progressive  railways  in  the  worid,  and  the  greatest 
mileage. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  policy,  however,  in  South  America  would 
mean  a  radical  antecedent  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  its  govern- 
ments toward  railways  and  toward  foreigners  from  whom  South 
American  railway  projects  emanate.  Under  existing  circumstances,  if 
a  responsible  company  were  seriously  considering  the  building  of  a 
railway  in  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Central  America,  or  Santo 
Domingo  (to  instance  several  countries),  the  government  of  the 
country  under  consideration  would  conduct  itself  as  if  it  were  con- 
ferring the  greatest  possible  privilege  upon  the  company  in  granting 
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to  it  a  concession  to  lay  its  own  rails  od  land  that  it  might  pardiue; 
and  furthermore  it  is  probable  that  the  company  would  lie  requiml 
to  turn  over  its  railway,  free  of  debt,  to  the  government  at  the  end  o( 
fifty  years.  It  would  be  required  in  the  mean  time  to  carry  tlie  govern- 
ment  troops  and  officials  free  and  the  government  correspondence  at 
half  price,  and  to  allow  the  government  to  make  the  time  schedules 
and  fix  the  tariff  to  be  charged  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic.  Per- 
haps the  government  on  its  part  would  concede  a  strip  of  land  6n 
hundred  metres  wide  on  each  side  of  the  track,  in  alternate  blocks,  — 
land  which  under  no  circumstances  would  be  worth  more  than  8400 
or  $300  a  track  mile,  —  but  this  would  l)e  the  extent  of  Its  muntficence. 
The  chances  are  the  government  would  mulct  the  company  for  c»sii 
to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  times  the  value  of  this  land  before  it  ni 
even  granted. 

So  much  for  what  the  government  would  do ;  now  for  what  it  ot^ght 
to  do.  It  ought  to  make  a  substantial  land  grant  to  tlie  companv. 
The  government  could  very  well  afford  to  give  a  standard  gauge  nut- 
way  every  alternate  mile  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  track  for  a  dcpdi 
of  five  miles,  or  even  ten  miles.  Land  given  to  railway  companies  to 
encourage  railway  building  is  not  land  thrown  away.  The  nUrnj 
company  is  the  greatest  promoter  of  immigration  that  there  i&.  It 
makes  no  pretence  of  patriotism  or  philanthropy.  The  matter  b  one 
of  simply  straight  business  —  but  business  of  a  broad-minded  sad 
enlightened  character.  The  policy  of  the  railway  men  of  the  Unitod 
States  has  attracted  settlers  by  the  millions;  cities  and  towns  ban 
sprung  up  as  at  the  call  of  a  magician's  wand ;  vast  territories,  bitberlo 
barren  and  inhospitable,  have  become  rich  and  fertile,  and  ibc  AtiKn- 
can  Desert,  no  longer  "Great,"  has  shrivelled  to  a  fraction  of  its 
former  magnitude. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  as  to  the  extraordinary  climatic  influeixv 
which  may  be  exerted  by  cultivation.  Where  forestalloii,  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  commerce  have  been  established,  nature  fieemH 
at  times  to  have  ri.sen  to  the  occasion  and  to  have  modified  her  climate 
to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

The  wonderful  development  of  Texas  and  the  Great  West  nnith 
to  the  Dakotas  has  no  equal  in  the  hlstoiy  of  agriculture.  In  tfab 
achievement  the  railways  have  played  a  part,  the  importance  of  which 
will  probably  never  be  appreciated.  And  a  mighty  support  to  the 
railways  have  been  the  government  and  the  people,  in  giving  the  tkil- 
ways  liberal  land  grants  and  extensive  powers. 

Similarly  the  mighty  development  of  South  America  could  b* 
brought  to  pass.  Capital  always  stands  ready  to  blaze  the  way  where 
there  are  security,  stability,  a  progressive  spirit  animating  the  peovtei 
and  a  liberal  governmental  policy.  Under  the  influx  of  capital, 
of  steel  would  ere  the  lapse  of  many  years  link  together  the  now 
membra  of  this  rich  continent  from  north  to  south  and  from  cast  to 
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IV.   Steamboatino 

The  steamboating  business  in  South  America  has  its  ups  and 
downs  —  more  downs  than  ups.  The  histories  of  the  various  steam- 
boating  companies,  whether  Uieir  boats  ply  on  Maracaibo  Lake,  the 
Magdalena  River,  the  Orinoco,  or  the  Amazon,  are  pretty  much  the 
same. 

A  company  in  one  of  the  South  American  countries  has  for  some 
years  been  run  by  a  personal  friend  of  the  writer.  He  had  the  man- 
agement of  six  or  eight  big  river  steamboats,  costing  $15,000  or 
$20,000  each,  and  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  all  the  large  rivers 
within  a  certain  territory.  One  after  another  these  boats  were  seized 
by  the  government  or  by  the  revolutionists;  and  then  ignoramuses 
were  put  in  charge  of  the  machinery,  boilers  were  burned  out  or  blown 
up,  and  the  boats  themselves  were  jammed  into  logs  or  rocks,  and 
often,  manned  by  opposite  factions,  were  shooting  at  each  other.  As 
soon  as  a  vessel's  bottom  was  knocked  full  of  holes  or  its  machinery 
destroyed,  the  government  (if  it  were  in  possession)  would  calmly 
return  the  vessel  to  my  friend  and  order  him  to  fix  it  —  at  his  own 
expense  —  and  be  quick  about  it.  The  government  people  never 
paid  him  for  the  damage  to  his  vessels  nor  for  their  use.  Occasionally 
they  would  give  him  something  on  account,  enough  to  buy  cylinder 
oil  or  firew<>od,  and  stave  him  off  for  the  balance.  Their  promises 
to  pay  were  profuse ;  and  a  man  who  does  not  remain  satisfied  with 
promises  to  pay  is  liable  to  be  considered  an  enemy  of  his  country,  a 
friend  of  the  revolutionists,  and  therefore  a  fit  subject  for  the  jail.  For 
six  months  or  a  year  at  a  time  this  whole  fleet  of  merchant  steam- 
boats would  be  engaged  in  unwilling  but  racking  service,  or  tied  up 
as  if  storm-bound,  or  out  of  conmiission  owing  to  injuries  received  in 
so-called  war. 

V.   Closino  RrvEB  Navigation 

The  Latin-American  countries  restrict  navigation  through  the 
imposition  of  excessive  duties  or  otherwise,  and  even  close  navigation, 
whenever  it  suits  their  chiefs  to  do  so,  on  any  and  all  the  rivers  of  South 
America,  not  even  excepting  such  great  water-ways  as  the  Magda- 
lena, Orinoco,  Amazon,  or  La  Plata. 

Such  a  case  was  reported  from  Brazil  by  the  United  States  min- 
ister, Charles  Bryan,  in  a  despatch  dated  Petropolis,  August  14, 1902. 
The  Brazilian  government  issued  a  circular  decree,  dated  August  8, 
1902,  suspending  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon.  Foreign  gov- 
ernments whose  citizens  had  vast  interests  on  the  Amazon  at  once  pro- 
tested. The  decree  violated  the  ''Constitution "  of  Brazil  and  injured 
all  foreign  interests.  The  decree  was  soon  modified  by  limiting  the 
prohibition  to  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Bolivia.    Its  purpose 
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was  to  cut  ofT  a  vast  rubber  district  of  Bolivia,  whose  on!y  means  tS 
commuDication  with  the  outside  world  was  via  the  Amazon  Hiver. 

The  United  States  consul-general,  Eugene  Seegar,  on  JanuMnr  20, 
1903,  wrote  a  protest  to  the  Brazilian  government,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  always  regarded  transtt  on  tbc 
Amazon  as  being  free,  and  observing  that  he  hoped  that  sucb  changes 
in  the  decree  would  be  made  as  "the  strong  ties  of  close  friend.thip  that 
bind  us  to  your  glorious  country  give  us  reason  to  hope  for."  Tbc 
decree  was  soon  afterwards  revoked,  and  free  navigation  resumed  tor 
the  transportation  of  all  goods  except  arms  and  ammunition. 


VI.   Seizuss  of  Amekicui  VesBELa  rs  Colombu 
(Extract  from  United  States  "Foreign  RcL.&TiONa,"  190S.) 

Db-abimcnt  of  State,  Ima\iatj  22,  1901 

Mr.  Hay  states  that  it  has  been  represented  to  the  United  SUtoi  gorcm- 
ment  that  the  Colombian  government  Lba  seized  the  vessels  of  the  (^nmponu 
Fluvial  de  Cartagena,  and  also  that  it  has  discriminated  against  the  comptaj 
in  the  matter  of  navigation  regulatians,  sailing  permits,  and  government  mm' 
petitions.  Mr.  Hart  ia  instructed  to  bring  the  mntter  to  the  attention  of  ibe 
Colombian  government  and  say  that  an  immediate  restitution  of  the  pmfi- 
crty,  with  full  indemnity  for  damages  caused  by  illegal  acta  of  <^olombi>n 
authorities  toward  said  company,  is  requested  by  the  goverument  of  t^ 
United  Slates. 

That  it  has  also  been  represented  that  the  Colombian  government  fail* 
to  afiord  reasonable  protection  to  the  Cartagena-Msgdalena  Railroad  Cum- 
pany  and  its  warehouses,  and  that  the  government  interferes  with  the  em- 
ployes of  the  company,  snd  impresses  tbem  inlu  the  service  of  Ibe  govefniiKDl. 
and  that  it  discriminates  against  the  company  in  respect  to  its  traffic 

That  it  has  also  been  represented  by  the  Cartagena  Terminal  and  Im- 
provement Company  that  the  Colombian  govemnicnt  discriminate  In  tb* 
administration  of  law  against  it  by  retpiiring  payment  of  port  and  lighl-bouK 
dues  in  gold  at  Cartagena  and  not  at  other  jiorts. 

Mr.  Hart  ts  directed  to  immediately  bring  these  matters  to  the  allcntioB 
of  the  Colombian  government  and  request  juat  tieatmeni  of  the  AnMricaii 
companies  mentioned  at»ve. 

Minister  Hart,  and  later.  Minister  Beaupre,  tried  to  get  sooit 
redress  from  the  Colombian  government,  but  without  avail. 

On  May  12,  1902,  Felipe  P.  Paul,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Colombia,  answered  Mr.  Beaiipre,  saying: 

"Now,  as  formerly,  during  a  disturbance  of  public  order  wbic^  basaltcadT 
been  going  on  for  over  two  years  and  a  half,  it  has  been  found  neeenan  Is 
make  use  of  private  property  in  order  to  aid  the  re-eatablishmenl  of  "^rr. 
The  requisition  of  property  by  the  legitimate  authorities  has  been  erten>lol 
to  foreigners,  as  is  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  intenmtioual  law,  at  abo 
by  treaties. 
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"The  government  has  no  flotilla  in  the  Magdalena  River.  This  river  is 
the  principal  means  of  communication  with  the  interior.  The  defence  of  thb 
river  has  therefore  to  be  provided  for  in  times  of  disturbance  bj  the  arming 
of  merchant  vessels.  This  has  been  done  with  regard  to  boats,  the  property 
of  various  fluvial  companies." 

Mr.  Paul  proceeded  with  a  long  argument  to  the  effect  that  Colom- 
bia had,  under  international  law»  a  right  to  seize  these  boats  and  use 
them  in  its  war  operations. 

There  are  as  many  international  lawyers  in  South  America  as  there 
were  marine  lawyers  on  the  old-time  brig.  Turn  which  way  you  wiU, 
somebody  will  quote  ''international  law"  at  you,  always  in  defence 
of  spoliation.  And  in  the  mean  while  the  ''governments"  seize  some 
of  the  boats,  the  revolutionists  seize  others ;  and  the  ensetnhle  blow  up 
boilers,  knock  holes  in  the  hulls,  shoot  the  smokestacks  off,  and  smash 
the  machinery  to  pieces.  In  payment  the  luckless  company  receives 
long  screeds  on  "international  law,"  and  its  manager,  if  he  "doth 
protest  too  much,"  goes  to  jail. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mark  Twain  never  did  any  steamboating  on 
the  Magdalena  River. 


PART  VI  -  GOVERNMENTAL  BAD  FAITH  AND 

INCOMPETENCY 


CHAPTER  L 

ENTIRE  LACK  OP  GOOD  FAITH  AMONG  LATIN- 
AMERICAN  DICTATORSHIPS 

I.  Pebu  repudiates  heb  Contbacts 

PERU  is  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  she  keeps  better  faith 
with  foreigners  and  foreign  investments  than  the  other  South 
American  countries  do,  and  just  at  present  the  appearance  is 
supported  by  the  fact  Peru  is  in  straits,  financially  and  otherwise; 
and  she  must  comport  herself  well,  or  the  fly  wiU  not  walk  into  the 
parlor.  But  not  many  years  ago  Peru  made  no  pretence  whatever 
of  acting  in  good  faith  towards  anybody.  She  was  then  as  brazen  in 
her  exterior  conmiercial  relations  as  Venezuela  or  Colombia  is  now. 

When  Caceres  came  into  power  in  Peru,  his  government  at  once 
sought  to  overthrow  all  acts  of  the  administrations  of  Pierola  and 
Iglesias  from  December  21,  1879,  to  December  2,  1885.  Charles  W. 
Buck,  American  Minister  at  Lima,  on  August  12,  1886,  wrote 
Secretary  Bayard: 

**Also  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Deputies  to  annul  all  interior  acts 
of  the  Pierola  and  Iglesias  governments.  Were  such  a  measure  to  pass,  it 
would,  I  apprehend,  be  construed  here  to  reach  with  disintegrating  touch 
contracts  of  the  greatest  importance  heretofore  entered  into  with  foreigners, 
especially  the  railroad  contracts  by  which  the  three  most  important  railroads 
in  Peru  were  placed  under  lease  to  Americans  and  the  Callao  Muelle  y  Dar- 
sena  contract.  In  advance  of  definite  outcome  in  the  direction  of  the  proposed 
action  of  the  Peruvian  government  disregarding  or  annulling  contract  rights 
of  American  citizens  in  properties  perhaps  worth  more  thim  $100,000,000, 
which  would  in  effect  be  confiscation,  it  seems  desirable  that  I  should  be 
advised  in  an  instruction  of  the  views  of  our  government*' 

On  August  14,  1886,  Mr.  Buck  wrote : 

"The  House  of  Deputies  have  unanimously  adopted  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  Mudle  y  Darsena  contract, 
by  which  the  approval  of  Congress  is  refused  to  the  renewal  made  by  the 
Ij^esias  government,  April  10, 1885,  and  it  is  declared  null." 

Hainly,  this  act  of  the  Peruvian  Congress  was  blackmail  —  nothing 
else.    The  contract  in  question  had  been  made  by  the  Iglesias  govern- 
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meot,  the  only  government  which  Peru  had  at  the  time;   and  I 
been  approved  by  the  Iglesias  Congress.    It  is  true  that  the  I 
government  was  an  absolute  military  dictatorship,  but  such  i 
ordinary  form  of  government. 

However,  as  Uie  Central  or  South  American  dictatorshi|>  oidi- 
narily  has  a  lax  morale  as  to  its  own  contracts,  one  hardly  ex|>ects  to 
find  it  imbued  with  a  lively  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  contracts  of 
its  predecessors. 

Upon  the  general  subject  outlined  in  Mr.  Buck's  report,  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  on  September  23,  1886,  expre 
following  opinion: 


pressedjj^^ 
I  of  co^^^^^l 


"UpoD  the  general  question  of  the  binding  effect  upon  Peru  of  o 
mode  by  the  Pierolaaad  Iglesias  government  in  accordance  with  the  C 
tion  and  laws  of  thai  country,  the  opinion  of  this  department  is  that  the  ptf> 
formancc  of  such  eagngements  ia  obligatory  Upon  the  present  Peruvian  ganrO' 
ment.  and  that  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  that  government  to  avwd  luc^i 
contracts,  thus  denying  the  capacity  of  the  Pierola  and  Iglesiaa  govemOKnt 
to  contract,  in  violation  or  disr^ard  of  the  vested  rights  of  dtiicDS  of  tbe 
United  States,  would  afford  just  ground  for  complaint.  For  the  greater  part 
of  six  years,  from  1879  until  188J>,  either  the  Pierola  or  the  Iglesias  gama- 
ment  was  recognized  by  foreign  powers  as  the  government  of  Peru." 

On  October  28,  1886,  Mr.  Buck  wrote : 

"I  have  to  report  that  Congress,  on  the  24th  instant,  passed  an  act  .  .  . 
annulling  all  the  interior  acts  of  the  Pierola  and  Iglesias  govemmenia.  ,  .  . 
The  signing  and  putting  into  effect  is  perfunctory.    The  President  * 
signed  the  act  annulling  the  Darsena  contract." 


■•triftfi. 


It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  tortuous  paths  of  the 
matic  correspondence  in  regard  to  this  matter.    The  Peruvian  ' 
minister  wrote  a  long  brief  on  the  claim  that  Peru  had  a  |>erfect 
under  "international  law"  to  violate  the  plighted  faith  of  tlie  natioa 
as  given  by  previous  administrations. 

There  is  little  good  faith  among  the  pretended  govemnieots  of 
South  America ;  their  very  processes  of  thought  and  expression  are  as 
crooked  as  a  ram's  bom.  Straightforwardness,  common  csndor,  and 
honesty  are  all  but  unknown.  Yet  there  are  degrees  and  degrees  ol 
sluggishness  of  the  moral  sense  —  and  Peru  is  better  than  VeneEuda! 


II.    Double  ob  Tbiplg  Patuent  or  Dihieb  Deuamocd 

BY   NlCARAOHA 

Between  Pebniary  3  and  25,  1899.  the  government  of  tlic  Bloe- 
fields  district  in  Nicaragua  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  (jeacral 
Reyes,  of  the  revolutionary  forces.  This  "general"  compelled  tbe 
local  merchants  to  pay  the  duties  on  goods  imporled  during  that  tine 
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to  him.  Among  the  importers  thus  compelled  to  pay  were  Samuel 
Weil  &  Co. 9  of  New  Orleans,  the  Central  American  Trading  Co., 
Allen  &  Caldwell,  Jacob  Albert  Peterson,  Samuel  Dean  Spellman, 
and  Orr  &  Laubenheimer. 

When  the  rabble,  headed  by  Zelaya  and  self-styled  a  "constitu- 
tional government,'*  got  possession  of  the  Bluefields  district,  through 
the  surrender  of  General  Reyes  to  the  British  and  American  naval 
forces,  it  at  once  demanded  a  second  payment  of  these  duties.  The 
merchants  protested,  but  '"Constitutional  President*'  Zelaya  wanted 
the  money,  and  persisted. 

Finally,  on  April  29,  1899,  Joaquin  Sanson,  Nicaraguan  Minister 
of  Foreign  A£Fairs,  and  William  Lawrence  Merry,  American  Minister, 
entered  into  a  convention  under  which  the  sums  claimed  were  de- 
posited by  the  merchants  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bingham,  English  Con- 
sul at  Bluefields,  in  escrow.  This  removed  the  entire  question  from 
the  local  authorities  of  Bluefields  to  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Foreign  Office  of  Nicaragua. 

The  stereotyped  allegation  was  made  by  Nicaragua  that  the  mer- 
chants had  sympathized  and  aided  the  revolution.  The  United  States 
government  thoroughly  investigated  this  charge,  taking  ample  sworn 
testimony,  and  declaied  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  pretension. 
Secretary  Hay  then  demanded  the  return  of  the  money  to  the 
merchants. 

Nicaragua  refused  its  assent,  and  Mr.  J.  Sanson,  Nicaraguan 
Foreign  Minister,  wrote  some  letters.  That  one  dated  Managua, 
August  25,  1899,  is  a  good  sample  of  Latin-American  diction  and  of 
Latin-American  ingenuity  in  devising  excuses  for  appropriating  other 
people's  money.    Mr.  Sanson  said  inler  alia:  . 

"The  idea  of  a  discussion  in  this  respect  does  not  enter  to-day  into  my 
proposition,  nor  much  less  regarding  the  culpability  the  Americans  may  have 
incurred,  that  aided  the  revolt  of  General  Reyes,  —  a  circumstance  that  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  has  desired  to  forget  in  order  not  to  give  the  matter 
greater  proportions,  and  as  a  friendly  act  toward  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

Again: 

"With  regard  to  General  Reyes  being  he  who  commanded  abscJutely 
in  the  department  of  Zdaya,  between  the  2d  and  23rd  of  Februaiy  last,  because 
General  Aurelio  Estrada,  named  successor,  could  not  take  possession  of  the 
post,  and  even  took  refuge  in  the  American  consulate,  —  that  is  no  argument 
that  excuses  the  payment  of  duties  due  to  the  custom  house,  because  the  rule 
of  Mr.  Reyes  was  illegal,  not  sanctioned  by  any  law  of  right,  or  recognized 
by  any  foreign  power." 

If  Greneral  Reyes'  rule  was  ill^al,  where  then  shall  we  look  for 
legality  in  Latin-American  governments?  They  all  are  based  on 
revolution,  on  force;    there  are  but  two  kinds  of  "revolutionary'* 
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leaders  id  Latio  America  —  some  are  "  in  "  and  want  to  stay  mSn 
the  others  are  "out"  and  do  not  want  to  stay  there.  "Legality"  — 
"  CoDstitutioaality  "  —  bah ! 

Secretary  Hay  took  a  finn  aod  decided  stand  in  the  matter.  TTie 
Nicaraguan  government  then  concluded  to  try  a  new  tack.  So  it 
brought  an  action  in  one  of  its  alleged  courts,  and  cited  the  fom^ 
con-sub,  the  merchants,  etc.,  ostensibly  to  testify  with  reference  to 
the  alleged  participation  of  the  merchants  in  the  "  revolution."  Secre- 
tary Hay  decided  that  our  consuls  and  our  minister  should  not  testify, 
or  produce  any  document  in  the  local  court,  because,  so  far  as  tbey 
were  concerned,  the  matter  was  exclusively  in  charge  of  the  State 
Department,  but  that  the  merchants  should  testify  in  the  local  coort 
whenever  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Not  long  after  this  stage  of  the  matter.  Minister  Merry  reccind 
from  Mr.  Sanson  a  private  letter  in  these  words : 

"I  limit  myself  now  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  good  reasons  to  exped 
that  tfae  SeQor  Judge  Roman  will  absolve  the  merchanta  of  Blueficlds  tnm 
the  payment  of  duties,  and  that  he  will  order  returned  to  them  the  hkom; 
deposited." 

Feeling  that  the  "Judges"  in  Latin  America  were  hanlly  toore 
than  clerks  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  "Military  Jefes,"  Mr.  Merry 
thought  the  case  ended,  and  was  rather  inclined  to  criticise  those  mer- 
chants who,  not  imbued  with  ideas  as  optimistic  as  bis,  bad  diiipJayed 
anxiety  to  evade  the  summons  to  "court." 

On  May  25,  1000,  "Judge"  Roman  y  Reyes  rendered  hts  "teo- 
tence  "  —  which  seems  to  have  been  suppressed  until  July,  and  under 
which  no  action  was  attempted  imtil  later — condemning  the  merchaals 
to  pay  these  perennial  duties  again.  Thus  was  commanded,  at  the 
behest  of  this  distinguished  jurist,  a  third  payment  of  the  dutin  on 
one  and  the  same  bill  of  goods,  the  first  payment  having  I>een  alrvad; 
made  to  the  General  Reyes  de  jacto  government,  and  the  secood  pay- 
ment having  been  already  deposited  with  the  British  consul  in  eacfov. 
Executions  were  later  issued  for  the  collection  of  tlie  moneys,  and  de- 
mands for  payment  were  made. 

On  August  2,  1900,  Secretary  Hay  wrote  Mr.  Meny : 

"The  course  of  the  proceedings  io  this  matter,  in  painfully  marked  coa- 
tr&st  with  the  professions  of  the  Nicarn(riian  government,  cannol  pus  im- 
noticed,  and  the  controversy  has  rcachoi  (be  stage  where  it  can  be  wttlel 
only  by  action  in  accordance  with  Ihe  just  expectation  of  the  United  £lal& 
The  interested  merchants  should  be  advised  that  in  the  event  of  a  rcDcirtl 
of  any  attempt  lo  enforce  the  judgment,  they  should  still  refuse  to  pay." 

Minister  Merry  presented  a  very  stem  note  to  the  NicangiWi 
govemment,  in  which  he  said : 
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"During  mj  visit  to  Managua  last  April,  I  was  advised  both  by  your 
Ezoellency  and  Hon.  Mr.  Saloedo,  Subsecretary  of  Foreign  AfiPairs,  that 
instructions  had  been  sent  to  the  Bluefields  authorities  to  permit  the  return 
of  the  second  payments  alluded  to  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  Bing- 
ham, to  the  merchants  presumably  in  accord  with  the  result  of  conferences 
alluded  to  at  Washington.  It  now  appears  that  Judge  Boman,  of  the  Blue- 
fidds  local  court,  has  issued  his  'sentence '  ordering  a  third  payment  of  these 
duties,  regardless  and  in  violation  of  the  international  convention  of  April  29, 
1890,  which  had  been  approved  by  both  governments.  The  mere  sug^pestion 
that  the  judge  of  a  local  court  has  the  right  to  violate  an  international  agree- 
ment, approved  by  both  governments  interested,  is  so  subversive  of  inter- 
national courtesy  and  equity  that  I  am  assured  that  your  EzceUency  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  discussion  of  the  point  is  superfluous." 

When  the  United  States  finally  took  a  positive  stand  in  the  matter, 
it  secured  the  return  of  the  money  to  the  merchants.  The  episode, 
which  is  one  of  many  such  cases  (save  that  usuaUy  the  money  is  not 
returned),  illustrates  the  proposition  that  no  man  to-day  can  do  b\isi- 
ness  successfully  in  the  semi-barbaric  States  of  Central  America,  in 
San  Domingo,  Haiti,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  unless  his 
own  government  is  at  his  back  at  every  moment,  and,  as  this  condition 
is  utteriy  impracticable  of  performance,  the  proposition  turns  out  to 
be  merely  an  indirect  mode  of  stating  that  the  transaction  of  business 
successfully  in  those  countries  is  to-day  a  practical  impossibility. 

III.  How  A  Port's  Usefulness  bcat  be  destboyed 

One  of  the  innumerable  acts  of  despotism  by  which  Spanish- 
American  Dictators  visit  punishment  upon  a  whole  section  of  coun- 
try whose  inhabitants  may  not  have  fully  submitted  to  the  yoke  is 
to  issue  a  decree  closing  the  port  or  ports  of  such  section  of  country. 
The  execution  of  such  a  decree  practically  shuts  off  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  It  renders  staple  imports  so  extremely  dear 
that  even  the  well-to-do,  if  dependent  upon  the  products  of  other  lands, 
find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  what  are  for  them  the  common  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Greneral  Castro,  Dictator  of  Venezuela,  on  May  27,  1903,  closed 
the  custom  houses  at  La  Vela  de  Coro,  Guanta,  Puerto  Sucre,  Guiria, 
Ca&o  Colorado,  and  Ciudad  Bolivar.    The  decree  reads  thus : 

"Abt.  1.  The  custom  houses  of  La  Vela  de  Coro,  Guanta,  Puerto  Sucre, 
Guiria,  Cafio  Colorado,  and  Ciudad  Bolivar  will  be  temporarily  closed.  The 
term  allowed  for  merchandise  that  may  arrive  at  the  closed  ports  from  Europe, 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  the  AntiUes  is  as  foUows:  For  Eu- 
rope, thirty  days  for  steamers  and  sixty  days  for  sailing  vessels ;  for  the  United 
States,  fifteen  days  for  steamers  and  thirty  days  for  sailing  vessels;  for  the 
Antilles  and  Demerara,  ten  days,  whether  they  are  steamers  or  sailing  vessels; 
and  for  Trinidad  or  Granada,  two  days,  counting  from  the  Ist  of  June,  1903. 

'*Art.  2.  The  custom  house  of  the  port  of  Juan  Griego  will  be  removed 
to  the  port  of  Porlamar,  where  it  will  have  all  the  functions  and  will  fulfil  all 
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the  duties  ihat  are  set  forth  in  the  laws  ot  finances.    The  custom-facniM  k 
of  Porlamar  will  talce  the  place  of  the  one  of  Juan  Griego. 

"Art.  3.  In  each  of  the  closed  ports  there  will  be  estabUsbed  ft  c 
house  guard  with  the  duties  and  functions  set  forth  in  the  code  of  financca. 

"Art.  4.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  custom-house  guards  will  be  the  mjh 
as  that  of  the  suppressed  custom  houses. 

"Art.  5.  The  suppressed  custom  houses  of  Guania  and  Puerto  Suae 
will  be  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  custom  house  of  La  Guarn;  Ihan 
of  Guiria,  Catio  Colorado,  and  Ciudad  Bolivar,  to  the  custom  house  of  Cin- 
pano;  and  La  VeladeCoro,  to  Puerto  Cabdio." 

Under  this  decree  vast  sections  of  Venezuela  were  deprired  <A 
all  communication  with  the  outride  world  save  by  a  rouodabonl 
cumbrous  method  entailing  the  immediate  sui^ervision  of  the  niUng 
Dictator,  and  bristling  with  difficulties  so  enormous  as  to  put  a  trtop 
to  business.  La  Vela  de  Coro  is  a  port  hundreds  of  miles  from  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  has  no  more  natural  relation  to  the  latter  than  Mobik 
has  to  Charleston:  yet  all  merchandise  for  La  Vela  de  Coro  most 
now  first  be  shipped  to  Puerto  Cal>elIo,  and  there  reshipped.  subject 
to  large  extra  charges,  —  a  heav^,  perhaps  almost  prohibitive  bunxD. 
A  whole  Slate  is  dependent  upon  La  Vela  de  Coro  as  its  natural  port: 
but  because  this  State  had  not  prostrated  itself  in  humble  obctaaatc 
to  Castro,  he  deliberately  and  with  malice  aforethought  started  to 
grind  it  into  the  dust.  And  the  few  foreigners  in  this  State  suffer 
more  from  the  outrage  than  any  one  else  does. 

These  ports  having  been  closed  and  cut  off  from  the  outside  worid, 
any  outrages  or  infamies  heaped  upon  the  helpless  inhabitants  of  Uw 
vast  territories  appurtenant  thereto  may  remain  forever  imknoirD  to 
civilization,  (Moreover,  Dictators  have  been  known  to  prohibit 
strangers  and  all  other  persons  from  writing  about  tbe  intenud  or 
external  politics  of  a  country.) 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  government  of  a  eountiy  wheFe  one  man, 
without  the  consent  of  an  alleged  Congress  or  of  any  one,  can  tDcl 
does  issue  a  decree  closing  almost  all  of  iTie  ports  in  the  country,  —  U» 
decree  of  one  man,  from  whose  whimsical  and  despotic  cooduct  tbov 
is  no  appeal  and  no  help  except  revolution  ? 


CHAPTER  LI 

VALUELESSNESS  OF  SPANISH-AMERICAN 

STATISTICS 

ALL  statistics  relating  to  Spanish-American  countries  must  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  One  may  read  in  official  documents 
the  following  areas,  in  square  miles:  Brazil,  8,209378;  Ar- 
gentina, 1,125,086;  Bolivia,  597,271 ;  Venezuela,  593,943 ;  Colombia, 
513,938 ;  Peru,  403,747,  and  Ecuador,  273,150.  If  one  should  refer 
to  the  chapter  in  this  book  on  surveys,  he  would  see  that  all  of  these 
figures  are  mere  estimates,  not  based  upon  anything  like  accurate 
calculation.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  one  can  compute,  from  the 
data  at  hand,  to  within  1000  square  miles  of  the  true  area  of  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  or  Bolivia,  or  to  within  5000  square 
miles  of  the  true  area  of  Argentina,  or  to  within  50,000  square  miles 
ai  the  true  area  of  Brazil. 

Unreliable  as  are  the  statistics  of  land  areas,  much  more  so  are 
the  statistics  of  population.  Never  in  any  one  of  these  countries  has 
a  census  been  taken.  They  usually  simulate  the  conunon  practices 
of  civilized  countries,  but  Uie  writer  has  never  heard  of  even  a  pre- 
tence of  taking  a  census.  Men  guess  at  the  populations  of  the  com- 
ponent districts,  and  the  sum  total  of  these  guesses  is  assumed  to  be 
the  population  of  the  whole  country.  These  crude  estimates  are  later 
dignified  by  the  name  of  census  and  incorporated  into  official  reports, 
as  if  entitled  to  full  faith  and  credit.  Thus  the  table  following  pur- 
ports to  represent  the  population  of  the  Spanish-American  countries. 
These  figures  give  to  Spanish  America,  including  Mexico,  a  popula- 
tion of  fifty-two  millions;  excluding  Mexico,  a  population  of  nearly 
forty  millions. 

These  figures,  then,  are  founded  upon  guesses.  Never,  even  in 
Mexico,  has  there  been  a  census  taken.  There  are  no  data  for  mak- 
ing a  rational  estimate  which  would  be  reasonably  certain  to  be  within 
500,000  of  the  actual  population  of  Venezuela,  within  1,000,000  of 
the  actual  population  of  Colombia,  within  1,000,000  of  that  of  Mexico 
or  of  Argentina,  or  within  3,000,000  of  that  of  Brazil.  It  seems  very 
improbable  that  the  population  of  any  one  of  these  countries  is  neariy 
as  laige  as  the  figures  olf  the  estimates  noted  below.  It  is  true  that  in 
tfie  cities  the  swarming  population  are  simply  packed  into  their  narrow 
little  rooms,  existing  like  rats  in  the  hold  of  some  rotten  hulk;  but 
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than  would  be  bome  out  by  the  facts. 

An  idea  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  statiatician  in  iai- 

f  rom  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,"  Vcl.  IV. 

confuaion  of  figures,  ranging  aU  the  way  from  106.180  to  83t.l76  KwU 
s(|UBre  miles.     In  his  NocionM  de  Gtografia  de  Bolivia.  pubJUhed  tl  9am 

square  kilometres,  or  838.176  English  square  miles:    the  Uaodbook  rf  ibt 
AmencBD  Republics.  784.551  English  square  miles;    the  SUteanMs'a  Ym 
Book.  778,548  Engjish  square  miles;    the  American  Encyclopedia.  (NTT^ 
English  square  miles;  the  Encjclopedia  Britannica.  536.W0  Eogtiiih  aquif 
miles;   the  Bolivian  del^ate  to  the   International  American  Conf«rnKc.  ii 

miles.    The  fact  that  no  two  of  these  authorities  agree  is  peAap.  expbawL 

or  excluding  in  whole  or  in  part  in  their  estimates  the  disputed  \Ka)uj 
claimed  by  the  Republic." 

the  Government  Department  of  Boundaries,  gives  the  official  v&- 

May  46.  1898.  he  says: 

"The  total  area  of  the  Republic,  not  including  the  territory  of  El  Cka% 
claimed  alike  by  Bolivia.  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentina,  is  l.fi40.S18.fl7  MMM 
kilometres,  or  597.471  English  square  miles." 
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With  r^ard  to  Ecuador  the  same  authority  says : 

"The  limits  of  this  vast  territory,  which  lies  between  Colombia  on  the 
north*  Brazil  on  the  east,  Peru  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
west,  have  never  been  surveyed,  nor  even  determined.  Article  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution contains  a  provision  also  that  the  boundaries  shall  be  established  by 
treaties.  The  governments  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  reached  an  agreement  in . 
1888  by  which  all  questions  in  regard  to  their  frontier  were  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain.  Her  Majesty  consented  to  assume 
the  responsibility,  but  her  consent  was  given  upon  the  express  understanding 
that  her  government  would  not  undertake  to  consider  the  matter  until  after 
two  cases  of  similar  character,  one  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela  and  the 
other  between  Costa  Rica  and  Cdombia,  also  submitted  to  her  for  adjustment, 
were  finally  disposed  of.  The  case  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela  was 
settled  by  the  royal  award  of  Mardi  16,  1801,  which  both  parties  accepted. 
That  between  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica  is  no  longer  before  Her  Majesty. 
Colombia  withdrew'  from  the  arbitration  cm  the  ground  that  the  time  allowed 
by  the  treaty  had  expired.  The  Spanish  government  having,  under  these 
dxcumstances,  abstained  from  taking  any  action  on  that  subject,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  vexed  and  long-standing  question  between  Ecuador  and  Peru 
would  be  speedily  taken  up  and  settled.  But,  according  to  the  message  of 
President  ^ores  to  the  Ecuadorian  Congress,  June  10,  1802,  some  obstades 
have  been  raised  on  the  part  of  the  Peruvian  Congress,  and  the  arbitration 
has  been  suspended. 

"With  Brazil  there  seems  to  be  no  question,  because  the  treaty  of  17T7 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  were  Uien  the  owners  of  the  two  terriUMies, 
marked  the  limits  between  them  with  U^erabk  accuracy.  But  even  if  there 
wefe  questions  in  regard  to  this  point,  they  would  be  of  no  practical  impor- 
tance —  at  least  at  the  present  time  —  because  the  bounduy  <m  that  side 
passes  through  an  uninhabited  wilderness. 

**Ab  to  the  northern  limit,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  and  is  still  in 
diqnite  with  Colombia,  an  effort  is  being  made  diplomatically  on  the  part  of 
Ecuador  to  have  it  settled  by  treaty. 

''It  may  be  said,  however,  that  independent  of  any  changes  whidi  may 
be  effected  by  virtue  of  the  settlements  above  referred  to,  die  territory  <^ 
Scoador  lies  between  1^  5&  north  latitude  and  5^  SO'  south  latitude,  and 
kingitudes  00®  59f  and  80®  85'  west  of  Greenwidi.  Its  greatest  length,  from 
BorUi  to  south,  has  been  calculated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  5ftO  miles, 
while  its  greatest  width,  from  east  to  west,  is  estimated  at  740  miles.  The 
ocean  front,  owing  to  its  extended  curvilinear  projection,  its  indentations, 
and  its  sinuosities  of  all  kinds,  measures  at  least  2000  miles. 

''The  total  area  of  the  Republic,  never  ascertained  by  actual  survey,  has 
been  generally  bdieved  to  be  118,880  square  mQes.  The  geographer  Villavi- 
oencio  increases  these  figures  to  127,905,  while  Hanemann  and  other  wdl- 
known  authorities,  throu^  planimetric  calculations,  have  coochided  to  make 
H  248,580  square  mUes.** 


It  is  evident  that  he  who  would  undertake  to  straighten  out  and 
ducidate  these  South  American  inter-country  boundaiKS  has  before 
bim  a  task  worthy  to  rank  with  the  labors  of  Hercules. 


CHAPTER  UI 


BOUNDARY  SURVEYS,  COAST  SURVEYS, 
UGHT-HOUSES 


I,     BODNDARY   SUBVEYS 

THE  survey  of  India  was  begun  not  long  after  U  came 
lish  control.  The  establishment  of  the  base  line  illustntn  i 
care  and  accuracy  of  men  skilled  in  topography  and  menni 
tion.  The  Imse  line  was  run  three  times;  extreme  care  was  used  in 
the  adjustment  of  transits  and  leveb,  and  all  instnunents  were  kept 
in  the  shade.  In  preference  to  the  ordinary  steel  tape  melallk:  but 
were  used,  and  posts  were  driven  into  the  ground,  with  beama  tnta 
post  to  post.  These  bars,  also  kept  in  ttie  shade,  measured  from  a 
pin  point  to  a  pin  point;  and  magnifying  glasses  were  used  so  thai 
the  correspondence  between  each  bar  and  its  pin  point  termtnj  miglit 
be  perfect.  Three  times  was  the  distance  measured  thus  precis^, 
with  the  result  of  a  variation  of  one  inch  in  ten  mtles.  This  inch  was 
distributed  equally  among  the  three  measurements,  the  point  faQinj 
almast  exactly  on  the  terminus  of  one  of  them.  The  base  line  for  Uie 
great  English  survey  of  India  was  now  established. 

Surveying  in  the  United  States  may  not  have  been  quite  90  mi- 
nutely accurate  as  the  foregoing,  yet  the  United  States  system  is  an 
admirable  one.    It  was  instituted  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  oation. 

While  the  Englbh  and  Americans  initiate  and  carry  forward  tbor 
surveys  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  South  Americans  have  never  acuom- 
plished  any  surveying,  nor  have  they  even  made  a  beginning. 

In  Mexico  tbere  have  been  some  amateurish  efforts  to  sunwT 
certain  sections.  For  the  last  five  years  the  government  luut  Inen 
employing  quite  a  number  of  graduates  in  engineering  h 
school  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  to  make  land  surveys.  The 
up  to  now  is  "confusion  worse  confounded," 

In  the  tide-deeds  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Mexico  or  any  other ! 
American  country  the  boundary  line  will  commonly  be  deacnl 
running  from  a  certain  old  tree  to  the  summit  of  a  c'ertaio  luQ  or 
mountain,  thence  in  another  direction  to  where  a  path  crosses  a  co- 
tain  ravine,  thence  in  another  direction  to  where  two  pnths  tnterwd. 
—  one  of  them  perhaps  an  ancient  path  lo  some  Indian  xillaf^,  uid 
the  other  probably  a  Camino  Real  (Royal  Highway),  to  reality  oqJj 
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a  miserable  mule-path  among  the  stones  and  stumps.  As  vague  as 
this  wiU  be  the  description  in  the  official  records,  if  there  is  any  record 
whatever  of  the  conveyance. 

In  those  exceptional  cases  where  pretended  surveys  have  been 
made  there  has  been  no  system  or  uniformity »  but  each  " engineer" 
has  hit  upon  a  happy-go-lucky  scheme  of  his  own;  but  though  his 
measurements  may  lack  accuracy  and  the  directions  of  his  lines  may 
be  somewhat  doubtful,  his  maps  wiU  usually  be  resplendent  in  as 
many  colors  as  those  of  Joseph's  coat. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  five  native  engineers  in  either  Santo 
Domingo,  Central  America,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  or 
Bolivia,  who,  given  all  the  instruments  and  tables  they  desire,  can, 
otherwise  unaided,  calculate  their  latitude  and  longitude  within  one 
mile  of  the  truth;  nay,  more,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  one  who  could 
run  a  straight  line  for  twenty-five  miles  without  a  variation  of  at  least 
thirty  minutes  of  a  degree. 

Every  map  of  South  America  is  guess-work,  —  free-hand  drawing. 
No  SouUi  American  government  can  turn  to  its  maps  and  tell  how 
far  or  in  what  direction  one  given  point  is  from  another.  In  all  Span- 
ish America  there  is  scarcely  a  map  (of  any  district,  however  small) 
that  is  even  approximately  accurate.  There  is  no  map  based  on  a 
survey  of  any  State,  department,  condado,  or  municipality,  even  in 
Mexico. 

The  atlases  contain  maps  of  South  America,  and  show  for  the 
different  countries  definite  boundaries,  but  there  are  none  save  those 
determined  by  Nature,  —  oceans,  or  rivers,  or  mountain  ranges. 

The  boundary  line  between  Ecuador  and  Brazil  is,  of  course,  in 
dispute;  so  is  that  between  Ecuador  and  Peru;  while  Peru  and  Chili 
have  been  fighting  so  long  over  their  mutual  border  that  "the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 

Who  knows  the  Colombia- Venezuela  boundary?  On  our  maps 
it  seems  to  commence  at  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  Goajira  penin- 
sula, and  thence  to  follow  the  summit  of  a  chain  of  mountains  south- 
ward until  this  chain  intersects  another  chain  at  a  point  not  far  from 
San  Cristobal,  and  thence  to  wander  along  in  a  southeasteriy  and 
aoutheriy  direction  until  it  strikes  the  brandi  of  the  Orinoco  River. 
Along  this  boundary,  which  has  never  been  surveyed,  there  lies  a 
vast  frontier.  A  part  of  this  region  has  no  government  at  all;  a 
part  has  two  governments,  both  bad,  and  a  part  is  in  that  vague, 
nebulous  condition  in  which  the  inhabitants  do  not  know  to  whom 
they  belong. 

Along  this  hazy  border  there  are  extensive  districts  where  the 
natives  (Indians)  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  paramount  authority 
whatever.  The  Indians  of  the  Goajira  peninsula  have  their  own 
government,  and  refuse  to  recognize  either  Venezuela  or  Colombia; 
and  inddentaUy  one  may  observe  that  life  and  property  are  safer  in 
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this  quasi-Cossack  jurisdiction  thao  ia  either  of  tfae  countries  toeo' 
tiooed.  Other  large  sectioos  of  country  southwest  of  Manuxibo  Lake 
are  peopled  by  Indians  do  less  savage,  because  white,  who  avoid  inter- 
course with  civilizatioQ. 

A  few  years  ago  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  after  fifty  years  of  dis- 
cussions, patriotic  resolutions,  etc.,  finally  appointed  a  joint  comtntf- 
sioD  to  establish  the  boundary  tine  between  the  two  countries.  Tke« 
gentlemen  met,  drank  much  champagne,  made  many  speeches,  and 
had  the  bands  play  the  national  airs.  There  was  dancing,  there 
was  revelry,  there  was  a  great  jubilee.  Of  course  tilings  heroic  and 
patriotic,  and  things  transcendental  were  both  said  and  done.  After 
living  a  week  or  two  in  this  seventh  heaven,  those  buoyant  but  hard* 
worked  men  started  upon  the  still  more  arduous  labor  of  malrjng 
the  survey,  or  at  least  of  establishing  the  line.  Just  how  they  pny 
posed  to  do  it  is  not  so  clear,  for  they  were  a  bunch  of  doctors,  generals, 
and  politicians.  Not  a  commissioner  knew  a  transit  from  a  Colt's 
rapid-fire  gun.  But  at  all  events  the  Honorable  Boundan'-Experti 
started  oS  on  one  of  the  biggest  steamboats  they  could  find  at  Mara- 
caibo.  Whether  or  not  they  intended  to  take  this  fairy  shallop  witfa 
them  over  the  mountains  cannot  be  told,  for  the  only  thing  that  his- 
tory records  is  thai  they  got  up  some  river,  ready  to  drink  some  mon 
good  champagne  and  then  buckle  down  to  work,  when  a  bod|y  ot 
revolutionists  came  blithely  along,  swooped  down,  took  the  boat  and 
the  good  champagne  away  from  them,  and  threw  a  lot  of  them  into 
the  water,  while  the  terrified  remnant  fled  to  the  woods.  Tliis  little 
episode  appears  to  have  dissolved  the  commission,  and  no  further 
efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  that  boundary  line. 

We  all  remember  the  dispute  between  British  Guiana  and  Veoe- 
cuela,  and  the  message  of  President  Cleveland,  which  suggested  Ihe 
possibility  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against  En^nlaiid 
because  of  the  matter.  In  that  controversy  the  pretensions  of  Vene- 
Kuela  were  as  vague  and  unfounded  as  they  ha\-e  been  in  many  other 
similar  cases.  There  was  not  a  survey,  not  one  authentic  map,  boI 
one  definite  fact  on  which  to  base  a  tangible  claim.  The  tribunal  hu 
made  its  award,  giving  to  England  all  she  claimed  and  more;  bal 
it  would  be  hard,  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  a  man  in  the  govemmeal 
of  Venezuela  who  knows  within  fifty  miles  of  where  the  line  vu 
finally  located ! 

Throughout  the  southern  part  of  Venezuela  the  authority  ot  the 
Caracas  government  is  more  nominal  than  real :  and  no  one  baa  more 
than  a  ha^'  noUon  of  the  true  divisional  line  betxveen  Venezoela  and 
Biazil.  Almost  all  of  the  inland  border  of  Brazil  is  in  doubt  or  St- 
pute.  There  are  large  territories,  such  as  the  Acre  district,  over  wUck 
both  Bolivia  and  Brazil  claim  jurisdiction,  while  there  are  other  itH 
regions  that  no  country  controls,  where  no  white  man  haa  ewer  irt 
foot     The  district  between  the  Madeira  and   the  Papajos  rinn. 
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branches  of  the  Amazon,  is  hardly  less  terra  incognita  than  the  crust 
of  the  moon. 

South  America,  the  richest  of  all  continents  in  natural  resources, 
spreading  over  nearly  seven  million  square  miles,  has  yet  not  one 
authentic  survey  save  those  made  by  a  few  railroads;  nor  yet  one  map, 
of  any  district  however  small,  save  those  drafted  by  guess-work ! 

II.  Coast  Subvetb 

The  lack  in  South  America  of  a  system  of  land  survqring  is  scarcdy 
less  deplorable  than  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  coast  lines,  harbors, 
and  obstacles  to  navigation  along  shore.  The  various  governments 
have  done  but  little  toward  light-houses  and  navigators*  charts. 

In  the  making  of  coast  surveys  and  hydrographic  charts  Spain  is 
much  more  in  advance  of  the  South  American  countries  than  England 
or  the  United  States  is  in  advance  of  Spain.  In  the  days  of  Spanish 
dominion  she  had  done  something  toward  charting  the  obstacles  to 
navigation  along  these  coasts,  and  the  present  nuuriners'  charts  of  the 
north  shores  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  are  laigely  based  upon  the 
original  surveys  and  plottings  made  by  Spain.  But  from  Colon  to 
the  island  of  Trinidad  there  are  only  a  few  light-houses  (and  these  are 
miserably  kept),  and  neither  Colombia  nor  Venezuela  has  made  the 
slightest  effort  in  the  direction  of  such  coast  surveys  as  modem  com- 
merce demands.  Spain  had  also  established  a  very  good  system  of 
light-houses  off  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Her  cha^  showed  most 
of  the  rocks  or  other  obstacles  to  navigation  thereabouts;  and  al- 
though these  charts  were  not  as  accurate  as  those  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  they  were  yet  extremely  useful  to  navigators. 

The  navigators'  charts  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  are  based  not  only 
upon  English  and  American  data,  but  also  upon  many  surveys  and 
soundings  made  by  the  French;  whereas  the  plotting  of  the  rivers, 
such  as  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  La  Plata,  and  others,  has  depended, 
save  for  some  work  of  little  importance  by  the  Brazilian  navy,  whoUy 
upon  English  and  American  data. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  En^^and  has  ever  systematically 
taken  up  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  coast  survey  of  South  America, 
for  this  work  should  devcdve  upon  the  governments  of  that  continent 
to  the  extent  that  its  coast  falls  within  tiieir  respective  domiuns.  But 
these  governments  are  too  busy  with  schemes  and  intrigues,  too  busy 
thinking  how  to  loot  the  few  industries  that  are  being  carried  on,  to 
interest  themselves  in  such  altruistic  enterprises  as  light-houses,  buoys, 
beDs,  the  life-saving  service,  harbor  improvements,  coast  surveys,  and 
navigators*  charts. 
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III.  L1GBT-H0CSE8 

It  is  not  oecessary  to  describe  the  light-house  systems  erf  the  United 
Slates,  England,  or  any  other  civilized  countrr.  Every  obstmctioa 
to  navigation  along  their  coasts  is  indicated  in  some  maniMT,  as  t^  a 
light-house,  a  bell,  or  a  buoy.  On  the  coast  of  Maine  there  are  mote 
than  60  light-houses,  all  of  them  in  first-class  condition,  aod  nearij 
as  many  bells,  whistles,  sirens,  and  trumpets  for  fog  signals.  On  the 
Massachusetts  coast  are  between  80  and  90  light-houses.  Off  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Vork  there  are  about  150;  off  New 
Jersey,  Penn^lvania,  and  Delaware  about  70;  and  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Key  West  about  200;  in  other  words,  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States  there  are  about  575  light-houses.  Moreover,  the  tag 
signals  are  almost  as  numerous. 

The  following  list  of  light-bouses  along  the  northern  coast  of  Soilh 
America  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Central  America,  noted  from  "  Ligihli 
and  Tides  of  the  World,"  by  H.  D.  Jenldns,  shows  how  serioualy  in- 
adequate is  the  protection  aiSorded  to  na^ngators  by  the  govemiiKOts 
of  these  coasts : 

VENEZUEI.A   LtOHT-HouSIB 

Naue  op  Ljoar  Gekebu. 

Orinoco  River Exhibition  of  li^t  aod 

unreliable. 

Canipano  Bay Light-bouse  destroyed   18M. 

tain  whether  re-catablishni. 

Margarita  Island One  fixed  light. 

Cumana Shows   white   to   the   mt 

northward,  and  grem 
Ua  reliable. 

£1  Roque On  one  of  the  noitbeni  isleta  fif  Em 

Roques  group. 

La  Guayra Not  easily  distinguished  rrom  the  lifbtt 

of  the  town. 

La  Guayra Exhibition    of   light 

rHiable. 

Puerto  Cabello Provisional  pending  the 

of  a  flashing  light. 

Note.  —  At  the  cnttsnce  to  M>racaibo  Lake,  it  V«U  de  Cant.  TWiMm.  1^ 
Guinta,  and  nt  11UU17  otlier  potti,  cr  places  where  there  bafc  been  porta,  tlHtrt  hc  M 
Sgbta  whatever. 
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Colombian  Light-Houbeb 

Namb  or  LiQBT  Genbbal  Remarks 

Santa  Martha Particulars  wanting.    Formerly  a  light 

was  exhibited  in  this  place  visible 
24  miles. 

Santa  Martha Bdillo  Point  is  the  southwest  extreme 

of  Verte  Island  on  north  side  of  the 
harbor.    Reported  unreliable. 

SaTanilla Duration  of  flash  3  seconds.    Obscured 

when  bearing  southward  of  S.  86  £. 
Reported  unreliable. 

Sayanilla A  feeble  light 

Galera  de  Zamba Visible  from  N.  67  £.  through  £.  to 

S.  M""  W.  (185).  Hei^t  of  light 
above  sea  unknown. 

Cartagena A  small  fixed  light  is  exhibited  from 

Postelillo  Fort  to  guide  boats  from 
the  anchorage  to  custom-house 
wharf. 

MansaniUo  Pomt Altematelj  red  and  white  flashes.    Re- 
ported irr^ular.    1895. 

Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  EoH  CooH 

Namb  or  Iaqbt  Gdtkral  Remarks 

Greytown The  former  light,  visible  14  miles,  at 

the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  extin- 
guished, and  the  present  light  inside 
the  port  is  unreliable. 

Cape  Giacias Obscured  by  trees  when  bearing  north- 
ward of  N.  88^  W. 

Truzillo  Bay Ligfat^house  destroyed. 

Boatan  Island Light-house  destroyed  in  1802. 

UtiUa  Island UnrdiaUe. 

Port  Cortes Shows  white  from  S.  W.  through  S. 

and  E.  to  W.,  and  red  in  other 
directions. 

Flierto  Barrios Not  easily  distinguished  from  the  town 

lights. 

LivingsloDe Unreliable. 
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THE  discomforts  of  South  Americaa  living,  even  in  tbe  best  hotels, 
have  already  been  sufficiently  indioated.    The  unsanitaiy  cod- 
ditions  of  South  American  cities,  eveo  of  their  best  localities, 
are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  South  Americans  are  a  people  of  illusions  and  vain  imagow- 
tion.  They  glory  in  spectacular  performances,  they  love  sdulstioo 
and  display.  And  so  outwardly  their  hotels  and  re.<iidencc9  make 
s  Bne  show,  while  inwardly  they  are  uncomfortable,  inconvenient,  asd 
unsanitary.  But  if  even  their  "grand  palaces"  are  unclean  and  un- 
sanitary, and  lack  the  ordinary  modem  conveniences  such  aa  saoitarr 
plumbing  and  adequate  baths,  one  may  logically  apprehend  that  tbetr 
prisons  are  horrible  dens  —  and  they  are. 

To  the  prisons  the  love  of  vainglorious  display  has  not  penetrated 
The  prisons  are  the  plajn,  unvarnished  product  of  the  natural  un- 
adorned South  American,  and  their  standard  of  maintenaoce  shoir) 
him  in  the  "  lime-light "  —  for  what  he  really  is. 

The  writer  has  visited  the  prisons,  not  only  at  Vera  Cruz  hut  at 
San  Carlos  and  elsewhere,  but  has  no  intention  of  sickening  the  reader 
by  describing  these  hell-holes  of  iniquity;  and,  indeed,  languige 
would  fail.  The  nauseating  filth  covering  the  cell  floors,  the  thousand 
stifling,  offensive,  poisonous  stenches,  the  countless  germs  of  disnae 
teeming  in  every  crack  and  crevice,  the  abominable  stuff  forced  in  tbe 
name  of  food  upon  the  prisoners,  the  intolerable  heat  by  day,  the 
awful  chill  by  night,  the  unspeakable  vermin,  the  loathsome  sores 
that  come  so  soon  after  this  dreadful  existence  begins,  the  —  oh,  the 
mordant,  or  else  deadening,  horror  of  it  all ;  sum  of  all  agonies  and 
fears,  charnel-house  of  all  crimes  and  villanies! 

If  the  prisons  of  South  America  were  made  mainly  lo  hold  crimi- 
nals, some  one  might  attempt  to  argue  prevention  of  crime,  in  possible 
extenuation  of  their  condition,  however  contrary  to  modem  bai 
tarianism  such  an  argument  would  be.  But  these  prisons 
mainly  to  hold  political  prisoners,  —  for  the  suppression  aod  tnti 
tion  of  those  who  are  thought  to  be  obstructing  the  "goTemmeat'* 
that  chances  to  be  uppermost. 

Criminals !  They  may  be  walking  at  large,  free  as  tbe  daylight 
or  they  may  be  detained  for  a  short  time  in  the  "Carcel,"  and  then, 
after  a  short  investigation,  turned  loose.    But  opposers  ol  tbe  "g»t-  ■ 
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ernment  ** !  Many  a  stalwart  maD,  suspected  of  this  heinous  conduct, 
has  been  flung  into  one  of  these  iniquitous  holes,  and  in  a  few  months 
reduced  to  a  decrepit,  trembling  skeleton,  to  which  terror,  disease, 
and  cruelty  have  affixed  their  ghastly  brands. 

The  following  description  of  a  Venezuelan  prison  is  taken  from 
the  New  York  ''  Herald,''  January  1,  1905 : 

"  From  a  Venezudan  prison,  where  he  had  seen  scores  of  his  fellows  perish, 
Andres  Duarte  Level,  once  colonel  in  the  revolutionary  forces  of  his  country, 
has  gained  his  freedom  and  has  come  North  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  he  wiU  soon  become  a  citizen,  and  to  tell  a  tale  of 
scarcely  credible  cruelties  practised  with  the  permission  and  often  with  the 
active  participation  of  President  Castro  upon  hb  helpless  enemies. 

*'It  was  due  in  no  small  part  to  his  youth  —  he  is  only  twenty-seven  — 
that  Levd  was  able  to  escape  from  the  oppression  of  the  Dictator.  His  father, 
who  had  been  Vice-President  under  Guzman  Blanco,  and  who  afterward  held 
other  offices  of  importance,  left  behind  him  —  he  is  now  in  exile  —  friends 
who  were  more  fortunate  than  he  in  preserving  their  balance  on  the  see-saw 
of  politics  in  the  South  American  RepuUic.  These  friends  put  forth  their 
efforts  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  son  from  the  fortress  of  San  Carios,  where 
he  had  been  confined  in  irons  since  the  suppression  of  the  recent  rebeUion,  in 
which  he  had  seen  active  service. 

"  Last  week  the '  Herald '  published  the  text  of  a  letter  to  President  Roose- 
velt from  a  mother  appealing  for  aid  for  her  only  son.  She  recounted  some  of 
the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  her  child  in  a  Venezuelan  prison.  Tliis  man  was  a 
companion  of  Level  in  misfortune. 

"Death  was  not  feared  by  the  prisoners  of  San  Carios ;  it  was  the  greatest 
boon  they  asked  for.  Shadded  one  to  another  with  irons  that  often  weighed 
fifty  pounds,  beaten,  starved,  denied  an  occupation,  they  saw  their  fellows 
drop  one  by  one,  and  they  counted  them  lucky,  for,  wiUi  escape  out  of  the  ques- 
tion and  rescue  impossible,  it  meant  death  or  worse  —  insanity. 

"Fifteen  hundred  men,  the  greater  part  of  them  political  prisoners,  were 
crowded  into  a  space  that  would  have  beien  taxed  by  one  third  of  that  number. 
The  cdb  were  in  the  casements  of  the  fort,  and  those  facing  the  sea  were  swept 
by  waves,  there  being  several  inches  of  water  in  them  at  hi^  tide.  The  laig«it 
of  the  cdls  was  barely  twenty-five  feet  long,  ei§^t  feet  widb,  and  six  feet  high, 
and  in  these  as  many  as  fourteen  to  eighteen  prisoners  were  cast 

"On  account  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  whidi  they  were  ironed  and  the 
lack  of  room,  these  unfortunates  were  compelled  to  assume  half-sitting,  half- 
lying  postures,  the  whfle  the  heat,  fearful  during  the  day,  became  abscdutely 
unbearable  at  times,  with  no  water  to  quench  thm  raging  thirst  The  average 
temperature  on  the  bastion  of  the  fortress  is  105  dqg^rees.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  estimate  how  much  higher  it  would  be  in  a  room  without  ventilation  or 
fl^tary  appliances,  crowded  with  human  beings. 

"Here  Level  spent  eight  months.  Often  fi,  so  ill  that  he  moved  about 
<Hily  with  the  aid  of  his  shackle  mate  and  others,  it  was  only  the  vitality  of 
his  years  that  kept  him  alive.  He  had  friends  who  supplied  lum  with  money. 
The  tithes  of  the  sums  sent  which  eventually  reached  him,  after  passing 
through  the  sticky  hands  of  various  prison  officials,  enabled  him  to  purchase 
food  that  barely  kept  the  life  in  his  withered  body.   Those  prisoners  without 
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it  food,  I 


■a  they  were  fed  on  the  bountj  of  tlietr  fi 


manej  went  without  fi 

for  the  prison  supplies  ao  rations  to  its  inmatea. 

"The  fortress  of  San  Carlos,  which  is  the  most  important  in  the  countiT, 
is  OD  an  island  at  the  entrance  ta  Lake  Mancaibo,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  buUt  in  the  fonn  of  an  ocLkgon,  with  «  SM  wsll 
following  the  same  lines  on  the  exposed  side.  It  is  in  Ibis  wttll  tliat  tbr  celts  are 
to  be  found,  those  at  the  farthest  point  often  being  flooded  by  the  sw^dls. 

■"The  apace  between  the  wall  and  the  sides  of  the  fort  is  roofed  o\-er  excrpt 
for  one  little  patio  (yard)  where  the  prisoners  arc  herded  frum  half-p«st  six  lo 
the  morning,  when  they  are  driven  from  their  ceUs  at  the  point  of  a  bayoort. 
until  five  in  the  evening,  when  they  are  again  compelled  to  return  to  titeirfoiil- 
smelling  holes. 

"A  ditch  sufficed  for  sanitation,  of  which  the  cells  were  guiltless,  and  that, 
with  the  hot  aun  and  great  humidity,  bred  pestilence  that  caused  phvMciaiii 
to  marvel  that  all  were  not  evterminaled.  Illneaa  was  so  common  that  ilCMMd 
soon  to  cause  ordinary  sympathy;  the  officials  ignored  the  conditions  unlcM 
informed  that  smullpox  had  developed,  and  then  the  prisoner  afflicted  wbj  enl 
away  from  his  companions  and  by  two  of  his  fellows  —  the  officials  nevci 
exposing  themselves  —  rowed  over  to  a  deserted  Island,  called  Zapsra.  two 
miles  away.  There,  without  food,  medicine,  or  shelter,  patients  were  IcA  Id 
care  for  themselves  as  best  Ihey  could. 

"  In  those  museums  in  civiliEed  countries  where  instruments  of  tortnn  uc 
on  exhibition  may  be  aeen  the  shackles  now  used  to  bind  the  prisoners  of  Su 
Carlos,  relics  of  what  has  l>een  supposed  generally  to  be  a  forgolter 
There,  also,  may  be  seen  the  whips  that  are  still  employed  in  tlie  Vci 
prisons,  —  whips  made  of  bull's  hide,  which  inflict  so  hea%7  a  blow  thai  VeJ- 
taire  once  described  them  at  great  length,  being  impressed  with  the  maCg- 
nancy  of  their  invention. 

"The  shackles  called  griHott  some  of  which  were  brought  over  by  (&t 
Spanish  forefathers,  vary  in  weight  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds,  and  *»  to 
made  as  to  do  duty  for  two  prisoners  at  one  time.  The  shacklea  cootiat  of  • 
heavy  iron  bar  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  what  appears  to  be  « luft 
staple  at  either  end.  Into  these  staples  the  right  foot  of  one  ami  ibe  Wt  of 
another  prisoner  are  put,  and  then  they  are  locked  over  the  ankles.  Soow- 
times,  by  the  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  prisoners  are  ironed  one  facing  fo^ 
ward  and  the  other  backward.  To  the  centre  of  the  bar  is  rireted  as  ina 
chain  to  which  is  attached  a  heavy  iron  ball. 

"It  is  in  the  selection  of  the  men  who  shall  be  bound  together  that  tbc 
keepers  show  the  development  of  their  inhumanity.  The  extremes  io  ooiv- 
trusts  are  sought,  —  the  well  are  shackled  lo  tbe  sick,  the  strong  to  tbe  weak, 
the  young  to  the  old,  the  short  to  the  tall.  —  in  brief,  the  two  best  caleohled 
to  accentuate  rather  than  relieve  each  other's  miseries  are  selected  to  be  oon- 
panions  for  life,  unless  pardon,  which  is  rare,  or  death,  which  is  more  oadiBDoa. 
puts  an  end  to  the  enforced  intimacy. 

"When,  from  one  or  the  other  cause,  a  prisoner  has  been  released,  hii 
iron  is  filed  away  and  bis  companion  is  left  to  carry  tlie  double  burden.  It  I* 
not  infrequent.  Level  declares,  when  a  man  has  died  from  a  contagioui  <[» 
ease,  for  the  keepers  to  sever  his  fool  from  the  leg,  so  that  the  body  mar  be  tkt 
more  rapidly  disposed  of.  Then  it  is  slung  in  a  stretcher  on  tivo  pctlrs  aod 
buried  in  a  shallow,  i  '     "  ...  .   . 

from  the  walls. 
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"Into  this  living  death  Level  was  plunged  not  quite  two  years  ago.  When 
he  emerged,  he  was  a  changed  man.  ... 

*'When  for  some  real  or  fancied  offence  a  prisoner  was  ordered  to  be 
whipped,  a  corporal's  guard  of  ten  men  was  detailed,  and  each  of  these  gave 
a  certain  number  of  lashes  to  the  victim.  When  the  blows  were  not  suffi- 
ciently severe  in  the  opinion  of  the  corporal,  he  would  lash  the  soldier  twice 
and  then  add  three  to  the  number  the  prisoner  was  to  receive. 

"When  the  punishment  was  finished,  the  unfortunate,  unable  to  move, 
was  carried  to  as  shady  a  comer  as  could  be  found,  and  there  ministered 
to  by  his  fellow  prisoners,  who  often  could  not  obtain  sufficient  water  to  even 
quench  his  thirst.  The  whips  used  were  made  of  skins  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  inflicted  a  blow  heavy  enough  not  only  to  cut  the  flesh  but  to  break  a  bone. 
During  his  term  Level  declared  he  had  seen  at  least  ten  prisoners  who  had 
died  as  a  direct  result  of  the  whippings  they  had  received. 

"Colonel  Carlos  Fortique  was  whipped  into  insensibility  in  the  sight  of 
Level.  When  Fortique  regained  consciousness  several  days  later,  he  became 
a  maniac.  Two  others  were  whipped  to  such  an  extent  that  they  lost  their 
power  of  speech  and  never  regained  it.  Two  other  prisoners,  Messrs.  Nasaugo 
and  Vina,  who  had  refused  to  contribute  to  Casbro's  forces  when  he  began 
his  rebellion,  were  locked  together  in  a  fifty-pound  griUos  and  were  whipped 
on  an  average  of  once  a  week.  Their  imprisonment  is  for  life,  and  they  were 
committed  without  the  semblance  of  a  trial. 

"When  the  gates  of  San  Carlos  closed  upon  a  prisoner,  he  was  absolutely 
shut  off  from  the  outside  world.  Letters  which  were  addressed  to  him  from 
friends  were  read  by  the  officials  and  never  permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  him  for  whom  they  were  intended,  for  fear  of  secret  codes  in  which  plots 
might  be  formulated.  When  money  was  received  from  senders  whose  posi- 
tions might  engender  trouble  if  an  inquiry  were  started,  the  remittance  was 
acknowledged,  usually  by  General  Jorge  A.  Bello,  commandant  of  the  for- 
tress, but  never  was  the  full  amount  placed  in  the  prisoner's  hands.  The 
average  remittance  was  so  much  dear  gain  for  the  prison  officials,  who  never 
bothered  themselves  as  to  whether  the  one  for  whom  it  was  intended  was 
starving  for  lack  of  money  wherewith  to  purchase  food. 

"The  price  of  food  was  in  keeping  with  the  conditions.  For  $7.50  a 
prisoner  was  supplied  with  so-called  meat  once  a  day  for  two  weeks.  The 
coffee  for  the  same  time  cost  him  fifty  cents  more.  The  books  of  the  prison 
caterer,  who  paid  the  officiab  heavily  for  the  privilege  of  living  off  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  prisoners,  were  always  in  such  shape  as  to  show  a  balance 
against  the  customer,  and  therefore  whatever  money  might  be  received  by 
the  prisoner  was  diverted  to  this  end  —  at  least  thus  was  the  explanation 
when  questions  were  asked. 

"Just  previous  to  the  release  of  Levd,  which  was  effected  through  the 
friendship  of  General  Velutini  and  Mendosa,  Governor  of  the  Federal  district 
wherein  Caracas  is  located,  Castro  paid  a  visit  to  the  fortress,  and  great 

S reparations  were  made  to  honor  him.  By  some  hook  or  crook  a  revolver 
ad  been  smugged  into  the  prison,  and  the  President  was  fired  upon,  the 
shot  not  taking  effect  For  this  offence  fifty  prisoners  were  lashed  and  three 
of  them  deliberately  whipped  to  death  in  the  hope  of  extorting  a  confession 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  culprit. 

"It  was  at  this  time  that  Castro  gave  a  striking  exhibition  of  his  cruelty 
when  he  permitted  the  lash  to  descend  upon  the  bade  of  one  who  had  been 
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his  moat  trusted  friend  and  adviser,  but  whom  he  had  sent  to  prison  because 
of  a  quarrel  which  originated  over  a  question  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  b 
regard  to  the  revolution bts,  —  General  Desiderio  Centeno,  his  former  chief 
of  staff.  Centeno  was  already  a  victim  of  consumption  when  he  was  whipped, 
and  that  aggravated  bis  case  to  such  a  degree  that  he  died  two  weeks  later. 

"When  Level  was  finally  released,  it  waa  upon  the  understanding  that 
be  was  to  leave  the  country  at  once  and  to  say  nothing  and  write  nothing 
Against  the  government.  He  received  his  passport  on  May  28,  and  embarked 
just  in  time  to  escape  an  officer  who  bore  a  warrant  for  his  reanvst,  Cutra 
repenting  bb  dedsion  to  give  him  bis  freedom." 


CHAPTER  UV 

THE  PASSPORT  NUISANCE 

IN  Central  America,  Santo  Domingo,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela 
the  would-be  traveller  must  get  permission  of  the  local  bandit 

called  "Perfecto,"  or  "Gobemador/*  or  "Comandante,"  or  "Res- 
guardo,"  or  by  some  other  equally  impressive  title,  before  he  can  em- 
bark. Of  ten  Uie  tru^  of  two  or  more  of  these  worthies  is  required.  The 
challenging  policeman  or  soldier  is  ubiquitous,  and  the  held  up  traveller 
must  give  his  name  and  destination. 

I  have  seen  a  ship  and  its  passengers  detained  in  the  broiling  sun, 
all  day,  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the  swarthy  Jefe  in  authority.  He 
was  drunk  or  taking  his  neda. 

The  agents  of  these  governments  are  stationed  on  board  ship,  and 
no  one  is  allowed  aboajrd  unless  he  has  all  of  his  "Certificationes'* 
with  the  "estampillas,"  duly  signed  by  these  representatives  ci  our 
"Sister  Republics." 

To  embark  from,  or  undertake  the  simplest  journey  in,  one  of 
these  countries  is  a  serious  undertaking.  It  involves  days  of  prepara- 
tion and  interviews  with  one  functionary  and  another.  Oftentimes 
the  officials  refuse  to  certify  a  ticket,  and  then  the  unfortunate  pas- 
senger is  subjected  to  all  the  senseless  and  outrageous  annoyance  that 
results.  Moreover,  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  movement  is  a  serious 
matter;  and  detention  in  an  insalubrious  climate  may  mean  not  only 
injury  to  one's  business  but  also  the  loss  of  one's  health. 

To  see  a  gentieman  approach,  with  hat  in  hand  and  every  evi- 
dence of  abject  humility,  one  of  these  unwashed  "authorities,"  and 
humbly  b^  a  passport  or  to  have  his  ticket  visSd^  and  then  to  see  the 
"authority  "  with  a  lordly  air  dole  out  this  special  favor  as  if  he  were 
one  of  the  potentates  of  the  earth  and  the  passenger  only  a  yellow 
dog,  —  ah!  these  are  sights  that  "cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve." 

One  of  the  practices  of  mediaeval  barbarism  that  has  caused  the 
civilized  worid  to  regard  the  government  of  Russia  as  a  typical  des- 
potism is  its  system  of  passports  and  espionage,  hampering  the  move- 
ments and  delaying  the  plans  of  the  traveller,  and  making  Vie  a  burden 
to  him.  That  any  country  calling  itself  a  republic  should  adopt  these 
methods  of  Russia,  and  even  make  them  more  harassing,  is  prepos- 
terous. But,  speaking  generally,  the  Latin-American  Republics  (so 
called !)  have  passport  systems  so  brisfling  with  annoying  technicalitiefl 
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as  to  make  the  Rusaian  methods  seem  broad-minded  and  liberal  bj 
comparison. 

I.  Passports  in  Veneziteia 
Before  a  man  can  even  tai^e  passage  on  a  steamship  for  Venezuela, 
he  must  get  a  passport  from  the  Venezuelan  consul  in  the  port  of  de- 
parture.   Here  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  form  of  the  passport  issucl  loo 
payment  of  a  fee)  by  the  Venezuelan  consul-general  in  New  York : 

[beai.] 

Filiacion      El  Intrascrito  Consul  General 

Nncioualidod      de  los  Estados  Unidos  dc  V^neruda    , 

Edad        en  Nueva  York  concede  franoo 

Bslstura y  seguro 

Peso FA&AfORTE 

Ojoa al  Sefiot 

Pelo 

Naris para  que  siga  libremente  a 

Color eo  lua  EsUdos 

Barba Uoidos  de  Venezucln. 

Estado  Ciwl Se  suplica  a  los  nutoridadei 

SeiSaa  particularea Venezolanos  preatarle  tudoH  las  se- 

guridades  y  pmtnx'inn  ncordadu 
por  los  leyes  dc  la  Itepubliiii. 
Expedido,  firmado  y  sellado  en  la    ^^ 
ciudad  de  Nueva  York,  ^| 

[seal] 

But  it  is  even  harder,  much  harder,  to  leave  Venezuela  than  it  ii 
to  enter  it.  For  every  move  one  makes  there,  a  Jefe  must  be  con- 
sulted, and  a  passport  obtained,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair 
sample: 

ESTADOS  UNIDOS  DE  VENEZUELA 

ESTADO    ZULIA 


1 


Jefatuka  Civil  Del  Distrito  Capttal 

Maracaibo:  14  de  enero  de  1907 
93?  y  45? 
[seal] 

PASAPORTE 

que  se  concede  a/  ciudadano   QaorgvU  CuuhjiUa  pan  que   pneda  . 
trasladarse  i  New  York 

Dios  y  FederaciiSn 

FnjpE  GoNULH  S. 
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n.  Restbictionb  in  Commeboe 

But  if  it  is  di£EiciiIt  for  a  perscMi  in  such  a  countiy  to  move  about, 
hedged  in  by  the  edicts  of  military  despots,  and  coi^ronted  on  eveiy 
comer  by  murderous  haif-breed  soldiers,  armed  with  Mausers,  whose 
stereotyped  shout  of  Quien  viva?  grates  like  the  ''sing"  of  a  rattle- 
snake upon  one's  nerves,  how  much  more  difficult  is  it  for  one  to  carry 
through  a  shipment  of  goods !  The  simplest  shipment,  up  a  river  into 
the  interior,  requires  more  red  tape  (more  ''peticiones"  and  ''estam- 
pillas")  than  it  takes  to  send  out  an  ocean  liner  from  New  York. 
Every  little  canoe  leaving  an  inland  village  port  must  have  its  permit, 
often  signed  by  half  a  dozen  ''Autoridades  "  each  affixing  his  seal 
and  exacting  his  fee. 

The  following  permit  is  a  fair  sample  of  thousands,  and  will  serve 
to  exemplify  the  innumerable  restrictions  and  exactions  that  are 
placed  on  all  kinds  of  commercial  operations,  even  the  simplest,  in 
our  ''Sister  Republics": 

Embarco  en  la  balandra  nacwnal  "  Dalia  Luisa"  su  patian  Jetua  Ariot 
eon  destine  al  Rio  lAmon  cotuignado  (da  United  Siaies  &  Venezuela  Co. 
lo  eigtdente: 

1,  Una  caja  tabaco  de  nuucar K*  7  B' 98 

1.  Una  caja  eonteniendo  dulces,  fruias  y  9ardina$ **  46  **  46 

1,  Una  cunete  pedcado  mlado '*  /5  "BO 

1.  Un  eaeo  hauna  de  trigo "  ^  «*  Af 

4.  BuUoa UnM^^na 

Son  cuatro  huUos  con  peeo  de  ciento  caiorce  Kilogramoe  su  valor  dento 
diez  y  ocho  bolivares, 

Maraeaibo :  17  de  Diciembre  de  1903. 

A,  N.  OSORIO  ANEZ. 
[seal] 

ADMINISTRAaON  DE  ADUANA 
Reconozca  el  Cabo  de  muelle  y  conforme  que  sea 

£mb&rquese  y  demUoase 

METETA  BOCA 
Cumplase 

p  El  Comandante 
[seal] 

Angel  Ybo  Obtis 

m.  Passpobts  for  leaving  HArn 

Tirecias  Augustin  Simon  Sam,  "President"  of  Haiti,  promulgated 
a  law  at  Port  au  Prince,  October,  1897,  which  required  all  persons 
leaving  Haiti  to  obtain  passports  and  pay  the  following  fees : 

Art.  2.  The  price  of  stamped  papers  on  which  shall  be  delivered  pass- 
ports for  foreign  ports,  with  which  eveiy  person  dwelling  on  Haitian  territory 
should  be  provided,  is  thus  fixed : 
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To  go  blo  the  Dominican  territory        — G.  4JB 

To  go  to  the  Antilles  or  on  the  American  CoDtinent COO 

To  go  to  the  other  side  of  either  ocean 15.00 

It  b  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  man  who  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  find  himself  in  Haiti  would  be  glad  to  pay  either  ot  the  sunu 
□amed  for  the  blessed  privilege  of  taking  his  departure. 

IV.  What  happens  to  a  Man  wtthodt  a  Pasbport 

The  following  letter,  dated  April  9,  1897,  from  Minister  Gr* 
Stuart  at  Montevideo,  with  reference  to  affairs  in  Uruguay,  addreawd 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Slates,  is  self-explanatory : 

Sift,  —  Herewith  enclosed  find  statement  of  passports  issued  bv  thLi  kp> 
tion  during  the  quarter  ended  March  SI,  1897. 

These  three  passports  are  irregular  in  that  the  peraons  receiviug  ibeiD 
have  all  been  absent  from  the  United  States  moie  than  tvo  years,  but  they 
are  nalive-bom  citizens,  and  io  danger  of  being  surreptitiously  seised  and 
forced  iDto  the  army  and  sent  to  the  front,  as  is  being  done  to  foreigners  u 
well  as  to  natives,  and  when  seized  they  are  not  allowed  to  communiotte  wtUi 
any  one,  and  ns  no  lists  of  the  killed  are  ever  published,  their  fate  would  otm 
be  known  if  they  fell  in  battle. 

Uence  I  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  issuing  these  passports,  holding 
that  prevention  of  the  outrage  in  these  countries  ja  better  than  any  amoaBt 
of  reclamation  after  the  harm  is  done. 

I  have  also  issued  protection  papers  in  another  form  to  eight  natiTe4w(> 
and  six  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  wit : 

Native-bom:  John  J.  Golden,  William  Clagett,  Ernest  Clagett,  Suauel 
John,  Wilson  Kellogg,  Edward  Uoll,  colored,  Henry  Estraculas,  Willnai 
Decker,  James  E,  Lensby. 

Naturalized:  Antonio  Macree,  Antonio  Labnole,  Geuuuo  Buggicnw 
Charles  Querollo,  Lewis  Lawrence  RJchards,  Fred  H.  Olaen. 

These  papers  are  as  follows: 


To  Whou  n  HAT  Concern: 

This  is  to  certir^r  that  the  bearer (name) is  a  titima  d  Oi 

United  States,  and  u  eotitled  to  protection  u  nlcb. 

Description:  A^         yean;  height,  ;  tftt,  ;  tUM, 

mouth,  ;   hav,  ;  complexion,  . 

(Red  seal  of  the  k^tion.) 

(Official  SignKboc) 

I  charged  no  fee  for  these  papers,  and  as  soon  as  this  dWl  war  now  TMging 
here  is  over  will  cease  issuing  them,  and  also  passports,  unless  the  partita  an 
dearly  entitled  to  them  under  the  instructions  of  the  department,  and  t  Inift 
my  issuing  these  papers  will  be  approved  in  consideration  of  the  terrible  ilatc 
of  affairs  prevailing  here. 
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I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  use  every  means  in  my  power  to  protect  any 
and  all  American  citiiEenB,  and  have  issued  these  papers  for  that  purpose. 

I  have,  etc  Granvillb  ^tuabt. 

In  reply,  John  Sherman,  Secretaiy  of  State,  on  May  25,  1897, 
wrote  Mr.  Stuart  that  Uie  department  disapproved  his  act  in  issuing 
the  ^^  protection  papers/* 

^^The  only  certificate  of  citizenship  issued  by  the  United  States  is  a 
passport,  and  the  giving  of  any  document  of  the  nature  or  in  lieu  of 
a  passport  is  not  authorized,"  wrote  Mr.  Sherman. 

If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  been  abroad  more  than  two 
yean,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  passport,  and  in  such  event,  according  to 
the  ruling  of  Secretary  Sherman,  no  certificate  of  citizenship  what- 
ever could  be  given  him;  it  would  appear  therefore  that  under  those 
circumstances  an  American  citizen  could  be  forced  into  the  Uruguayan 
army  without  redress !  If  the  American  people  vrish  to  extend  their 
foreign  commerce,  they  should  give  their  fellow-citizens  in  alien 
lands  better  protection  than  this. 

In  many  Latin-American  countries  no  attention  is  paid  to  an 
American  passport,  and  in  such  cases,  to  the  man  who  had  a  passport, 
Mr.  Sherman  was  ready  to  issue  a  provisional  certificate,  in  addition 
or  as  a  substitute.  But  there  are  many  American  citizens  who  may 
have  been  travelling  or  living  abroad  for  more  than  two  years  without 
passports;  when  such  a  man  arrives  in  Uruguay,  or  in  some  other 
land  of  the  South  American  rediUa^  is  this  or  perchance  some  other 
outrage  to  bear  him  down,  while  the  American  flag  floats  idly  over 
the  l^ation  ?  If  the  ruling  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  represents  the 
law  as  it  stands  to-day,  what,  then,  is  the  remedy  ? 


PART  VII  -  CLIMA^C  CONDITIONS,  INSECTS, 
REPTILES,  AND  COMMON  DISEASES 


CHAPTER  LV 

INSECT  PESTS  AND  REPTILES 

GEOGRAPHICALLY  the  tropics  comprise  the  territoiy  between 
the  parallel  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  which  are  mtuated 
twenty-three  degrees  and  twenty-eij^t  minutes  north  and 
south,  respectively,  of  tibe  equator.  Usually  the  highland  and  moun- 
tainous  districts  within  these  limits  are  heaMiful.  Such  coast  districts 
and  other  lowlands  of  South  and  Central  America  as  extend  from  the 
equator  to  a  considerable  distance  north  of  Cancer  and  south  of  Capri- 
com  const'tute  the  real  tropics  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term;  and 
their  climate  as  a  rule  is  hot,  humid,  and  unheEdthful. 

These  real  tropics  include  the  coasts  and  other  lowland  districts 
of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America  as  far  south  as  Rio 
Janeiro  or  even  Buenos  Aires  on  the  east  coast  and  Valparaiso  on  the 
west  coast  In  most  of  these  districts  the  lowlands  adjacent  to  the 
coast  are  covered  by  heavy  timber  matted  with  vines,  thorns,  and 
brush.  Swamps  are  frequent;  small  streams  widen  out  into  large, 
shallow  lagoons;  and  in  many  places,  perhaps  in  most  places,  the 
undergrowth  is  so  rank  and  luxuriant  as  to  form  an  impenetrable 
jungle. 

In  these  dense  tropical  forests  there  are  vast  numbers  of  poisonous 
vines,  and  many  trees  whose  sap  is  deadly.  Palo  de  Uehe  (milk-tree) 
is  the  native  designation  of  several  distinct  species  of  trees  of  exuberant 
poisonous  sap.  The  deadly  upas  b  to  be  found  in  many  sections. 
The  manzanilla,  found  along  die  coast  of  the  Caribbean,  is  said  to 
exhale  a  gas  so  poisonous  that  if  a  man  should  go  to  sleep  beneath  its 
branches  he  would  never  wake  up.  The  natives  express  great  dread 
of  this  tree,  but  whether  or  not  Uie  stories  of  its  dugerous  qualities 
are  true,  it  is  impossible  to  state. 

In  these  junj^es  are  also  found  thousands  of  medicinal  trees,  shrubf, 
and  herbs,  and  doubdess  the  pharmacopoeia  will  be  still  further  eoh 
riched  by  new  discoveries. 

I.  Insect  Pests 

Nowhere  dse  is  the  marvellous  fecundity  of  living  organisms  so 
impressive  as  in  the  tropics.   One  b  especially  amaxed  at  the  unlimited 
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variety  o[  the  forms  and  species  of  Insect  life,  imd  by  the  tnfiaite  nam* 
ber  of  the  insects,  whose  brief  existences  are  ever  being  replaced  by 
other  myriads. 

Many  of  these  insects  are  intolerable  pests,  making  life  a  burden 
for  people  who  are  compelled  to  live  or  work  in  the  woods. 

Mosquiioea.  Of  all  the  pests  in  the  tropics  mosquitoea  are  the 
worst.  They  are  ever  present,  and  in  the  jungles  they  are  tis  numer- 
ous  and  vicious  by  day  as  by  night.  It  b  not  an  uncommon  experi- 
ence for  a  man  to  be  even  at  midday  ao  covered  with  mosquitoes  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discern  the  texture  of  his  clothing.  Horses  are 
driven  frantic  by  these  torments,  whose  stings  start  the  blood  from 
almost  every  square  inch  of  the  poor  brute's  body.  There  are  many 
kinds,  each  seeming  unique  in  its  capacity  for  some  especial  braad  dl 
mischief.  They  convey  or  inject  the  germs  of  malaria  and  ydtow 
fever,  but  their  poison  most  commonly  brings  on  derangements  ol  the 
nervous  system.  Their  venom  produces  in  the  sufferer  not  only  local 
disturbance,  but  nervous  shock  rather  general  than  local  in  chararter. 
A  mosquito  is  merely  a  rattlesnake  on  a  small  scale;  the  biles  of  • 
sufficient  number  of  mosquitoes  would  surely  cause  death  fron 
poison. 

Piiwlias  or  PiojiUoa.  The  forests  swarm  with  an  exceedingly  small 
insect,  of  the  tick  variety,  scarcely  larger  than  the  point  of  a  pin,  of 
a  reddish  brown  color,  and  called  the  pinolia,  the  piojillo,  or  bv  sotDe 
other  name,  according  to  the  locality.  These  insects  duster  in  great 
numbers  on  the  under  sides  of  leaves.  The  luckless  traveller  who 
disturbs  a  few  clusters  will  find  himself  literally  covered  witli  these 
minute  plagues.  They  penetrate  the  meshes  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
doth,  and  as  soon  as  they  touch  a  man's  skin  begin  to  bore  tnlo  it 
Hundreds  of  little  pimples  are  formed,  and  intense  irritation  is  pro- 
duced. Occasionally,  if  the  trouble  is  neglected,  or  if  the  blood  u 
out  of  order,  or  the  system  rua  down,  the  limbs  or  portions  oS  ibe 
body  affected  swell  up,  and  running  sores  form.  Sometimes,  but  Dot 
frequently,  amputation  of  the  feet  or  hands  becomes  necessaij,  lo 
save  tlie  patient.  The  remedy  is  to  wash  the  body  with  a  concocticMi 
of  tobacco  and  alcohol  immediately  after  exposure. 

Garrapatoi.  Another  insect  very  numerous  in  certain  localitiet, 
and  similar  to  but  much  larger  than  the  pinolia,  is  the  ganapata. 
It  adheres  to  the  skin,  forming  a  sore;  but  as  it  can  readily  fac  acea 
I  ftnd  removed,  it  is  not  such  a  nuisance  as  the  pinolia.  The  skin  sbould 
be  bathed  in  alcohol,  —  if  possible,  in  alcohol  in  which  tobacco  has 
been  steeped  for  twenty-four  hours;  or  an  application  of  a  two  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  olive  oil  will  be  found  beneficial. 

Conckugat.  These  are  wood-ticks,  larger  and  more  [wisonous  tfaao 
their  North  American  relations.  The  bite  frequently  causes  a  ninning 
Bore  which  lingers  for  weeks.  These  creatures  seem  to  ha\-e  a  curiooa 
epicurean  isstmct,  —  they  commonly  abandon  the  first  point  of  coa> 
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tact  and  make  at  once  for  the  tenderest  part  of  the  body,  there  to  buiy 
their  villanous  fangs.  Thus,  if  a  conchuga  lights  on  a  man's  ankle,  it 
will  probably  not  bite  there,  but  will  leisurely  proceed  to  get  in  between 
his  victim's  toes  before  ^^  putting  on  the  screws."  The  victim  then  re- 
taliates, tearing  off  and  annihilating  the  conchuga  at  top  speed,  but 
the  latter  has  usually  taken  hold  with  such  a  grip  that  parts  of  his  jaws 
or  fangs  are  left  in  the  wound,  and  an  ugly  sore  follows. 

Curemias.  It  seems  probable  that  the  curemia  is  not  a  member  of 
the  tick  family.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  piojillo;  indeed  it  is  al- 
most invisible,  and  one  attacked  by  it  is  often  at  a  loss  to  understand 
exactly  the  nature  of  his  trouble.  They  are  sufiEiciently  numerous  in 
many  places  to  be  reckoned  a  dangerous  pest. 

Nigua.  This  is  a  strange  insect,  as  diminutive  as  the  curemia. 
Its  common  habitat  is  in  or  near  old  stables,  or  corrals.  The  nigua 
attacks  only  the  foot,  and  usually  fastens  upon  the  toe.  One  may  fed 
a  strange  sensation  on  the  under  side  of  the  big  toe;  a  careful  exami- 
nation fails  to  disclose  anything,  or  perhaps  one  may  barely  discern  a 
tiny  black  speck,  which  looks  like  a  brier  prick.  But  the  annoyance 
grows  and  spreads  to  the  other  portions  of  the  foot ;  ugly  swellings  and 
open  sores  follow.  It  will  now  be  found,  on  thorough  investigation, 
that  each  nigua  has  laid  a  nest  of  eggs,  making  a  labyrinth  of  openings 
in  the  surrounding  tissue  for  the  deposit  of  the  larvae,  and  that  this 
process  is  being  multiplied  with  alarming  fecundity.  Unless  prompt 
steps  are  taken  to  exterminate  the  entire  brood,  amputation  becomes 
necessaiy,  for  they  soon  burrow  so  deeply  into  the  flesh  that  they  are 
able  to  defy  exterminative  and  curative  measures.  Every  insect, 
larva,  and  egg  should  be  extracted  by  sterilized  knife  or  needle  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Fleas.  Fleas  swarm  in  myriads  throughout  the  tropics,  and  are  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  and  sometimes  even  torhire. 

Rodadaras.  These  little  black  gnats  are  found  in  swarms  in  many 
places.  They  will  crawl  through  a  mosquito  netting  unless  it  is  of  the 
closest  weave.  They  raise  welts  on  the  skin,  and  (teserve  mention  on 
the  list  of  pests  of  tropical  life. 

Flies^  Hornets^  etc.  Common  house-flies,  horse-flies,  wasps,  hor- 
nets, and  stinging  insects  of  all  kinds  are  much  more  numerous  in  the 
tropics  than  in  the  temperate  zones. 

Other  Dangerous  Bugs  and  Insects.  Spiders  (AraiUa)  are  black  and 
ferocious,  and  their  bite  is  often  suflSciently  poisonous  to  cause  death. 
Tlie  tarantula  is  an  ugly  creature  of  the  spider  variety,  much  larger 
than  anything  of  the  kind  known  in  the  United  States.  Its  bite  is  as 
deadly  as  that  of  a  snake.  Scorpions  (Alaeran)  cause  intense  pain 
when  they  sting,  but  if  the  person  stung  has  proper  treatment,  the  re- 
milt  of  the  bite  is  seldom  fatal.  The  treatment  for  all  the  insects  de- 
scribed under  the  present  heading  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  snake 
bites,  as  detailed  later  in  the  chapter. 
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Cisnpiet  (Centipede).  This  ia  a  creature  with  many  feet  and  Ifgs; 
it  ranges  in  leogth  from  five  to  ten  inches;  its  body  ranges  in  size  froin 
a  man's  little  finger  to  bis  thumb.  The  cienpiea  can  crawl  through  an 
incredibly  small  space,  and  can  secrete  itself  most  UDacoountably. 
It  will  hide  where  it  would  seem  impossible  for  even  a  mosquito  to  do 
so.  and  its  success  in  getting  into  trunks  and  valises  is  almost  ma^jicaJ. 
Its  bite  is  poisonous,  but  usually  not  fatal. 

Vampire  Bats.  Vampires  are  not  accounted  a  very  serious  mmace 
to  life  in  the  tropics,  although  they  have  been  known  to  kill  penoot 
who  were  sleeping  unprotected  in  the  open  air.  Tbey  sink  their 
strong  sharp  incisors  into  the  sleeper,  and  the  leech-like  sucking  at 
blood  proceeds.  If  there  are  several  of  them  at  their  devilish  work, 
and  nothing  occurs  to  awaken  the  unconscious  victim,  be  majr  die  boa 
loss  of  blood. 


II.  Snakes 

Fraught  with  danger  to  life  in  the  tropics  are  the  nufoerous  poison* 
ous  snakes  of  many  varieties.  Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  tanaU.  id 
that  among  the  leaves  of  the  heavy  underbrush  tbey  ate  almost  iff 
visible.  To  describe  the  different  species  of  the  poiaoaous  anakcs  of 
Latin  America  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  woik,  aod  I  dial 
only  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  more  common  varieties. 

Coral.   Small,  with  red  aod  black  stripes;    very  dangerous  and 

El  Quatro  Naris.  The  four-nosed  soake  is  lai^r,  and  <)ull«r  io 
hue,  than  the  coral;  no  less  dangerous. 

Boca  Dorada.  The  golden-mouth  snake  is  similar  to  the  coppei> 
bead  found  in  the  United  States.  It  attains  a  leogth  of  three  feel,  or 
more.    Its  bite  is  deadly. 

Rabo  Amarillo.  A  snake  somewhat  smaller  than  the  mtttcr.  Tail 
tipped  with  yellow.    Very  poisonous. 

Ciucabel.  This  is  the  rattlesnake  of  the  North.  It  is  found  in  tbt 
more  elevated  regions  on  rocky  highlands  and  prairies,  but  addom  id 
the  swampy  districts. 

Guayacan.  There  are  several  kinds  of  guayacans  ia  tbe  dam 
tropical  thickets.  They  reach  the  size  of  the  timber  rattlestuike,  aw) 
are  fully  as  dangerous. 

Gvayacan  Guata.  A  snake  of  brownish  hue,  growing  to  six  feel  is 
length.  It  is  found  in  the  manglaret  (tracts  covered  with  water,  bfavy 
timber,  and  dense  underbrush)  and  in  the  swampa. 

There  are  many  other  varieties,  but  these  noted  are  snfRcieot  for 
descriptive  purposes.  The  poisonous  snakes  of  the  tropics  range  ro 
length  from  a  few  inches  to  six  or  eight  feet:  tbey  dwell  on  h^, 
rocky  lands  and  in  the  impenetrable  swamps;  tliey  may  be  in  the  trees 
or  on  tbe  ground  or  in  tlie  water;   they  are  of  all  colon,  from  tbe 
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brij^test  to  the  dullest;  almost  all  of  them  are  aggressive  and  quick  of 
movement 

If  a  poisonous  snake  strikes  near  an  arteiy,  there  are  but  a  few 
minutes  before  the  heart  will  be  paralyzed.  But  if  the  place  bitten  is  in 
a  r^on  of  few  blood  vesseb,  such  as  the  front  part  of  tiie  leg  below  the 
knee^  the  prompt  application  of  remedies  may  save  the  sufferer's  life. 
The  wound  should  be  cut  open  so  that  it  may  bleed  freely;  if  a  limb 
ii  bitten,  a  cord  should  be  bound  above  the  wound,  between  it  and  the 
heart,  not  so  tightly  as  to  stop  the  circulation,  but  tjgbtly  enough  to 
retard  it  greatly. 

In  Colombia  a  remedy  called  Curarina  is  prepared,  and  in 
Venezuela  a  similar  remedy  called  Viborina,  eidier  of  which  is  vifpry 
useful  for  such  emergencies.  Spirits  of  ammonia  is  the  next  best 
remedy.  Pour  the  remedy  freely  into  the  wound  and  keep  on  it  a 
piece  of  cotton  completely  saturated  with  the  remedy.  Ten  or  fif* 
teen  drops  of  it  in  a  wineglassful  of  water  shoidd  be  taken  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  as  often  as  the  stomach  will  stand  the 
dose  without  nausea.  Of  these  remedies,  Curarina  is  the  best  It  is 
manufactured  by  Juan  Salas  Sons,  Cucuta,  Colombia.  Tincture  of 
iodine  is  said  to  be  a  specific  for  snake  bite.  The  wound  must  be  cut 
ofpeHf  and  the  tincture  freely  applied.  A  few  drops  also  are  taken  in- 
temally  —  say  six  or  eight  drops,  eveiy  two  or  three  hours,  accordii^ 
to  the  condition  of  the  stomach.  Permanganate  of  potassium,  too,  is 
regarded  as  an  excellent  remedy.  Whid^y  is  usefid  as  a  stimulant, 
but  it  is  not  a  specific  for  the  poiisoo. 


MALARIA  is  probably  the  greatest  curse  of  the  tropics.  It  B 
especially  a  disease  of  the  swamplands.  In  its  more  ^loteot 
forms  it  is  as  dangerous  as  ydlow  fever,  and  much  nion 
prevalent 

Ordinary  chills  and  fever  (caleniwa,  or,  to  use  the  native  term, 
fxdvdwmo)  is  but  one  form  of  malaria.  The  victim  may  suOer  for 
years,  becoming  anaemic,  emaciated,  and  wholly  incapacitaird  for 
performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

Considering  now  its  more  violent  forms,  malaria  may  caufr  the 
blood  to  become  congested  in  the  veins;  congestive  chills  ensue,  and 
the  heart  usually  give.s  way  under  the  strain.  The  sutTerer  may  Rur> 
vive  one  or  two  congestive  chilb,  but  a  third  one  is  said  to  be  fatal 
Akin  to  the  malaria  causing  congestive  chill  is  tlie  pernicious  (ever 
(jiebre  pernicioso),  a  form  of  malaria  in  which  the  mortality  is  fully  u 
large  as  in  yellow  fever.  The  person  attacked  usually  falls  uocoa* 
scious  and  never  recovers. 

The  only  specific  for  malaria  in  all  its  forms  is  quinine,  the  bue  of 
all  successful  remedies  for  this  disease.  If  the  patient  should  be  ua- 
conscious,  quinine  injections  should  l>e  given.  Hot  irons  or  brides 
should  be  kept  at  the  feet,  and  bags  of  hot  water  on  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  An  alcohol  liath  is  a  good  thing.  A  nightly  dose  of  ten  gnuns 
of  quinine,  upon  going  to  bed,  is  not  an  unusual  prescriptkia  for  a 
doctor  to  order  in  the  tropics. 

Mosquitoes  are  not  the  only  propagators  of  malaria.  It  mar  be 
I  absorbed  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  it  may  be  inhaled  with  the 
/  breath,  and  it  is  frequently  contracted  through  drinking  stagnant  or 
I  otherwise  impure  water. 

Malaria  is  a  great  and  serious  handicap  to  the  development  of  these 
enormously  rich  and  extensive  regions,  the  tropics  of  our  Western 
Hemisphere;  and  its  eradication  would  be  a  consummation  worthy  of 
the  profoundest  study  of  the  ablest  minds,  a  consummation  which  can 
never  be  hoped  for  with  confidence  while,  as  tOKlay,  a  Itarbarous  fill- 
ing rabble  holds  the  reins  of  so-called  "government." 

In  these  days  tlie  duties  levied  by  the  successive  Dictalon  oa 
quinine  and  all  other  medicines  keep  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
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poor  man,  so  that  perhaps  seven  tenths  of  all  who  die  in  Latin  America 
leave  this  world  without  having  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportwiity  for  recoveiy  that  medicine  would  have  afforded.  Medical 
attendance,  too,  has  been  lacking. 

If  a  sick  peon  recovers,  he  recovers  in  most  cases  through  the  in- 
herent,  unassisted  strength  of  his  constitution.  For  the  quinine  which 
would  cost  ten  cents  in  the  United  States,  the  peon  must  pay  at  least  a 
dollar,  most  of  which  is  grabbed  by  the  disreputable  "head  of  the 
government."  It  is  no  easy  thing  for  a  peon  to  earn  a  dollar,  and 
generally  he  goes  without  the  quinine. 

In  Latin  America  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  are 
stricken,  and  linger  awhile  in  agony,  and  die,  to  whom  no  saving  grace 
of  medicine  or  o&er  assistance  has  been  proffered,  to  whom  no  helping 
hand  of  a  physician  has  been  outstretched. 


I.  Stomach  and  Bowel  Complaintb 

Diseases  of  this  class,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  poor  food  and 

poorer  cookii^,  are  prevalent  almost  eveiywhere  in  the  tropics  and 

'  throughout  Latin  America.    Diarrhcea  is  exceedingly  common,  and  if 

;  dy^ntery  develops  the  danger  to  life  is  almost  as  great  as  in  yellow 

f^  f^Y^*     The  best  medical  attendance  should  be  called  at  once.    If  no 

doctor  is  available,  the  patient  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  in 

bed.    Usually  the  treatment  will  begin  with  a  heavy  dose  of  castor 

oil.    "  Anti-<fysentericum,*'  a  German  patent  medicine,  is  the  best  and 

safest  remedy  for  the  disease,  and,  if  taken  in  time,  usually  cures  it. 

A  little  distilled  water,  black  coffee,  toasted  bread  crust,  and  beef  tea 

should  constitute  the  only  diet    Milk,  butter,  and  grease  of  all  kinds 

should  be  avoided. 

The  Sun  cholera  cure  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious,  but  the  writer 
has  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  this,  while  he  has  cured  many  obsti- 
nate cases  by  the  above-mentioned  method.  In  ordinaiy  bowel  comr 
plaints  blackberry  brandy  is  extremely  beneficial 
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II.  Liver  Complaikts 


Almost  every  one  in  the  tropics  gets  a  bad  liver.  Disease  of  the 
liver  is  frequently  complicated  with  enlargement  of  the  8|deen,  malaria, 
md  diarrhoea  or  dysentery;  the  disease  oftentimes  results  fatally. 
Physicians  of  the  highest  skill  should  be  called  in  to  cope  with  this 
trouble,  and  it  appears  probable  that  there  remains  much  for  even 
them  to  learn  about  the  liver. 

In  cases  of  liver  complaint  blue-mass  is  often  given,  or  a  blistering 
of  that  portion  of  the  body  about  the  liver  is  resorted  to;  but  the 
patient  is  advised  to  consult  a  good  physician. 
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HI.     SUAU.POX 

/  Owing  to  the  indescribable  filth  pervading  Latin  America,  smaB* 
BOX  is  there  endemic,  perennial,  eternal.  Vaccination  is  the  standard 
preventive.  The  writer  bas  been  exposed  in  the  tropics  to  the  smallpox 
at  least  a  hundred  times.  That  he  has  not  suffered  the  sltghtext  iiKroo> 
venience  from  these  exposures  is  due  (io  hiB  belief)  to  the  fact  that 
he  bas  been  vaccinated  every  few  years. 

rV.  Yellow  Fever 

This  dreaded  scourge,  also,  is  a  filth  disease.  It  is  xpreftd  mainly 
by  mosquitoes,  and  it  has  been  asserted  on  eminent  authority  that  the 
mosquito  is  the  only  vehicle  of  its  dissemination,  but  the  writer  does 
not  believe  that  this  limitation  is  supported  by  the  facts.  His  Wicf 
is  that  yellow  fever  is  an  acute  infectious  disease,  to  be  classed  to  Ibis 
respect  with  diphtheria  and  smallpox. 
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V.   Skin  and  CoNSTrrDTiONAL  Dibbabbs 

There  is  unquestionably  more  syphUis  in  Latin  America  than  io 
Europe  and  North  America  (north  of  the  Rio  Grande)  combuwd. 
So  universal  is  the  disease  that  probably  a  clear  majority  d  the 
inhabitants  have  some  taint  of  it  in  their  blood.  Physicians  treating 
Latin -Americans  for  diseases  other  than  syphilis  arc  frequently  in 
much  perplexity  about  remedies,  for  under  the  circumstances  Ibc  laws 
of  the  materia  medica  are  often  inapplicable.  The  comparative  mild- 
ness of  typical  tropical  syphilis  is  ascribed  to  the  free  perspirattoa 
usually  prevailing  induced  by  the  hot  climate. 

Carate,  a  loathsome  skin  disease,  which  has  some  appearaoce  of 
being  constitutional,  is  contracted  by  shaking  hands,  or  by  olber  con- 
tact, with  the  person  afflicted.  Permanent  spots,  discoloratioos  of  the 
skin,  uncanny  in  appearance  and  of  considerable  size,  gradually  de- 
velop all  over  the  body.  If  the  subject  be  white,  the  spots  will  be  1  jui«h 
black;  if  the  subject  be  black,  the  spots  will  be  purplish  while;  and 
in  like  manner  the  pigment  of  the  skin  will  variously  be  affected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  varying  shades  resulting  from  mixtures  in  differenl 
proportions  of  the  copper-colored,  black,  and  white  racea.  The 
disease  is  extremely  sluggish  of  action,  but  is  probably  Incurable. 

A  number  of  other  skin  diseases  are  said  to  be  caused  by  the  sting 
of  insects.  Utta,  a  disease  observed  in  Pert),  resembllDg  leprosy  io 
some  respects  and  caraU  in  others.  Is  said  to  be  of  this  origuL 


CHAPTER  LVII 
LEPROSY 

THIS  dread,  incurable  corse  of  mankind  has  been  the  terror  of 
the  world  since  the  dawn  of  history.  To-day  the  region  of  its 
most  extensive  germination  and  development,  the  scene  of  iti 
greatest  ravages,  is  Latin  America.  On  nearly  every  island  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  a  leper  hospital  has  been  established,  and  on  the  main- 
land of  South  America  tens  of  thousands  of  lepers  are  in  hiding  or 
even  at  large.  Lepers  do  not  make  good  soldiers ;  hence  neither  the 
"ins*'  nor  the  "outs**  are  much  concerned  with  them. 

Now  and  then  a  spasmodic  effort  is  made  to  segtegaAe  these  un- 
fortunates. Often,  when  a  new  "Presidente  *'  takes  his  seat,  he  makes 
a  great  hurrah,  and  gathers  up  from  all  parts  of  the  community  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  the  disease  —  and  many  who  are  not  —  and 
hurries  them  to  the  lazaretto.  As  they  may  be  committed  without 
judicial  process,  and  solely  upon  the  order  of  the  "Executive/'  this 
"worthy*'  holds  a  terrible  weapon  over  the  heads  of  any  who 
have  incurred  his  enmity.  The  enemy  of  the  Executive  sometimes 
awakens  to  find  staring  at  him  these  alternatives :  abject,  bitter  sub- 
mission or  —  banishment  to  the  leper  colony.  Nay,  worse,  there 
may  arise  a  horrible  dilemma,  inevitably  recalling  Vii^nia  and  Ap- 
pius  Claudius. 

When,  however,  a  family,  jointly  and  severally,  is  partona  grata 
to  the  "Presidente,**  each  and  every  member  of  such  ftunily  is  kept 
out  of  the  leper  hospital,  even  though  some  one  of  them  may  in  fact 
have  the  disease.  The  vkrtim  usualhr  keeps  to  his  room,  and  does 
not  receive  visitors.  But  he  continually  meets  other  members  of  the 
family;  they  in  time  become  infected,  and  often  visitors  are  exposed 
thus  without  knowing  it 

In  the  treatanent  of  this  vital  problem  a  laxity  prevails  that  would 
appall  the  people  of  a  civilised  commvnity.  The  writer  once  heard 
quite  accidentally  in  Maracaibo,  that  the  "government*'  had  just 
made  a  "raid  **  on  the  lepers  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  that  ninety- 
six  of  them  had  been  taken  for  transportation  to  the  Ua  de  Plajaros, 
in  Maracaibo  Lake,  a  small  island  rome  four  or  five  miles  away,  ooeu- 
pied  by  about  three  hundred  lepers.  The  disooveiy  of  almost  a  hun- 
dred lepers  living  among  families  m  the  town  created  no  especial 
excitement  or  comment,  but  was  rq^arded  as  quite  a  matter  of  course, 
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and  some  one  said  that  there  were  in  hiding  probably  several  UnMf. 
as  many  more. 

The  "government"  should  support  this  colony,  but  often,  eap^ 
cially  during  revolutions,  there  are  months  at  a  time  when  no  aUenlion 
whatever  is  paid  to  it.  Sometimes  starvation  drives  the  stronger 
members  of  the  colony  into  the  lake,  tn  the  attempt  to  swim  arnns  to 
Maracaitx),  and  many  of  them  succeed  in  getting  across.  Bui  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are  in  constant  attendance  on  the  island,  usually 
in  times  of  greatest  distress  appeal  to  the  merchants  of  Maracaibo, 
particularly  the  Germans.  They  form  committees  of  relief  and  send 
supplies,  thus  preventing  utter  starvation. 

Strange  to  say,  these  lepers  are  permitted  to  marry.  Many  chil- 
dren are  bom,  most  of  whom  die  young. 

The  methods  of  dealing  with  the  leper  problem  in  Venezuela  are 
naively  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  a  Caracas  newspaper,  by  a  promiaent 
citizen  writing  from  De  Trujillo,  Venezuela,  July  SO,  1904.  as  follows: 

"Our  very  dignified  and  progressive  Provisional  President  has  just  diclatrd 
a  measure  which  has  received  the  most  enthusiastic  approval  througbout  ihr 
State.  Mindful  of  the  necessities  of  moral  as  welt  as  material  progresa.  the 
order  dictated  is  a  circular  to  all  the  Goveroota  of  Districts,  which  will  bf  by 
them  at  once  transmitted  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Municipalities,  and  thence  to 
the  Commissaries  of  the  Villages,  containing  explicit  instructions  for  th* 
investigation  of  leprosy  as  it  nov  exists  in  the  Stale,  with  remarks  on  lb* 
condition  of  the  disease  when  encountered,  and  with  the  names  and  ages  of 
the  sufferers.  The  Citi;!en  President  proposes  that  all  the  lepers,  who  are 
disseminated  in  great  numt>era  Ihroughoul  the  Stale,  shall  come  to  the  hua- 
retto.    This  is  a  measure  so  transcendental  that  it  makes  manifest  once  tnoi* 


the  high  gifts  of  good  will  toward  progress  which  are  found  invested  in  the 
present  Magistrate.  It  is  well  known  that,  owing  to  lack  of  vigilance,  leprosy 
has  greatly  developed  among  us,  constituting  a  veritable  danger,  and  that  iip 
to  the  present  time  there  have  been  in  the  lazaretto  only  ISO  lepers,  scaiedj 
the  tenth  part  of  those  effected.  Daily  now  those  sick  with  leprosy  enter  the 
lazaretto.  The  National  Executive  will  lake  measures  concerning  this  matter, 
and  it  is  certain  that  General  Castro,  always  wise  and  prompt,  will  dictate 
effective  and  transcendental  measures,  with  that  scientifie,  soci<dogical,  ad 
humanitarian  skill  which  characterizes  him.  Recently  the  monthly  raai 
devoted  to  the  lazaretto  has  been  increased  to  one  thousand  bolivan  [about 
«?00]-" 

This  increase  would  swell  the  total  to  about  $1.50  per  mootb  pet 
patient,  in  a  country  where  living  expenses  arc  higher  than  in  the 
United  States !  The  condition  of  luxury  in  which  these  lepers  live 
may  readily  be  imagined,  especially  when  one  considers  that  probably 
two  thirds  or  more  of  this  stipend  is  stolen  in  trannt  by  the  officiab 
and  guards. 

In  many  sections  apparently  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  rbcrk 
or  deal  with  this  dread  disease.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bucaramanga. 
and  particularly  in  the  district  of  Socorro,  Colombia,  f* 
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of  lepers  passes  ordinary  belief,  but  a  person  making  a  thorough  study 
of  this  locality  may  readily  believe  that  one  third  of  all  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  have  been  stricken.  The  Unclean  are  found  in  the  streets,  in 
the  stores,  on  the  waysides;  they  ordinarily  go  and  come  without 
restriction ;  and  hundreds  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  the  most  shocking 
stages  of  putrefaction.  It  is  probable,  to  be  sure,  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  so-called  lepers  of  this  and  other  districts  are  in  fact 
victims  of  syphilis  (or  other  constitutional  maladies),  but  it  is  stated 
that  not  infrequently  leprosy  and  syphilis  coexist  in  one  and  the  same 
subject 

Lepbobt   in   Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  otheb  Latin* 

American  Countbies 


In  the  Western  Hemis^^re  leprosy  is  substantially  confined  to 
Latin  America,  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Hawaii.  There 
is  considerable  leprosy  in  Mexico,  but  it  is  carefully  isolated  and  is 
not  spreading.  In  Yucatan  and  Central  America  there  is  more  of  it 
Colombia  is  one  of  the  most  leprous  countries  of  the  world.  Nobody 
knows  how  many  of  the  natives  are  afflicted,  but  the  number  mounts 
up  into  the  tens  of  thousands. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  first  cases  observed  were  by  Dr. 
Hillebrand  in  1859,  —  two  Chinese  immigrants  taken  to  the  hospital 
in  Honolulu. 

In  1866  the  islands  contained  four  hundred  lepers.  Isolation 
was  then  effected,  and  a  peninsula,  of  about  fifteen  square  miles  in 
extent,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Molokai,  was  appropriated 
for  the  leper  colony. 

In  1881  the  Molokai  colony  contained  eight  hundred  patients. 
In  the  last  fifteen  years  more  than  two  thousand  lepers  have  died  at 
Molokai,  and  it  is  now  stated  that  one  tenth  of  the  total  native  popula* 
tion  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  stricken. 

Vast  sections  of  Brazil  are  infected  with  leprosy,  and  so  it  is  in 
Paraguay.  There  are  leper  hospitals  in  the  Guianas,  in  Jamaica, 
Haiti,  Cuba,  Barbadoes,  Curafao,  and  in  all  parts  of  Venezuela. 

Leprosy  is  a  contagious,  infectious,  endemic,  chronic,  and  constito* 
tional  disease,  and  is  absolutely  incurable.  Although  it  existed  in 
ancient  times,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  although  the  medical  profession  has  made  the  most  profound 
efforts  to  master  it,  there  has  been  no  authentic  record  of  a  cure. 

Many  cures  have  been  '*daimed."  Three  or  four  years  ago  it  was 
widely  reported  that  tua  tua,  a  plant  found  in  Venesuda,  had  actually 
cured  a  case  of  long-standing  leprosy.  Within  a  year  a  prominent 
physician  of  New  Orleans  claimed  to  have  cured  one  of  the  three  or 
four  cases  located  in  the  hospital  there.  Within  the  year  1906  dis- 
tinguished scientists  in  the  medical  service  of  the  United  States  gov* 
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ernment  claimed  to  have  cured  cases  in  Hawaii  t^  tfae  use  of  the  X-r^ 
m  by  other  similar  rays.  There  is  a  widespread  belief  among  the 
natives  of  Colombia  that  the  mineralised  waters  of  a  certain  rivulet 
bring  out  a  profuse  perspiration  on  the  l>athers  therein,  and  that  cod- 
tinued  ablutions  will  cure  leprosy.  I  have  seen  a  man  wlioae  haods 
bad  been  eaten  away,  and  large  segments  of  whose  body  bad  alougbrd 
off,  apparently  from  ulcers,  but  a  thorough  healing  process  had  kI 
in,  which  bad  left  him  apparently  well  for  several  years.  I'his  waa 
cited  as  a  case  of  leprosy  which  bod  been  cured,  or  where  the  iltKeaJV 
had  run  its  course,  but  unquestionably  the  affliction  was  another  con- 
stitutional disease,  not  leprosy. 

In  one  case  it  was  reported,  from  respectable  aources.  that  tbe 
leper  took  vast  quantities  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  got  well :  but  no 
physician  has  ever  been  able  to  cure  any  other  patient  with  tht> 
remedy.  A  physician  has  stated  that  be  has  cured  a  leper  by  tbe  me 
of  stiychnin,  but  in  my  belief  be  was  certainly  mistakeD.  However. 
hoang-nan,  a  Chinese  preparation  whose  properties  are  due  to  a  hbaH 
percentage  of  strychnin,  is  recommended  as  an  alterative  in  jnpbBis, 
leprosy,  and  similar  diseases. 

Leprosy  resembles  tuberculosis  in  one  respect  (indeed,  the  bac- 
teriologists say  that  there  is  more  than  one  resemblance  between  then 
two  dread  diseases),  and  that  is  that  there  are,  in  the  course  of  bolb 
diseases,  periods  of  manifest  improvement,  in  which  the  patient  feek 
confident  that  he  is  going  to  get  well. 

There  are  certain  local  treatments  for  the  ulcers,  and  there  are 
tonics  and  internal  remedies  which  greatly  aid  and  Telteve  the  palwnL 
It  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  sufferer  to  change  bis  residence  to  aome 
bracing,  healthful  climate,  where  the  general  health  can  be  maintakied 
and  if  this  be  done,  the  disease  becomes  milder  and  dower. 

The  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  leprosy  is  cnnta^oos.  or  it 
infectious,  or  is  hereditary,  or  develops  from  local  causes  baa  been  b 
progress  for  centuries.  One  theory,  ably  advocated  by  eminent 
writers,  is  that  leprosy  is  caused  by  the  consumption  of  decayed  or 
stale  fish.  Peons  in  all  parts  of  South  America  also  have  thJa  belief, 
although  it  is  not  probable  (hat  they  have  ever  heard  of  the  arguttMota 
of  medical  men  on  tbe  subject. 

Coses  have  been  reported  where  a  husband  and  wife  have  litod 
together  for  years,  one  of  them  leprous  and  tbe  other  healthy.  Casei 
have  been  reported  of  healthful  children  when  one  or  both  parcoli 
were  leprous.  All  such  stories  must  be  received  with  doubt  Prob- 
ably there  are  persons  who  are  immune  to  the  diseaae.  Some  wrilm 
claim  that  it  can  only  be  acquired  by  heredity,  but  tfae  improhabiGty 
of  this  contention  is  shown  by  tbe  idarming  spread  of  tbe  diaeaae  in 
Att  Hawaiian  I^ands. 

That  the  disease  is  both  contagious  and  infectiotu  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt   In  all  probabiU^  it  is  comDuuiiGftble  in  Tarioui  j 
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Dr.  Ashmead*  of  New  York,  aajB  lepiosj  b  conveyed  by  fleas,  as 
jrellow  fever  is  bj  the  tiegomjfia  /ojcjeto.  The  fact  that  fleas  swarm 
everywhere  in  Latin  Ainmca,  and  particuUirij  in  the  leprous  dis- 
tricts, sujmsts  possible  confirmation  of  this  plausible  theoiy,  and 
bespeakslbr  it  earnest  consideration  by  men  of  science.  Ziemssen 
says: 

''The  transfer  takes  place  from  man  to  man,  and  may  be  direct,  or  indirect 
when  only  the  bacilli,  or  their  spores,  are  transmitted.  Pus  containing 
bacilli  (spores),  therefore,  will  be  liable  to  infect,  but  not  any  kind  of  pus 
coming  from  a  leprous  patient  Whether,  in  analogy  with  anthrax,  the  spores 
possess  so  great  a  power  of  resistance  that  they  retain  their  vitality  outside 
of  the  animal  body  in  the  corpses  of  lepers,  and  thus  are  able  to  provoke  the 
disease  when  they  subsequently  readi  the  human  organism,  has  not  been 
ascertained." 

There  is,  in  leprous  countries  at  least,  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
disease  may  be  caught  from  contact  of  the  hands  with  a  dead  body 
or  with  heat  human  bones,  denuded,  by  decay,  of  all  flesh,  and  no 
native  of  South  America  could  be  induced  to  handle  the  skull  of  one 
who  had  died  of  leprosy. 

Latin-American  physicians  of  standing  rdate  many  cases  where 
persons  having  moved  into  houses  formeriy  occupied  by  lepers  were 
in  a  few  months  (or  perhaps  there  may  have  ben  a  lapse  of  years) 
attacked  by  the  disease.  The  better  classes  avoid  touching  anything 
which  has  been  handled  by  a  leper.  In  places  where  lepers  run  at 
large,  they  sometimes  enter  pool  and  billiard  rooms  for  the  purpose 
of  playing,  and  there  is  a  theory  of  wide  credence  among  the  inteUi^ 
gent  natives,  that  a  person,  Ixywever  healthy,  may  become  infected 
through  the  medium  of  a  billiard  cue. 

The  baeilli  leprcB  —  probably  the  germs,  certainly  the  constant 
concomitants,  of  the  disease  —  were  discovered  by  Hansen  in  1879. 
This  discovery  was  confirmed  by  Neisser  the  same  year,  and  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  observers.  Shoemaker  says  that 
the  bacilli  appear  as  fine,  minute  rods  about  one  five-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  usually  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  that  the  majority 
of  them  contain  spores.  According  to  Gottman,  they  possess  the 
power  of  spontaneous  motion,  but  other  bacteriologists  deny  this. 
The  bacillus  resembles  the  tubercle  in  form,  but  is  of  more  uniform 
length  and  not  so  frequently  bent  or  curved.  It  stains  readily  with 
the  aniline  colors. 

Sternberg,  in  his  ''Manual  of  Bacteriology,''  says  that  the  eariier 
attempts  to  cultivate  this  bacillus  were  without  success,  but  that  Bor- 
doni  Uffreduazi  obtained  from  the  marmw  of  the  bones  of  a  leper 
a  bacillus  which  he  bdieved  to  be  the  leprosy  bacillus,  and  which 
grew  upon  ordinary  nutrient  gelatin.  Sternberg  doubts  the  identity 
of  the  bacillus  in  this  case,  but  proceeds  as  follows: 
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"We  have  experimcnUl  evidence  to  show  that  leprous  tissues  cootalnfBf 
this  bacillus  are  infectious  and  may  reproduce  the  disease.  Tbe  eijvniDnit 
baa  been  made  upon  man  b;  Aroing,  who  inoculated  a  coDdenmed  moiinal 
Bubcutoneousl;  with  fresh  leprous  tubercles.  The  etperiment  waj  lOMAe  ia 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  man  was  under  observation  until  hts  tJcslk 
occurred  from  leprosy  at  tbe  end  of  about  five  years.  Tbe  first  manifesttitiaiu 
of  the  disease  became  visible  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  of  inoculation  sereni 
months  after  tbe  experimental  introduction  of  the  infectious  nmlerial. 

"Positive  results  bave  also  been  reported  in  tbe  lower  animals  by  Danudi, 
by  VossiuB,  and  by  Melcber  and  Ortmann.  The  last-named  tnmtigaton 
inoculated  rabbits  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  with  portions  of  Irprou 
tubercles  excised  for  the  purpose  from  a  leper.  Tbe  animals  diod  fracn  gco* 
eral  infection  at  tbe  end  of  several  months,  and  the  characteristic  tubercin 
containing  the  bacillus  were  distributed  through  the  various  orgMis." 


There  are  many  strange  and  (so  far)  UDexplaiaable  Ihin^  about 
this  disease.  As  the  preciae  mode  of  its  propagation  is  gtill  shrouded 
in  mystery,  it  is  not  sLrange  that  little  or  nothing  is  known  about  ita 
period  of  incubation.  Authentic  cases  have  been  reported  of  Euto- 
peans  finding  themselves  stricken  after  a  lapse  of  two  or  tiimr  ymt 
since  they  had  last  been  in  leprous  countries.  Excepting  as  thus  sug- 
gested, they  did  not  know  when  or  how  they  bad  been  exposed.  So 
long  a  period  of  incubation  seems  highly  improbable.  Leper-infected 
fleas  may  have  come  in  their  baggage,  and  may  have  more  recenll^ 
bitten  them ;  or  articles  which  they  had  brought  with  them  may  ban 
been  laden  with  the  bacteria. 

There  are  wide  variations  in  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In  Nor- 
way or  Sweden  a  leper  may  live  for  twentj-five  or  thirty  years,  while 
in  Hawaii  from  five  to  ten  years  is  the  rule. 

The  disease  occurs  in  different  forms,  generally  known  as  Ufn 
tubercuiosa,  lepra  maculosa,  and  lejira  ameslhelica,  the  Utter  being 
the  lepra  nervorum  of  Virchow.  Whichever  of  these  forms  th*  diaeast 
may  take,  the  characteristics  of  the  otiier  forms  at  length  apf>e«r. 

There  is  only  one  method  known  to  science  for  successfully  coping 
with  this  disease,  —  complete  segregation.  And  if.  as  the  writer  fean 
and  believes,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  house-flies,  and  other  instils  may 
cariy  the  disease,  even  complete  isolation  may  be  far  from  being  com- 
pletely effective,  unless  supported  by  additional  measures  sboftly  to 
be  indicated. 

The  extraordinary  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  Hawaiian  lalands, 
in  spite  of  the  most  rigorous  isolation,  is  very  disquieting,  On  tlit 
other  hand.  Germany  and  France  were  successful,  through  rigofoos 
isolation,  in  exterminating  the  disease  within  their  limits. 

Lepers  should  be  scgr^ated  and  isolated;  great  care  ahouM  be 
taken  to  prevent  them  from  insect  annoyance,  and  to  destroy  such 
insects  as  may  come  into  contact  with  them,  and  to  disinfect  all  prem- 
ises where,  prior  to  their  segregation,  they  have  been  harbowdi^^^J 
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It  is  hoped  that  by  such  means  the  spread  of  the  disease  will  be 
completely  stopped,  or  at  least  greatly  retarded  and  diminished. 

But  for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  thb  **  living  death/*  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  sanitary  r^ulations  which  are  indispensable  to 
coerce  the  segr^ation  of  the  afflicted  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  the  strong  arm  of  stable  government  is  needed.  The  area 
of  leprosy  in  South  America  to-day  is  practically  conterminous  with 
the  area  of  anarchy  and  military  dictatorships.  The  northern  part 
of  the  continent  is  in  far  worse  condition  than  the  southern  part 
For  about  half  of  the  time  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador  have 
no  governments,  and  for  the  other  half  their  governments  are  not 
much  better  than  none.  Vastly  superior  to  these  countries  in  respect 
of  government  are  Chili  and  Argentina,  at  least  And  pursuing  the 
analogy  suggested,  one  notes  that  there  are  relatively  few  lepers  in 
Chili  and  Argentina,  and  that  the  number  is  decreasing. 

This  most  dire  scourge  is  increasing  relentlessly  year  by  year 
throughout  the  entire  northern  portion  of  South  America.  There  is 
but  partial  isolation:  tens  of  thousands  of  lepers  roam  at  large;  or 
live  secluded  in  charge  of  family  or  friends,  thus  in  their  turn  exposed. 
The  natives  are  careless,  their  habits  are  filthy;  they  live  crowded 
into  imfit  habitations,  of  unspeakable  sanitary  surroundings,  without 
sewers  or  other  things  which  make  for  the  conunon  decencies  of  life; 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  public  spirit;  the  pretended  govern- 
ments are  engaged  in  schemes  of  extortion,  or  in  exploiting  the  vain 
performances  of  some  upstart  general;  and  a  selfish  indifference  to 
the  welfare  of  the  conmiunity  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  There  is 
no  continuity  of  purpose,  no  general  principles  of  accepted  public 
policy,  no  earnest  ambition  to  build  up  a  real  nation ;  there  is  only 
servile  sycophancy  joined  with  a  cynical  spirit  of  corruption  and  of 
utter  disregard  for  all  the  amenities  of  life. 

Amid  conditions  so  unstable,  so  debased  as  these,  to  carry  forward 
the  rigorous  isolation  and  scientific,  humane  treatment  of  lepers,  and 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  sanitary  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  community  against  them,  would  be  quite  impracticable. 
This  is  a  harsh  and  most  regrettable  conclusion.  Now  look  into  the 
future.  Given  fifty  years  more  of  the  same  class  of  ''governments  " 
as  those  of  the  past  fifty,  and  Venezuela  and  Colombia  will  be  huge, 
horrible,  unroofed,  unfenced  leper  colonies.  That  the  situation  is 
a  real  menace  already,  and  presages  an  ugly  possibility  of  evil  in  the 
future,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 


Tb«  Unlrerilty  Prem,  Cambrldgie^  U.  8.  ▲. 


